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Art.  I.— EICHARD    WHATELY. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bichard  WhaUly,  D.D.,  late  ArchMshop  of  Ihd)lin, 
By  E.  Jane  Whately,   Author  of   "English  SynoDyma."    London 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

EICHARD  WHATELY  combined  character  and  talents 
and  attainments  far  above  par  with  a  position  of  great 
eminence  and  importance,  and  of  such  a  man  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  biography.  Had  he  lived  and  died  Rector  of  Hales- 
worth,  he  would  have  been  no  less  able  and  upright ;  had  he  . 
merely  eaten  and  drunk  for  seventy-six  years  (to  borrow  his 
own  description  of  a  contemporary  Protestant  prelate),  he 
would  have  held  as  high  a  station ;  but,  in  either  case,  the 
world  would  hardly  have  expected  a  memoir.  What  Miss 
Whately  has  given  us  in  those  two  volumes  we  have  read  with 
much  interest,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  without  disappointment. 
The  book,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  not  what  we  presume  she 
intended  it  to  be,  the  picture  of  the  man.  It  is  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  letters.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  of  Dr.  Whately^s  letters  those  which  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  most  interesting  and  valuable  have  not  been  pre- 
served. To  Dr.  Arnold,  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Bishop, 
and  to  Mr.  Parsons,  his  schoolfellow  and  the  husband  of  his 
tutor^s  daughter,  he  opened  as  he  did  probably  to  no  one 
else.  Unfortunately,  of  all  the  letters  to  these  three,  only  one, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Arnold,  has  been  preserved.  Strange  to  say, 
the  editor  has  not  succeeded  in  recovering  a  single  letter  written 
before  he  was  one-and-thirty,  and  one  only  before  he  was  thirty- 
eight.  Then  two  more  are  preserved,  and  one  more  written  at 
forty-one.  The  result  is,  that  the  first  forty-four  years  of  his 
life  occupy  in  these  volumes  only  ninety-six  pages  out  of  nine 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  probably  could  not  be  avoided,  but 
it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  brightest,  happiest, 
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most  useful^  and  most  commendable  part  of  his  seventy-six 
years  were  already  gone  by  before  the  period  at  whicii  the 
correspondence  given  in  these  volumes  practically  begins — 
that  at  which  he  was  made  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Moreover,  Whately  was  not  one  of  those,  like  the  poet  Cowper, 
whose  letters  give  us  a  lifelike  image  of  the  man.  The  very 
great  majority  of  those  published  in  these  volumes  are  mere 
essays,  differing  from  those  of  his  "  Common-place  Book 
chiefly  in  being  addressed  at  the  beginning  "  My  dear  Senior. 
Whether  the  lost  letters  were  the  same  we  can  only  conjecture. 
But  we  are  clear  that,  the  materials  at  her  disposal  being  what 
they  were,  the  editor  would  have  shown  a  better  judgment  if 
she  had  published  separately  (either  in  an  introduction  or  a 
separate  volume)  all  that  relates  to  the  "life ''  of  Dr.  AVhately, 
and  had  given  the  letters  by  themselves,  as  two  volumes  of 
*^  Correspondence.^^  The  few  passages  of  personal  interest 
are  too  much  lost  amidst  what  are  in  fact  essays  well  worth 
reading — nay,  many  of  great  interest  and  value — but  which 
have  little  more  connection  with  the  author's  life  than  any 
chapter  in  any  of  his  numerous  publications. 

This  would  in  any  case  be  a  pity ;  in  the  case  of  Whately 
it  is  specially  so,  for  the  man  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  his  writings.  What  would  Samuel  Johnson  have  been 
to  us  if  Bos  weir  s  Life  had  never  been  published  ?  His  very 
name  would  have  been  known  to  very  few  of  our  generation; 
not  because  he  died  eighty  years  ago,  but  because  the  things 
in  the  works  once  so  highly  valued,  which  come  home  to  our 
feelings  and  wants,  are  comparatively  few,  and  those  few  have 
been  better  said  by  others.  How  different  is  the  case  of  Gold- 
smith. If  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakfield  "  had  been  first  discovered 
this  year,  in  a  forgotten  manuscript,  it  would  at  once  have  made 
him  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  all  readers  of 
English.  Yet  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  place  he  holds  in  men's 
minds  as  much  excels  Oliver  Goldsmith  as  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  excels  "  Rasselas ; "  and  that  although  Goldsmith's 
life  was  in  itself  incomparably  more  full  of  curious  adventures. 
The  fact  is  that  we  live  with  Johnson,  and  Johnson  was  a  man 
eminently  worth  living  with.  "  Jt  is  clear  from  his  conversa- 
tion," Lord  Macaulay  very  truly  says,  "  that  he  had  more  of 
that  homely  wisdom  which  nothing  but  experience  and  ob- 
servation can  give,  than  any  writer  since  the  time  of  Swift." 
In  Boswell's  book  "the  club-room  is  before  us.  There  are 
assembled  those  heads  which  live  for  ever  on  the  canvas  of 
Reynolds.  There  are  the  spectacles  of  Burke,  and  the  tall  thin 
form  of  Langton ;  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk,  and  the 
beaming  smile  of  Garrick ;  Gibbon  tapping  his  snuff-box,  and 
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Sir  Joshua  with  his  trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is 
that  strange  figure  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  figures  of 
those  among  whom  we  have  been  brought  up.  We  see  the 
eyes  and  mouth  moving  with  convulsive  twitches,  we  see  the 
heavy  form  rolling,  we  hear  it  puflBng,  and  then  comes  the 
^  Why,  sir  !  ^  and  the  ^  What  then,  sir  ?  '  and  the  ^  No,  sir  ! ' 
and  the  '  You  don^t  see  your  way  through  the  question,  sir  !^  ^' 
It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  contrast  between  Richard 
Whately  and  Samuel  Johnson.  On  one  side  the  layman 
born  in  humble  station,  for  many  years  struggling  with 
pinching  poverty,  emerging  into  notice  after  he  was  fifty, 
never  having  any  profession  except  literature,  dying  before 
the  first  sound  of  the  knell  which  marked  the  fall  of  the  old 
regime  in  France,  and  before  the  first  rumblings  of  the  earth- 
quake which  overturned  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  who 
retained  to  the  last  all  the  prejudices  of  that  strange  school 
which  combined  the  theoretical  maxims  of  the  nonjurors  with 
a  practical  devotion  to  Church  and  State  as  they  existed  under 
George  III., — which  worshipped  with  all  the  reverence  due  to 
institutions  moulded  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  a  hierar- 
chy founded  upon  a  spiritual  rebellion,  and  a  throne  founded 
upon  a  political  revolution ;  on  the  other,  the  clergyman,  sprung 
from  a  wealthy  family  and  trained  in  luxury,  early  attaining 
academical  distinction  and  a  secure  professional  income  ;  edu- 
cated amid  the  roar  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  all  his  life 
holding  and  advocating  extreme  liberal  theories  both  as  to 
Church  and  State,  placed  in  the  prime  of  life  in  the  highest 
rank  of  the  peerage  and  the  enjoyment  of  huge  endowments, 
and  daily  mixed  up  with  the  contests  of  political  parties  and 
the  measures  of  administrations.  And  yet,  for  our  present 
purpose,  Johnson  was  the  special  forerunner  of  Whately.  He 
excelled  much  more  as  a  talker  than  as  a  writer;  he  pub- 
lished numerous  volumes,  without  leaving  any  original  work 
which  promises  to  be  a  permanent  possession  (the  Dic- 
tionary is  not  original) ;  he  could  have  done  nothing  as  a  public 
speaker ;  yet  in  private,  dissertation  not  conversation,  was  his 
strength;  he  was  qualified  rather  for  a  dictatorship  than  a 
place  among  equals  in  a  literary  senate;  he  was  strikingly 
indifierent  to  the  ordinary  forms  and  courtesies  of  society, 
and  although  remarkable  for  kindness  of  heart,  was  without 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  weaknesses  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed;  lastly,  he  had,  in  proportion  to  his 
unquestionable  abilities,  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  mind. 
Of  all  his  successors  none  so  much  as  Whately  has  combined 
all  these  quaUfications.  To  wish  that  ho  had  found  a  Boswell 
may  be  a  breach  of  charity  towards  the  unknown  man  whom  we 
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destine  to  that  character ;  but  no  man  can  help  wishing  it  who 
saw  ever  so  little  of  Whately  in  private  life,  especially  in  his 
Oxford  days,  before  he  was  "  called  to  the  helm  of  a  crazy 
ship  in  a  storm  ^^ — before  he  was  stirred  to  fury  by  seeing  the 
views  which  he  advocated  abandoned  by  all  educated  men 
(some  leaving  him  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other),  and  the 
practical  measures  to  the  success  of  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  condemned  by  almost  all  parties  and  evidently  destined 
to  speedy  destruction,  while  he  could  still  boast  (vol.  i.  p.  391) 
that  he  "exercised  considerable  influence  in  Oxford,^^  and  could 
flatter  himself  that  it  would  be  permanent — before  he  was  forced 
to  say  "  Oxford  is  a  widely  dijBTerent  place  from  what  it  was 
when  I  resided  there,^^  without  even  the  poor  consolation  of 
feeling  that  the  change  was  caused  by  any  intellectual  decline 
— while  he  was  still  the  teacher  and  honoured  companion  of 
men  equal,  some  of  them  far  superior  to  himself;  above  all,  be- 
fore he  had  been  thrown  by  the  circumstances  of  his  position 
into  direct  opposition  to  the  Church  of  the  Living  God. 

If  any  record  of  his  conversation  at  that  period  had  been 
kept,  posterity  would  have  had  a  picture  which  it  would  not 
wiUingly  have  allowed  to  perish,  of  a  man  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  admiration;  and,  like  that  drawn  by  Boswell,  it  would 
have  been  the  more  valuable,  as  preserving  the  record  of  men 
and  times  which  have  for  ever  passed  away ;  for  assuredly, 
whatever  else  it  may  see,  the  world  will  never  see  again,  either 
the  Oriel  common  room  of  1820  or  "the  Club  ''  of  1760.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  also,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Whately  himself.  What  would  Samuel  Johnson^s  memory  be 
already  if,  instead  of  BoswelPs  Life,  we  had  had  two  volumes 
containing  little  more  than  his  correspondence,  with  a  few 
connecting  remarks  ? 

We  are  not  even  yet  without  hope  that  scraps  at  least  of 
this  sort  may  have  been  preserved  by  some  of  those  who  knew 
Whately  in  earlier  years.  In  the  volumes  before  us  we  get 
little  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  Miss  Whately  herself  has  not 
had  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  even  if 
she  had,  her  partiality  to  her  father^s  memory  would  have  for- 
bidden her  to  paint  such  a  portrait  as  Cromwell  demanded,  in 
which  the  scars  and  wrinkles  should  appear  in  their  full  pro- 
portions. Indeed,  she  apologizes  for  allowing  Dr.  Hinds  to 
record  his  first  introduction. 

He  was  at  the  time  a  B.A.  and  in  lodgings.  Thei*e  I  received  my  first 
lecture.  His  apartment  was  a  small  one,  and  the  little  room  in  it  was  much 
reduced  by  an  enonnous  sofa,  on  which  I  found  him  stretched  at  length  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  atmosphere  becoming  denser  and  denser  as  he 
puffed. 
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This  was  in  1811,  and  the  scene  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
unless  we  remember  that  at  that  time  smoking  (even  a  cigar, 
much  more  a  pipe)  was  as  strange  a  portent  in  a  gentleman  as 
it  now  is  in  a  lady.  We  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  the 
pupil  ought  to  have  added  that  the  tutor^s  legs  (or  one  of  them 
at  least)  were  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  "  enormous  sofa/^ 

We  cannot  forbid  ourselves  to  hope  that  the  interesting 
though  imperfect  sketch  of  the  first  forty-four  years  of 
Whately's  life  may  yet  be  filled  up  by  some  one  who  may 
have  access  to  memoranda  not  accessible  to  his  daughter,  and 
who  will  venture  to  paint  him  as  he  was.  The  outline  is  soon 
traced.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  nine  children  of  Joseph 
Whately,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  held  a 
prebendal  stall  at  Bristol,  the  vicarage  of  Widford,  and  the 
lectureship  at  Gresham  College,  while  he  resided  at  Nonsuch 
Park,  Surrey,  where  Richard  was  born,  February  1,  1787.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  "  feeble  and  puny,^'  and  used  to  tell 
that  he  had  been  weighed  against  a  turkey  and  foftnd  wanting. 
He  was  so  wholly  without  healthy  appetite,  that  "  the  sensation 
of  hunger  was  something  new  and  strange  when  he  first  felt  it 
as  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve. ^^  He  records  his  sufferings  from 
shyness.  But  query  whether  all  persons  have  not  the  same 
recollection,  children  being  aware  of  what  they  themselves 
suffer  from  this  cause,  and  not  comparing  it  with  that  felt  by 
others  ?  For  three  years,  from  between  five  and  six,  he  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  mental  calculation,  and  was  employed 
"  either  in  calculation  or  castle-building,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.'^  The  power  left  him,  he  says,  "  a  perfect  dunce  at 
cyphering,^^  which  he  continued  ever  after.  At  nine  years 
he  went  to  a  private  school,  where  he  remained  till  sent  to 
Oriel  College  at  eighteen.  Here  his  mind  was  developed  and 
formed,  by  the  influence  of  a  college  tutor,  Copleston,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  When 
twenty-two  he  '^  commenced  a  plan  which  he  continued  up 
to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death ;  viz.,  that  of  noting  down 
his  thoughts  in  a  commonplace  book,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  "  has  been  published.  The  fly-leaf  of  his  first  note-book 
bears  the  inscription,  "  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  be  always  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  0 
Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Eedeemer.^'  In  1808  he  became 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  obtaining  a  place  in  the  second  class  both  of 
classics  and  mathematics.  In  1811  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel,  which  gave  him  a  high  social  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  comfortable  income  to  be  held  till  death  or  marriage. 
He  then  began  to  take  private  pupils,  and  among  the  number 
some  who  remained  his  friends  for  life.     At  Oriel  he  resided 
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until  1822,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  benefice  of  Hales- 
worth,  in  Suffolk,  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Plumer.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  continue  in  residence,  for  the  air  acted  as  a  poison  to 
Mrs.  Whately.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Grenville  (Chancellor  of  the  University)  Principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  in  1825.  His  predecessor  had  been  an  eminent 
scholar,  but  had  neglected  the  Hall,  and  its  reputation  was 
bad.  A  student  of  another  college  passing  the  gate  at  an  hour 
when,  by  the  rule  of  the  University,  all  college  doors  were 
locked,  saw  the  gate  standing  open,  and  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion, "  Noctes  diesque  patet  atri  janua  Ditis.^'  Dr.  Whately 
mad&  a  great  reformation,  undertaking  the  tuition  in  person, 
and  obtaining  the  best  assistance.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Newman 
was  his  Vice-Principal  until  1826,  when  he  became  College 
Tutor  in  Oriel,  of  which  he  was  Fellow;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Whately  attained  the  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  younger 
man  which  is  so  gracefully  mentioned  in  the  "Apologia.^' 
Here  he  remained  till  he  was  promoted  by  Earl  Grey  to  the 
Protestant  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  September,  1832. 

The  peculiarity  of  Whately ^s  college  career,  if  his  own  un- 
questionably sincere  judgment  is  to  be  admitted,  was  his 
resolute  refusal  to  join  any  party,  either  political  or  religious. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  continually  he  refers  to  this  both  in 
commendation  of  himself  (the  word  must  be  spoken)  and  in 
censure  of  others.  He  gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
men  younger  than  himself,  trained  them  in  his  own  opinions, 
and  allowed  them  to  act  with  him  in  everything  at  his  sugges- 
tion. This,  however,  he  assures  us  and  himself  was  not  by  any 
means  to  form  a  party,  because  his  only  desire  was  that  they 
should  form  their  opinions  independently,  and  act  upon  them 
for  themselves.  Indeed,  he  would  have  considered  it  the  worst 
possible  compliment,  that  any  man  should  adopt  an  opinion 
because  it  was  his.  But,  then,  his  opinions  were  always 
founded  upon  unanswerable  arguments.  That  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers should  exercise  his  mind  independently  gave  him 
nothing  but  pleasure.  But  if  he  exercised  it  fairly,  calmly, 
and  without  prejudice,  it  being  assumed  that  he  was  ordinarily 
clear-headed,  he  must  of  necessity  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions at  which  Whately  had  already  arrived ;  for  Whately's 
opinion  upon  each  subject  which  arose  was  the  only  one  to  which 
reason  could  possibly  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  saw  a 
dozen  men  or  more  agreeing  in  holding  opinions  which  he 
rejected,  it  was  plain  that  they  must  needs  be  held  together  by 
party  spirit  and  nothing  else.  What  else,  indeed,  could  it  be  ? 
Not  reasonable  conviction ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  adopt 
the  only  views  consistent  with  reason ;  viz.,  those  of  Whately 
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himself.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  they  sacrificed  truth  to 
party.  This  representation  of  his  state  of  mind  may  seem  an 
overstatement ;  but  any  one  who  examines  the  volumes  before 
us  will  see  that  it  is  really  correct.  The  thing  was  seen  even 
by  his  bhndest  admirers.  His  friend  Mi\  Dickinson  meets 
the  charge  that  "  he  drew  around  him  a  cordon  of  flatterers^' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  428).  He  admits,  "if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  as  I 
desire  to  tell  it,  there  is  foundation  enough  for  the  sneer  to 
claim  some  notice  of  it,  particularly  as  the  same  thing  has 
been  elsewhere  and  frequently  repeated.  There  was  a  sort  of 
flattery  administered  to  him  by  some,  and  much  too  trustfully 
and  cordially  accepted  by  him,  I  will  acknowledge.  But  it  was 
flattery  of  a  pecuhar  sort.  It  did  not  take  the  form  of  praise.''' 
He  goes  on  to  say  Whately  had  two  special  characteristics — 
"  love  of  teaching ''  and  "  craving  for  sympathy." 


Some  who  wished  to  gain  his  favour  made  a  habit  of  inquiring  his  opinion, 
and  asking  his  counsel  on  this  question  or  that.  He  was,  of  course,  delighted 
to  get  a  pupil.  He  would  call  such  a  person  "  a  very  good  anvil."  It  did 
sometimes  happen,  I  know,  that  he  saw  through  the  motive  of  the  inquiry — 
obvious  enough,  indeed,  to  fiU  bystanders  with  disgust — but  he  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  teaching,  nevertheless,  thereby  giving  the 
impression  that  he  was  gratified  by  getting  it,  and  holding  out  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  sought  in  this  manner  to  please  him.  Ofbener  than  not, 
however,  he  imputed  his  own  guileless  honesty  to  the  questioner,  and  gave 
him  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  learn.  And  then,  when  he  found  such  an 
apparently  intelligent  disciple,  bringing  out  something  which  he  had  really 
learned  from  one  of  Whately's  own  books,  the  Archbishop  would  hail  the  opinion 
with  pleasure  as  a  quite  "  undesigned  coincidence,"  and  think  he  had  found 
another  likeminded  with  himself.  In  this  way  his  love  of  teaching  and  his 
desire  for  sympathy  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  allowing,  if  not  accepting, 
what  other  people  saw  to  be  flattery  (vol.  ii  p.  429). 

In  other  words,  what  the  archbishop  liked  was  an  assentator. 
This  was  when  he  was  the  dispenser  of  large  patronage  and 
princely  hospitality.  How  matters  went  in  his  earlier  days, 
at  Oxford,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Merivale  (i.  27)  : — 

His  attachment  to  his  own  particular  set — to  those  few  who  were  his  real 
intimates — was  almost  feminine  in  its  tenderness,  and  most  constant  in  its 
durability.  Any  friend  of  Whately's  was  (in  his  view)  something  sacred — 
some  one  whose  views  and  writings  and  character  were  to  be  defended 
against  all  comers,  and  at  all  hazards.  And  no  one  can  have  failed  to  remark 
in  his  writings  traces  of  that  curious  self-delusion  which  sometimes  affects 
men  of  strong  minds  and  stronger  affections,  who  are  by  nature  teachers  rather 
than  readers  and  listeners.  Judgments  and  sentiments  which  he  had  himself 
nstiUed  into  bis  sectaries,  when  reproduced  b^  them,  struck  him  as  novelti^ 
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and  he  may  frequently  be  caught  quoting  with  much  approbation  expressions 
of  this  or  that  follower,  which  are  in  truth  mere  "  Whateleiana,"  consciously 
or  unconsciously  borrowed  from  him. 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  again : — 

He  could  not  easily  make  a  close  friend  of  any  one  whose  opinions  set  him 
at  a  distance.  Dr.  Arnold  is,  I  think,  the  only  instance  among  his  close  and 
chosen  friends  of  one  whose  opinions  differed  considerably  from  his  own. 
But  there  was  a  thorough  moral  sympathy  between  the  men  that  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  bridge  over  all  differences.  Arnold's  intense  love  of  truth 
and  manly  simplicity  of  character  were  thoroughly  appreciated  and  loved  by 
Dr.  Whately  (vol.  ii.  p.  431). 

No  doubt  j  but  there  were  others  quite  as  remarkable  for 
these  qualities,  whom  Whately  was  not  only  unable  to  regard 
as  friends,  but  the  sincerity  of  whose  professions  ho  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe.  The  real  reason  of  the  difierence 
was  clear.  Arnold  held  a  theory  different  from  his  (and  indeed 
from  that  of  all  other  men)  about  "  Church  and  State.''  But 
on  the  whole  his  views,  and  especially  his  practical  opinions 
on  University  manners,  were  quite  the  same  as  Whately's ; 
and  hence  only  it  was  that  Whately  forgave  him  for  a  merely 
theoretical  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  single  point. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  we  fully  believe  that  Dr. 
Whately  most  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  always  free 
from  party  spirit,  and  that  all  who  differed  from  him  were  of 
necessity  "party  menj'^  the  fact  evidently  was,  that  he  was 
only  thus  far  independent,  that  he  reasoned  out  his  opinion 3 
for  himself,  following  the  track  in  which  (as  he  expressly  tells 
us)  he  had  been  placed  by  his  tutor  Copleston;  that  he 
adopted  conclusions  unpopular  in  Oxford,  where  there  really 
was  at  that  time  no  "  liberal  party ; "  that  as  he  gradually 
advanced  in  years  and  rose  to  higher  stations,  he  gathered 
around  him  a  set  of  his  juniors,  who  echoed  his  own 
opinions,  and  in  whom  (however  unconsciously)  he  really  ad- 
mired and  worshipped  the  reflection  of  himself.  In  other 
words,  he  formed  a  party  around  liimself,  and  became  a  party 
leader  without  having  been  a  subordinate  member  of  any 
party. 

And,  among  party  leaders,  it  must  be  admitted,  none  was 
ever  more  intolerant  of  opposition.  No  cave  of  Adullam 
found  mercy  from  him.  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  "  It  is  curious 
that  one  who  had  so  intense  a  craving  for  sympathy  should 
nevertheless  have  had  small  power  of  sympathy  himself.'^ 
This  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
mind.  He  belonged,  as  his  biographer  says,  to  the  Aristo- 
telian class.     Upon  religious  questions,  happily  for  him,  he 
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took  as  his  major  premise  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  acknowledged  by  the  English  Establishment ;  and  from 
this  premise  he  worked  out  his  conclusions  by  the  driest  intel- 
lectual argumentation.  Of  course  it  was  simply  impossible 
that  by  such  a  course  he  should  come  to  true  conclusions, 
because  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  not  being  in  form 
systematic  and  dogmatical,  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
those  who  bring  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  rehgious  belief 
and  practice  of  those  by  and  for  whom  they  were  written.  Thus, 
not  merely  supematurally  but  naturally,  the  possession  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  sound  inter- 
preter of  Scripture.  Whately  went  avowedly  on  the  very 
opposite  principle.  The  fact  that  many  things  instituted  by 
our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles  are  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture  seemed  to  him  a  positive  proof  that  the  writers  of 
Scripture  were  expressly  prevented  from  mentioning  them, 
lest  succeeding  generations  should  think  them  binding.  And 
hence  the  result  was  that,  having  reasoned  out  his  creed  for 
himself  by  hard,  logical  argumentation,  from  what  he  assumed 
to  be  the  only  source  of  truth,  he  was  intolerant  in  the  ex- 
treme of  any  difierence  from  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Merivale 
says  (vol.  i.  p.  105) : — 

Whately's  opinions,  early  thought  out  for  himself,  underwent  little  change 
or  modification,  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other.  Generally  speaking, 
Whately  occupied  an  intermediate  position,  throughout  life,  between  the 
high  dogmatic  school  in  the  Church  and  the  school  which  refines  away  dogma 
into  mere  sentiment.  The  articles  of  his  creed  were  therefore  few,  but  they 
were  adhered  to  with  great  steadiness  ;  and  it  may  be  added  not  without 
some  tendency  to  depreciate  those  minds  which  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
his  "  common-sense  "  view  (as  some  disparagingly  called  it)  of  Christianity. 

Such,  then,  was  Whately^s  real  position ;  he  was  essentially 
the  leader  of  a  religious  party,  the  test  of  which  was  agree- 
ment with  the  conclusions  which  he  had  thought  out  for  him- 
self, by  a  process  which  seemed  to  him  so  inevitably  certain, 
that  his  first  feeling  (and  unfortunately  his  last  also)  was  that 
any  man  who  professed  Christianity  and  yet  did  not  accept  his 
view  of  it,  must  be  either  puzzle-headed  or  insincere — either  a 
knave  or  a  fool. 

This  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for  his  intense,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  uncharitable  animosity  against  the  theological 
school  which  sprung  up  in  Oxford  in  1833  and  the  following 
years.  In  this  school  everything  combined  to  excite  his  indig- 
nation. First,  it  directly  assailed  his  personal  influence  and 
following ;  next,  the  illustrious  man  whom  it  pleased  God  to 
employ  as  the  chief  agent  in  that  great  movement,  had  in  early 
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youth  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  among  his  own  followers. 
Hence,  all  who  incUned  in  a  Catholic  direction  he  named 
'^  Newman^s  party ;  '^  he  even  came  to  speak  of  them  as  his 
own  "  persecutors."  And  strange  to  say  (considering  that  he 
had  personally  known  and  even  loved  the  great  man  of  whom 
he  spoke),  he  repeatedly  and  deliberately  charges  him  and  all 
who  agreed  with  him  with  insincerity. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden.  If  ever  there 
was  one  which  sincere  Anglicans  who  thought  dogma  import- 
ant could  not  fail  to  feel  with  the  utmost  acuteness,  it  was 
when  a  man  who  (though  without  any  special  originality)  had 
published  in  England  the  Eationalistic  theories  of  the  German 
Neologians  was  made,  without  any  claims  except  that  publica- 
tioil,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  great  Anglican  University. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  more  strongly  have  proved  that  they 
did  not  really  believe  what  they  professed  than  their  failing 
to  oppose  such  all  appointment.  That  Whately  should  be 
annoyed  at  the  opposition  was  natural,  for  Dr.  Hampden  was 
one  of  his  own  immediate  followers,  and  besides,  dogma,  as 
such,  was  always  the  object  of  his  dislike.  But  he  was  not 
content  to  condemn  Dr.  Hampden^s  opponents  as  they  con- 
demned Dr.  Hampden,  as  acting  on  a  false  and  mistaken 
principle ;  on  the  contrary,  he  all  along  declares  that  they 
were  insincere,  as  positively  as  if  he  had  read  their  hearts; 
that  they  did  not  themselves  believe  what  they  said;  that  they 
were  not  actuated  by  the  motives  they  professed,  but  by  others 
widely  different. 

We  need  only  quote  a  few  words  out  of  very  many :  ^^Thore 
never  was  a  more  lame  and  palpably  false  pretence  so  shame- 
fully brought  forward.  I  used  often  to  remark  while  it  was 
going  on,  that  the  instances  continually  displayed  in  it  [the 
persecution  of  Dr.  Hampden]  of  combined  folly,  cruelty,  and 
baseness  were  startUng,  even  to  one  who,  like  me,  had  not 
anticipated  much  greatness  or  goodness  from  human  nature." 
This  was  said  long  after  the  event,  and  when  he  had  had  time 
to  view  it  coolly. 

The  opposition  to  Hampden  he  atributes  to  '^  the  party,"  but 
adds,  ''  the  support  the  party  received  at  the  time  of  that  per- 
secution from  those  who  did  not  really  belong  to  them,  but 
opposed  Hampden  from  political  or  other  motives,  gave  them 
a  great  lift." 

This  was  his  way  for  accounting  for  the  fact  thh^t  the  Low 
Church  school  represented  by  the  Recordy  was  as  strongly 
opposed  to  Hampden  as  the  writer  of  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  the 
fact  being,  that  Hampden  had  jarred  against  their  strongest 
reUgious  feelings.    Their  motive  was  "  political,"  because  Dr, 
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Whately  did  not  share  those  feelings.  He  speaks  as  follows 
of  a  work  by  Dr.  Newman  eight  or  nine  years  after  its  publi- 
cation : — 

I  caimot  conceive  any  one  either  writing  or  reading  that  tissue  of  deliberate 
and  artful  misrepresentations  (comparing  it  with  Hampden's  own  volume) 
without  perceiving — unless  he  were  a  downright  fool — that  it  consisted  of 
the  suppressio  veri,  so  contrived  as  to  amount  to  the  suggestio  falsi — the  kind 
of  lies  which  Swift  justly  calls  the  worst,  "  a  lie  guarded."  The  author  and 
the  approvers  of  such  a  work  (as  many  as  were  acquainted  with  Hampden's'^ 
could  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  "  slanderer"  himselfl 

That  is,  that  Dr.  Newman  is  as  great  a  liar  as  the  devil  him- 
self. Still  later  he  says  that  he  "  endeavoured  to  persuade  those 
who  had  never  read  the  work  that  it  was  quite  different  from 
what  it  is.^'  We  need  quote  no  more  instances  of  this  per- 
sonal abuse.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  things  will  be 
gratified  in  many  other  parts  of  the  volumes.  As  for  those  who 
agreed  with  Dr.  Newman,  they  are  called  "  furious  party  men 
vehemently  excited" — "a  party  of  furious  bigots" — "decid- 
edly schismatical" — "unjust,  antichristian,  inhuman,  schis- 
matical."  But  this  is  not  enough.  He  declares  (vol.  ii.  p.  37), 
"  The  attack  on  Hampden  was  not  really  caused  by  the  alleged 
heterodoxy  of  his  Bampton  lectures,  but  by  his  proposing  to 
give  dissenters  the  same  facilities  at  Oxford  as  they  enjoy  [at 
DubUn]." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  assailants  of  Dr.  Hampden  whom  he 
thus  judges.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  of 
these  two  volumes  (indeed  we  might  say  the  same  of  all 
Dr.  Whately^s  works  as  far  as  w.e  know  them)  there  is  so 
much  as  one  single  instance  in  which  he  admits  that  a  person 
who,  professing  Christianity,  differs  materially  from  himself 
can  be  honestly  mistaken.  For  instance,  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  hesitated  about  putting  one 
of  his  tracts  on  their  list  for  general  circulation.  This  he  attri- 
butes to  jealousy  of  himself  as  a  successful  author,  on  the  part 
of  men  many  of  whom  were  publishers,  and  all  writers  of 
sermons.  Of  Dr.  Newman  he  says  incidentally,  "  if  he  has 
any  belief  of  [Christianity] ."  Much  later  in  life,  as  soon  as 
he  had  a  difference  with  the  Irish  Education  Commissioners, 
he  says,  "  Their  plan  is  to  circulate  gross  falsehoods  and  mis- 
representations, which  are  credited  for  a  short  time,  but,  when^ 
detected,  double  the  disgust  felt,  not  only  for  their  conduct, 
but  also  for  their  mode  of  defending  it.  Many  of  these  false- 
hoods cannot  indeed  be  traced  exactly  to  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  but  as  some  can,  the  public  will  not  give  them 
credit  for  being  scrupulous  about  the  rest/'    He  called  them 
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also  ^^  men  of  mature  age,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty,  and  to  have  some  regard  for 
their  character/^ 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  The  more  enlightened  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  probably  suspect — indeed,  if  they  are  candid, 
must  suspect — that  when  they  differ  from  us  they  are  often 
wrong/^  And  again,  "Many  Eoman  Catholics  must  have  the 
sense  to  perceive  that  some  of  their  practices  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  reason/^ 

He  stated  to  Father  Ignatius  Spencer  that  Dr.  Cahill  "  made 
statements  concerning  individuals  which  he  must  have  known 
to  be  false/^  The  friend  who  records  this  says,  "  Mr.  Spencer 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  continue  his  defence  or  apology  for 
Dr.  Cahill,'^  not  seeing  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  enter  into 
such  personal  disputes. 

De  Tocqueville  having  had  a  conversation  on  religious 
matters  with  Mr.  Senior,  the  Archbishop  remarks,  "  Though 
he  probably  believed  a  good  deal  more  than  was  true,  he  could 
hardly  have  believed  all  he  said  '^  (vol.  ii.  p.  317). 

"  Mr.  Thackeray,"  on  his  return  from  America,  "  was  saying 
at  a  party  where  I  met  him,  that  the  cases  of  ill  usage  [of 
slaves]  are  only  here  and  there,  one  out  of  many  thousands,  and 
that  Mrs.  Stowe's  picture  is  as  if  one  should  represent  the 
English  as  humpbacked  or  a  club-foot  nation  "  ..."  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  he  knew  better  about  slavery." 

We  might  greatly  multiply  these  instances.  The  plain  truth 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  although  naturally  a  kind  and 
even  generous-hearted  man,  his  confidence  in  the  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  was  such,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  man  could  materially  differ  from 
them,  unless  he  were  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  He  was  equally 
incapable  of  believing  that  people,  whatever  they  might  pro- 
fess, could  really  like  what  he  disliked.  Thus,  he  could  hardly 
be  ignorant  that  Catholics,  both  men  and  women,  profess  that 
they  could  have  no  confidence  in  a  married  confessor.  But,  not 
sharing  this  feeling,  ho  cannot  believe  they  really  have  it.  He 
writes  to  Senior,  "  I  wonder  you  should  have  apparently 
acquiesced  in  the  very  shallow  defence  by  Tocqueville  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  qualifying  men  for  the  confessional ; 
could  either  of  you  doubt  that,  if  the  experiment  were  tried, 
and  priests  allowed  to  maiTy,  all  decent  women  would  choose  a 
married  confessor  ?  " 

The  simple  fact  was  that,  for  all  his  undoubted  ability  and 
all  his  liberalism,  Whately  was  in  his  way  one  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  of  men.  He  supported  the  proposal  to  put 
convents  under  an  inspection  similar  to  that  of  madhouses. 
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saying,  "  If  the  system  be  indeed  so  perfect,  let  all  men  see 
and  judge  of  it.  As  long  as  these  establishments  are  kept 
cautiously  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  suspicions  ^'  will  be  en- 
tertained. He  had  heard  the  reasons  why  Catholics  object 
to  this  ;  but  not  feeling  them  himself,  did  not  beUeve  that  any 
one  could  sincerely  object  unless  he  knew  of  something  that 
needed  concealment. 

He  saves  the  honesty  of  some  who  differ  from  him  by  denying 
their  intellectual  power.  Thus,  he  writes  in  1846,  "  What  they 
can  see  in  Gladstone  I  cannot  think.  His  mind  is  full  of  cul- 
de-sacs.^'  *  Miss  Whately  apologizes  for  this.  ^^  The  Arch- 
bishop is  speaking  of  one  whom  he  knew  up  to  the  time  far 
more  as  a  writer  than  a  politician."  Just  so  :  the  fact  is,  then, 
that  he  could  see  no  power  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings.  No 
doubt  two  men  so  able  had  seldom  minds  so  unUke.  But 
narrowness  of  mind  consists  especially  in  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate more  than  one  kind  of  power.  Other  men  of  much  less 
intellect  than  his,  and  who  differed  even  more  widely  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  discerned  his  powers  much  earUer.  Lord  Macaulay 
wrote,  six  years  before,  '^  We  dissent  from  his  opinions,  but  we 
admire  his  talents.  We  respect  his  integrity  and  benevolence, 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  suffer  political  avocations  so 
entirely  to  engross  him  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for  Hterature 
and  philosophy.''  Whately's  unconscious  argument  is,  ^'  Glad- 
stone's conclusions  differ  from  Whately's ;  but  Gladstone  is 
not  a  knave,  therefore  he  is  a  fool." 

We  have  been  much  impressed  on  reading  these  volumes 
with  the  dwarfing  effect  upon  Whately's  intellect  of  his  religious 
system.  Had  he  had  the  blessing  of  a  CathoUc  education, 
he  would  have  known  how  to  be  quite  confident  that  he  knew 
the  truth,  without  doubting  that  persons  ignorant  of  it  might 
nevertheless  be  both  able  and  honest.  A  Protestant,  he  held  his 
faith  only  as  a  conclusion  from  argument,  and  was  of  necessity 
driven  either  to  admit  that  it  was  uncertain,  or  else  to  con- 
demn as  knaves  or  fools  all  who  did  not  arrive  ab  the  same 
conclusion.  A  Protestant  who  is  firmly  fixed  in  what  he 
believes,  cannot  with  any  show  of  consistency  be  other  than 
narrow-minded.  Those  who  value  faith  as  the  gift  of  God 
are  under  no  such  temptation. 

*  In  the  text  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  is  omitted,  but  it  is  snpplied  in  the 
contents  of  the  chapter,  where  this  passage  is  referred  to,  ais  "  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.''  Miss  Whately  did  not  perceive  that  such  an  estimate  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intellect  would  give  people  in  general  a  low  opinion  of  her 
father's  judgment,  and  put  in  the  whole  passage  in  good  faith.  The  name 
was  erased  by  some  more  discreet  friend.  But  the  judgment  is  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  Whately,  that  its  omission  would  have  injured  the  likeness. 
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A  consequence  still  more  lamentable  was  his  hatred  of 
dogma.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  New  Testament 
is  not  dogmatic  in  form,  and  therefore  concluded,  not  that  Al- 
mighty God  has  given  us  other  means  of  knowing  religious 
truth,  but  that  dogma  is  a  mere  human  invention.  He  was,  of 
course,  inconsistent,  because  he  held  certain  dogmatic  state- 
ments, as  Mr.  Merivale  truly  says,  unchangeably.  But  he  had 
so  much  religious  earnestness,  that,  if  ho  had  been  taught 
the  whole  Christian  beUef,  as  he  was  taught  some  parts  of 
it,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
consider  it  (as  Father  Newman  says)  "  a  hardship  ''  to  have 
definite  teaching  upon  religious  truth  instead  of  being  left 
to  guess  at  it. 

How  much  his  own  religious  character  suffered  by  this,  God 
alone  can  judge.  One  result  evidently  is,  that  with  all  his 
power  and  all  his  earnestness  he  had  little  religious  influence, 
if  any,  while  he  lived,  and  certainly  none  that  has  survived 
him.  The  form  in  which  he  exhibited  even  the  religious  truths 
which  he  held,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported 
them,  failed  to  produce  any  effect  upon  minds  differently  con- 
stituted. Of  this  an  example  most  painful  to  himself  was 
given  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  whose  soul  had  been 
shaken  and  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  doubt  and  error  before  he 
knew  Whately,  but  who  had  then  returned  to  the  belief  of  a 
large  portion  at  least  of  the  Christian  creed.  When  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  first  offered  him  the  post  of  chaplain 
and  tutor  in  his  family,  one  who  weU  knew  and  loved  both 
the  men  said  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  "Blanco  White 
will  not  leave  Whately^s  house  till  he  is  a  Socinian.^'  He 
went  on  to  explain  his  meaning  by  showing  the  effect  of 
Whately^shard  dry  logic,  applied  to  the  most  sacred  things,  upon 
a  mind  which  he  said  was  shaking  all  over  "  like  that  dog,^' 
pointing  out  one  which  was  half-paralyzed  by  the  effects  of  the 
distemper.  There  are  in  the  volumes  before  us  many  painful 
indications  of  the  effect  of  his  system  even  on  his  own 
mind.  His  tendency  evidently  was  to  subject  Scriptural  words 
to  a  sort  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  least 
meaning  which  can  be  attributed  to  them.  Evidently  con- 
nected with  this,  was  his  dislike  of  pictures  of  '^  Madonnas 
and  Holy  Families,^^  which  "seemed  to  him  only  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Scripture,  whose  beauty  of  expression  could  not 
fatone  or  the  false  ideas  conveyed.^^  It  is  but  too  plain  that 
while  he  held  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  a  sense, 
and  was  deeply  pained  at  the  conscious  abandonment  of  it  by 
Blanco  White,  he  could  not  bear  to  have  forced  upon  him  the 
consideration  that  a  little  Infant  was  the  Eternal  God;  and  this 
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it  is  which  a  picture  of  the  '^  Holy  Family  ^'  forces  upon  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  man.  The  practice  of  meditation  as  it  is 
taught  to  Catholics  would  have  been  inexpressibly  oflTensive  to 
him.  In  fact,  we  fear  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously^  he  felt 
what  we  have  heard  able  and  thoughtful  Protestants  avow,  that 
our  Lord  is  now  God,  and  that  when  He  was  on  earth  He  was 
man,  but  that  they  would  rather  not  think  what  those  facts  did 
or  did  not  infer.  Supposing  that  all  doctrines  were,  as  he  held, 
a  mere  human  inference  from  certain  expressions  of  Scripture, 
and  that  the  expressions  only  were  divine,  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  this  would  not  actually  be  (as  he  evidently  thought 
it)  the  most  reverent  way  of  treating  revelation.  We  are 
referring  especially  to  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  religious  diffi- 
culties (i.  p.  208).  His  cautions  are  all  against  too  much  belief; 
eg.,  he  says,  "  It  may  be  that  God  the  Son  is  equal  to  God 
the  Father ;  but  He  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  o?i^  with  the 
Father : —  ^  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.^  It 
may  be  that  '  God  the  Son  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and 
was  in  Christ;'  but  it  is  said,  ^  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh.'  God  was  in  the  world,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self." He  continues  the  same  line  of  argument.  If  he  had  had 
the  happine'ss  of  a  Catholic  training,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  e.g,  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, rests  upon  proofs  quite  as  clear  as  the  texts  themselves 
which  he  quotes,  and  independent  of  them. 

We  gladly  pass  to  subjects  less  painful.  There  are  proofs  in 
abundance  that  this  man  was  really  large-hearted  and  generous, 
in  spite  of  all  the  narrowing  effect  of  a  human  system.  His 
peculiarities  were  known  to  all  the  world.  The  filial  partiality 
of  Miss  Whately  leads  her  to  assure  us  of  '^  his  tender  regard 
for  men's  feelings,"  and  that  his  Oxford  name  of  "  the  White 
Bear  "  was  given  him  merely  because  he  used  to  walk  about 
the  University  (where  at  that  period  every  one  else,  especially 
authorities,  wore  cap  and  gown)  in  a  shaggy  white  great-coat 
and  a  white  hat,  accompanied  by  a  large  rough  white  dog." 
The  name  may  or  may  not  have  had  such  an  origin,  but,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  his  open  disregard  for  the  more  refined 
feelings  of  others  notoriously  kept  it  in  use.  His  meaning, 
we  beUeve,  was  always  kind ;  but  Oxford  was  full  of  anecdotes 
(such  as  we  see  from  these  volumes  were  equally  prevalent  at 
a  later  period  in  Dublin)  of  his  want  of  capacity  to  see  what 
things  would  be  ofiensive  to  the  feelings  of  ot];iers.  Mr.  Keble, 
one  of  his  earliest  friends,  was  asked,  ^^  did  it  rain  to-day  ?" 
^^  Oh,  no,"  said  Keble ;  "  I  had  a  walk  with  Whately,  and  found 
it  very  dry."  Two  gentlemen  found  him  one  noon-day  looking 
earnestly  up  into  a  tree,  and,  knowing  his  turn  for  the  observa- 
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tion  of  natural  history,  went  to  ask  what  he  was  looking  at. 
"  The  stars/^  said  Whately ;  "  you  will  see  them  if  you  look 
long  enough/^  "  What,"  said  one  of  them,  "  Ursa  Major,  I 
presume  ?  "  The  present  writer  had  once  the  honour  of  dining 
at  his  table  when  the  subject  of  music  came  under  discussion. 
Among  the  paii^j  were  Mr.  N.,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Whately  (rolling  himself  in  his  chair  as  was  his 
wont,  and  speaking  as  if  he  were  talking  to  some  one  over  his 
shoulder)  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^  I  am  convinced,  that  a 
talent  for  music  has  no  more  connection  with  any  other  talent, 
than  the  length  of  your  nose.  I  can  give  you  an  example  of  it. 
Two  men  of  the  most  remarkable  abiHty  I  have  ever  known 
are  N.  and  H.  Of  these,  N.  has  a  remarkable  genius  for 
music — H.  no  more  ear  than  a  pig."  The  same  evening  he  told 
a  characteristic  story  of  himself.  In  public  he  was  just  the 
same.  Many  persons  still  living  may  remember  him  sitting  at 
the  political  economy  lecture  (which  was  then  delivered  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  tower  of  S.  Mary^s  church),  and  spitting 
from  a  long  distance  off  into  the  fire,  evidently  rejoicing  in 
his  skill  in  shooting  over  one  man^s  legs  and  under  the  arms 
of  another.  One  of  his  great  points,  often  referred  to  in  these 
volumes,  was  that  clergymen  should  always  preach  in  their 
natural  voice.  The  principle  is  surely  just,  yet  who  ever  ap- 
plied it  like  Whately?  We  remember  a  dissipated  under- 
graduate saying  (in  somewhat  slang  terms)  that  he  spoke  in 
the  pulpit  like  a  man  telling  an  indecent  story. 

Stranger  chance  certainly  never  happened  to  any  man  than 
when  the  man  who  had  so  much  delighted  in  jarring  against 
the  conventional  proprieties  of  Oxford  was  all  of  a  sudden 
turned  into  an  Archbishop.  He  had  been  saying  to  a  friend 
that  he  should  have  all  he  desired  if  he  ever  had  £600  per 
annum  independently  of  teaching.  In  a  very  few  weeks  he 
was  left  in  Dublin  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  to  administer  the 
office  of  Viceroy  during  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
We  believe  all  that  he  says,  that  he  had  never  asked,  and  would 
never  have  asked,  anything  of  any  Government ;  that,  however 
ho  might  be  flattered  at  the  offer,  he  felt  the  actual  office 
nothing  but  a  burden ;  that  he  resolved  to  do  liis  duty  in  his 
new  station  without  regard  to  man.  He  continued  the  same. 
The  dignified  clergy  were  amazed  when  he  called  out  from  the. 
top  of  the  dinner-table,  on  some  state  occasion,  "  What  is  the 
vocative  of  cat  ? "  and,  obtaining  no  answer,  said,  ''  Why, 
puss,  to  be  sure."  Or  when  he  quoted  the  verses — 

"  Old  Daddy  Louglegs  won't  say  his  prayers  ; 
Take  him  by  tLe  left  leg,  and  throw  hiin  down  sUiii-s  !" — 
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as  a  proof  that  the  English  people  were  bred  up  from  the 
nursery  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  religious  persecution;* 
or  when,  being  about  to  preach,  he  sat  during  the  service  at 
the  Communion-table  of  a  Dublin  chm'ch,  pouncing  with  his 
fingers  at  the  flies  which  surrounded  him,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  success ;  or  when,  being  asked  to  consecrate 
a  church,  he  attended  as  usual,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  speak,  said  he  was  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  as 
they  expected,  but  only  to  sign  the  deeds  which  secured  its 
being  set  aside  for  religious  purposes  ;  or  when  he  amused 
himself  by  practising  the  boomerang  in  Stephen^ s  Green. 
Such  and  many  more  were  the  stories  which  used  to  come 
back  to  us  from  across  the  Channel,  and  which  those  who 
knew  Whately  at  Oxford  were  not  slow  to  beheve.  Whether 
Whately  had  ever  been  able  to  whistle,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  decide,  but  if  he  had,  he  would  have  convinced  Mr.  Trollope 
that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  deprives  all  bishops  of  the  power.  Whether 
anything  was  or  was  not  dignified  was,  we  *sincerely  believe, 
a  doubt  which  never  so  much  as  crossed  his  mind.  We  are 
heartily  sorry  that  Miss  Whately  has  felt  herself  precluded  by 
filial  reverence  from  recording  any  of  his  characteristic  sayings 
and  doings,  in  which  "  the  man  ^'  was  a  great  deal  more  dis- 
played than  in  a  large  part  of  the  correspondence  she  has 
given  us,  interesting  as  it  is. 

Well  may  we  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  An  Irish 
bishopric  was  the  last  situation  which  those  who  most  loved 
and  honoured  Whately  would  have  chosen  for  him.  Many 
questions  were  naturally  raised  at  the  time  by  a  nomination  so 
unlikely.  He  had  never  in  his  life  crossed  the  Channel,  and  it 
seemed,  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
acted  only  as  an  Oxford  tutor  should  be  promoted  at  a  jump  to 
an  archi episcopal  throne.  That  he  never  asked  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  we  did  not  need  to  be  told.  He  had,  however, 
only  just  before  been  in  close  correspondence  with  his  favourite 
pupil  Senior,  whom  he  was  urging  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
advocating  the  alienation  of  the  Church  revenues  from  the 
Irish  Establishment  (whether  wholly  or  in  part  does  not 
appear),  and  the  application  of  them  to  the  payment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  To  the  objection  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  refuse  the  money,  he  replied,  that  it  had  never  been 


*  This  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Lord  Macaula/s.  We  should  really  like 
to  know  which  of  the  two  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  or  whether,  as  we 
incline  to  think,  it  was  original  in  both. 
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offered,  and  urged  that  if  he  were  to  go  into  a  ball-room,  and 
say,  '^  Any  young  lady  who  wishes  to  be  married,  hold  up  her 
hand,**  he  would  find  no  hands  held  up.  He  said  also  that  it 
was  an  act  of  justice,  not  to  the  priests  but  to  the  nation.  It 
is  very  probable  that  some  report  of  these  letters  reached  Lord 
Grey  •through  some  "  friend  of  a  friend,*'  and  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  writer  might  be  a  useful  man  to  support  a  plan 
which  must  already  have  been  under  consideration.  The  writer 
can  speak  to  having  seen  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Brougham 
(at  the  time  Lord  Chancellor)  to  a  private  friend,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  promotion  of  Whately  and  two  other  persons 
as  an  object  he  had  especially  in  view.  He  is  likely  enough  to 
have  used  his  influence.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Lord  Grey  certainly 
nominated  him  not  only  without  any  conditions,  but  having 
never  spoken  to  him,  corresponded  with  him,  nor  (to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge)  seen  him.  This  fact,  honourable  to  both 
parties,  was  deposed  to  by  Lord  Grey  himself  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  I^^sh  education  system.  It  appears  also,  that 
Whately,  of  his  own  accord  and  without  any  suggestion, 
direct  or  indirect,  offered  to  give  up  during  his  own  life  any 
part  of  his  revenue  which  the  Government  might  think  it 
desirable  to  divert  to  other  purposes. 

These  facts  make  us  ready  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  conduct  as  Archbishop  inconsistent  with  the  views  which 
he  had  pressed  Senior  to  urge  while  he  was  still  at  Oxford. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  when  the  payment  of  tithes  was  opposed 
all  over  Ireland,  he  urged  upon  the  Government  to  accept  the 
alternative  of  civil  war  in  its  defence,  and  even  promised,  in 
case  of  their  refusal,  to  join  a  voluntary  association  to  defend 
the  tithes  by  force.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  Senior's  plan 
only  contemplated  a  partial  disendowment,  and  his  support  of 
the  appropriation  clause  in  the  Whig  tithe-bill  proves  that, 
even  as  Archbishop,  he  supported  so  much.  Still,  Senior's  pro- 
posal must  have  gone  much  farther  than  the  measure  actually 
proposed  by  the  Whigs,  because  he  wished  to  take  from  the 
endowments  of  the  Protestant  Church  enough  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  priests  of  Ireland,  for  which  purpose  the  revenue 
gained  by  the  appropriation  clause  would  have  been  absurdly 
inadequate.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the 
Archbishop  was  for  retaining  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Esta- 
bhshment,  which  the  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall  was  for 
sweeping  away.  He  repeatedly  assumes,  for  instance,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  ought  to  keep  enough  to  support  au  edu- 
cated man  in  places  where  there  are,  e,g.,  fifty  Protestants. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  himself  why  it  has  a  right  to 
this,  if  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  the  same  right.. 
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He  was  offended  at  the  absurdity  of  men  who  fancied  that 
the  Eeformers  were  for  toleration.     He  says  : — 

Our  Beformers  never  dreamed  of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  of  not  enforcing 
that  which  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  into  this  inconsistency  their 
successors  have,  fallen,  by  blending  the  two  incompatible  ideas  of  national 
religion  and  toleration.  A  departure  from  any  of  the  institutions  of  the 
State  is  an  offence  against  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  visited  with  secular 
penalties.  We  are  like  the  physician  who  first  prescribed  ice,  and  then 
ordered  that  it  should  be  warmed.  We  reverence  the  Reformers  so  much, 
that  we  allow  them  to  put  peas  into  our  shoes,  but  take  the  liberty  to  boil 
them. 

In  another  place  : — 

The  unpersecuting  spirit  of  our  Church  is  only  that  of  (I  wish  I  could  say 
all)  her  individual  members  ;  no  declaration  was  ever  made  by  our  Church 
as  a  body,  that  it  is  unchristian  to  inflict  secular  coercion  and  punishment 
on  professors  of  a  false  religion.  A  man  who  should  hold,  as  Bishop  Jewel 
and  others  of  our  Reformers  did,  the  right  and  duty  of^  putting  down  heresy 
by  civil  penalties  (though  I  should  think  him  so  far  an  unenlightened 
Christian),  might  be  an  unimpeachable  member  of  our  Church.  He  might 
defy  you  to  show  anything  against  him  in  the  Articles  ;  and  if  yon  appealed 
to  the  Canons,  you  would  find  them  all  on  his  side.  Whether  a  man  be 
Papist  or  Protestant  in  name,  let  him  beware  chiefly  of  Old  Adam. 

Neither  was  he,  like  so  many  Protestants,  wholly  forgetful 
that  the  Irish  have  natural  feelings  as  well  as  other  people. 
Se  says  :— 

The  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  which  is  spoken  of 
by  many  thoughtless  Liberals  and  designing  demagogues  as  a  burden  to  the 
Irish  nation,  and  which  the  ultra-Protestants  speak  of  as  nothing  at  all 
to  be  complained  of  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  should  be  viewed,  though  no 
burden,  yet  as  a  grievance,  as  being  an  insult.  The  real  burden  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  is  one  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to  complain 
of  as  such, — the  maintenance  of  their  own  priests.  And  in  like  manner  the 
Orangemen  have  been  accustomed  to  defend  the  insult,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  no  injury,  and  the  injury  on  the  ground  that  it  is  no  insult.  If  you  cut 
off  three-fourths  of  the  revenues,  and  then  three-fourths  of  the  remainder, 
you  would  not  have  advanced  one  step  towards  conciliation,  as  long  as  the 
Protestant  Church  is  called  the  National  Church.  The  members  of  our 
communion  here  should  be  a  branch  of  the  English  Church,  just  as  there  is 
one  in  India,  or  in  any  other  of  our  foreign  possessions.  No  one  talks  of  the 
"  Church  of  India,"  or  of  the  "  United  Church  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
India."  And  there  is  no  jealousy  or  displeasure  excited,  as  there  probably 
would  be  if  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  and  Parsees  and  Roman  Catholic 
Christians,  &c.,  were  told  that  ours  was  the  National  Church  of  their  country. 
In  advocating  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  payment  of  the  priests  (not  as 
puzzle-headed  bigots  are  accustomed  to  say,  by  a  Protestant  Government,  but 
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out  of  the  revenues  of  a  nation  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Romish,  revenues 
to  which  both  contribute,  and  in  which  both  have  a  right  to  an  equitable 
share),  I  and  others  who  thought  with  me  were  considered  as  half  Papists  or 
Latitudinarians,  &c.  (voL  ii.  p.  458). 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  this;  but  he  should 
have  remarked  that  the  principle  of  making  the  Estab- 
lished the  National  Church,  though  a  great  insult,  is  much 
more  than  an  insult.  It  is  carried  out  to  a  thousand  logical 
consequences,  which  are  most  serious  practical  grievances ;  as, 
e,g,y  in  the  rule  that  foundlings  and  abandoned  children  are  to 
be  brought  up  as  Protestants,  even  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  whole  population  is  Catholic :  and  again,  that  in 
those  parts  the  Protestant  chaplain  in  gaols  and  unions  is 
paid  at  public  expense,  even  though  there  are  no  inmates  of 
his  religion,  because  he  represents  the  National  Church. 
It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  Whately's  writings  are  given,  like 
this,  without  date.  It  seems  as  if,  when  he  had  been  longer 
Archbishop,  he  became  gradually  stronger  in  his  support  of 
the  Irish  Establishment;  thus  in  1847  he  denounces  his  own 
former  plan : — 

I  suppose and would  do  their  best  to  prevent  [the  payment  of  the 

Irish  priests]  except  in  the  way  of  taking  the  funds  from  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment ;  a  plan  than  which  Satan  himself  could  not  devise  a  more  effectual 
one  for  keeping  up  and  exasperating  the  animosities  of  this  wretched  country. 

Of  the  date  of  this  important  change  of  opinion  we  are  told 
nothing.     About  the  same  time  he  remarks  : — 

Anything  of  conciliation  has  a  far  better  effect  when  not  extorted.  Some 
people  reproach  the  Roman  Catholics  for  not  being  grateful  for  emancipation. 
I  always  thought  them  rather  over-grateful  to  O'Connell ;  but  as  for  the  Tory 
Ministry,  to  thank  them  for  granting  what  they  dared  not  refuse,  would  have 
justified  the  spelling  of  the  word  "  great  fooL"  You  might  as  well  thank  an 
ox  for  a  beef-steak  (vol.  ii.  p.  91). 

In  1841  he  wrote  from  Ems  in  terms  which  imply  a  con- 
siderable apprehension  of  the  master  evil  of  Ireland : — 

There  are  multitudes  here  of  huge  orange-coloured  slugs.  Shall  I  bring 
over  some  to  fill  sinecure  places  in  Ireland  ? 

To  a  person  who  compared  Ireland  to  England,  referring 
the  contrast  to  religion,  he  wrote : — 

To  try  what  could  be  done  for  tjie  deterioration  of  Protestants,  you  must 
suppose  England  again  conquered  by  the  Normans  or  some  foreign  people  of 
a  different  religion,  who  seize  on  all  the  land,  and  take  all  the  Church  endow- 
ments for  their  own  Church,  leaving  the  mass  of  the  population — ^all  poor — to 
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maintain  their  own  ministers  on  the  yoluntaiy  system.  And  especially  if  this 
had  been  done  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  English  were  far  less  civilized 
than  now,  what  would  they  be  at  this  day  1 


He  speaks  of  '^  Lord  John^s  most  absurd  Durham  letter/' 
and  was  against  the  equally  absurd  measure  which  followed  it. 
His  chief  anxiety,  however,  was,  that  no  bill  should  be  passed 
which  did  not  include  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  ^^  What 
we  the  Irish  Protestants  have  to  do  is,  not  to  try  to  aggravate 
the  rage  in  England,  but  to  implore  that  we  may  be  kept  in 
the  same  boat.     That  is  our  only  chance. '^ 

The  measure  in  which  he  was  most  interested  as  Archbishop 
was  the  Irish  National  Education.  We  have  here  an  immense 
correspondence  about  it.  This  man,  who  really  beheved  him- 
self to  stand  so  entirely  aloof  from  all  parties,  was  always 
urging  that  the  Government  should  not  make  any  man  a 
Protestant  Bishop  unless  he  was  a  supporter  of  that  plan. 
Nothing  could  have  been  a  more  violent  party  measure ;  for 
the  Protestant  clergy  who  supported  it  were  little  more  than 
a  clique  of  his  own  followers.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  Education  Board.  Lord  Derby's 
plan,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  that  secular  instruction 
should  be  given  in  mixed  schools,  but  that  no  school  should 
be  aided  by  a  government  grant  in  which  all  Catholic  children 
were  not  regularly  taught  their  religion  by  their  own  priest, 
or  in  which  any  Protestant,  whether  schoolmaster  or  clergy- 
man, or  other  person,  was  allowed  to  give  them  any  sort  or 
degree  of  religious  teaching,  whether  more  or  less.  By 
degrees,  the  plan  was  modified  to  meet  Protestant  objections. 
Two  classes  of  schools  were  then  established,  and  in  those 
called  non-vested  the  patron  was  allowed  to  teach  what 
he  liked,  the  only  restraint  being  that  he  could  not  compel 
the  attendance  of  any  individual  child  upon  his  religious 
instruction,  if  its  parents  objected  to  it  in  writing.  What 
great  opportunities  for  proselytizing  this  change  gave,  no  one 
can  doubt.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  was  very  old,  and  had 
been  educated  in  times  when  the  persecution  had  hardly  passed 
away.  Dr.  Whately  came  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  a 
great  power  of  work,  and  managed  by  degrees  to  get  the 
thing  almost  entirely  into  his  own  hands.  Especially,  he 
drew  up  several  religious  books  for  use  by  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants.  At  last  Dr.  Murray,  the  Catholic  Archbishop, 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  Archbishop,,  and  he  at  once 
objected  to  Dr.  Whately's  religious  books.  The  Government, 
as  in  duty  and  honour  bound,  gave  way.  Dr.  Whately,  after  a 
most  strenuous  resistance,  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
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board,  on  the  professed  ground  that  the  removal  of  these 
books  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  any  persons  who  might  have 
united  their  schools  to  the  board  while  they  were  sanctioned. 
In  this  discussion  he  insisted,  over  and  over  again,  that  to 
concede  this  point  was  to  abandon  the  original  principles  of 
the  system.  To  remain  on  the  Commission  he  declared  would 
be  to  pretend  he  was  carrying  out  "  the  system,  when  in  reality 
he  was  subverting  it/'  "  The  office  I  have  hitherto  held  is 
in  reality  suppressed;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  in  me  to 
deceive  Parliament  and  the  public,  by  pretending  to  go  on 
carrying  out  the  system,  which,  in  truth,  is  fundamentally 
changed/'  We  have  marked  as  many  passages  of  this  kind 
as  would  fill  several  pages.  He  everywhere  protests  that  his 
only  desire  was  to  carry  out  the  original  system  on  its  original 
principles.  We  observe  this  with  real  regret,  for  in  all  these 
declarations  we  do  not  see  how  to  acquit  him  pf  positive  fraud. 
He  must  have  known  that  the  original  principle  (compared 
with  which  all  others  were  only  details)  was,  that  the  system 
should  be  free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  proselytism. 
If,  therefore,  he  believed  that  the  schools  were  practically 
turned  to  that  purpose,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  have 
protested  against  the  abuse,  even  if  none  of  his  colleagues  had 
discovered  it.  Much  more  was  he  bound  not  to  object  to 
any  change  which  would  prevent  it — more  than  all,  not  to 
object  to  such  a  change,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  "  the  original  system.''  In  the  letters  printed  by  Miss 
Whately,  there  is  no  hint  that  his  real  object  was  consciously 
difierent  from  his  professions.  But  she  has,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  admitted  some  passages  of  a  journal  kept  by  Mr. 
Senior  on  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  in  1852,  which  prove  that 
he  consciously  and  deliberately  used  the  system  for  that 
purpose.     He  said  : — 

The  education  supplied  by  the  National  Board  is  gradually  supplanting  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  ...  I  believe  that  mixed 
education  is  gradually  enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  if  we 
give  it  up,  we  give  up  the  only  hope  of  weaning  the  Irisb  from  the  abuses  of 
Popery.  But  I  cannot  venture  openly  to  profess  this  opinion.  I  cannot 
.  openly  support  the  Education  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I  have 
to  fight  its  battle  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied  behind  me. 

He  adds  that  the  religious  books  to  which  he  had  obtained 
Archbishop  Murray^s  sanction,  and  to  which  Cardinal  Cullen 
objected,  wore  a  special  means  of  this  '^undermining,'^  and 
that  he  had  always  expected  it  would  be  so,  although  Dr. 
Murray  had  failed  to  foresee  it. 

We  heartily  regret  to   be  compelled  to  feel  that  in  this 
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matter  Dr.  Whately  was  guilty  of  a  ''pious  fraud''  of  a  very 
gross  order.  In  future  those  Catholics  who  object  to  the 
mixed  system,  and  to  his  own  religious  works,  can  quote  his 
authority.  It  was  adopted,  and  we  presume  is  still  supported, 
in  his  own  words,  ''  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,''  by  which 
he  intended  to  ''  undermine  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
"  to  wean  the  Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery."  Such  lan- 
guage, we  trust,  will  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  whom  it 
concerns. 

I  Another  painful  mark  of  gradual  deterioration  in  the  firm- 
ness of  Whately's  moral  principles  was  the  patronage  which, 
in  his  later  years,  he  was  induced  to  give  to  the  base  system 
of  pecuniary  proselytizing  in  Ireland.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  opposed  to  it.  In  vol.  i.  p.  363,  he  gives  several  instances 
of  the  abandoned  character  of  the  pretended  converts.  He 
then  said : — 

My  experience  would  have  conyinced  me,  had  I  doubted  it,  that  some 
zealous  Protestants  are  so  eager  for  a  convert,  that  they  hastily  take  for 
granted  a  man's  being  a  sincere  Protestant  if  he  does  but  echo  all  they  say, 
and  answer  leading  questions  to  their  mind ;  when  perhaps  he  is,  as  I  have 
found  in  some  cases,  too  ignorant  (to  waive  all  suspicion  of  deliberate  false- 
hood) to  be  properly  called  either  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  from  his 
knowing,  I  may  say,  nothing  of  either  the  one  religion  or  the  other. 

He  was  speaking  especially  of  persons  who  pretended, 
falsely  as  he  believed,  to  have  been  priests. 

This  was  in  1836;  some  years  later  (apparently  through  the 
influence  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  who  are  well  known  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  detestable  system)  he  was  led 
into  giving  it  his  decided  patronage.  He  gave  Mr.  Senior  the 
strongest  assurances  that  bribery  is  not  used.  "W^e  have 
seldom  been  under  stronger  temptation  to  adopt  his  own 
explanation,  and  say  '^  he  knew  better."  Possibly,  however, 
he  may  have  deceived  himself.  An  Englishman  is  likely  to 
judge  of  the  poor  of  other  countries  by  those  of  England ;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  an  Englishman  of  the  poorest  class  knows  or 
cares  enough  about  the  diflferences  between  diflerent  religions 
to  refuse  for  his  child  the  offer  of  a  comfortable,  nay,  abundant 
maintenance,  and  a  future  carger  in  a  very  much  higher  social 
position  than  his  own,  on  condition  of  his  being  educate4 
in  some  particular  "  denomination."  How  detestable  and 
wicked  is  the  system  of  kidnapping  infants  by  means  of  the 
"  birdsnests/'  which  is  now  associated  in  Ireland  with  the 
once  honoured  name  of  Whately,  we  need  tell  no  one  who 
has  read  an  article  in  the  Month  for  December,  1866.  If 
there  are  any  of  pur  readers  who  have  not  read  thai  ftrticlei  wo 
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would  earnestly  request  them  immediately  to  do  so.  As  to 
adults,  the  system  is  no  doubt  less  cruel.  Its  victims  are 
responsible  agents ;  and  if  they  sell  their  souls  under  tempta- 
tions, however  great,  they  are  themselves  in  fault,  although 
less  so  than  those  who  buy  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  notorious  that,  in  the  very  poorest  districts  of  Ireland,  at 
the  moments  of  greatest  distress,  any  Cathohc  who  will  con- 
sent to  call  himself  or  herself  a  Protestant  is  certain  to  be 
well  provided  for,  and  in  general  to  obtain  a  salary  (as  a 
schoolmaster  or  mistress,  a  Scripture-reader,  district  visitor, 
or  under  some  such  title)  which  places  him  as  much  above 
his  former  station  in  life  as  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year 
would  place  most  of  our  domestic  servants.  This  system,  in 
Dr.  Whately's  opinion,  is  not  bribery.  We  presume  he 
persuaded  himself  that  all  the  converts  would  equally  have 
become  Protestants  if  they  had  expected  that  starvation,  not 
plenty,  would  be  the  consequence.  He  probably  was  not 
aware,  as  we  are,  of  cases  in  which  persons  of  this  class, 
drawing  a  salary  of  £100  a  year,  have  come  by  night  to  a  lay 
Cathohc  gentleman  to  express  their  earnest  desire  to  escape 
to  any  other  way  of  life  if  they  could  only  get  enough  to  keep 
them  from  actual  starvation. 

Dr.  Whately  wrote  to  Dr.  Copleston : — 

You  have  an  inestimable  advantage,  so  far  as  you  are  interested  in  Irish 
affairs,  in  being  able  to  apply  to  one,  of  whom  you  are  assured  by  an  intimacy 
of  above  thirty  years,  that  he  is  incapable,  not  only  of  wilful  deceit,  but  also 
of  speaking,  as  firom  knowledge,  when  he  is  only  giving  conjectures,  and  also 
cUoof  from  all  parties^  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  an  English 
Protestant  in  Ireland  is,  from  the  necessity  of  his  position,  a 
member  of  a  party ;  and  that  an  Englishman  placed  in  an  Irish 
Protestant  archbishopric  is,  by  his  position,  the  spirit  of 
party  personified.  How  totally  an  able  man  may  be  bhnded 
by  party  spirit,  while  he  fancies  he  sees.  Dr.  Whately  strikingly 
exemplified. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  his  parliamentary  career,  nor  of 
his  exertions  to  procure  the  abolition  of  transportation,  which 
he  said  he  had  been  "  specially  sent  into  the  world  to  oppose  ;  ^' 
nor  have  we  had  space  to  follow  him  into  his  daily  private  life, 
of  which  his  daughter  gives  a  very  interesting  but  short 
account. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  after  having  held  the  see 
of  Dublin  two-and-thii*ty  years.  His  mind  was  always  active ; 
he  was  ever  striving  to  spread  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  yet  we  greatly  doubt  whether  either  in  England  or 
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Ireland  any  religious  efiFect  of  his  labours  erven  now  remains. 
In  theology  his  school  is  gone  by.  We  much  doubt  whether 
there  is  one  man  who  both  follows  his  methods  and  is  satisfied 
with  his  conclusions.  Many  who  once  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
guide  are  now  Catholics  or  ^'  ritualists '';  many  more  have 
abandoned  all  definite  religious  behef.  Even  those  who  would 
most  willingly  call  themselves  of  his  school,  look  back  to  his 
theological  teaching  as  an  inconsistency.  His  intellectual  is 
greater  than  his  religious  influence.  His  clear  logic,  his  re- 
markable power  of  illustration,  his  undoubtedly  full  conviction 
of  all  he  taught,  must  make  his  works  interesting  as  long  as 
they  are  read  at  all.  His  power  of  illustration  in  particular 
was  not  only  very  great,  but  also  singular  in  kind.  It  is  never 
poetical ;  it  never  throws  a  halo  of  light  and  beauty  over  any 
idea,  or  makes  the  visible  world  a  shadow  of  the  invisible. 
His  illustrations  are  always  employed  to  make  his  meaning 
clearer,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have  a  force  and  life  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has 
been  equalled.  Sometimes  they  are  humorqus,  as  when  he 
compares  a  committee  of  nine  for  the  reform  of  the  university 
statutes  (of  which  he  was  a  member)  to  the  nine  muses,  "  who 
are  always  *  painted  singing  all  at  one  time,  on  nine  diflerent 
themes.'' 


*  This  word  is,  in  the  book,  "  printed,^*  We  never  remember  to  have  read 
a  book  in  which  mistakes  of  this  kind  (one  word  which  nearly  makes  sense 
being  substituted  for  another)  were  so  common.  These  seem  to  be  errors  of 
transcription,  not  of  the  press.  They  should  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 
Among  very  many  more  we  have  "latter"  for  "letter,"  "possess"  for 
"  profess,"  "  firmly "  for  "  fairly,"  and  the  slaveowners  in  America  are 
amusingly  described  as  sending  free  blacks  to  "Siberia,"  where  Liberia 
is  evidently  meant. 
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Aet.    II.— the    relations    op    S.    PAUL    WITH 

S.  PETER. 

The  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  By  John  Ignatius 
Bollinger,  D.D.  Translated  by  Henry  Nutcombb  Oxsnham, 
M.A.     London:  Allen. 

8.  PauTs  Epistle  to  ike  Oalatians,  A  revised  text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Illustrations.  By  J.  B.  Lightpoot,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge  :  Macmillan. 

IN  a  later  article  of  our  present  number,  y^^e  defend  against 
Dr.  Pusey  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity. 
As  a  foundation  of  our  argument,  we  draw  attention  to  one 
fact,  so  transparently  evident  on  the  surface  of  history,  that 
no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  calling  it  in  question.  The 
first  Christians  considered  themselves  as  having  received  a 
Divine  command,  (1)  to  accept  as  infallible  truth  the  Apostolic 
preaching;  and  (2)  to  form  themselves  into  one  society,  under 
unreserved  submission  to  the  Apostolic  government.  No  one, 
therefore,  who  believes  that  Christianity  is  from  God,  has 
ever  denied  that  the  Apostles  did,  in  fact,  receive  this  two- 
fold commission;  and  yet  Protestants  have  at  times  put 
forth  various  statements  concerning  S.  Paul,  which  would 
lead  by  immediate  consequence  to  a  directly  contrary  con- 
clusion. They  have  implied,  e,  g.,  that  S.  Peter  fell  into 
this  or  that  doctrinal  mistake,  which  S.  Paul  correpted; 
and,  again,  that  the  latter  claimed  the  right  of  legislating  for 
his  own  converts,  quite  independently  of  the  earher  Apostles. 
Yet  the  former  of  these  implications  is  simply  an  implication 
that  S.  Peter  was  not  doctrinally  infallible;  while  from  the 
latter  it  would  at  once  ensue,  that  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
did  not  constitute  one  body  politic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
composed  of  distinct  and  independent  societies.  No  Pro- 
testant could  directly  maintain  either  of  these  two  conclu- 
sions ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  important,  care- 
fully to  examine  those  phenomena  on  which  his  premisses  rest. 
Then,  further,  in  our  next  number  we  are  to  maintain  against 
Dr.  Pusey  that  S.  Peter  was  not  merely  an  Apostle,  but  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles ;  possessing  by  divine  right  a  certain 
authority  over  the  rest :  and  it  will  be  obviously  convenient, 
therefore,  to  take  the  present  opportunity  for  examining  those 
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particulars  in  S.  Paul's  history  whicH  Protestants  allege  against 
the  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  common  ground  between 
our  opponents  and  ourselves ;  and  in  examining  it  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand,  we  shall  derive  great  assistance  from  the  two 
works  which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  our  article.  When 
Mr.  Oxenham's  translation  first  appeared,  while  rendering  full 
justice  to  the  singular  merits  of  Dr.  Dollinger's  work,  we 
expressed  at  length  our  sense  of  what  appeared  to  us  its 
serious  defects  (July,  1866,  pp.  247 — 251) :  but  in  the  present 
article  it  will  be  our  more  pleasing  task  to  deal  almost  exclu- 
sively with  points  on  which  we  cordially  concur  with  the 
learned  writer.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Commentary  displays  a  most 
unusual  amount  of  learning,  ability,  and  candour ;  and  we  are 
very  happy  to  add,  that  the  principles  advocated  or  implied 
throughout  are  those  of  the  more  orthodox  among  Protestants. 

It  so  happens  that  in  every  case  the  Protestant  disparage- 
ment of  S.  Peter  turns  on  that  great  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
which  declares  the  Ceremonial  Law  to  be  utterly  abolished. 
We  must  begin,  therefore,  with  a  brief  reference  to  that  doc- 
trine. We  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  treat  it  with  any  kind 
of  completeness;  but  only  just  so  far  as  is  necessary,  for  ap- 
preciating the  relationship  between  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
According,  then,  to  the  view  universaUy  received  in  the  Church 
from  the  time  of  S.  Augustine,  the  case  stands  thus: — 
The  Jewish  Ceremonial  Law  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  Gospel  Law  was  sufficiently  promul- 
gated. From  the  very  day  of  Pentecost,  so  soon  as  the  Gospel 
was  sufficiently  promulgated  to  the  Jews  in  any  place,  the 
Ceremonial  Law  ceased  to  bind  them.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  several  years,  as  theologians  express  it,  it  was  not  deadly 
although  dead.  That  is,  though  the  Jews  were  not  bound  to 
practise  it,  yet  they  were  fully  permitted  to  do  so.  There 
were  two  different  reasons  for  this.  Firstly,  as  Dr.  DoUinger 
observes,  so  long  as  the  Jewish  polity  and  "Temple  stood 
it  was  idle  to  think  of  abolishing  the  Law ;  or  at  least  its 
abolition  could  only  have  come  about  through  a  general  and 
simultaneous  entrance  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  its  lower 
as  its  higher  classes,  into  the  Church,  For  the  ceremonial  was 
also  a  civil  law ;  the  Jew  was  bound  to  its  observance  not  only 
as  an  individual,  but  above  all  as  a  member  of  the  state  and 
nation ;  nor  was  there  any  command  of  the  Lord  to  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  to  separate  from  his  people  and  its  Church  and 
State  organization.  Moreover,  in  Judoea  and  Galilee  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so  witJwut  emigrating.  .  .  Thus  it  was  not  left 
to  the  caprice  of  the  believers  in  Judsea  whether  they  would 
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observe  the  Ceremonial  Law  or  not,  but  was  for  them  a  neces- 
sity^^ (vol.  i.  p.  84).  Then,  secondly  and  subordinately,  the 
Jews  were  in  general  so  obstinately  attached  to  their  ritual,  that 
the  attempt  suddenly  and  without  preparation  to  have  required 
its  abandonment,  would  have  placed  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  their  reception  of  the  Gospel.  The  Apostles,  consequently, 
not  only  did  not  command  a  Jewish  convert  to  abstain  from 
practising  the  Ceremonial  Law ;  they  practised  it  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  punctually  and  diligently.  And  they  carefully 
abstained  from  promulgating  the  doctrine  that  its  obligation 
had  ceased. 

And  yet  no  one  who  accepts  the  New  Testament  can 
successfully  maintain,  that  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  they 
ever  regarded  this  Law  and  the  Jewish  Temple-service  as 
permanent  institutions ;  or  as  constituting  an  integral  part  of 
Christianity.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that 
our  Lord  should  have  concealed  from  them,  what  he  declared  to 
the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.  21);  not  to  mention  His  pro- 
phecy on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple 
(Matt.xxiv.2,&c.) :  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  it  observed  (John  xiv. 
26),  recalled  to  their  memory  whatever  He  had  spoken.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that,  some  time  before  S.  Peter's  Cornelius-vision,  the  essen- 
tially transient  character  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  publicly 
preached  by  Christians ;  since  it  was  this  very  doctrine  for 
which  S.  Stephen  was  martyred.*     The  being  merely  told  that 


*  Acts  VL  13,  14 : — "  Statuerunt  falsos  testes  qui  dicerent  *  homo  iste  non 
cessat  loqui  verba  adversus  locum  sanctum  et  legem  ;  audivimus  enim  eum 
dicentem  quonlam  Jesus  Nazarenus  hie  destruet  locum  istum,  et  mutabit 
traditiones  quas  tradidit  nobis  Moyses.*"  Dr.  Lightfoot  beyond  doubt  is 
substantially  correct  in  his  remark  (p.  281)  that  "  the  accused  attempts  no 
denial,  but  pleads  a  justification."  Had  the  charge  been  simply  destitute  of 
all  foundation,  S.  Stephen^s  defence  would  have  been,  that  he  reverenced  the 
Temple  and  the  Law  as  absolutely  and  unreservedly  as  any  Hebrew  present ; 
but  no  imaginable  analysis  of  his  speech  can  represent  this  as  its  drift.  See 
e.  g,  viL  47, 48 : — "  Salomon  autem  aedificavit  Illi  domum,  sed  non  Excelsus  in 
manufactis  habitat.*'  That  is,  to  use  k  Lapide's  paraphrase,  "  Be  not  proud 
because  of  your  Temple  and  its  Jewish  rites,  as  thoiLgh  they  were  to  he  per- 
petual,  &c."  To  the  same  effect  Tirinus  :  "  If  anything  pricked  the  Jews  to 
the  heart,  this  last  conmient  concerning  the  Temple,  as  though  it  were  not  so 
dear  to  God,  roused  them  all  to  the  height  of  frenzy."  In  what  respect,  then, 
were  S.  Stephen's  accusers  "  false  witnesses  "  ?  "  They  perhaps  said  nothing 
but  truth,"  says  Calmet  (ad  Act.  vi.  13,  14),  "  in  maintaining  that  [according 
to  S.  Stephen]  Jesus  had  said  that  the  Temple  should  he  destroyed  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  Law  abolished.  But  they  spoke  fakely  in  saying  that 
Sscording  to  S.  Stephen]  Jesus  would  Himself  destroy  the  Temple."  Similarly, 
enochius.  The  charge  was  further  and  more  importantly  false,  as  Dr. 
Lightfoot  truly  remarks  (p.  281),  in  that  it  totally  "  misrepresents  the  spirit 
which  animated  S.   Stephen's  teaching."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
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at  some  future  unknown  period  Jewish  ceremonialism  would 
cease^  was  of  course  indefinitely  less  startling  and  repulsive  to 
Jewish  believers,  than  the  notion  that,  while  the  Temple-ser- 
vices remained  in  fall  celebration,  any  children  of  Abraham 
could  be  dispensed  from  their  frequentation  and  practice.  The 
Apostles  meanwhile  were  mainly  occupied  in  imbuing  their 
flock  with  a  morality  which  was  new  to  very  many,  and  a 
Faith  which  was  new  to  all ;  they  were  speaking  of  God^s 
Eternal  Son  and  Life-giving  Spirit ;  of  redemption,  faith,  and 
grace.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to  them,  before  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  even  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  time  was 
come  for  making  that  important  change  which  was  inaugu- 
rated by  his  reception  into  the  Church.  Nor,  be  it  remem- 
bered, did  the  prevalent  restriction,  even  at  that  early  period, 
operate  necessarily  in  the  way  of  exclusion ;  because  every 
human  being  had  full  hberty  of  becoming  a  proselyte  to  the 
Mosaic  Law.* 

We  are  not  aware  that  Protestants  in  general  will  demur 
to  any  portion  of  t^he  above  sketch ;  though  they  represent 
S.  Peter  as  more  or  less  confused  and  uncertain,  as  to  one  or 
two  further  truths  built  by  God  on  this  foundation.  Our  most 
convenient  course,  then,  will  be  to  trace,  under  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
guidance,  the  successive  stages  along  which  the  Church  pro- 
ceeded, in  applying  to  practice  the  fundamental  Christian 
doctrine,  that  no  believer  is  obliged  to  comply  with  the  Jewish 
Ceremonial  Law.  At  each  successive  stage,  we  will  consider 
the  position  assumed  by  S.  Peter  and  the  earlier  Apostles. 

The  first  disciples  consisted  of  four  classes  :  (1)  those  who 
were  Jewish  by  descent  and  lived  in  Judaea;  (2)  those  who 
were  Jewish  by  descent,  but  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
world,  though  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the  Pasch ; 
(3)  those  who  were  descended  from  '^  proselytes ; ''  and  (4) 
those  who  were  themselves  proselytes.  All  these  were  circum- 
cised, and  kept  the  whole  Ceremonial  Law ;  yet  the  Hebrews 

referred  most  reverently  to  the  Temple  and  Ceremonial  Law,  as  having 
been  of  Divine  institution.  But  whereas  he  also  preached  that  they  had 
not  been  instituted  as  permanent,  he  was  falsely  charged  with  "speaking 
against "  them.     Cf.  the  "  false  witnesses  "  against  our  Lord. 

♦  Suarez,  in  his  "  de  Legibus  "  (1. 9,  c.  15-20)  draws  out  most  powerfully  the 
full  doctrine  as  to  the  Ceremonial  Law,  becoming  firstly  "  mortua  "  and  after- 
wards "  mortifera."  He  assumes  throughout,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
Apostles  knew  from  the  very  day  of  Pentecost  the  cessation  of  its  obliga- 
toriness. He  does  not,  however,  advert  at  all  to  that  necessity  of  observing 
it,  which  resulted  (as  Dr.  DoUinger  points  out)  from  the  law  of  the  land. 
Moreover,  Suarez  himself  inclines  to  name  a  considerably  earlier  period  than 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  epoch  at  which  it  became  **  mortifera." 
We  cannot  ourselves  follow  him  in  this  particular. 
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proper  had  ever  regarded  the  '^  Hellenists  "  *  with  saspicion 
and  distrust.  "As  the  number  of  disciples  increased " 
(Acts  vi.  1),  this  mutual  estrangement  found  an  entrance  into 
the  Church ;  and  it  happened,  either  that  the  interest  of  the 
Hellenist  widows  was  comparatively  neglected  in  the  daily 
distribution  of  alms,  or  else  that  the  Hellenists  themselves 
unjustly  suspected  this.  The  Apostles  (v.  4)  desiring  to  apply 
themselves  without  distraction  to  their  more  spiritual  duties^ 
begged  the  brethren  at  large  to  select  seven  deacons  for  the 
care  of  the  poor.  "  All  the  names  of  the  seven  "  thus  selected 
'^  are  Greek,  pointing  to  a  Hellenist  rather  than  a  Hebrew  ex- 
traction; and  one,'^  Nicolaus,  "is  especially  described  as  a 
proselyte,  being  doubtless  chosen  to  represent  a  hitherto 
small  but  growing  section  of  the  community.''  (Lightfoot, 
p.  280.)  Even  in  this  fact,  we  find  S.  Peter  and  his  co-Apostles 
steadily  resisting  any  undue  pre-eminence  of  that  class  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged. 

Next  follows  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  one  of  the  seven, 
for  proclaiming  the  transitory  character  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Ceremonial  Law.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
Apostles  and  whole  Christian  body  considered  themselves 
absolutely  identified  with  S.  Stephen's  cause.  He  had  but 
proclaimed  what  the  Apostles  commissioned  him  to  proclaim. 

'^  The  indirect  consequences  of  his  martyrdom  extend  far 
beyond  the  immediate  effect  of  his  dying  words.  A  persecu- 
tion ^  arose  about  Stephen.'  The  disciples  of  the  mother  Churcli 
'  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judssa  and 
Samaria  (viii.  1).'  Some  of  the  refugees  even  '  travelled  as  far 
as  Phoenice  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch  (xi.  19).'  This  dispersion 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  parent  of  the  first  Gentile  congrega- 
tion. The  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was 
baptized  in  the  blood  of  Stephen."  (Lightfoot,  p.  281.) 
'^  The  great  persecution  in  Jerusalem  dispersed  most  of  the 
believers  over  the  provinces  of  Judeea  and  Samaria,  and  even 
drove  them  further  to  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch.  That 
the  Apostles,  who  were  chiefly  threatened,  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
showed  that  they  had  recei/ved  a  special  command  of  Christ  to  do 
so/'     (Dollinger,  p.  68.) 

We  now  arrive  at  an  extremely  important  step  in  the  Church's 

*  "  The  Hellenists  were  the  Grecian  Jews :  not  only  those  who  were 
themselves  proselytes, — not  only  those  who  came  of  families  once  prose- 
lytized,— but  all  who,  on  account  of  origin  or  habitation,  spoke  Ghiek  as 
their  ordinary  language,  and  used  ordinarily  (he  Septuagint  versionJ*  — 
(Alford  ad  Acts  vi  1.)  It  is  to  be  i^gretted  that  the  Vulgate  uses  the  same 
word, "  Greci,"  for  such  different  classes  as  the  *EXX^vi<7rai  and  the  "EXXi|»'ej:. 

t  Acta  viii.  1 — 7  :  xi.  19. 
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denationaUzation ;  the  conversion  of  Samaria.  '^  The  Samari- 
tan occupied  the  border  land  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile. 
TheologicaUy,  as  geographically,  he  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  Half  Hebrew  by  race,  half 
Israelite  in  the  acceptance  of  a  portion  of  the  "Bacred  canon,  he 
held  an  anomalous  position,  shunning  and  shunned  by  the  Jew, 
yet  clinging  to  the  same  promises  and  looking  forward  to  the 
same  hopes.''  (Lightfoot,  p.  282.)  How  did  the  Apostles 
receive  the  intelligence,  that  multitudes  of  these  men  had 
received  Baptism  ?  with  disapprobation  ?  with  misgiving  ? 
On  the  contrary — since  Philip  had  not  the  power  of  imparting 
the  visible  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^the  Apostles  at  once 
commissioned  SS.  Peter  and  John  to  ratify  and  complete  the 
holy  work  which  PhiUp  had  begun.  (Acts  viii.  14 — 17.) 

Matters  at  length  became  ripe  for  a  still  more  important  and 
significant  movement ;  the  admission  of  Gentiles  as  such  into 
the  one  fold,  without  any  necessity  for  their  taking  the  inter- 
mediate step,  and  becoming  proselytes  to  Judaism.  If  we 
may  so  speak,  God  inaugurated  this  great  epoch  by  a  solemn 
ceremonial;  nor  did  He  assign  to  S.  Peter  the  mere  task  of 
approving  and  completing  what  had  been  done  by  a  subordi- 
nate, but,  on  the  contrary,  of  himself  beginning,  carrying 
through,  and  accomplishing  the  inaugural  act.  He  learned  by 
a  vision  (Acts  x.  10 — 16),  that  the  appointed  time  was  now 
come ;  that  whereas  under  the  old  Covenant  "  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  had  marked  out  and  given  for  food  only  certain 
classes  of  animals ''  (DoUinger,  p.  71),  the  time  was  now  come 
when  all  animals  were  indiflferently  to  be  eaten  within  the 
borders  of  the  Church.*     Then  entered  the    messengers  of 

*  Dr.  Dollinger  apparently  considers  (p.  72)  that  S.  Peter  did  not  know, 
before  this  vision,  eren  so  much  as  this  ;  viz.,  that  the  Ceremonial  Law  was 
no  permanent  and  integral  portion  of  Christianity.  Not  here  to  dwell 
on  other  extremely  strong  grounds  of  objection  against  this  opinion,  it 
is  surely  altogether  irreconcileable  (1)  with  S.  Stephen's  preaching,  and 
(2)  with  S.  Peter's  own  approval  of  the  Samaritan  conversions.  S.  Peter^s 
words,  indeed  (Acts  x.  34,  35),  are  understood  by  Dr.  DoUinger  as 
imposing  this  view  ;  but,  we  are  convinced,  imWly.  S.  Peter  says,  "  In 
veritate  comperi  (iw*  dXriBtiac  KarnXaftfidvofiai)  quia  non  est  personarum 
acceptor  Deus ;  sed  in  omni  gente  qui  timet  Eum  et  operatur  justitiara 
acceptus  est  Illi  :**  which  Dr.  Dollinger  understands  as  meanmg,  ^^  Now  for  the 
first  time  I  discover,  &c."  But  (1)  how  monstrously  unworthy  the  supposition, 
that  an  inspired  Apostle  can  have  been  commissioned  to  teach  on  faith  and 
grace,  without  knowing  so  elementary  a  truth  as  that  all  truly  good  men 
are  acceptable  to  God :  moreover  (2)  Dr.  Dollinger  strangely  forgets,  that 
the  very  Apostolic  commission  was  "  Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes."  On 
coming  to  the  facts  of  this  particular  case.  Dr.  Dollinger's  mistake  is  equally 
evident  '  It  is  simply  impot»sible  that  S.  Peter  could  express  himself  as 
having  at  that  moment  discovtred  that  men  of  all  nations  are  admitted  into 
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Cornelius,  who  had  himself  been  favoured  with  a  similar  vision ; 
and  S.  Peter,  now  understanding  the  significance  of  what  he  had 
seen,  gladly  accompanied  them.  ^'  And  now  followed  an  occur- 
rence which  could  not  but  remove  the  last  lingering  scruples 
of  S.  Peter^s  Jewish  attendants ;  God  Himself  showed  that  Ho 
had  made  these  Gentiles  members  of  Christ,  independently  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Apostle  who  was  summoned  for  the  purpose. 
For,  before  they  were  baptized  and  had  received  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  while  they  were  listening  to  S.  Peter's  words,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues  and 
praised  God.  Thus  was  the  same  privilege  accorded  to  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  which  had  been  the  glory  of  the 
first  fruits  of  Israel  at  Pentecost.  They  were  at  once  baptized 
by  Peter's  direction ;  and  thus  God  had  Himself  reversed  in 
some  sense  the  usual  order  of  His  grace,  by  bestowing  on  the 
unbaptized  the  giffcs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  When  the 
believers  at  Jerusalem  received  Peter  with  reproaches  for 
having  associated  and  eaten  with  the  uncircumcised,  he  justi- 
fied himself  by  simply  relating  what  had  occurred,  which, 
showed  clearly  the  immediate  interposition  of  God,  and  by 
reminding  them  of  Christ's  promise,  that  His  followers  should 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  here  fulfilled/' 
(DoUinger,  pp.  72,  73.)  They  received  his  account  of  what 
had  passed  with  great  gladness  and  thanksgiving.  Nothing 
had  occurred  to  give  them  any  suspicion,  that  the  children  of 
Abraham  were  no  longer  bound  by  the  Ceremonial  Law ;  they 


the  Church  :  for  even  an  ^Ethiopian  had  just  been  received  (Acts  viiL  38)  ; 
and  one  of  the  very  deacons  was  a  proselyte.  Secondly,  as  Dean  Alford 
(ad  locum)  points  out,  S.  Peter  Is  referring  to  three  passages  of  Scripture, 
Deut.  X.  17  ;  2  Panilip/xix.  7  ;  Job  xxxiv.  19 ;  where  it  is  said  tiiat  God 
does  not  accept  persons.  Couhl  S.  Peter  have  meant  "  now  for  the  first  time 
I  believe  what  Scripture  says  "  I  Nor  can  we  see  any  verbal  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  words,  witli  (^ahnot,  "  I  now  experience  what  I  already 
speculatively  Knew  ;"  or,  again,  with  Dean  Alford,  **  I  grasp  by  experience  the 
tnith  of  what  Scripture  declares."  Wo  would  suggest  some  such  paraphrase 
as  this  :  "  In  this  vision  I  appn»hcnd  for  recognize)  nothing  less,  than  that  great 
truth  declared  in  Scripture,  &c.'*  The  Vulgiite,  by  translating  "comperi" 
instead  of  "  comperio,"  seems  to  protest  against  the  interpretation  whicn  we 
are  opposing. 

We  should  further  add,  that  Dr.  DoUingor  greatly  increases  his  own 
difficulty  by  supposing  {\\  i\H)  that  the  oonvertetl  /Ethiopian  was  only  a 
"proselyte©/  the  gatr^^  i. ♦•.,  a  pornon  in  every  respect  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  Cornelius  hiniHolf.  Ilnd  tins  boon  so,  Dr.  Dollinger's  view 
would  not  be  unreasonable  only,  luit  «niih»  without  meaning,  that  S.  Peter 
did  not,  before  his  vision,  kn«>w  thc»  (ulniiHNilMlity  of  such  persons  into  the 
Churdi.  But  wo  cannot  ouiwIvoh  doubt  that  the  ^^tniopian  was  an 
observer  of  the  whole  (Womonlal  Law  :  a  "  pro^jolyte  of  righteousness." — 
See  Isa.  Ivi.  3-5. 
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only  discovered,  and  rejoiced  to  discover,  that  Gentiles  could 
now  freely  enter  the  Church,  without  being  checked  by  any 
previous  obligation  of  becoming  proselytes  to  Judaism. 

Very  soon  afterwards  a  still  further  step  was  taken.  Cornelius 
was  a  pious  Monotheist,  and  a  behever  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  at  Antioch  a  multitude  of  idolatrous  Gentiles  were  con- 
verted (Acts  xi.  20).*  In  what  spirit  did  the  Apostles  receive 
this  new  intelligence  ?  They  at  once  sent  down  S.  Barnabas 
(v.  22),  who,  acting  under  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
took  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  consolidate  and  edify 
this  infant  Gentile  Church.  No  unprejudiced  person  would 
dream  of  otherwise  understanding  the  sacred  narrative. 
Dean  Alford,  however,  whose  great  general  services  as  a 
Scripture  commentator  we  are  far  from  undervaluing,  gives 
so   truly   extraordinary   a  turn   to   the  whole   circumstance. 


*  There  is  some  little  dispute  here  about  the  facts,  on  which  a  few  words 
may  be  in  place.  Is  the  word  in  v.  20"EXXiji/£<;  or  'EXX^i/i<7rai  ?  The  Vulgate 
throws  no  light  on  the  question,  because  it  translates  both  these  words  by 
the  same  name  "  GrsecL"  Both  k  Lapide  and  Calmet  understand  the  verse 
as  referring  to  idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  nor  do  we  see  how  the  context  admits  of 
any  doubt.  At  first  the  Word  was  preached  by  the  dispersed  Christians  "  to 
none  except  Jews  alone"  (v.  19) ;  wnereas  in  Antioch  it  was  s^rwards  ako 
preached  to  the  "  GraecL"    Now,  no  one  can  suppose  that  at  first  it  was 

E reached  to  a  narrower  class,  than  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost ; 
ence  at  Antioch  afterwards  it  was  preached  to  a  larger  class.  The  "  Graeci," 
therefore,  were  not  Hellenists  ;  and,  if  not  Hellenists,  they  were  idolatrous 
Gentiles. 

The  great  objection  against  this  obvious  view  is  the  impossibility  of  sup- 
posing that  such  an  event  can  have  taken  place  before  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  no  one  indeed,  who  accepts  the  New  Testament,  can  reasonably 
admit  that  that  conversion  would  have  been  attended  with  so  much  of 
miracle  and  of  ceremonial,  had  idoUdrous  Oentiles  been  already  reclaimed  and 
received  into  the  Church.  But  on  what  possible  ground  are  the  events  of 
Acts  XL  20  to  be  placed  before  Cornelius's  conversion  ?  As  soon  as  they  took 
place,  they  must  nave  been  reported  at  Jerusalem ;  as  soon  as  they  were 
reported,  the  Apostles  sent  S.  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (v.  22) ;  when  he  arrived 
at  Antioch,  S.  Faul  was  at  Tarsus  (v.  25) ;  and  S.  Paul  did  not  arrive  at 
Tarsus  till  more  than  three  years  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  L  18  ;  Acts  ix.  30). 
The  obvious  interpretation,  then,  of  these  events  is  as  follows.  After 
S.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  many  Christians  spent  much  time  in  Cyprus, 
Phojnice,  and  Antioch,  preaching  to  those  of  the  Circumcision.  In  due  time 
intelligence  arrived  of  Cfomelius's  conversion  and  its  attendant  circumstances. 
Now,  if  a  pious  Monotheist  could  be  received  into  the  Church  without  first 
becoming  a  Jewish  proselyte,  an  idolatrous  Gentile  might  also  be  received 
into  the  Church  on  due  conditions  :  for  in  the  very  process  of  his  conversion 
he  must  rise  to  Cornelius's  original  position,  that  of  a  pious  Monotheist. 
Certain  zealous  Cyprians  and  Cyrenseans  then  saw  that  tnis  principle  was 
involved  in  what  S.  Peter  had  done,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  preach  with 
great  success  to  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  at  Antioch.  And  it  is  most  intel- 
ligible that,  Hellenists  as  they  probably  were,  they  should  be  much  quicker 
than  Hebrews  to  discern  the  full  significance  of  S.  Petcf  s  act 
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that  we  can  only  attribute  his  hallucination  to  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  Protestant  and  anti-Petrine  prejudice. 
He  says  (on  Acts  xi.  21)  that  the  Apostles  probably  sent 
S.  Barnabas  "  to  deter  these  persons  from  admitting  the 
uncircumcised  into  the  Church/^  And  what  reason  does 
the  learned  author  assign  for  so  strange  a  paradox  ?  He  says 
it  is  implied  in  w.  23,  24,  that  S.  Barnabas  on  his  arrival 
found  the  state  of  Antioch  most  different  from  what  he  had 
expected.  We  fancy  no  one  except  the  Dean  would  have 
dreamed  of  any  such  implication ;  but  let  us,  for  argument's 
sake,  concede  it.  Under  S.  Barnabas^s  supposed  circumstances, 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  any  ordinarily  con- 
scientious man?  He  would  at  once  have  returned  to  the 
Apostles,  reported  his  experience,  and  begged  for  fresh  instruc- 
tions. But,  according  to  the  Dean,  he  at  once  resolved  on  a  course 
precisely  opposed  to  that  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  adopt, 
and  brought  S.  Paul  to  Antioch  as  the  best  coadjutor  he  could 
find  in  Ma  perfidy  and  rebellion.  Nay,  Dean  Alford  thinks 
that  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  very  act  of  describing  so 
shameful  a  scandal,  described  its  perpetrator  (v.  24)  as  "a 
good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.''  Dr.  Light- 
foot  is  unhappily  not  a  CathoUc,  but  he  is  possessed  of  common 
sense ;  and  he  gives  the  obvious  view  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion, by  saying  that,  ^^  at  the  biddmg  of  the  Apostles,  Barnabas 
seeks  out  Saul  in  his  retirement  at  Tarsus,  and  brings  him  to 
Antioch"  (p.  285). 

We  find,  then,  that  the  whole  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Church — down  to  her  very  reception  of  idolatrous  Gentiles — 
was  wrought  either  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  earlier  Apostles, 
or  at  least  under  their  direction  and  most  hearty  c*o-operation ; 
and  further,  that  it  was  wrought  before  S.  Paul  had  even 
become  an  Apostle. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  illustrious  Doctor  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  original  commission  given  to  the  Apostles  was, 
'^  Euntes,  docete  omnes  gentes ;"  yet  S.  Paul  was  chosen  at  a 
later  period  by  God  Himself,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  that 
precept  in  a  far  more  important  and  permanent  way  than  all 
the  rest  put  together.  To  fit  him  for  his  office,  God  gave  him 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Faith  by  immediate  revelation, 
and  through  no  agency  whatever  of  the  earlier  Apostles. 
Moreover,  God  raised  him  up  for  the  purpose  of  watching  with 
special  jealousy  against  any  practical  infraction  of  that  great 
principle  of  Gospel  liberty,  which  was  so  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  peculiar  mission.  Yet, — though  such  was  his  high 
vocation,  and  though  he  was  himself  throughout  most  keenly 
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conscious  how  great  a  trust  God  had  committed  to  his  keeping, — 
no  carefiil  student  of  his  history  wiU  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
what  so  many  Protestants  suppose;  the  slightest  trace  of  his 
claiming  either  (1)  any  superiority  of  doctrinal  knowledge  over 
S.  Peter  and  the  rest,  or  (2)  any  power  of  government  inde- 
pendent  of  his  union  with  thenC,  He  co-operated  with  them 
in  teaching  the  wliole  Church,  in  governing  the  whole  Church ; 
he  never  dreamed  of  individually  teaching  and  governing  a 
special  PauHne  Church  of  his  own. 

Indeed  from  the  first  God  carefully  provided  against  any 
idea^  that  S.  Paulas  exceptional  vocation  impUed  any  exceptional 
ecclesiastical  position.  Christ  did  not  Himself  baptize  him,  as 
He  baptized  the  earlier  Apostles ;  but  sent  Ananias,  an  humble 
and  unknown  member  of  the  Church,  to  minister  that  sacra- 
ment (Acts  ix.  18).  Ananias,  at  the  same  time,  informed  him 
in  general  terms  (Acts  xxii.  15)  of  those  general  circum- 
stances in  his  future  career,  which  Ananias  had  himself  learned 
from  Christ  (Acts  ix.  15).  The  new  convert  at  once  simply 
united  himself  with  the  other  Christians  of  Damascus,  and 
preached  Jesus,  while  he  was  permitted,  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  city.  '^  Not  for  long  however — that  the  Jews  at  Damascus, 
where  they  had  full  power  against  an  apostate  from  their  own 
ranks,  would  not  have  tolerated.^'  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  God^s 
design  that  he  should  at  once  plunge  into  those  active  labours, 
which  were  to  be  the  main  business  of  his  life.  "When  driven 
from  Damascus,  he  "  did  not  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  went 
into  Arabia  ^^  (Gal.  i.  17) :  ^^  not  to  preach  there,  but  to  prepare 
in  solitary  intercourse  with  God  for  the  duties  of  his  future 
life,  to  obtain  through  converse  with  his  glorified  Eedeemer 
that  fitness  for  the  Apostolate,  which  the  other  Apostles  had 
gained  from  their  converse  with  Christ  on  earth  ^^  (DoUinger, 
p.  77).  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  during  that  whole  period  he  was 
constantly  growing,  in  deeper  knowledge  and  apprehension  of 
that  Gospel  which  he  was  to  proclaim.  At  length,  however,  the 
needful  time  of  preparation  was  accomplished ;  he  resumed  his 
labours  at  Damascus  for  a  brief  space  ;*  and  when  driven  thence, 
three  years  after  his  conversion  (Gal.i.  18),  by  the  Jewish  con- 
spiracy against  him  (Acts  ix.  23),  his  very  first  task  (Acts  ix.  26 ; 
Gal.  i.  18)  was  to  put  himself  into  communication  with  S.  Peter, 
the  Churches  visible  head.  Observe,  also,  the  strength  of  the 
word  "  i<TTopri<Tai"  (Gal.  i.  18),  for  which  "  videre'^  is  but  an 
inadequate  version.     The  word,  says  Dr.  Lightfoot  (ad  loc), 


*  The  ''dies  m^ti"  of  Acts  ix.  23  includes,  of  course,  his  long  stay  in 
Arabia. 
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"  is  somewhat  empliatic ;  '  a  word  used/  says  Chiysostom,  '  by 
those  who  go  to  see  great  and  famous  cities/  "  He  went  tnen 
to  visit  Peter,  as  wishing  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
Churches  most  illustrious  member.  And  whereas  modem 
infidels  say  that  the  Acts  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  unduly  Petrine  colour  to  S.  Paulas  history,  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  it  is  from  his  own  Epistle,  and  not 
from  the  Acts,  that  we  learn  what  was  his  chief  motive  at  this 
period  in  repairing  to  Jerusalem. 

We  find,  however,  from  the  latter  work,  that  he  earnestly 
sought  to  be  identified  with  the  other  Christians  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  that  whatever  repulsion  or  suspicion  existed,  came  entirely 
from  their  side  (Acts  ix.  26).  There  seems,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  think  that  his  intention  at  that  time  was  to  remain 
at  Jerusalem,  labouring  under  SS.  Peter  and  James,  until  they 
should  see  good  to  employ  him  in  more  distant  missions  :  but 
when  the  Hellenistic  Jews  sought  his  life  (ix.  29),  the  other 
Christians  themselves  recommended  a  departure  to  his  native 
Tarsus.  At  the  same  time  (Acts  xxii.  17 — 21),  he  was  also 
admonished  by  Christ,  in  a  vision,  to  leave  Jerusalem ;  and  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  future  mission,  which  should  not 
be  to  the  Jews  but  to  the  Gentiles.  He  would  learn  more 
definitely  from  that  vision,  than  from  Ananias^s  previous  an- 
nouncement, the  precise  nature  of  that  work  to  which  he  was 
destined ;  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Tarsus,  having  remained 
in  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days  (Gal.  i.  18).  During  his  brief 
stay  at  Tarsus  he  seems  to  have  remained  wholly  inactive, 
awaiting  the  promised  summons.  Up  to  this  period,  then,  at 
all  events, — true  though  it  is  that,  having  learned  the  Gospel 
from  God,  he  needed  and  received  no  human  instruction, — ^it  is 
no  less  true,  that  no  man  would  have  been  more  simply  loyal 
and  submissive  to  the  Apostles. 

At  Tarsus  there  very  soon  reached  him  that  Apostolic  com- 
mission, brought  by  S.  Barnabas,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  S.  Peter  and  the  rest  well  knew  that  he  had  been 
specially  chosen  for  evangelizing  the  Gentiles ;  and  they  dis- 
cerned, in  the  new  movement  at  Antioch,  that  very  scope  which 
was  most  suited  to  his  graces  and  endowments.  S.  Barnabas^ 
a  Cyprian,  was  also  singularly  well  adapted  for  the  same 
work ;  and  the  two  friends,  assisted  by  a  body  of  zealous  co- 
operators,  reaped  a  very  large  harvest  of  souls  in  the  space  of 
one  year  (Acts  xi.  26).  At  that  time  they  returned  for  a  brief 
space  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  with  them  large  pecuniary  help 
from  the  now  Gentile  community  to  their  Jewish  fellow-Chris- 
tians, who  were  suffering  from  famine ;  and  thus  expressing 
their  sense  of  complete  religious  brotherhood.    It  seemSj  how- 
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ever,  pretty  certain,  from  S.  Paul's  subsequent  language  (Gal. 
ii.  1),  that  no  Apostle  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
particular  time.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot,  p.  113.)  They  returned 
speedily  to  Antioch,  taking  back  with  them  S.  Barnabas's 
nephew  S.  Mark  (Acts  xii.  25). 

At  this  period  of  S.  Paul's  history  took  place  his  elevation 
to  the  Apostolate.  This  appointment  undoubtedly  did  not 
come  from  S.  Peter  and  the  others ;  because,  as  Dr.  DoUinger 
truly  remarks  (p.  82),  they  had  received  no  power  from  God  to 
create  a  new  Apostle.  Yet  as  though  for  the  purpose  of  more 
carefully  impressing  on  him  his  indissoluble  connection  with 
the  existing  Church,  and  so  with  the  earKer  Apostles,  —  his 
appointment  seems  not  to  have  been  directly  notified  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  through  the  intermediate  agency 
of  certain  Antiochene  prophets  and  doctors  (Acts  xiii.  1). 
S.  Barnabas  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  Apostolic 
office.  From  this  time  the  special  connection  of  SS.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  with  the  local  Church  of  Antioch  came  to  an 
end;  and  morever,  instead  of  being  commwsioned  by  (or, 
as  Catholics  would  now  say,  receiving  jurisdiction  from)  the 
Apostles,  they  were  themselves  members  of  the  Apostolic 
body.  They  at  once  undertook  a  missionary  journey  to  Cyprus 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  great 
results,  but  which  has  no  bearing  on  our  present  question.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  S.  Paul  now  began 
what  remained  throughout  his  undeviating  custom;  viz.,  that 
of  preaching  in  every  place  to  the  Jews,  before  he  proceeded 
to  address  the  GentUes.  On  his  return,  however,  to  Antioch 
began  the  most  critical  period  of  his  Christian  life. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  this  momentous  crisis,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recount  briefly  the  various  forms  of  Ju- 
daizing  error  which  then  existed.  And  in  the  first  place  very 
many  thoroughly  loyal  children  of  the  Church  fully  believed 
that  they,  as  being  Jews,  were  under  an  obligation  of  observing 
the  Ceremonial  Law.  Such  were  those  '^  thousands  "  mentioned 
by  S.  James  to  S.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  20),  who  were  "zealots  for 
the  law.'^  The  Apostles  (as  we  have  already  said)  carefully 
abstained  from  promulgating  the  contradictory  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  statement  to 
admit,  that  those  whose  faith  was  more  vigorous — ^who  with 
more  simple  docility  applied  themselves  to  catch  the  full  spirit 
of  what  the  Apostles  practically  taught — would  be  pretty  sure 
before  long  to  discover  that  no  such  obligation  existed.  We 
do  not,  however,  by  any  means  apply  this  remark  in  its  full 
extent  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  isolated  as  they 
were  and  breathing  an  exclusively  Jewish  atmosphere ;  but 
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far  more  emphatically  to  the  Jewish  members  of  Gentile 
Churches ;  of  Rome,  Corinth,  or  Philippi.  Accordingly  S.  Paul 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  a  Christian  "  weak  in  the  faith/^  who 
has  still  scruples  on  the  Jewish  law  of  meats;  though  he 
strictly  forbids  others  to  speak  of  such  a  man  with  censure  or 
disrespect.* 

The  most  extreme  error  on  the  Judaizing  side  was  that  which 
first  disturbed  the  Antiochene  Church  (Acts  xv.  1) ;  viz.,  that 
the  observance  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  is  required  of  all 
Christians,  Jewish  or  Heathen,  as  requisite  for  salvation.  Dr. 
Dollinger  points  out  very  justly  (p.  85)  that  "  this  was  going 
beyond  even  the  prevalent  Jewish  view  of  the  period.^'  Yet 
it  arose  naturally  enough  :  for  these  men  persuaded  themselves 
that  this  Law  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Churches  Gospel ;  and 
all,  of  course,  admitted  that  Church-membership  was  requi- 
site for  salvation.  This  extreme  error,  after  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  became  an  expressly  condemned  heresy.  But 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  previously  it  was  not  actually  here- 
tical ;  for  the  ^^  much  inquiry  ^^  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  7  shows 
that  no  direct  and  general  promulgation  had  hitherto  taken 
place  of  the  contradictory  doctrine.  At  that  earlier  period, 
therefore,  such  "  false  brethren  ^'  (Gal.  ii.  4)  were  to  be  ranked 
with  the  class  which  is  next  to  be  considered. 

There  were  many  Jewish  converts,  then,  at  the  time — 
corresponding  to  what  would  now  be  called  ^^  bad  Catholics  ^' 
— ^who  held  very  serious  errors,  though  short  of  that  actually 
condemned.  These  men  were  filled  with  a  fanatical  and 
passionate  love  for  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  animated  by  that 
frightful  pride,  both  national  and  personal,  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  Pharisaic  Jew.  They  could  not  endure 
to  entertain  the  thought,  that  the  superiority  of  Jew  over 
Gentile  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  they  clung,  therefore,  to  a 
fond  belief,  that  those  Gentiles  who  did  not  choose  to  acknow- 
ledge Jewish  supremacy  by  keeping  the  Ceremonial  Law, 
formed  a  separate  and  inferior  nationality  (so  to  speak) 
within  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  tlus,  they  held  that 
Jewish  observances,  though  not  actually  commanded  by  God 
to  all,  were  nevertheless  most  efficacious  methods  for  conci- 
liating His  especial  favour.  Now,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
nothing  could  be  more  opposed  than  all  this  to  S.  Peter^s  and 
S.  Jameses  teaching ;  still,  it  does  not  directly  contradict  their 
formal  pronouncement.  If  S.  Paulas  language  was  too  explicit 
and  emphatic  to  admit  of  being  misunderstood,  these  men 
took  reftige  in  the  persuasion  that  he  was  not  an  Apostle  in 

*  Bom.  xiy.  1,  3.    See  Dr.  Muiiay  <'de  Ecclesia,"  d.  6,  n.  ^2-a 
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the  same  fiill  sense  with  the  three  "  pillars :''  drawing  this 
monstrous  inference,  from  the  Churches  universally  received 
doctrine  that  S.  Peter^s  ecclesiastical  position  was  higher  even 
than  his.  If  it  was  clear — ^as  undoubtedly  it  was  most  clear — 
that  the  earlier  Apostles  expressed  towards  him  the  fullest 
agreement  and  sympathy,  this  was  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  carefully  concealed  from  those  Apostles  his  real 
teaching.  Many  plausible  reasons  might  be  imagined,  if  it  were 
worthwhile  to  pursue  the  subject,  why  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  condemn  these  men  by  a  second  pubhc  Apostolic 
pronouncement;  nor  is  there  any  trace  whatever  of  S.  Paul 
desiring  such  a  pronouncement.  They  therefore  avoided 
actual  heresy ;  and  possibly  enough,  many  of  them  may  have 
even  been  exempted  from  mortal  sin  against  faith,  by  that 
invincible  ignorance  which  resulted  from  their  Jewish  pre- 
judice. However  this  may  be,  they  certainly  inflicted  on  the 
great  Apostle  the  keenest  pangs  of  grief,  anxiety,  perplexity ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  to  ftiture  ages  in  the  most  touching  light  those 
most  noble  qualities,  which  graced  his  singularly  affecting  and 
attractive  character.* 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  facts  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  these  facts,  on  their  very  surface, 
and  before  entering  into  any  detail  whatever,  are  absolutely 
conclusive  on  our  side  of  the  present  controversy.  According 
to  the  implication  of  Protestants,  S.  Paul  had  received  from 
God  a  commission  to  teach  and  govern  his  own  flock,  inde- 
pendently and  irrespectively  of  the  earlier  Apostles.  On  such 
a  supposition,  what  would  have  been  his  course  when  these 
Jewish  teachers  arrived  at  Antioch  ?  He  would  have  simply 
appealed  to  his  indefeasible  commission  from  God ;  and  he 
would  have  warned  his  disciples  against  the  sohcitation  of 
Judaizers,  just  as  he  might  have  warned  them  against  that  of 
heathens  or  of  profligates.  Facts  are  critically  and  precisely 
the  reverse.  He  at  once  sees  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
communicating  with  his  co-Apostles,  and  in  promulgating 
an  united  decree  on  the  vital  issue  which  has  arisen.  In  one 
word,  he  took  that  course  which,  if  Catholic  doctrine  be  true, 
was  alone  reasonable;  but  which,  on  the  Protestant  hypo- 
thesis, was  a  treacherous  surrender  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  God. 

Before  entering  in  detail  on  the  facts,   we  must   inquire 

*  We  know  of  no  other  writer  who  treats  S.  Paul  with  that  keen  insight 
and  s^pathetic  appreciation,  which  distin^ish  F.  Newman's  Tarious  dis- 
quisitions on  his  chaiaeter.    See  e,g, ''  Occasional  Sermons." 
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whether  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.  refer  to  the  same  visit.  The 
question,  indeed,  is  absolutely  immaterial  to  our  argument ; 
but  we  must  of  necessity  adopt  one  or  other  alternative,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  facts  at  all.  We  shall  assume,  then,  the 
identity  of  these  two  visits ;  of  which,  indeed,  we  have  our- 
selves no  doubt«  whatever.*  We  will  first  state  the  facts,  as 
they  result  from  a  combination  of  the  two  narratives ;  and  we 
will  not  fail  afterwards  to  consider  carefully  (what  Protestants 
most  strangely  think  their  strong  point)  S.  Paul's  own  account 
of,  and  reflection  on,  those  facts. 

Hardly,  then,  had  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to 
Antioch,  when  certain  Christians  arrived  from  Judaea  declaring, 
without  the  slightest  warrant  (Acts  xv.  24),  that  the  older 
Apostles  enjoined  circumcision  on  all  converts  as  necessary  to 
salvation.  S.  Paul,  having  learned  the  Gospel  not  from  these 
older  Apostles  but  from  God  Himself,  and  being  well  aware 
that  they  had  enjoyed  the  self-same  privilege,  knew  with 
absolute  certainty  that  this  allegation  was  false.  He  perceived 
at  once,  however,  that  he  must,  without  any  delay,  confer  with 
his  CO- Apostles  j  since,  if  an  impression  once  prevailed  of 
discrepancy  between  his  doctrine  and  theirs,  his  labours,  both 
past  and  prospective,  might  be  rendered  fruitless  (Ne  forte, 
&c.,  Gttl.  ii.  2).  The  other  authorities  at  Antioch  were 
similarly  impressed  (Acts  xv.  2) ;  nay,  Christ  Himself  by  a 
special  revelation  commanded  the  same  course  (Gul.  ii.  2). 
He  and  S.  Barnabas,  therefore,  at  once  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, taking  with  them  in  their  train  S.  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  3)  and 
various  others  (Acts  xv.  2).  They  passed  through  Phoenice 
and  Samaria,  proclaiming  as  they  went  the  Gospel's  glorious 
spread,  and  gladdening  all  pious  hearts  with  the  intelligence 
(Acts  XV.  3).  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  eagerly 
received  by  the  three  Apostles  and  by  the  elders,  and  poured 
forth  into  their  ears  the  momentous  intelligence  which  they 
had  to  communicate. 

Those  Judaizers  who  had  been  in  Antioch  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  about  the  same  time ;  and,  in  company  with  others 
of  the  same  class,  clamoured  that  the  new  converts  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  circumcision  and  the  Ceremonial  Law 
(Acts  XV.  5) .  The  great  body  of  believers  would  see  at  once  the 
vital  importance  of  this  issue,  and  would  eagerly  cross-question 
the  new  comers ;  they  would  also  debate  the  matter  among 
themselves  with  the  keenest  interest,  with  much  perplexity, 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  states  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  very  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly (pp.  109-114) ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  far  the  most  commoiii 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times;    Dr.  Dollinger  also  adopts  it  (p.  86). 
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and  possibly  with  some  heat.  Meanwhile  S.  Paul,  with  whom 
the  Three  had  hitherto  possessed  very  little  personal  acquaint- 
ance, conferred  with  them  privately  (Gal.  ii.  2).  They  dis- 
covered, on  examination,  as  S.  Paul  well  knew  would  be  the 
case,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  fully  equal  to  their 
own ;  that  nothing  remained  which  they  could  add  to  it  (Gal. 
ii.  6).*  So  far,  indeed,  jfrom  it, — they  saw  plainly  from  his 
communications  that  God  had  specially  charged  him  with  the 
work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles ;  just  as  He  had  specially 
charged  S.  Peter  with  that  of  preaching  to  the  Jews  (Gal. 
ii.  7).  Thereupon  they  gave  in  their  full  submission  to  this 
Divine  appointment;  and  decided  that  he  and  S.  Barnabas 
should  continue  labouring  among  the  former,  while  they  gave 
themselves  to  the  latter.f  ^^At  the  same  time  whatever 
communities  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  might  found,  were  to  be 
connected  with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  testify  their 
relation  to  it  as  daughters,  by  sending  contributions  for  the 
poor  there.^'  (Dollinger,  p.  88)  And  to  this,  as  we  see  in 
many  parts  of  his  epistles,  S.  Paul  did,  in  fact,  bestow  constant 
attention. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  subsequent  history,  we  will 
point  out  in  the  above  certain  faint  intimations  of  S. 
Peter's  Primacy.  Thus  (1)  S.  Paul  was  specially  appointed 
by  Christ  as  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles;  and  yet  it  was  S. 
Peter,  and  not  S.  Paul,  who  had  employed  "  the  Keys  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ^'  to  open  the  door  for  their  admis- 
sion. Then  (2)  S.  Paul  himself  always  ascribes  to  the  Jews 
a  certain  superiority  over  the  Gentiles;  and  invariably  (as 
has  been  already  mentioned)  preached  first  to  them  in  every 
place.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  "the  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision  '^  has  a  certain  precedence  over  "  the  Apostle  of 
he  Uncircumcision.''  (3)  It  is  by  the  old^r  Apostles,  and  not 
by  S.  Paul,  that  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement  was  proposed, 
which  assigned  to  each  Apostle  his  respective  sphere.  On  the 
other  hand  (4)  S.  Petei^s  precedence  over  SS.  John  and 
James  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  to  him,  and  not  to  them,  is 
committed  the  Apostolate  of  the  Circumcision;  and  this, 
though  S.  James  was  actually  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.     Lastly 


*  This  is  unquestionably  the  meaning  of  "  7rpo<Tovl0svro,"  as  will  be 
presently  shown. 

t  "  This  did  not  hinder  Paul  from  labouring  with  unwearied  zeal  to  win  his 
countrymen  to  faith  in  Christ,  or  withdraw  Peter  and  John  from  preaching 
to  the  Grentiles  when  opportunity  oflfered.  All  communities  already  founded, 
or  now  growing  up  beyond  the  limits  of  Judaea,  were  composed  of  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  so  that  every  Apostle  who  did  not  remain  in  JudsBa,  like  James, 
most  attend  to  both." — DoUtnger,  p.  88. 
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(5)  Whereas  S.  Paul  expressly  calls  S.  Peter  "  the  Apostle  of 
the  Circumcision ;  ^'  elsewhere  (Rom.  xv.  8)  he  calls  our  Lord 
by  the  appellation,  so  strikingly  similar,  '^  the  Minister  of  the 
Circumcision/^  And  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that,  just  as 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  less  Lord  and  Redeemer  of  the  whole 
Church,  though  specially  Minister  of  the  Circumcision, — 
so  S.  Peter  also  need  be  none  the  less  Ruler  over  the  whole 
Church,  though  in  a  special  sense  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision. 
To  proceed.  Very  soon  afterwards  a  larger  Congress 
assembled  (Acts  xv.  6),  consisting  of  the  five  Apostles  and  the 
Jerusalem  elders.  On  this  occasion,  doubtless,  the  Apostles 
delivered  their  concurrent  testimony  on  the  Christian  dogma ; 
all  the  various  facts  and  bearings  of  the  question  were  care- 
fully investigated ;  and  a  practical  conclusion  arrived  at.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  public  assembly  of  Cliristians  should  be 
summoned.*  At  this  assembly  two  pronouncements  were  to 
be  publicly  made;  a  doctrinal  decision,  and  a  disciplinary 
enactment:  though  the  latter  was  to  include,  indeed,  the 
emphatic  enforcement  of  an  admitted  and  most  prominent 
principle  in  Christian  morality.  The  doctrinal  decision  was  to 
be  suitably  pronounced  by  S.  Peter,t  and  with  this  the  public 
proceedings  were  to  commence.  The  multitude  of  believers, 
then,  having  come  together — ^and  the  lively  interchange  of 
opinion  having  continued  to  the  last  moment — S.  Peter  at 
length  rose  up  among  them  (Acts  xv.  7).  The  terms  of  the 
doctrinal  judgment  which  he  delivered  are  very  remarkable; 
and  had  S.  Paul  delivered  it  instead  of  S.  Peter,  Protestants 
would,  doubtless,  have  dwelt  on  them  as  proving  his  superior 
enlightenment.  He  reminds  his  hearers  of  what  they  well 
knew — the  circumstances  of  Comehus^s  conversion;  and  he 
speaks  with  some  severity  of  those  who  had  failed  tq  see,  that 
by  those  circumstances  God  had  really  decided  the  ques- 
tion. ^^Why  do  ye  tempt  Ood/'  he  says,  by  persistent 
Judaizing?  We  would  ask,  moreover,  when  did  8.  Paul 
ever  use  language,  concerning  the  Ceremonial  Law  in  itself. 


♦  S.  Luke's  narrative  by  itself  includes  two  different  meetings.  For  (1) 
"  the  Apostles  and  elders  met  together  to  see  about  this  matter"  (v.  6) ;  and 
(2)  after  S.  Peter's  speech  "  the  whole  multitude  was  silent"  (v.  12).  Ajidthe 
final  assent  was  given  (v.  22)  by  "the  Apostles,  and  elders,  and  whole 
Church." 

t  Protestants  are  fond  of  alleging  that  S.  James  occupied  a  more  authori- 
tative place  in  this  Council  than  §.  Peter.  Nothing  but  the  blindness  of 
O'udice  can  account  for  so  strange  a  misapprehension ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
Dean  Alford  frankly  admitting  (ad  v.  7)  that  S.  Peter  took  the  more 
prominent  part  on  this  occasion.  He  attributes  Uiis  (1)  to  *'  the  trnwersal 
deference  paid  to  him,"  and  (2)  to  his  past  history  in  the  matter  of  Cornelius. 
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so  harsh  as  S.  Peter^s  declaration  (v.  10)  that  it  was  a  yoke 
''  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  have  been  able  to  bear  "  ? 
Then  further,  though  he  does  not  expressly  condemn  those 
lesser  Judaizing  errors  which  we  recounted  above,  yet  such 
language  as  we  have  cited  tends,  in  drift  and  spirit,  most 
nrgently  against  them.  Lastly,  he  uses  S.  Paulas  favourite 
words  of  "grace''  and  '^ faith''  just  as  S.  Paul  might  have 
used  them  (w.  9,  11).  '^  You  were  justified  by  faith,"  says 
S.  Paul;  ''the  Grentiles'  hearts  have  been  purified  by  faith," 
says  S.  Peter.  "How  Pauline  is  S.  Peter's  speech  I  "  will  be 
the  exclamation  of  many  a  Protestant:  "how  Petrine  is 
S.  Paul's  doctrine ! "  will  be  the  Catholic's  far  more  reason- 
able comment.  Dr.  Lightfoot  most  gratuitously  refers  the 
"Pauline"  tone  of  S.  Peter's  first  Epistle — ^which  certainly 
cannot  be  denied — ^to  S.  Paul's  personal  influence  over  his 
mind  (p.  330).  But  at  this  early  period  no  one  can  allege  the 
existence  of  any  such  influence ;  and  yet  S.  Peter's  language  is 
the  very  same.  Since  Dr.  Lightfoot  admits  the  Apostles  to 
have  been  inspired,  what  is  that  strange  diflBculty  which 
prevents  him  from  imagining  it  possible,  that  "  One  and  the 
same  Spirit "  may  have  deeply  imbued  different  minds  with 
one  and  the  same  doctrine  ?* 

It  is  next  relevant  to  point  out  how  subordinate  a  place  in 
the  public  proceedings  was  held,  whether  by  S.  Paul  or 
S.  James,  as  compared  with  S.  Peter.  When  the  latter  had 
finished  speaking,  the  voice  of  controversy  was  no  longer 
heard  (v.  12) ;  and  the  whole  multitude  gave  attentive  ear  to 
SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  they  recounted  those  astounding 
marvels  which  Grod  had  wrought  through  their  instrumentality. 
S.  James's  address,  which  foUowed,  consisted  of  two  different 
points.  Firstly,  he  conciliated  the  Hebrews,  who  were  his 
especial  flock,  by  pointing  out  how  clearly  the  heathens' 
vocation  had  been  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
Secondly,  he  announced  those  regulations  which  it  had  been 
resolved  to  impose  on  the  Gentile  converts.  "In  order  to 
facilitate  a  real  fiision  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Church,  the 
latter  were  to  abstain  from  certain  things  peculiarly  repulsive 
to  the  Jews ;  viz.,  from  sharing  in  heathen  sacrificial  feasts, 
and  eating  blood  or  the  flesh  of  strangled  animals.  The 
Apostles  felt  the  more  bound  to  require  the  observance  of 
these  restrictions,  as  it  was  a  matter  causing  offence  to  the 
Jews  and  making  Christianity  appear  to  them  a  religion  beset 
with  heathen  abominations.     It   was    thought   necessary  in 


*  We  much  regret  to  find  in  Dr.  Dollinger  similar  language  :  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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Jerusalem  to  add  the  prohibition  of  ''fornication/^  because 
impurity  and  sins  of  the  flesh  were  so  common  and  so  little 
regarded  among  the  heathen,  that  much  of  this  sort  might 
also  survive  among  converts  from  heathenism/'*  (Dollinger, 
p.  87.)  The  purely  disciplinary  portion  of  this  enactment  was 
not  intended  to  be  permanent;  we  may  even  see  pretty  clearly 
that  it  was  not  intended,  even  at  the  time,  to  be  universal. 
(See  Bstius  ad  1  Cor.  x.  30.  See  also  Dr.  Lightfoot's  ex- 
cellent remarks  in  pp.  289,  290.)  But  as  the  matter  is  wholly 
irrelevant  to  our  argument,  we  pass  it  over. 

The  Apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem  proceeded  at  once  to 
draw  up  an  Encyclical  Letter,  in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic 
Decrees  (Acts  xv.  23 — 29) ;  and  two  portions  of  this  demand 
our  attention.  Firstly,  the  hearty  warmth  of  brotherly  love 
with  which  they  refer  to  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  (vv.  25,  26) ; 
and  secondly,  the  matter-of-course  way  in  which  they  assume, 
as  divinely  given  them,  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  S.  Paul's 
converts.  ''Visum  est  8piritui  8ancto  et  nobis  nihil  ultra 
imponere  vohis  oneris  qu^m  hsBC  necessaria''  (v.  28).  And  so 
far  were  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  protesting  against  this 
in  any  kind  of  way,  that,  on  the  contrary  (vv.  31 — 33)  they 
and  the  whole  Antiochene '  Church  greeted  the  letter  with 
extreme  delight;  and  they  received,  moreover,  its  bearers 
with  so  hearty  a  welcome,  that  one  of  them,  Silas,  fixed  his 
abode  at  Antioch. 

We  are  next  to  consider  certain  expressions  in  S.  Paul's 
own  account  of  what  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  which  Protest- 
ants have  most  strangely  understood  as  implying  some  dis- 
paragement of  his  CO- Apostles.  Certainly,  before  we  look  into 
details  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  these  critics  have  embarked 
in  a  very  hopeless  undertaking;  because  S.  Paul  begins  by 
expressly  saying  that  he  communicated  with  the  Three,  "ne 
forite  in  vacuum  currerem  aut  cucurrissem ''  (Gal.  ii.  2).  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  understand  S.  Paul  otherwise  in  these 
words,  than  as  recognizing  some  singular  authority  vested  in 
the  Three  or  in  one  of  their  number.  Dr.  Lightfoot  ^suggests 
(ad  locum)  that  "these  words  must  be  taken  to  express  his  fear 
lest  the  Judaic  Christians,  by  insisting  on  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
might  thwart  his  past  and  present  endeavours  to  establish  a 
Church  on  a  liberal  basis.''  But  on  the  Protestant  view  how 
could  such  a  danger  possibly  exist  ?  Nothing  certainly  would 
in  itself  be  more  repulsive  to  the  Gentile  converts,  than  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law ;  and  S.  Paul  himself  was  most  clear 
and  express  in  his  warnings  against  their  observing  it.     Dr. 


♦  Acts  XV.    Gal.  ii  1 — 10. 
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Lightfoot's  suggestion,  then,  necessarily  involves,  what  all 
Catholics  believe  to  have  been  the  case;  viz.,  that  S.  Paul  had 
imbued  his  converts  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  S.  Peter^s 
office.  If  such  were  indeed  the  fact,  there  was  of  course  great 
danger  lest  the  Judaizers — claiming  as  they  did  falsely  S.  Peter^s 
authority  (Acts  xv.  24) — ^might  succeed  in  perverting  true  doc- 
trine among  the  Antiochenes.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  understand  v.  2  in  a  somewhat  different  sense ; 
and  would  paraphrase  it  thus  r  "  Lest  if  a  suspicion  once  gained 
ground  that  my  doctrine  differed  from  that  of  my  co- Apostles, 
my  past  and  future  labours  might  become  fruitless/*  But  which- 
ever way  you  take  the  verse,  it  necessarily  imphes  (as  we  have 
said)  some  very  singular  authority  possessed  by  the  Three  or 
by  one  of  their  number.  And  is  it  probable,  we  ask, — ^this 
being  so, — that  S«  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Galatian  Church, 
shomd  have  proceeded  to  increase  the  existing  suspicion  of  a 
divergence  between  his  doctrine  and  theirs,  by  referring  to 
them  in  language  of  disparagement  ?  The  supposition  is  not 
less  than  monstrous.  Moreover,  we  may  remind  our  readers, 
that  in  the  first  chapter  he  had  already  spoken  most  respect- 
fully of  S.'  Peter  :  and  had  explained  that  his  chief  reason  for 
goiig  at  once  to  Jerusalem,  w£en  driven  from  Damascus,  was 
in  order  that  he  might  make  acquaintance  with  that  Apostle. 
Now,  then,  for  the  particular  phrases  on  which  Protestants  insist. 
Several  of  them  lay  stress  on  "  roXg  Sokov<tiv  ''  in  verse  2  ; 
*'  Tutv  SoKoivTwv  uvai  Ti"  in  verse  6 ;  as  though  this  phrase  sig- 
nified ^^  those  who  seem  to  be,  and  claim  to  be,  more  than  they 
are.'*  But  that  this  phrase  implies  no  disparagement,  is  mani- 
fest; were  it  only  for  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  substantially 
repeated  in  verse  9,  where  his  direct  purpose  is  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  ^^  James  and  Cephas  and  John.**  And  Catholic 
writers  have  shown  that  there  are  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  the  Greek  word,  so  translated,  is  used  in  a  sense 
most  suitable  to  the  present  context.  TTie  phrase,  ^' those 
who  seem  to  be  something,**  imdoubtedly  means  ^^  those 
who  are  justly  in  repute ;  **  '^  those  who  are,  on  good 
grounds,  highly  thought  of :  **  not  "  those  who  seem  what 
they  are  not,**  but  "  who  seem  what  they  are.**  So  Luke 
xxii.  24,  which  is  translated  in  the  Protestant  version,  ^'  There 
arose  a  strife  among  them  which  should  be  greatest,**  runs  in 
the  original,  "  which  of  them  seems  to  be  greatest.**  Again, 
Mark  x.  42  : — "  Those  who  are  accounted  to  rule  over  them'* 
is  really  ^^  those  who  seem  to  rule  over  them  **;  that  is,  ^^  those 
who  bear  visible  rule.**  And  so  Dr.  Lightfoot  translates  the 
phrase  (ad  v.  2) :  ^^  men  of  repute  and  honour.**  He  adds  that 
*'  the  expression  conveys  no  shadow  of  depreciation.** 
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Next,  V.  6.      "  Ab  iis  autem  qui  videbantur   esse  aKqtiid 
(quales  aliquando  fuerint  nihil  me&  interest :  Deus  personam 
hominis  non  accipit),  mihi  autem  qui  videbantur  esse  aliquid 
nihil  contulerunt/'      Protestants    commonly  drop   the   word 
"  aliquando "  of  the  Vulgate  rendering,  and  understand  the 
verse  in  some  such  sense  as  the  following :  "  I  care  not  what 
they  or  any  other  men  think.      God  regards  not  the  person  of 
men*     These  personages,  with  all  their  high  claims,  could  give 
me  no  light  on  Gospel  Truth.     I  have  my  own  commission 
independent  of  them.^'  As  a  mere  matter  of  scholarship,  never 
was  there  an  interpretation  more   unfounded.      The  question 
turns    entirely    on    the    verb    '^  irpoGaviOivroJ^      Hear  Dr. 
Lightfoot  on  this  word.  "  Il/oocravarfdcadai  is  ^  to  commimicate, 
to  impart,'  whether  for  the  purpose  of  giving  or  of  obtaining 
instruction.     In  this  passage  the  former  meaning  prevails,  in 
i.  16  the  latter.     The  context  here  decides  its  sense:  'they 
imparted  no  fresh  knowledge  to  me ;  they  saw  nothing  defec- 
tive or  incorrect  in  my  teaching ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
heartily  recognized  my  mission ' ''  (p.  104).     Such  an  expres- 
sion, then,  implies  at  once  that  he  recognized  in  the  Three,  or 
in  one  of  them,  a  full  right  to  inquire  into  his  doctrine ;  and 
that  he  reports  with  emphasis  and  with  pleasure  the  favour- 
able judgment  passed  on  that  doctrine.     This  sense  of  the 
word  '^  contulerunt "  being  granted,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  give  the  verse  a  Protestant  sense :  yet  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  what  is  in  fact  its  precise  meaning.     For  instance, 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  "  birolol  itotb  ijaav,  &c.''?  Most  Pro- 
testant commentators  have  hitherto  rejected  the  Vulgate  word 
'^  aliquando,"  and  have  taken  '^  birolol  ttotc  '^  to  mean  '^  quales- 
cunque'^ :  but  Dr.  Xiightfoot  (ad  loc.)  points  out  that  "iror^  never 
occurs  with  the  meaning  '  cunque '  in  the  New  Testament.'' 
It   is   obvious   to   suppose   that  his  Judaizing   enemies  had 
represented  him    to    the    Galatians   as    despising   the  older 
Apostles,  for  being  rude  and  unlearned  Jews ;  for  being  unable 
to  take  enlarged  and  spiritual  views  of  the  Gospel.     "  It  is 
nothing  to  me,"  he  here  says,    "what  was  their  origin  or 
what  their  education.     God  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  such 
things;  and  may  raise  rude  and  illiterate  fishermen,  as  easily  as 
he  can  raisQ  a  Jewish  doctor,  into  the  position  of  an  Apostle." 
This  is  in  substance  the  second  exposition  given  by  Estius  ad 
locum. 

There  are  no  other  particular  phrases  cited  by  Protestants 
for  their  purpose;  but  they  appeal  further,  and  with  great 
confidence,  to  the  general  rhetoric  and  bearing  of  the  two 
chapters.  We  are  most  fully  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  general  drift  and  bearing  favours  emphatically,  not  the 
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Protestant^  but  the  Catholic  interpretation.  But  before  em- 
barking on  this  general  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
another  event,  recorded  in  the  same  chapter,  which  occurred 
very  soon  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

At  that  period  S.  Peter  went  to  reside  at  Antioch;  and, 
indeed,  as  Tradition  informs  us,  he  established  there  for  a 
time  the  Primatial  See.  It  is  in  itself  worthy  of  remark, 
that  he  thus  estabUshed  himself  in  the  very  metropolis 
(as  one  may  say)  of  Gentile  Christianity ;  and  in  that  place 
which,  of  aU  others,  would  bring  him  into  closest  contact 
with  S.  Paul.  Further,  on  his  arrival,  "  he  had  no  scruple 
about  living  as  a  Gentile ;  {.  e,,  associating  at  table  and  in 
domestic  life  with  Gentiles;^'  and  by  so  doing  he  became 
*'in  the  eyes  of  aU  Jews  a  complete  breaker  of  the  law^^ 
(Bollinger,  p.  89;  Gral.  ii.  12).  This  is  the  first  instance 
recorded  in  Scripture,  where  any  Apostle  thus  acted ;  and  the 
narrative  further  impUes  that  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  pursued 
a  amilar  habit.  It  ia  no  improbable  conjecture  that  this  had 
been  determined  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  Apostles  in  cousultation 
with  the  elders,  as  the  appropriate  course  for  an  Apostle  to 
pursue  while  sojourning  in  Gentile  Churches.  After  some 
time,  however,  a  number  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  arrived  at 
Antioch;  and  their  arrival  placed  S.  Peter  in  a  great  difficulty. 
*'  Fearing  thojae  who  were  of  the  Circumcision  '^  (ver.  12),  does 
not  of  course  mean  that  he  feared  anything  they  could  do 
against  him — ^that  he  feared  their  ill  opinion  or  the  like — 
rather  he  feared /or  them.  Thus  (iv.  11)  S.  Paul  says,  "J 
fear  you,  lest  I  should  have  laboured  in  vain  among  you/' 
And  so  S.  Peter  feared  these  Jews,  lest  if  the  full  truth 
were  prematurely  forced  upon  their  notice — ^the  truth  that 
in  fact  there  was  no  obligation  on  any  one  to  keep  the  Mosaic 
ritual — they  might  seek  relief  from  their  perplexity  in  actual 
apostasy.  He  judged  it  better,  accordingly,  during  their 
sojourn,  to  fall  back  on  the  old  recognized  Apostolic  practice 
of  observing  the  Law.  The  fact  that  S.  Paul's  remonstrance 
against  this  has  been  woven  into  the  texture  of  an  inspired 
Epistle,  gives  ground  for  absolute  certainty  that  S.  Peter  here 
made  a  mistake  of  judgment.  Yet  notliing  could  bo  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  so  act ;  and  further,  that  the  other 
Christians  of  the  Circumcision,  including  S.  Barnabas,  should 
be  led  by  him  into  practising  the  same  course.  It  was  but 
doing  as  they  had  always  hitherto  done. 

Yet  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  S.  Paul  should  see  the 
whole  matter  in  a  most  opposite  light.  Just  as  S.  I\  ter  by 
his  history  was  led  specially  to  realize  the  possible  perplexity 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  so  S.  Paul  was  no  les3  led  thereby 
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to  consider  the  very  serious  evil  probably  accruing  in  regard 
to  the  Gentiles,  His  argument,  as  we  imagine,  was  of  the 
following  kind : — "  Things  cannot  again  be  as  they  formerly 
were.  To  take  a  step  backward,  can  never  possibly  be  the 
*  same  thing  with  not  having  taken  a  step  forward.  So  long 
as  the  Apostles  in  any  place  observed  the  consistent  practice 
of  Jewish  ceremonies,  the  case  was  diflFerent.  But  to  continue 
for  a  considerable  period  eating'  with  the  Gentiles,  and  then 
cease  to  do  so,  is  in  fact  to  put  an  actual  pressure  on  the 
Gentiles  in  a  wrong  direction.  Such  a  procedure  must  act 
on  them,  as  a  direct  inducement  to  give  up  their  Christian 
liberty,  and  to  take  on  themselves  that  yoke  which  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear.''  That  the  word  '^compel,'' 
in  ver.  14,  means  no  more  than  this  moral  pressure,  or  strong 
inducement,  is  admitted  by  Protestant  commentators  no  less 
than  by  CathoHc ;  and  is  indeed  perfectly  certain  from  the 
whole  context.  And  S.  Paul  sees  that  his  co-Apostles,  by 
their  procedure,  "  ouic  opQoiroBovGiv  irpog  rijv  aXriOHav  row 
EvayyiXiov^'  (v.  14) :  i.  e.  ^^are  far  from  taking  those  steps 
which  are  directly  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  Gospel 
Truth." 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  consider  how  these  facts  bear  on 
the  two  main  points  of  our  inquiry.  Firstly,  do  they  show 
that  S.  Peter  was  less  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Gospel  Truth 
than  S.  Paul  ?  No  one  can  possibly  think  so :  the  very  protest 
made  by  the  latter  regarded  S.  Peter's  "  dissimulation  ; "  i.e., 
his  not  publicly  professing  what  he  interiorly  held.  Such 
'^  dissimulation  "  had  beenhither  to  the  universal  habit  of  the 
Apostles  :  nay,  it  was  practised  by  S.  Paul  himself  again  and 
again ;  after  this  period  no  less  than  before  it.  He  practised 
it  when  he  circumcised  Timothy,  "  because  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  in  those  parts  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  when  he  shaved  his  head  in 
Cenchrea  (Acts  xviii.  18);  when  he  purified  himself  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  26).  But  he  considered  the 
present  a  very  ill-chosen  occasion  for  such  ^'  dissimulation." 
There  was  no  difierence  then  whatever,  nor  any  tendency  to 
difierence,  between  S.  Peter  and  himself,  on  any  doctrinal 
point :  their  difierence  turned  exclusively  on  a  matter  of 
spiritual  prudence.  Secondly,  then,  we  are  to  ask  whether 
S.  Paul  implied  any  denial  of  S.  Peter's  Primacy.  And  to  ask 
such  a  question  is  to  answer  it.  No  Catholic  in  the  world  ever 
dreamed  of  maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  is  exempt 
from  all  Hability  to  pursue  an  unwise  and  imprudent  course ; 
nay,  or  that  earnest  remonstrance  may  not  be  lawfully  and 
meritoriously  addressed  to  him  by  any  grave  and  confidential 
adviser^  who  considers  that  he  is  entering  on  such  a  course. 
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Suppose,  indeed,  the  impossible  case,  that  S.  Peter  had  com- 
manded S.  Paul  to  separate  from  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
S.  Paul  had  disobeyed, — Catholic  thelogy,  no  doubt,  would  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations ;  but  there  is  not  the  most  distant 
suggestion  of  the  kind.  And  Protestants  strangely  misap- 
prehend a  Catholic^ s  view  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
Apostles,  if  they  imagine  that  he  would  see  anything  in  S. 
Paul's  demeanour  which  was  not  most  edifying  and  Christian. 

If  Protestants  most  gratuitously  assume  that  S.  Peter,  after 
S.  PauFs  remonstrance,  pursued  an  unchanged  course.  Catholics 
have  just  as  much  right  to  assume  the  reverse.  The  latter 
conclusion  is  certainly  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
For,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  S.  PauPs  main  purpose  in 
these  two  chapters  is  to  vindicate  himself  against  all  suspicion 
of  doctrinal  divergence  from  the  earlier  Apostles ;  and  it  is 
most  improbable  therefore  that  he  would  have  referred  the 
Galatians  to  any  incident,  which  implied  a  permanent  diver- 
gence of  practical  conduct  and  spiritual  policy  between  S.  Peter 
and  himself.  For  ourselves — as  a  matter  of  personal  impres- 
sion— ^we  cannot  doubt  that  S.  Peter  promptly  recognized  and 
repaired  his  mistake;  and  most  certainly  nothing  whatever 
can  be  found,  either  in  Scripture  or  Tradition,  which  tends  to 
negative  such  an  impression. 

This  whole  history,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  no  dis- 
paragement of  S.  Peter's  Primacy.  But,  in  fact,  there  are  one 
or  two  particulars  in  it  which  somewhat  corrohorate  that 
doctrine.  For  instance,  ^^  I  withstood  him  to  the  face ''  (v.  11). 
The  very  form  of  expression  implies  a  certain  boldness  of 
act.  To  difiTer  ever  so  strongly  from  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  in  all  respects  his  equal,  would  hardly  have  been  expressed 
by  so  strong  and  forcible  a  phrase.  Then  again,  even 
S.  Barnabas — between  whom  and  S.  Paul  no  shadow  of 
difiTerence  had  yet  arisen, — who  had  just  received  %vith 
S.  Paul  a  commission  to  the  Gentiles, — even  S.  Barnabas 
followed  S.  Peter  rather  than  S.  Paul.  For  what  imaginable 
reason,  except  the  former's  superior  authority?  And  how 
very  strong  a  word  is  "  ava^ica^ccc  ^^  in  v.  14!  How  very 
great  an  influence  does  it  ascribe  to  S.  Peter  over  S.  Paul's  own 
Gentile  converts ! 

'But,  as  we  just  now  observed,  there  is  an  argument  derived 
from  the  general  rhetoric  and  bearing  of  the  two  chapters, 
which  Protestants  consider  of  irresistible  force.  ^^  Surely  it 
is  most  plain  on  the  surface,"  they  argUe,  ^^  that  S.  Paul's  very 

object  throughout  is  the  claiming  to  himself  an  authority 

supreme  and  absolute  in  its  own  order ;  an  authority,  derived 

from  God  by  direct  commission,  and  independent,  therefore. 
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'^  of  the  earlier  Apostles.  Even  granting^  for  argument's  sake, 
'^  that  S.  Paul's  resistance  to  S.  Peter  at  Antioch  may  be 
^'  suflBciently  explained ;— yet  why  should  S.  Paul  recount  all 
^^  this  so  very  emphatica^lly,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  Galatians  ? 
"  Or  why  does  he  dwell  so  earnestly  (i.  16,  17)  on  the  fact 
'^  that,  immediately  after  his  conversion,  his  ^  communication 
''  was  not  with  flesh  and  blood ; '  and  that  for  three  years  he 
''  had  no  intercourse  with  the  earlier  Apostles  ?  Why  does 
'^  he  regard  this  fact  as  so  important  (v.  20),  that  he  even 
'^  attests  it  with  an  oath  ?  Why,  lastly,  does  he  assure  us  so 
"  earnestly  and  so  pointedly  (ii.  3 — 5)  that  he  withheld  all 
"  concession  to  the  ^  false  brethren,'  and  refused  to  allow 
"  S.  Titus's  circumcision  ?  What  motive  can  possibly  be  as- 
"  signed  for  all  this,  unless  a  motive  which  is  fatal  to  Catholic 
'^  doctrine ;  viz.,  the  vindicating  as  his  just  due  a  personal  and 
''  independent  authority  ?  " 

We  reply  most  confidently,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  objection, 

(1)  that  the  general  rhetoric  and  bearing  of  the  two  chapters 
are  most  easily  intelligible  on  a  Catholic  hypothesis ;  but  that 

(2)  they  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  any  Protestant  view. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  their  full  and  clear  understanding,  is 
to  make  one  hypothesis :  and  this,  moreover,  an  hypothesis, 
which  every  one  must  acknowledge  to  be  in  itself  most  simple 
and  probable,  nay  obviously  suggested  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  perfectly  certain,  and  admitted  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  that  S.  Paul's  steps  were  dogged  at  every 
turn  by  active  and  vehement  opposers  of  his  teaching.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  these  Judaizing  opposers  claimed  the 
authority  of  S.  Peter  and  the  earlier  Apostles  as  on  their  side, 
asid  charged  S.  Paul  with  the  introduction  of  mischievous  and 
dangerous  novelties.  The  hypothesis  which  we  make  grows  at 
once  out  of  this  admitted  fact.  That  in  a  certain  sense  S.  Paul 
possessed  the  sanction  of  S.  Peter  and  the  rest,  was  surely  too 
manifest  and  notorious  to  admit  of  dispute.  We  suppose, 
therefore,  that  these  Judaizers,  when  pressed,  confessed  so 
much,  but  gave  their  own  account  of  the  fact.  They  main- 
tained that  S.  Paul  was  double-faced ;  and  that  he  preached  a 
most  different  doctrine  when  in  communication  with  the 
earlier  Apostles,  from  that  which  he  inculcated  on  his  Gentile 
converts.  And  there  were  circumstances  in  S.  Paul's  life,  im- 
doubtedly,  on  which  such  an  accusation  might  be  plausibly 
founded.  Such  was  his  circumcising  S.  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
"  because  of  the  Jews  who  were  in  those  parts."  Such  also 
was  the  fact  recorded  in  Acts  xxi.  26.  In  both  these  cases,  as 
in  many  others,  S.  Paul,  being  a  Jew,  practised  the  Jewish 
LaWj  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  offence  to  the 
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Jews.  To  this  general  habit  he  himself  alludes  (1  Cor.  ix. 
19 — 21,  also  X.  32,  33).  We  are  not  here  explaining  how 
S.  Paul's  conduct  in  all  this  was  most  perfectly  reasonable 
and  consistent ;  though  this  might  most  easily  be  done.  We 
are  but  citing  it  in  corroboration  of  our  hypothesis.  And 
let  this  hypothesis  be  once  conceded,  the  two  chapters  thence 
acquire  a  most  natural  and  intelligible  drift.  We  may  para- 
phrase them  as  follows : — 

"These,  my  opponents,  declare  to  you  that  they  have 
learned  their  views  of  Christianity  from  S.  Peter  and  the 
elder  Apostles.  I  totally  deny  it ;  and  I  have,  in  fact,  far 
more  means  than  they  have  for  knowing  the  mind  of  those 
Apostles.  Yet  you  must  not  understand  the  case  to  be,  that 
you  have  only  to  balance  their  interpretation  of  Peter's 
meaning  against  m?/  interpretation.  My  Gospel  is  indeed  the 
very  same  as  Peter's  :  but  it  was  not  from  Peter  that  I  learned 
it.  It  was  not  from  flesh  and  blood  that  I  received  my  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  Truth.  He  who  so  mercifully  Himself 
converted  me.  Himself  also  taught  me.  I  call  God  to  witness 
that  it  was  three  years  after  my  conversion  before  I  even  saw 
Peter :  even  then  I  saw  no  other  Apostle  except  James ;  and 
was  for  some  time  longer  unknown  by  face  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  altogether.  It  was  not  from  them  that  I  ever 
professed  to  learn  the  Gospel. 

"  However,  when  I  found  reports  to  be  so  sedulously  spread 
as  to  my  differences  from  Peter,  I  was  warned  by  God  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  confer  with  him  and  with  the  other 
enief  pillars  of  the  Church.  I  fully  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
most  perfect  harmony  of  doctrine  would  be  discovered  between 
us ;  and  so  the  event  showed.  They  had  nothing  to  add  to 
the  Gospel  which  I  preached ;  and  I  received  from  them  a 
distinct  commission  to  occupy,  as  my  pecuhar  province, 
the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  with  their  express 
and  direct  sanction  that  I  have  preached  to  you  the  Gospel. 
It  has  been  said  against  me  that,  in  my  communications 
with  them  I  habitually  conceal  the  most  characteristic  parts 
of  my  teaching.  The  most  obvious  facts  are  suflicient 
to  refute  this.  At  my  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  I  had 
seen  no  Apostle  except  Peter  and  James,  and  remained 
there  only  fifteen  days :  so  that  there  was  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  such  hypocrisy.  But  in  this  other  visit,  which 
took  place  fourteen  years  after,  a  circumstance  took  place 
which  shows  how  very  openly  I  spoke.  For  I  per- 
emptorily refused,  though  strongly  urged,  to  allow  Titus's 
circumcision.  I  refused  this,  in  order  that  I  might  avoid  even 
the  external  semblance  of  concession  to  those  who  would 
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destroy  Gospel  liberty.  Nay,  shortly  afterwards  I  went 
further  still.  I  remonstrated  publicly  with  the  very  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  when  the  necessity  seemed  to  arise ;  when  he 
showed  himself  wanting  in  clear  perception  as  to  that  line  of 
conduct  which  was  called  for,  at  a  particular  crisis,  by  the 
principles  which  we  hold  in  common.  If  my  teaching  then 
possesses  his  full  sanction,  as  my  very  opponents  hardly  deny, 
that  sanation  most  certainly  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  con- 
cealment practised  by  me  in  his  regard  .^^ 

Interpreted  then  by  Catholic  doctrine,  these  chapters  are 
most  intelligible  and  most  persuasive.  But  how  can  Protes- 
tants consistently  explain  them?  They  can  understand, 
doubtless,  in  accordance  with  their  own  notions,  the  parti- 
cular passage.  Gal,  ii.  11 — 14 ;  but  how  can  they  even 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  connection  of  the  whole  ?  How 
will  they  explain  ^^  iaropricTai  Ki^^av  '^  ?  or  the  stress  which 
S.  Paul  lays  (ii.  9)  on  the  sanction  ho  had  received  from 
the  Three  ?  above  all,  what  imaginable  rendering  will  they 
suggest  for  those  very  striking  words  (ii,  2)  "ne  forte  in 
vacuum  currerem  aut  cucurrissem  ^'  ?  We  only  wish  some 
Protestant  would  apply  himself  to  doing  what  icc  have  done ; 
to  drawing  out  a  general  paraphrase  of  the  two  chapters  :  in 
no  other  way  would  men  so  plainly  see  the  hopeless  failure  of 
any  attempt  at  a  Protestant  interpretation. 

We  have  now  gone  through,  we  believe,  all  those  portions 
of  Scripture  on  which  Protestants  rely;  and  we  have  done 
enough,  therefore,  for  strictly  controversial  purposes.  Yet 
there  are  several  other  veiy  interesting  Scriptural  questions, 
closely  connected  with  the  same  subject,  which  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  consider.  We 
are  referring,  e,  g,,  to  S.  PauPs  agreement  with  S.  Peter  in  his 
profound  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  prece- 
dence which  he  invariably  ascribes  to  the  Jews ;  to  the  deep 
identity  in  doctrine  between  S.  PauPs  inspired  Epistles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Three  on  the  other  hand ;  *  to  the 
many  subtle  indications  throughout  S.  Paulas  Epistles  of  his 
affectionate  reverence  for  S.  Peter.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  more  accurate  and  critical  study  of  Scripture,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  these  times,  has  led  thoughtful  Protestant 
scholars  to  a  far  truer  appreciation  of  the  harmony  between 
these  two  Apostles,  than  formerly  prevailed  among  their  co- 
religionists. 


•  Dr.  Lightfoot  (pp.  342,  343)  gives  really  strong  ground,  we  think,  for 
considering  that  even  S.  James's  hmguage  about  "  faith"  and  "works  "  was 
not  directed  against  any  perversion  of  S.  Paul's  teaching. 
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And  Tradition  declares  on  its  surface  what  Scripture  dis- 
closes to  the  careful  inquirer.  It  universally  represents  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  not  as  rivals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  bound 
together  in  strictest  amity ;  as  jointly  enriching  the  Boman 
Church  with  their  doctrine,  and  glorifying  her  by  their  mar- 
tyrdom. ^'  Glorious  princes  of  the  earth,^^  sings  the  Church, 
^^  as  they  loved  each  other  in  their  life,  so  also  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided.^^  Nor  has  she  any  more  touching 
practice,  than  that  of  never  celebrating  the  name  of  either, 
without  also  commemorating  the  other. 


Aet.  ni.— mediaeval  manicileism  and  the 

INQUISITION. 

Die  Intoleranz  der  Katholischen  Kirche,  u.s.w.,  von  G.  M,  Schuler,    Augs- 
burg :  Kollmann.     1865. 

BEFORE  entering  upon  the  main  subject  of  this  article,  it 
may  be  well  to  premise  a  fe^  words  in  general,  about 
the  civil  punishment  of  religious  oflTences.  The  chief  outcry 
made  against  the  Pontifical  Encyclical  of  the  8th  of  December, 
1864,  still  has  for  its  pretext  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine 
of  unrestricted  freedom  of  worship,  as  put  forth  in  some  of 
the  last  condemned  propositions  in  the  Syllabus.  Never- 
theless, only  three  of  the  eighty  errors  which  the  faithful  have 
been  therein  warned  by  the  Holy  Father  to  eschew,  contest 
the  duty  of  Governments  to  interfere  with  religious  doctrine 
or  practice ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  over  forty  advocate  the 
right  of  the  State  either  to  violate  the  independence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  oppress  its  clergy,  control  its  teachings, 
remove  the  young  from  its  instructions,  or  destroy  the  bond 
uniting  its  members  to  their  Supreme  Head  on  earth.  The 
inconsistency  of  this  two-sided  hostility  to  Christianity  makes 
manifest  the  insincerity,  profanity,  and  wickedness  of  many 
of  its  adversaries ;  but  their  ravings  ought  not  to  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  intolerance,  because  they  rest  on  no  principle 
whatever.  Toleration  is  not  acquiescence  in  that  which  is 
just,  even  though  irksome ;  but  it  is  the  endurance  of  what  is 
not  approved,  and  may  be  a  very  grievous  sin.  Divergence 
from  the  standard  by  which  it  may  be  beUeved  that  the 
relations  of  human  beings  to  God  ought  to  be  regulated, 
must  be  repugnant  to  the  heart,  and  the  criminality  of 
endeavouring  to  subvert  it,  or  of  setting  up  falsehood  in  the 
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place  of  truth,  will  appear  enhanced,  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  our  piety.  The  only  motives  that 
can  justify  tacit  approval,  or  toleration,  of  what  is  deemed 
essentially  wrong,  are  fears  lest  evil  should  be  fomented 
rather  than  diminished  by  interference,  insuflBcient  power,  or 
doubts  concerning  the  absolute  and  exclusive  correctness  of 
one^s  own  objective,  as  well  as  subjective,  judgment  and 
knowledge. 

The  learned  and  pious  Haneberg  says  that  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  what  he  calls  the  "  Old  Testament 
Inquisition,"  *  three  absolute  certainties  were  required ;  viz., 
the  absolute  certainty  that  their  own  religion  was  the  only 
true  one;  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  religion  or, practice 
of  their  enemies  was  an  abomination  to  God ;  and  the  abso- 
lute certainty  that  the  power  and  duty  had  been  delegated  to 
them  by  God,  of  representing  Him  on  earth.  If  there  could 
have  existed,  upon  either  of  these  points,  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  Jewish  history  would  be  a  detail  of  the 
foulest  atrocities  ever  witnessed  under  the  sun.  Persecution 
by  any  other  than  an  infallible  authority  j  infallibly  certain  of 
the  precise  correctness  of  its  own  standard ;  infallible  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  odiousness  to  God  of  rebellion  against  it ; 
and  infallibly  assured  of  its  Divinely  delegated  right,  would 
have  been  a  crime  against  which  every  fibre  of  the  heart 
revolts.  The  Jews'  enemies,  of  course,  denied  their  posses- 
sion of  any  one  of  these  certainties ;  but  the  Jews  themselves 
knew,  for  all  that,  that  they  had  thism,  and  every  one  who 
believes  the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  inspired  by  God, 
knows  also  that  they  had  them.  Divine  inspiration  teaches 
us  that  the  Jews  who  perished  in  the  long  series  of  bloody 
strifes  between  them  and  the  internal  and  external  enemies 
of  their  Church,  were  martyrs  of  their  faith,  and  that  those 
whom  they  slew  were  victims  of  their  own  crimes. 

The  concrete  right  of  punishing  religious  error  is  a  corollary 
of  spiritual  infaUibility,  and  is  the  application,  by  the  State, 
of  the  natural  law  of  self-preservation  from  evils  which  it  has 
been  taught  by  the  Church  to  know  infallibly  are  pernicious 
to  the  highest  interests  of  society.  Blackstone  teaches  f  that 
the  "  civil  liberty  of  a  member  of  society  is  his  natural  liberty 
so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  as  is  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public."  Therefore,  if  the  lawgiver 
possesses  the  absolute  certainty  that  opposition  to  a  Divine 
revelation  or  command  affects  society  deleteriously,  it  is  as 

*  Gdschichte  der  Biblischen  Offenborung.    Regensburg,  1852,  S.  99. 
t  BlackiUm£i  ConvmsntarieSf  b.  L  c  L  p.  120. 
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mucli  his  duty  to  prevent  it  as  any  other  crime.  Protestant 
States  punish  for  msregarding  the  sanctity  of  Sunday ;  but  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  calculation  whether  this  is  a  greater  evil 
than  circulating  atheistic  works^  public  teaching  of  false  doc- 
trine^ promulgating  a  mutilated  translation  of  the  Bible^  or 
ridicuhng  the  character  of  glorified  Saints.  In  fact,  correct 
practice  concerning  these  matters,  if  certainty  of  truth  may 
be  had  concerning  them,  must  be  as  beneficial  to  society  as 
the  observance  of  Sunday.  The  theoretic  difference  between 
Catholics  and  others  is,  that  while  the  former  derive  their 
right  of  interference  from  the  infalUble  certainty  that  w;hafc 
they  suppress  is  a  public  evil,  the  latter  assume  to  punish, 
without  pretending  to  know  positively  that  their  penal  laws 
are  not  unjust,  which  is  tyranny,  Piuctically,  Catholics  are 
conscientiously  intolerant  of  what  they  hnow,  as  the  Jews  did, 
from  God,  to  be  blasphemous  or  erroneous;  but  Protestant 
and  freethinking  persecution  is  against  their  own  fundamental 
principle  of  the  inalienable  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  belief,  and  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  danger  of 
suppressing  tenets  they  may  afterwards  see  fit  to  adopt. 
Thus  Cranmer  burnt  Lambert  and  Askew  for  the  very  opinions 
for  which  he  himself  afterwards  sufiered. 

The  promulgation  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  commenced 
in  suffering,  and,  therefore,  under  the  humblest  and  most 
peaceful  auspices;  but  its  rigorously  exclusive  CathoUcity, 
and  stem  anathematizing  of  traitors  within  and  foes  without, 
date  from  the  very  earliest  teachings  of  its  founders.  The 
Apostles  and  first  promulgators  of  Christianity  preached 
through  the  world  like  humble,  holy  despots,  never  permitting 
a  dissent  or  murmur  against  what  they  inculcated.  They  no 
more  doubted  the  certainty  of  what  they  taught,  that  every- 
thing opposed  to  it  was  error,  or  their  own  Divine  com- 
mission, than  the  existence  of  God  Himself.  They  never 
quailed  before  the  hostility  of  the  rich,  wise,  and  powerful  of 
their  day,  but  fearlessly  asserted  their  claims,  and  made  their 
sway  felt,  wherever  God^s  glory  required  it.  ^'  It  seemeth 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,^^  was  their  warrant,  and 
those  who  did  not  accept  it  were  to  be  regarded  as  '^  heathen 
and  publicans.'^  If  an  "  angel  from  heaven  ^'  could  have 
preached  differently  from  what  they  did,  they  pronounced  him 
''  accursed  " ;  and  it  would  require  many  pages  to  enumerate 
their  anathemas,  as  God's  vicars,  against  "  heretics,'^  "  intro- 
ducers of  damnable  heresies,^'  and  all  who  dissented  from 
their  ordinances.  The  absolutism  of  the  New  Testament 
rulers  was  greater  and  more  effectual  than  under  the  old  law. 
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although  exercised  in  a  different  manner.  S.  Peter  pro- 
nounced sentence,  by  inspiration,  against  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
for  an  offence  of  which  only  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  could 
take  cognizance;  and  God  immediately  and  miraculously 
confirmed  his  judgment  by  the  death  of  the  transgressors. 

Nor  was  doctrinal  and  disciplinarian  exclusivism  confined  to 
the  ApostoUc  age.  The  Apostles  enjoined  upon  their  succes- 
sors to  transmit  the  powers  bestowed  upon  them  to  ''  faithful 
men,"  who  might  exercise  similar  dominion  after  them  in  the 
Church;  whilst  the  masses  of  the  people  were  commanded 
implicitly  to  ^^obey  their  prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them."* 
In  a  word,  from  the  Apostohc  epoch,  through  every  succeeding 
age,  there  has  continued  to  exist  upon  earth  an  institution  to 
which  familiar  parlance  has,  at  all  times,  accorded  a, monopoly 
of  the  title,  the  Catholic  Church ;  which  has  been  governed  by 
rulers  successively  exercising  an  absolute,  infallible  spiritual 
sway ;  which  has  ever  professed  not  only  to  beheve  (in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  term)  but  to  possess  absolute  certainty, 
that  its  teachings  are  infallibly  true ;  that  all  contradictory 
teachings  are  infallibly  false;  and  that  uncompromising 
spiritual  intolerance  of,  and  spiritual  warfare  against,  every 
element,  within  and  without,  in  revolt  against  it,  is  its 
bounden  duty  to  God. 

During  the  centuries  of  persecution,  before  the  Church 
ceased  to  be  in  antagonism  with  the  temporal  power,  it  pre- 
sented the  same  stem  front  to  the  innumerable  heresies  which 
conflicted  with  it  that  the  Apostles  had  done.  A  vigilant 
inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  its  members  was  kept  up ; 
punishments  proportioned  in  severity  to  each  offence,  such  as 
fasting,  chastisement,  imprisonment,  or  excommunication, 
were  inflicted,  and  its  claim  to  the  exercise  of  such  temporal 
power  was  undisputed  by  Christians  and  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to. 

After  its  Christianization,  the  Roman  Empire  could  not  but 
perceive  the  criminality  of  many  offences,  which  had,  hitherto, 
been  judged  by  ecclesiastical  tribunals  only;  nor,  from  a 
strictly  ethical  point  of  view,  could  the  Church  deny  to  the 
State  the  right  of  punishing  them.  But  a  difference,  as  great 
as  that  between  divine  and  human  laws,  distinguished  the 
principles  by  which  Church  and  State  were  respectively 
governed  in  treating  their  common  enemies.  The  spirit  of 
the  principle,  "  cujus  regie  ejus  religio,"  is  as  old  as  the 
world;  and  the  policy  of  governments.  Pagan  as  yvell  as 
Christian,  of  every  race,  olime,  and  creed,  has  ever  been  to 

*  Hebrews  xiii.  17, 
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regard  religious  unity  as  the  strongest  cement  of  national 
concord.  Singularity  in  religion,  until  within  a  hundred  years, 
has  been  regarded  as  a  treasonable  offence,  and,  aside  from 
any  principle  of  piety  or  sacred  duty,  has  been  cruelly  punished 
as  a  source  of  disorder  and  rebellion.  While  the  chastise- 
ments of  the  Church  were  inflicted  for  mercy ^s  sake,  to  save 
the  offender,  the  State  polity  has  tended  to  sacrifice  the 
offender,  in  order  to  avenge  its  own  majesty  and  propitiate 
justice.  The  Church  regards  the  crime  less  than  the  malice 
and  contumacy  of  the  criminal ;  the  State  contemplates  only 
the  wrong  to  be  expiated,  making  no  allowance  for  motives, 
degrees  of  culpability,  or  even  repentance.  The  most  inexora- 
ble rigour  on  the  part  of  the  Church  has  an  unselfish  and 
merciful  end ;  the  severity  of  the  State  is  usually  found  to  be 
in  an  inverse  ratio  with  its  security  and  strength.  The  penal 
canon  laws  against  heresy  are  milder  than  those  in  any  other 
known  code  ;  whereas  imperial  edicts  are  frequently,  in  de- 
fiance of  and  opposition  to  the  canon  law,  most  stringently 
harsh  and  retaliatory.  Though  the  Church  has  sanctioned  as 
just,  the  principle  that  the  State  should  punish  heretical  dis- 
orders, she  has  waged  ceaseless  war  against  its  tyranny  in 
applying  it ;  and  among  the  greatest  of  the  evils  with  which 
she  has  had,  from  the  time  of  Constantino,  to  contend,  has 
been  that  the  most  zealous  sticklers  for  State  Catholicity, 
and  the  most  vengeful  extirpators  of  heresy,  were  those  very 
monarchs  who  were  most  inimical  to  the  influence  of  Church 
power  among  their  own  subjects. 

These  two  elements  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  directly  responsible  for  an  uncompromising 
zeal  in  preserving  its  doctrines  inviolate  against  the  heresies 
which  have  arisen  against  it ;  for  the  anathemas  and  spiritual 
punishments  with  which  she  has  sought  to  eradicate  them ; 
and  for  sanctioning  the  aid  she  has  received  from  Christian 
powers,  within  the  limits  of  the  canon  law.  But  she  is  not 
responsible  for  the  superadded  element  of  pure  State  interest, 
which  she  has  always  repudiated,  and  from  which  every  de- 
servedly censurable  harshness  has  been  derived. 

The  spirit  of  the  restrictive  edicts  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors  against  heretics,  was  generally  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  The  decree  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  382,  which 
rendered  the  Manichaeans  and  Donatists  liable  to  fines,  exile, 
and  civil  disabilities,  fell  far  short  of  the  severity  which  would 
be  exercised  against  them  at  the  present  day.  Martial  law 
would  be  justly  proclaimed  by  any  now  existing  State  against 
the  movers  of  such  tumults  and  seditions,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  enormities,  such  as  they  were  guilty  of.     Valentinian  and 
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Marcian  distinguished  between  contumacious  public  teachers 
of  heresy  and  their  disciples,  ordering  that  the  former  should 
be  punished  by  deaths  and  the  latter  by  banishment,  disgrace, 
and  fines.*  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  subjected 
to  the  existing  enactments  against  heresy  all  who,  even 
slightly,  dissented  from  Catholic  doctrine.f  Justinian  made  a 
just  and  marked  distinction  between  Manichaeans  and  other  sec- 
tarians. Whilst  the  latter  were  treated  with  comparative  mild- 
ness, the  former  incurred  the  heaviest  penalties  of  the  law.  J 
The  influence  of  the  Church  modified,  however,  the  severity 
with  which  these  decrees  were  executed,  and  the  capital  penalty 
was  rarely  inflicted. 

The  first  victims,  after  Constantine^s  time,  of  a  penal  retri- 
bution more  cruel  than  banishment,  were  CathoHcs  themselves, 
under  the  Arian  rule  of  Constantino  and  Valens — the  first  of 
whom  introduced  incarceration,  and  the  latter  wholesale 
drowning,  for  non-conformity  to  Arian  tenets. §  Sanguinary 
measures  were  first  resorted  to,  on  the  CathoUc  side,  by  the 
Emperor  Maximus,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Ithacius,  Bishop 
of  Ossonoba,  in  385,  at  Treves,  sentenced  Priscillian,  his  wife, 
and  five  others,  leaders  of  the  sect  called  the  Priscillianists,  to  - 
be  beheaded.  Priscillian  was  a  bad  man,  and  the  mysteries  of 
his  sect  abominable  and  obscene ;  but  the  violence  employed 
against  him  was  condenined  by  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Martin  of 
Tours,  the  holiest  men  of  their  time,  and  Pope  Siricius  cen- 
sured the  Emperor, and  deposed  the  Bishop  from  his  episcopate, 
for  their  short-sighted  and  cruel  zeal,|| 

The  history  of  the  ancient  Church  is  a  continued  detail  of 
conflicts  with  her  enemies,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  fathers  are  but  refutations  of  prevailing  errors ; 
still,  excepting  where  deviation  from  faith  was  associated  with 
outward  excesses,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Donatists,  Circum- 
cellions,  and  others,  where  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Leo  invoked 
imperial  aid,  the  Church  generally  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  intervention  of  the  secular  arm.  Beyond  the  point 
to  which  she  recognized  the  obUgation  of  the  State  to  go  in 
protecting  faith  and  excluding  heresy,  she  interfered,  even  to 
protect  her  enemies ;  interposing,  as  S.  Gregory  VII.  did  in 


*  ,Cod.  L  i.  tit,  V.  8,  de  Haereticis.  t  lb.  v.  2,  de  Haer. 

I  lb.  11,  12.    Cod.  Just.  L  L  tit  v.  n.  19. 

§  Socrates f  Hist  EccL,  lib.  iv.  c  16.  Sozomenus,  Hist.  EccL,  lib.  vL 
c.  14  Theodorety  Hist  EccL,  lib.  iv.  c.  24.  Yid.  Hefele,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
Tubingen,  1851,  S.  342. 

II  DoUing^tj  Lctebuoh  der  Kirdhengwchiohte,  I.  Band,  S.  95. 
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granting  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  Berengarius,*  the  mei*cy 
of  God  against  the  justice  of  man. 

Manichasism  was  the  only  heresy — ^if  it  ought  not  rather  to 
be  called  a  hideous  pagan  caricature  of  Christianity — which 
both  Church  and  State  deemed  undeserving  of  any  indulgence 
whatsoever.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  tenets 
of  the  ManichaBans^  but  they  constituted  a  species  of  Zoroaster- 
Buddhism,  fire-worship  united  to  Vedaism,  on  which  the  founder 
had  later,  from  policy,  monstrously  engrafted  a  portion  of  the 
external  form,  without  one  single  principle  of  Christianity. t 
The  frightful  corruption  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  teachings  of  this  sect,  was  the  very  putrescence  of 
immorality,  which  no  government,  scarcely  anarchy  itself, 
would  have  tolerated.  The  gross  crimes  which  judicial  inves- 
tigation disclosed  among  their  so  called  electi  justified  any 
means  necessary  for  their  suppression.  J 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  within  fifty  years 
of  the  flaying  aUve  of  its  founder  in  Persia,  this  sect  had 
made  such  rapid  strides  in  the  West  that  it  had  already 
numberless  adherents  in  every  province  of  the  Soman  empire. 
A  part  of  the  odium  in  which  Christians  were  held  by 
enlightened  Pagans,  arose  from  their  being  confounded  with 
the  Manichasans,  and  the  similarly  guilty  Grnostic  sects  who 
preceded  them. 

Under  the  Pagan  Emperor  Diocletian,  Manichasan  heretics 
were  burnt  alive,  and  every  Christian  Emperor  of  note  issued 
edicts  against  them,  the  increased  severity  of  which,  as  late 
as  Justinian,  shows  how  numerous  they  must  have  still  secretly 
been  in  his  time.  In  fact,  an  unbroken  succession  of  Gnostic- 
Manichaean  doctrines  and  sects  may  be  traced,  through  the 
whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Internal  dissensions  revealed 
their  existence,  under  the  name  of  PauUcians,  in  690,  to 
Justinian  II.,  who  condemned  to  death,  by  fire,  those  who 
should  persist  in  their  irregularities. §  These  Paulicians,  whom 
a  recent  Protestant  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse  allows 
himself  to  call  a  sect  of  true  Christians,  ^'  which,'^  he  says, 
"bore  full  and  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,^^||  emulated  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  We 
learn  from  both  Greek  and  Armenian  historians,  whose  nar- 


*  SporschiVs  Geschichte  der  Katholischen  Kirche,  II.  Band,  S.  34. 

t  Dollingei^s  Lehrbuch,  I.  Band,  S.  34. 

X  IbidL  p.  34. — S.  Augustin.  Index  Haereseon,  p.  46. 


§  JJollingefi's  Lehrbuch,  L  Band,  S.  344  u.  fg. 


Notes  on  the  Book  of  BevelatioiiSi  by  Albert  Barnes,  p.  318. 
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ratives  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  that  the  vilest 
abominations  were  practised  in  their  nocturnal  assemblies; 
that  they  rejected  the  Old  and  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  worshipped  the  sun,  and  that  their  teachings 
concerning  our  Saviour  were  a  mass  of  odious  blasphemies. 
Like  all  Manich83an  sects,  both  before  and  after  them,  they 
looked  upon  lying  to  avoid  punishment,  or  to  promulgate 
their  creed,  as  permitted.* 

In  the  year  770,  Baanes,  their  chief,  acquired  the  name  of 
'^  The  Filthy,^^  on  account  of  his  shameless  vices ;  and  Pauli- 
cianism  had  fallen  into  such  deep  and  public  degradation  of 
morals  that  it  appeared  on  the  point  of  self-destruction. 
Tychicus,  the  successor  of  Baanes^  caused  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  the  Paraclete.  He  was  slain  in  835,  and  the  Pauli- 
cians  had  then  become  so  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the 
government,  that  the  Grecian  Empress  Theodora  resolved  to 
convert  or  to  destroy  them.  During  her  reign  a  hundred 
thousand  of  these  heretics  must  have  been  hanged,  beheaded, 
or  drowned.  Carbeas,  however,  one  of  their  leaders,  with  five 
thousand  followers,  found  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  being  continually  reinforced  by  malefactors,  who 
fled  to  them  for  asylum,  they  became  the  curse  and  scourge  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Professor  DoUingerf  quotes  the  follow* 
ing  advice  of  a  Caliph  to  his  son,  from  the  Camel  of  Ibn- 
Athir : — ^^  Then  Caliph  Mahdi  spake  to  his  son  Hadi :  '  When 
thou  art  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  bestow  every  care  to 
extirpate  the  sects  of  the  followers  of  Manes.  They  begin 
by  preaching  laudable  actions,  such  as  to  avoid  vice,  forsake 
the  world,  and  prepare  for  a  future  life.     Soon  they  teach, 


*  Hallam  admits  that  they  "  revived  the  Manichsean  theory  ;"  "  ascribed 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  evil  deity  ;"  concerning  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  were  Docetists,  and  "  denied  the  reality  of  His  death  and  resurrection." 
— (Middle  Ages,  c.  ix.  p.  503.)  Gibbon,  who  praises  them,  says  they  were 
dualistic ;  "  abhorred  the  Old  Testament  as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention 
of  men  and  demons ; "  detested  S.  Peter,  and  rejected  his  Epistles,  on 
account  of  the  strife  between  S.  Paul  and  that  Apostle  ;  subverted  Christian 
doctrine  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  practised  dissimulation  to  hide  their 
tenets. — (Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  liv.)  Mosheim  admits 
that  they  were  a  Gnostic  sect,  "allied  to  the  Manichseans"  (MurdocKs 
Moshevm,  Pt.  II.  c.  v.  p.  266) ;  and  so  does  Landulphus  Saga,  who  says 
(Hist.  Misc.,  1.  xxiv.),  Manichrei  qui  nunc  Pauliciani  dicuntur.  See  also 
Hurter,  Geschichte  Pabst  Innocenz  des  Dritten,  S.  209.  The  learned  DoUinger, 
whose  sources  of  information  are  Photius  adv.  Paulianistas,  Fetrus  Siculus, 
Johannes  Ozniensis,  etc.,  gives  details  of  the  Paulicians  which  prove  their 
identity  with  the  Manichseans,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  of 
that  sect  (Lehrbuch,  I.  Bd.  343-346). 

"^  Muhammed's  Eeligion,  von  Dollinger,  S.  115,  u.  £E1 
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further,  to  abstain  from  meat,  from  touching  clean  water,  and 
from  killing  insects.  Then  they  inculcate  the  adoration  of  the 
two  principles  of  darkness  and  of  light.  Finally,  they  allow 
their  disciples  to  marry  their  sisters  and  daughters,  dictate 
filthy  ablutions,  and  teach  them  to  kidnap  children  in  order  to 
withdraw  them  from  darkness  and  put  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light.^ ''  In  969,  the  Emperor  John  Zimisces  finally 
succeeded  in  transplanting  the  descendants  of  these  fugitives 
into  the  country  of  Philippopolis,  in  Thrace,  from  whence  they 
soon  began  to  propagate  their  infamous  errors,  and  make  a 
formidable  appearance  in  Western  Europe.  All  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  history  indicate  that  the  Gnostic 
associations  which  appeared  in  France  and  Belgium  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century,  came  through  Italy  from  Thrace. 
Their  first  appearance  in  France  was,  simultaneously,  at  Orleans 
and  Arras,  in  the  first  of  which  places  they  were  planted  by 
an  Italian  woman,  and  in  the  latter  by  an  Italian  named 
Gandolfo.* 

The  progress  in  Western  Europe  of  the  sects  which  took, 
subsequently,  the  names  of  Albigenses,  Cathari,  or  Puritani, 
Luciferians,  Paterenes,  &c.,  and  with  whom  at  a  later  period  a 
large  portion  of  the  Waldenses  became  partially  identified, 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  first  so-called  Inquisition; 
and  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  inquire  into  their  cha- 
racter, and  the  relation  they  bore  to  both  Church  and  State, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  merit  or  demerit  of  that  institution. 
The  various  appellations  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
had  their  origin  in  nick-names  bestowed  by  popular  caprice, 
names  of  places  or  of  individuals,  or  even  of  qualities  which 
they  pretended  to  possess ;  but  there  existed  no  difierence 
whatever  among  them  in  their  fundamental  Manichaean 
principles.f 


*  Hurtei'f  Geschichte  Pabst  Innocenz  des  Dritten,  IT.  Band.  S.  210  ; 
Dbllinger,  Unpublished  Researches.  It  was,  we  believe,  Dr.  Bollinger's  in- 
tention to  have  published,  many  years  since,  an  elaborate  work  on  the  heresies 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  he  had  gathered  ample  materials  from  archives 
scattered  throush  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
result  of  his  valuable  labours  should  be  withheld  from  the  public.  A  part  of 
Uie  historical  data  in  the  present  article  is  derived  from  proof-sheets  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Bollinger's  "  Lehrbuch,"  kindly  given  by 
him  long  ago  to  the  writer. 

t  The  errors  of  the  Waldenses  included,  originally,  no  part  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Manichseans.  They  were  more  nearly  allied  in  their 
teaching  and  practice  to  the  ancient  Bonatists ;  but,  within  fifty  years  of  the 
time  of  Peter  Waldo,  their  founder,  conmion  hatred  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  hiLd  so  closely  united  them  with  the  Albigenses  of  the  South  of  France 
that  Hurter  says  {Tnnoc,  Ill.y  2  Band,  S.  225)  they  formed  but  one  party, 
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History  relates  that  those  heretics,  who  were  first  discovered 
in  the  year  1022,  at  Orleans,  denied  the  Catholic  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  rejected  the  necessity  of  Bap- 
tism, asserted  the  eternal  existence  of  the  world,  thought  that 
God  did  not  punish  for  sins  of  sensuality,  and  that  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  all  sins  were  forgiven  and  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  imparted.  They  practised  demon-worship,  and  in 
their  nocturnal' assemblies  committed  the  disgraceful  debauch- 
eries peculiar  to  the  Manichaean  sects.*  They  commenced 
their  religious  rites  by  chanting  litanies  to  long  lists  of  devils, 
until  a  toad,  a  cat,  or  some  other  small  beast  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  a  demoniac  incarnation,  appeared  in  their  midst. 
The  lights  were  then  extinguished,  and  they  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  sacrilegious  and  even  incestuous  orgies. 
If  a  child  were  bom  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  crimes,  it 
was  burnt  on  the  eighth  day.  Its  ashes  were  considered  holy 
reUcs,  and,  by  a  species  of  cannibalism,  were  administered 
internally,  as  a  cure  for  all  diseases. t  When  their  existence 
was  first   discovered  to   King  Eobert  of  France,  by  Count 


and  their  similarity  of  practice  and  teaching  precluded  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tinsuishing  between  them.  Contemporary  writers  confound  the  two  sects, 
and  Ebrardf  contra  Waldenses,  does  not  discriminate  between  the  Waldenses 
and  the  Cathari.  This  was  greatly  owin^  to  the  habit  of  dissimulation 
conmion  to  both  ;  but  more  ignorant  sectaries  were  probably  themselves  im- 
aware  of  the  respective  tendencies  of  the  two  heresies.  Yet  the  Inquisitors 
usually  found  the  "Waldenses  less  guilty  than  the  Albigenses,  and  they  were, 
sajrs  Hallmn,  (p.  506),  dealt  with  more  leniently  on  that  account  It  is 
nevertheless  recorded  in  the  Gesta  Trevirorum  (vid.  BinJUrirrHs  Deutsche 
ConcUien,  Bd.  iv.  S.  296)  that  the  Waldenses  at  Treves  were  addicted  to  the 
same  crimes  as  the  Cathari ;  that  *^  some  asserted  that  incest  could  be 
absolved  for  eighteen  denars,"  practised  demon  -  worship,  &c.  To  conceal 
themselves,  they  gave  their  Bishop,  who  appears  to  have  presided  in  common 
over  Albigenses,  Cathari,  and  Waldenses,  the  same  name  as  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Theodoric,  and  elected  a  Pope  with  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Pope,  Gregory  ;  so  that  when  asked  what  they  believed  they  could 
truly  rei)ly  that  they  held  the  same  faith  with  Pope  Gregory  and  their  Bishop 
Theodoric.  See  abo  Die  chrUtlicJie  Mystik,  von  Gorres,  Band  iiL  S.  54,  for 
extracts  made  by  Dollinger  from  the  Acts  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  which  clearly  prove  that  the  "Waldenses  of  Artois  were  like- 
wise devil-worshippers,  and  guilty  of  many  atrocities.  The  Waldenses  were 
everywhere  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  legal  authorities,  because  they  rebel- 
lioualy  asserted,  according  to  Bdnery  that  "  princes  and  judges  were  danmed 
who  condemned  malefactors."  They  agreed  with  those  Protestlmt  sects  of 
the  present  day  in  scarcely  any  other  respect  than  asserting  the  Church  of 
Home  to  be  Antichrist.  For  a  full  refutation  of  the  contrary  theory,  see 
MaiUancCs  Waldenses,  Bosmet^s  Variations,  Hurter,  and  every  respectable 
ecclesiastical  history. 

*  DbUmger. 

t  Qesia  Syrwdi  Aurdicmeiuis,  c.  ann.  1017,  in  DacherU  SpicUeg..  i.  I 
pp.  ,§04-606  Xvid.  ffprr€8,  Bd.  ui  B.  42), 
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Eichard,  it  was  found  that  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  clergy  belonged  to  the  sect.  After  vain  attempts 
had  been  made  by  a  Synod,  convoked  at  Orleans  by  the  King, 
to  convert  them,  the  priests  were  degraded,  and  all  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  They,  n^evertheless,  so  confidently 
expected  that  evil  spirits  would  preserve  them  from  the  flames, 
that  when  they  felt  the  fire  they  cried  out  that  they  had  been 
cheated  by  the  Devil.  The  sectarians  at  Arras  were  less  stub- 
bom,  and  were  all,  when  discovered,  converted  by  the  Bishop 
of  that  city.*  Eight  years  later,  between  1028-30,  an  asso- 
ciation of  Manichaeans  was  discovered  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  which  added  to  the  other  errors  of  the  sect  the  belief 
that  a  violent  death  was  absolutely  essential  to  salvation ;  so 
that  they  committed  suicide  rather  than  die  of  any  disease. 
These  deluded  wretches,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  his  utmost  endeavours  to  save  them,  were 
seized  upon  by  the  Milanese  nobility,  and  without  exception 
executed.t  By  order  of  Henry  III.  other  Gnostics  were  exe- 
cuted, in  1052,  at  Goslar,  in  Germany ;  but  from  that  time  to 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  we  have  no  further  account 
of  them  in  Western  Europe.  J 

In  Eastern  Europe,  however,  Manich^ism  was  acquiring 
new  strength  and  restored  vigour.  The  sect  of  the  Bogomiles 
— an  ofishoot  of  the  Paulidans — originated,  about  this  time, 
at  Philippopolis.  A  most  accurate  account  of  the  errors  of 
these  heretics,  taken  from  the  declaration  of  their  chief  at 
Constantinople,  is  left  to  us  by  the  Monk  Zigabenus,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  horrible  medley  of  blasphemies, 
devil-worship,  and  systematized  crime,  than  is  aSbrded  by 
that  narration. §  Philippopolis,  thenceforth,  became  a  Gnostic 
metropolis,  from  which,  after  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Manichaeism  was  poured  forth,  by  a  thousand  streams, 
into  every  nation  and  province  in  Europe.  ||  The  Crusaders, 
especially,  contributed  to  supply  every  town  and  fireside  with 
Bogomile  missionaries.  Multitudes  of  corrupted  visionaries, 
who  had  been  seduced  by  the  united  charms  of  mystery,  secrecy, 
and  danger,  returned  to  their  homes,  zealous  to  promulgate  the 
religiousobscenitiesand  philosophically  garbed  blasphemies  with 
which  their  minds  had  become  poisoned.     They  brought  with 


*  Dbmn^er.  f  lb.  J  lb. 

§  Wolfii  Hlstoria  Bogomilorum,  Vitemberg,  1712,  contains  the  Greek 
text  xjf  ZigabenuB.    (DbUinger,) 

II  ^^From  diis  Bettlement,*' says  Hallam,  "  they  silently  promulgated  their 
Manichsean  creed  over  the  Western  regions  of  Christendom." — Middle  Ages, 
p.  ii.  c  ix.  504. 


/ 
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them  mysterious  books  and  the  most  fantastical  apocrypha, 
and  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  ravishing  superiority  over 
Christianity  of  the  Eastern  Association.* 

In  1101  Manichasism  reappeared  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  diocese  of  Agen,  and  in  1115  it  displayed  itself  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  in  the  same  revolting  forms  in  which  it 
had  been  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Orleans  a  century  pre- 
vious. In  1121  it  was  introduced  into  Treves,  and  in  1144 
into  Liittich.f  About  the  year  1140  an  admonition,  by  the 
Monk  Heribert,  against  Gnostics  in  Perigord,  appeared  con- 
temporaneously with  a  report,  by  the  ftovost  Emerwin  of 
Steinfelden,  to  S.  Bernard,  of  the  progress  w'hich  their  abo- 
minable intrigues  were  making  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne. 
In  1166  thirty  persons  of  the  sect  went  over  to  England, 
where,  upon  being  discovered,  they  were  sentenced  by  the 
King  to  be  branded,  scourged,  and  banished,  f 

The  north  of  Italy  and  south  of  Prance  were,  however,  the 
principal  seats  of  the  heresy,  and  it  spread  so  secretly  and 
effectually,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governments  were  undermined  by  its  inno- 
vations— innovations  in  their  tendency  more  destructive  to 
morality  and  civilization  than  Paganism  itself.  In  1167,  en- 
couraged by  the  ignorance  and  pusillanimity  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they  boldly  held  an  assembly  at  St.  Felix  of  Caraman, 
near  Toulouse,  at  which  Niketas,  an  Oriental,  a  superior  of  the 
sect,  administered  the  "  Consolanientum/'  appointed  bishops, 
parcelled  out  dioceses,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
administrative  system.  § 

And  we  see  that,  under  whatever  names  they  were  known. 


*  Evervini  Epist.  in  Bernardi  0pp.,  i.  1492  (Dollinger).  Gibbon  says, 
"three  dijfferent  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into  the  heart  of 
Europe.  The  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube  ;  m  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through  Philippo- 
polis  ;  and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy,  might  accompany 
the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their  respective  countries.  Under  the 
Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulicians  were  often    transported   to  Italy  and 

Sicily, and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome,  Milan, 

and  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps.  The  trade  and  dominion  of  Venice 
pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  &c."  (Decline  and  Fall,  c.  liv.)  Hallam 
states,  p.  504,  that  "  the  Paulicians  may  be  traced  up  the  Danube  through 
Hungary  and  Bavaria,  sometimes  taking  the  route  of  Lombardy,  into 
Switzerland  and  France.  In  the  last  country,  and  especially  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  they  became  conspicuous  under  a  variety  of  names  ; 
such  as  Catharists,  Picards,  Paterins,  but  above  all,  AlbigensesP  Hurler, 
Binterim,  Oorres,  &c.,  trace  the  origin  of  Manichaeism,  in  Europe,  in. the 
same  manner. 

t  Dbllingei^s  Lehrbuch.  t  lb,  §  -^' 
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the  different  secret  societies  which  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  were,  indiscriminately, 
Manichaean  sects.*  In  France  they  were  called,  from  their 
origin,  Bulgarians ;  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  Publicans,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Paulicians ;  in  the  provinces,  where  they 
were  most  numerous.  Provincials,  or,  after  1208,  Albigenses, 
from  the  town  of  Albi  in  Languedoc ;  in  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, Cathari,  i,  e.  the  Pure,t  or  Patarenes  and  Patarenians,  a 
name  they  had  usurped  from  the  anti-simoniacal  church  party 
in  Milan; J  in  Belgium,  Pippiler,  or  Weavers,  from  the  trade 
many  of  them  foUowed,  and  sundry  other  names;  but  the 
generic  term  Manichaeans  was  given  to  them  universally,  and 
was  accepte'd  by  themselves  in  their  disputations  with  Catho- 
lics. §     According  to  Rainer  Sacchoni,  they  numbered  sixteen 


*  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  sects  iato  which 
they  were  subdivided.  Among  them,  besides  the  above,  were  the  Passa- 
ginians,  Beghards,  Sottulares,  Sabbatati,  Insabbatati,  Turlupini,  Apostolicaus, 
Truants,  Papelades,  Stedingers,  Sorciers,  Kunkarians,  Sicards,  Leonists, 
Bibaux,  Speronists,  Arnaldists,  Albanians,  Baranoles,  Comists,  Ortholines, 
etc.,  etc.  Bdner  says  (Summa  de  Catharis)  there  were  over  seventy  kinds, 
and  Evrard  counts  up  a  long  list  of  names  and  opinions.  Hurler  states  that 
during  the  Albigensian  war,  they  were  all  known  in  Languedoc  by  the 
name  of  Albigenses.  (Vid.  Hurler,  L  212 — 225.)  In  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  some  writers  include  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  under  the  name 
of  Bruins.    (Vid.  Binlerim,  iv.  319.) 

t  Thus  Dollinger ;  but  other  writers  derive  the  word  Cathari  differently. 
Alanus  de  Insults  makes  it  come  a  cailo,  from  their  worship  of  a  cat.  Thus 
Hurler  J  Innoc.  III.  ii.  210.  Their  name  is  connected  by  other  authors  with 
still  worse  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty.  For  explanation  and 
undoubted  proof  of  their  cat  worship,  see  BinleriifCs  Beulsche  ConcUien,  Bd. 
iv.  S.  161,  and  extracts,  by  the  same  author,  from  Alherici  Trium  Fonlium 
Manaehi  Chron.,  ad  ann.  1233,  concerning  the  Luciferians  {ibid.,  p.  300). 

J  DdUiTigei's  LehrbucL 

I  See  MurdodCs  Mosheim,  vol.  n,  b.  iiL  pp.  256-266.  In  Fletcher's  notes 
to  JDe  Maistre's  first  letter  on  the  Inquisition,  the  following  quotation  from 
Mosheim  is  also  given,  which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by  his  trans- 
lators. "  Certain  writers,**  says  Mosheim,  "  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  entertain  a  high  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  all  those  who,  in  the  middle 
ages,  separated  themseRres  from  the  Church  of  Rome,,  suspect  the  inquisitors 
of  having  attributed  falsely  impious  doctrines  to  the  Albigenses.  But  this 
suspicion  is  entirely  groundless.  Their  shocking  violation  of  decency  was  a 
consequence  of  their  pernicious  system.  They  looked  upon  decency  and 
modesty  as  marks  of  inward  comiption.  Certain  enthusiasts  among  them 
maintained  that  the  believer  could  not  sin,  let  his  conduct  be  ever  so  horrible 
and  atrocious." — {Ecd,  Hisl,,  voL  iiL)  Mosheim's  notes  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  work  ;  yet  a  great  portion  of  them  have  been  omitted  in  the 
English  translation,  and  others  substituted  in  their  place. 

Hallam  also  rebukes  those  Protestant  Church  historians  who  deny  the 

Manichaeism  of  these  sects.    He  says  : — "  The  proof  of  Manichaeism  among 

the  heretics  of  the  twelfth  century  is  so  strong  that  I  should  never  liave 

thought  of  arguing  the  point,  but  for  the  confidence  of  some  modem 

VOL.  VIII. — KO,  XV.   [Neiv  Series.']  p 
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central  organizations  :  two  at  Constantinople,  one  of  the  Latins, 
and  one  of  the  Greeks ;  four,  Sclavonian,  Bulgarian,  Drugu- 
rian  and  Philadelphian,  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube;  six 
in  Italy,  of  Concorregio,  Bagnola,  Treviso,  Florence,  Spoleto, 
and  Albania ;  and  four  in  France — one  in  the  north,  and,  in 
the  south,  those  of  Toulouse,  Carcassone,  and  Albi.*  With 
the  exception  of  two,  they  were  all  dualistic.  The  organizations 
of  Bagnola  and  Concorregio,  which  were  what  is  now  called 
monachist  ManichaDans,  instead  of  holding  with  the  rest  that 
there  is  a  God  of  darkness,  co-eternal  with  and  practically 
more  powerful  than  the  God  of  light,  asserted  that  Lucifer  is, 
indeed,  inferior  to  God ;  but,  nevertheless,  created  the  world, 
and  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  t  Upon  most  other 
points  they  were  agreed,  unanimously  rejecting  all  the  sacra- 
ments, mysteries,  and  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion,  J 
refusing  to  accept  the  principal  part  of  Scripture,  §  forbidding 
marriaee  in  such  a  manner  that  their  precept  led  to  the  most 
degra<^ng  crimes,  and,  as  Dooetists,  denying  the  reaUty  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Their  social  usages  were  the  same.  Their  principal  religious 
ceremony  was  the  so-called  ^^  Consolamentum^'^  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  as  they  rejected  Baptism  by  water,  was 
administered  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  ||  The  reception  of 
the  "  Gonsolamentum  ^'  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fife  of  a 
Manichee.  Prom  that  moment,  the  condoled,  consecrated, 
perfect,  or  pure,  as  they  were  differently  styled,  were  supposed 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  a  life  of  entire  continence,  abstemi- 
ousness, and  mortiiScation.  They  were  obliged  to  abstain  from 
marriage  and  animal  food,  could  kill  no  fowl  or  quadruped,  and, 

ecclesiastical  writers.  What  can  we  think  of  one  who  says, '  It  was  not 
unusual  to  stigmatize  new  sects  with  the  odious  name  of  Manichieansy 
though  I  know  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  real  remains  of  that  sect  in 
the  twelfth  century.'  {Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  iiL  380.)  The  tenets 
ascribed  to  them  by  all  contemporary  authorities  coincide  so  remarkably 
with  those  held  by  the  Paulicians,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the  Manichseans, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reasonably  deny  what  is  confirmed  by  separate 
and  uncontradictory  testimonies." — Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  c.  ix. 
p.  504 

*  Apud  Dollinger,  t  Ibid. 

X  Vid.  Hurter,  II.  Bd.  S.  216.  They  called  Baptism  a  snare  of  the  Devil, 
maintained  that  oaths  were  sinful  (217 — 231),  and  that  the  other  sacraments 
were  deceitful  and  Satanic. — Dollinger. 

§  Hurter,  ibid,  S.  216-219.  They  ridiculed  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Albigenses,  at  the  storming  of  Beziers,  threw  the  Bible 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  disgusting  circumstances  of  ignominy,  and 
with  the  words,  "  Here,  you  rascals,  take  your  law." 

II  The  Consolamentum  was  usually  preceded  by  a  public  confession  of  past 
sins. — Hurter,  ibid,  s.  220. 
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in  case  of  perseverance,  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
eternal  happiness.*  As,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the 
sect  preferred  remaining  in  the  lower  and  more  comfortable 
rank  of  simple  "  Believers/'  the  ^^  Gonsolamentum  '*  was  rarely 
bestowed  except  in  danger  of  death,  a  delay  which  gave  rise 
to  one  of  the  most  frightful  atrocities  of  which  ,they  were 
guilty.  To  provide  against  the  inconstancy  of  the  patient,  the 
**3ndura**  was  introduced,  which  originated  in  the  already 
mentioned  Manichaean  theory  of  the  advantage  of  a  violent  and 
Yoluntary  death.  The  ''  Endura ''  consistea  in  starving  the 
sufferer  to  death,  opening  his  veins,  or  depriving  him  of  life  in 
some  other  unnatural  way.  It  is  related  by  Pseudo-Rainer  that 
the  question  was  put  to  the  sick  man,  whether  he  preferred 
being  a  martyr  or  a  confessor.  If  he  replied  the  former,  he  was 
strangled ;  and  if  the  latter,  his  death  was  hastened  by  starva- 
tion, f  This  hideous  delusion  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  parents  exposed  their  children  and  children  their  parents 
to  the  *^  Endura/'  in  order  to  hasten  them  to  a  happy  end.  J 

Rainer,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  who  had  been  himself,  for  sixteen  years,  a  Manichaean, 
relates  that  at  his  time  there  were  not  altogether  four  thousand 
perfect  or  consoled  of  both  sexes  in  the  whole  sect,  but  that  it 
contained  legions  of  simple  believers. §  The  great  excitement 
for  these  was  that  they  could  surrender  themselves  fearlessly 
to  unbridled  licence  and  debauchery,  in  the  dream  that  laying 
on  of  hands  would  ultimately  cancel  every  sin.  Rainer  remarks 
that  he  never,  in  a  single  instance,  during  his  sixteen  years  of 
discipleship,  met  a  member  of  the  sect  who  appeared  troubled 
on  account  of  the  infamies  he  had  perpetrated ;  but  that  he 
heard  many  of  the  "  consoled  ^^  lament  that  they  had  not 
indulged  more  licentiously  whilst  they  had  been  "  belie  vers  .^^|| 

All  of  the  sect  regarded  oaths  as  sinful,  and  incest  as  no 
worse  than  marriage  ;^  and  the  records  which  remain  of  the 
frightful  judicial  processes  of  the  age,  testify  to  what  appalling 
enormities  this  execrable  error  gave  rise.**     The  ^^  befievers,^^ 

*  DoUinger, 

t  For  many  examples,  see  Liber  Sententiar,  Inquisitionis  Tolosance  (apud 
Lmbarch,R\st  Inquis.),  pp.  33,  104,  154,  U3.— Hurler,  II.  Band, S.  223.— 
Also  DoUvnger, 

HefeU,  in  Wetzer  und  Welte,  I.  Band,  Albigenser,  S.  144. 
JReineri  Summa  ap.  d'Argentre,  Collect.  Judicior,  i.  51. 
Hurler f  Geschichte  Pabst  Innocenz  des  Dritteu,  II.  Bd.  S.  223. 
t  Hurler,  II.  Bd.  S.  223 ;    Binterim,  IV.   Bd.  S.  287-290,  &c. ;  and 
Ddllinger, 

•*  HurteTf  ibid,  S.  214, 219,  238.  He  quotes  Lucas  Tudensis  adv.  Albi- 
genses,  Hugo  ep.  Rothm.,  S.  Bernhard,  &c.,  as  asserting  their  debaucheries. 
The  inoestuoos  oigies  of  the  Manichieans  are  described  bv  writ.ers  of  the 

V  2 
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however,  were  not  the  only  transgressors,  for  the  "  consoled/^ 
if  they  fell,  could  be  restored  again  to  their  purity  by  a 
renewal  of  the  ^^  Consolamentum/^  *  A  bull  of  Grregory  IX., 
in  1229,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  devil-worship 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  was  notorious  in  his  time ; 
and  that,  in  their  assemblies,  they  looked  for  the  real  or  pre- 
tended appearance  of  a  demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  toad,  cat,  or 
some  other  beast. f  They  treated  the  Bible  with  most  shame- 
ful indecency,  and  records  have  been  left  us  of  filthy  desecra- 
tions of  the  sacred  volume,  particularly  by  the  Albigenses, 
which  may  not  be  thought  of,  much  less  repeated.  J  They 
utterly  rejected  the  hallowing  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
asserting  that  Sunday  was  no  better  than  any  other  day.§ 


12th  and  13th  centuries,  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  For  the  hideously  profligate  history  of  Tanquelin,  and  the  crowds 
of  disciples  he  drew  after  him  in  the  whole  country  of  Utrecht,  see  Balmes, 
p.  250,  and  the  record  taken  from  contemporary  sources  in  Binterim^s 
"Deutshe  Concilien,"  IV.  Bd.  S.  141.  The  Abbot  TrUhem,  "Chronic. 
Hirsang.  ad  ann.  1163,  apud  Binterim,"  relates  of  the  Manichaeans  near 
Cologne,  that  no  imaginable  licentious  excess  was  regarded  by  them  as 
sinful.  "  Allegantes  illud  Apostoli :  omnia  muiida  mundis,  Ob  id  quoque 
se  mundos  et  Spiritu  S.  plenos,  quidquid  facere,  non  peccare  dicebant.** 
Bainevy  cap.  vi.  30,  says  of  the  Runkarians,  that  since  Christ  only  con- 
demned sin  as  proceeding  from  the  heartj  they  accounted  its  external  com- 
mission no  sin  at  all.  This  last  opinion  was  held  by  many  Manichsean  sects. 
(Vide  Binterimj  IV.  Bd.  S.  287-290.)  Triih&m  records  of  the  Manichseans 
of  Strasbourg,  called  Rustards,  that  they  practised  community  of  women  as 
of  goods.     (Vide  Binterim^  loc.  cit.  S.  290.) 

*  Vide  HurteVy  II.  Band,  S.  220,  and  Dollinger.  The  "  Consolamentum^^ 
was  not  only  renewed  after  the  "  consoled  '*  had  sinned,  but  also  when  doubt 
arose  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  Consolatory  the  name  given  to  the  per- 
former of  the  ceremony.  This  latter  belief,  that  the  services  of  any  ouier 
than  a  perfect  Consolator  were  unavailing,  caused  a  frequent  laying  on  of 
hands  among  the  "  perfect "  themselves. 

t  Vide  Binterim,  IV.  Band,  S.  299,  300,  302,  303,  and  GbrreSy 
"Christliche  Mystik,  III.  Band,  S.  31,  42,  54,  &c.,  for  the  most  odious 
details  of  this  obscene  worship.  See  also  the  answer  of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
(Raynald,  "  Annal.  Eccles.  ad  Ann.  1232,"  N.  viii.)  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Treves.  In  Bremen,  the  government  and  bishop 
petitioned  the  Pope  to  interfere  against  certain  Manichseans  who  adored  the 
devil,  under  the  name  of  Asmodeus,  as  the  God  of  liberty.  "  Illi  fuerunt 
sectatores  heresum,  adoraverunt  Asmodeum,  id  est  Diabolum"  {Walter, 
"Chronic.  Bremeus.").  **Ante  victoriam  posuemnt  idolum  Asmodei  ad 
occidentem  et  in  contentum  Dei  adoraverunt.  Idolum  etiam  Ammon  in 
ecclesiam  S.  jEgidii  statuerunt,"  "  Chronic.  Rasted."  p.  98.  (Vide  Binter.,  IV. 
Band,  S.  312.)  Some  of  the  accounts  of  devil-worship  given  by  Binterim, 
from  annals  of  the  12th  and  13th  century,  are  too  shocking  for  repetition. 

t  Hurter,  III.  Bd.  S.  215,  222,  &c. 

§  They  denied,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  any  external  worship  whatsoever. 
Vide  Hefele,  in  "  Wetzer  und  Welte,"  I.  B.  Albigenser,  S.  144.  HuHer,  II.  B. 
S.  230. 
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That  crime,  however,  which,  above  all  others,  rendered 
these  Manichaean  sects  dangerous,  and  not  only  aided  in  their 
rapid  propagation,  but  contributed  to  their  preservation,  was 
their  inculcated  hypocrisy.*  So  long  as  they  could  find  im- 
punity, their  arrogance  knew  no  bounds.  They  assassinated 
priests,  polluted  churches  and  sacred  utensils,  drove  bishops 
fix)m  their  sees,  openly  rebelled  against  the  State,  and  the 
filthiest  and  most  obscene  sacrileges  were  those  in  which  they 
delighted  the  most.f  But  as  soon  as  they  apprehended 
danger,  they  crowded  to  the  churches,  remained  there  for 
hours  on  their  knees,  received  the  sacraments,  and  asseverated 
that  they  were  the  purest  of  Christians.  They  were  true  to 
the  principle  which  they  had  inherited,  that  sQcrecy  and  deceit 
became  virtues  when  used  against  their  enemies. f 

Thns  Manichasism  menaced  Europe.  Every  province  had 
become  filled  with  disciples  of  a  monstrous  devil-worship, 
which  set  up  as  virtues,  murder,  patricide,  matricide,  in- 
fanticide, and  even  cannibalism  ;  in  which  incest  and  every 
species  of  revolting  debauchery  were  unscrupulously  practised ; 
in  which  morality  was  scofiPed  and  jeered  at ;  in  which  adora- 
tion of  the  devil  was  blasphemously  substituted  for  the  worship 
of  Christ  ;§  in  which  every  private  tie  in  life  was  sevoredj 
every  sacred  object  desecrated,  vice  exalted,  and  conscience 
annihilated ;  in  which  every  human  right  was  trampled  upon, 
every  duty  of  citizenship  despised;  and  the  first  principles  of 
which  made  its  adherents,  if  it  suited  them,  perjured  traitors 
in  every  Christian  state  and  perfidious  enemies  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  all  this,  varnished  over  with  falsehood  and 
subtle  deceit,  with  full  privilege  to  pretend  to  abhor  and 
repudiate  the  tenets  which  their  existence  was  dedicated  to 
support. 

Truly,  it  was  no  time  for  states  to  be  imbecile,  or  for  the 
Church  to  be  sluggish.  Swift  action,  in  searching  out  and 
converting,  or  extirpating  these  more  monstrous  savages  than 
the  devotees  of  Juggernaut,  was  urgent  and  indispensable,  in 
order  to  save  Europe  from  the  most  loathsome  paganism  that 


*  Hurter,  11.  Bd.  S.  220,  221,  223,  233,  details  of  some  of  the  arts  to 
which  they  resorted  for  concealment. 

t  Hurter^  ibid,  S.  222.  Bdlmesy  p.  252,  cites  an  eye-witness,  Stephen,  Abbot 
of  St  €renevifeve,  "  who  describes  to  the  king,  who  had  sent  him  to  Toulouse, 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  these  sectaries  :  *  I  have  seen  on  all  sides,' 
he  sajB,  *  churches  burnt  and  ruined  to  their  foundations  :  I  have  seen  the 
dwelhngs  of  men  changed  into  the  dens  of  wild  beasts.* " 

t  Huriery  ibid,  S.  223. 

§  Hwier  stat^  that  before  a  person  was  fully  admitted  to  their  sects,  ho 
was  obliged  solemnly  to  abjure  the  Christian  faith. 
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ever  had  menaced  civilization.  It  there  be  on  earth  an  infal- 
lible Church,  and  she  neglects  to  come  forward  now,  let  her 
never  dare  to  raise  her  voice  in  the  world  again.  If  the  State 
does  not  smite  with  a  keenly- sharpened  sword,  and  the  Church 
hesitates  to  thunder  forth  its  anathemas  in  such  a  crisis,  they 
must  answer  to  God  and  mankind  for  the  perdition  of  the 
world  and  the  re-enthralment  of  Christendom  in  barbarism* 
Infallible  truth  never  was  more  urgently  called  upon  to 
denounce  what  is  infallibly  wrong,  and  to  raise  a  barrier 
against  crimes,  for  which  God  might  justly  doom  a  universe  to 
destruction. 

In  fact,  it  was  effectually  to  meet  the  exigences  of  that 
critical  time,  and  to  uproot  Manichaeism,  in  spite  of  the  wiles, 
subterfuges,  and  hypocrisy  to  which  it  resorted  for  conceal- 
ment, that  the  Church  established  the  court  of  investigation 
which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Inquisition. 

Previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  had  never  been 
deemed  necessary  to  commit  the  trial  of  heretics  to  an 
especially  appointed  and  permanent  tribunal.  The  heresy  was 
condemned  by  a  council,  synod,  or  episcopal  court,  and  those 
who  contumaciously  adhered  to  it  were  prosecuted  and 
punished  by  the  civil  authorities.  But  the  inefficacy  of  the 
first  celebrated  edict  against  them  proved  that  extraordinary 
means  were  requisite  in  order  to  withstand  the  progress  of 
the  Manichaeans.  This  edict  was  issued  in  1179  by  the 
Eleventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  under  Alexander  III.  It 
excommunicated  the  Cathari,  Pat«irenes,  and  Publicans  near 
Albi  and  Toulouse  for  seducing  "  weak  and  silly  people ''  into 
their  errors,  and  condemned  in  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  similar  heretics,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
cruelties  "  in  which  they  spared  neither  churches,  widows,  nor 
orphans,''  to  confiscation  of  property  and  serfdom,  in  case 
they  persisted  in  such  crimes ;  exhorting  the  faithful  to  repel 
with  arms  their  violence.* 

The  Conference  of  Verona,  held  in  1182  or  1183,  before 
Lucius  III.  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  gives  the 
first  indications  of  a  consciousness  that  the  secret  crimes  of  the 
Manichaeans  could  only  be  reached  by  an  authorized  system 
of  inquiry.  It  directed  the  Bishops  to  visit  personally,  or  by 
their  Archdeacons,  the  infected  parts  of  their  dioceses,  and  to 
bind  by  oath  three  or  four  men  of  integrity  to  seek  out  and 
make  known  to  them  all  persons  who  frequented  secret  associa- 


*  Bardouifif  Oollectie  OosciL,  i  vi  P.  L  p^  1683^ 
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tions^  or  exhibited  singularity  in  their  religious  opinions.  It 
again  published  the  ban  against  the  different  sectaries^ 
preachers  of  heresy,  and  those  who  should  harbour  them,  con- 
demning heretical  priests  to  be  degraded,  and  all  heretics  who 
should  refuse  to  recant  their  errors,  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  arm.  It  was  enjoined,  however,  that  even  relaxed 
heretics  shordd  be  pardoned  if  they  repented  of  their  crimes.* 

The  Twelfth  CEcumenical  Council,  the  fourth  of  Lateran, 
under  Innocent  III.,  in  1215,  energetically  reprobates  the 
infamous  practices  of  the  Manichseans,  and  prescribes  as  a 
strict  duty,  that  the  Bishops  should  make  inquisitorial  visita- 
tions in  their  respective  territories.f  The  germs  of  the  Court 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  established  twelve  years  later,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses,  were  contained 
in  these  judicial  journeys. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  part  of 
Europe  had  become  so  undermined  by  heresy  as  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  Mamchaeans  were  either  protected  or  their 
tenets  adopted  by  powerftd  nobles,  like  Raymond  VI.,  of 
Toulouse,  and  where  even  the  Catholic  Episcopate  and  clergy 
were  too  apathetic  or  wicked  to  oppose  them.  Michaud,  whose 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  of  his  avowed  enmity 
to  the  Inquisition,  says  : — "  Tons  ceux  h,  qui  leurs  passions 
rendaient  insupportables  le  frein  des  lois  humaines,  vinrent  ^ 
la  fin  se  ranger  sous  les  bannieres  des  novateurs  (les  Albigeois), 
et  furent  accueillis  par  une  secte  avide  de  s^agrandir,  de  se 
fortifier,  et  toujours  dispos^e  k  regarder,  comme  ses  partisans 
et  ses  d^fenseurs,  les  hommes  que  la  soci^t^  rejetait  de  son 
sein,  qui  redoutaient  la  justice  et  ne  pouvaient  supporter 
Tordre  ^tabli.  Ainsi  les  pretendus  r^formateurs  du  treizieme 
si^cle,  en  proclamant  le  triomphe  de  la  v&dt^  et  de  la  vertu, 
admettaient  dans  leur  sein  la  corruption  et  la  license, 
d^tmisaient  toute  esp^ce  de  r^gle  et  d^autorite,  abandon- 
naient  tout  an  caprice  des  passions,  ne  laissaient  aucun  lien  ^ 
la  soci^t^,  aucune  force  k  la  morale,  aucun  frein  k  la  multitude.^^  J 

Innocent  HI.  was  too  wise  a  pontiff  to  imagine  that  under 
such  circumstances  force  alone  could  be  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evil.  He  therefore  appointed  in  Languedoc,  Peter  of 
Chateauneuf,  the  Abbot  Arnold  of  Citeaux,  and  a  lay  brother 
named  Rudolph,  three  Cistercians  of  unquestioned  virtue  and 
ability,  as  his  legates,  and  as  missionaries  to  instruct  and 
convert  the  people.     Teaching  was  their  principal  occupation } 


•  Hardouinj  Collectio  ConciL,  t.  vi  P.  L  pp.  1878-1880. 

J  IbicL  t  viLpp.  19-22, 

t  Michofudy  Hlstoiie  des  Croifiades,  t.  iii  L  xiL  pw  37i. 
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but  they  were  also  invested  with  plenary  power  to  rouse 
bishops  and  civil  authorities  to  the  performance  of  their  duty ; 
were  ordered  to  excommunicate  them  if  negligent,  and  in  every 
respect  to  make  such  dispositions  as  they  deemed  would  most 
effectually  suppress  the  heresy.* 

In  1206  they  were  reinforced  by  twelve  other  Cistercian 
abbots,  the  Spanish  bishop,  Diego  of  Osma,  and  his  priest 
Domingo  Guzman.  The  last  of  these,  who  subsequently 
founded  the  order  of  the  Friar- Preachers,  was  the  renowned 
S.  Dominic,  whom  many  friends  and  enemies  have  falsely 
asserted  to  have,  been  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  S.  Dominic  was,  even  indirectly, 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
not  founded  until  after  his  death.  He  was  simply  an  ardent, 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  Catholic  faith,  who  did  not  even 
share  the  authority  of  the  three  legates.  His  great  fame  is 
owing  to  his  superiority  in  zeal,  talents,  and  success,  over  his 

co-labourer  s.f 

The  peaceable  endeavours  of  these  missionaries  were  frus- 
trated by  the  violence  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  year  1208, 
Peter  of  Chateauneuf  was  butchered  by  the  heretical  nobility. 
The  last  words  spoken  by  this  saintly  man,  to  an  assassin  who 
plunged  a  sword  in  his  side,  were :  ^^  May  God  pardon  thee, 
my  friend,  as  I  pardon  thee.^^f  The  indignation  which  this 
deed  excited,  extended  throughout  all  Europe,  and  it  was 
resolved  upon,  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  the  King  of  France, 
to  oppose  violence  to  violence.  "War  was  declared,  and  an 
army,  under  the  Legate  Milo  and  Count  Simon  of  Montfort, 
marched,  in  1209,  against  the  Albigenses.§  There  never  was 
a  more  just  war  more  cruelly  provoked,  ||  and  if  these  two 
commanders  had  possessed  the  proper  qualifications,  it  might 
have  been  the  means  of  averting  fi-om  Europe  great  future 
misery.  But  their  selection  was  very  unfortunate.  Count  Simon 
is  accused  by  historians  of  having  conducted  the  war  to  subserve 


*  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes,  S.  247,  248.  Hurler,  Bd.  iL  S.  276- 
282. 

t  Ibid,y  ut  sup.  S.  248. 

X  Fleury,  Hist,  de  PEslise,  L  Ixxvii.,  §  xxxvL 

§  Hefelcy  in  Welte  und  Wetzer,  Albigenser,  I.  Bd.  S.  144. 

II  Balrrus,  p.  255,  says  that  the  Albigenses  "  associated  with  the  celebrated 
bandits  called  Cottereaux,  and  feared  not  to  commit  all  sorts  of  excesses,  as 
they  had  seduced  some  kn^hts,  and  had  secured  the  protection  of  some 
seigneurs  of  the  country  of  Toulouse.  They  succeed  in  exciting  a  formidable 
insurrection  which  could  be  repressed  only  by  force  of  arms." — Michaud^ 
t.  iiL  p.  377,  says,  "  Innocent  was  compelled  to  join  the  crusade,  perhaps  by 
the  opmion  of  t^  entire  aqeP 
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his  own  private  ambition,  and  the  Papal  Legate  of  having 
lacked  the  courage  to  withstand  him.  A  man  of  more  energy, 
however,  who  was  sent  by  Innocent  III.  to  replace  the  latter, 
certainly  found  reasons  for  approving  the  terrible  severity  at- ' 
tributed  to  the  Count;  but  the  Pope,  inclined  to  mercy  even 
against  the  representations  of  his  own  agents,  protected  the 
Manichasan  leader.  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  from  the 
violence  of  the  army  arrayed  against  him.  The  contest  be- 
came, at  length,  a  political  one,  and  did  not  close  until  the 
year  1227  ;*  but  the  issue  had  so  long  been  held  doubtful  by 
the  Albigenses  themselves,  that,  when  their  country  was  sub- 
dued, heresy  had  become  more  malignant  and  atrociously  cri- 
miniJ  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  necessity  had  in- 
creased of  eflTectually  opposing  the  evils  with  which  it  menaced 
society.  The  hypocrisy  of  its  adherents  kept  such  equal  pace 
with  their  infernal  orgies  and  hellish  crimes,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  bring  them  to  justice,  even  where  their  excesses  were 
most  notorious. 

In  the  year  1229,  therefore,  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
was  formally  established.  A  great  Synod  was  held,  in  that 
year,  at  Toulouse,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Romanus,  Legate 
of  Gregory  IX.,  to  determine  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  avert  a  renewal  of  civil  war  and  the  anarchy  which  every- 
where impended,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  hordes  of  cunning 
malefactors  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  were  spreading 
corruption  throughout  the  land.  It  was  fortunate  for  Europe 
that  this  Council,  or,  rather,  ecclesiastico-political  Congress, 
was  composed  of  men,  experienced  in  the  malignity  of  the 
evils  to  be  corrected,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  emergency, 
and  endowed  with  wisdom  to  meet  it.  The  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces of  Bordeaux  and  Auch  were  represented  by  their  Epis- 
copate and  clergy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  the 
South  of  France,  including  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix, 
who  had  formerly  protected  the  Albigenses,  assisted  at  its 

deliberations.t 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  Synod  was  to  establish  Episco- 
pal courts  of  Inquisition,  and  accurately  to  define  the  juris- 
diction they  should  possess.  It  commanded,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  regulations  against  heresy,  that  each  Archbishop 
and  Bishop  .should  appoint  a  priest,  and  two,  three,  or  more 
laymen,  of  piety  and  good  repute,  whom  they  should  bind 
under  oath  to  search  out  diligently  heretics,  and  their  aiders, 
concealers,  and  protectors,  and  designate  them  to  the  Bishop, 
Lord  of  the  manor,  or  their  officials. 

*  HefeUy  bei  Welte  und  Wetzer,  ut  sup.  t  Ibid.j  S.  249. 
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Chapter  the  second  made  similar  provision  for  the  districts 
of  exempted  Abbots. 

In  chapters  three,  four,  and  five,  the  obUgation  was  imposed 
upon  the  temporal  princes  of  extirpating  heresy  in  their  terri- 
tories, under  penalty  of  having  them  confiscated  if  they  wil- 
fully harboured  it,  or  of  expiating  in  some  milder  way  its 
having  been  introduced,  if  owing  to  their  sluggishness  or 
neglect. 

Chapter  six  ordered  every  house,  in  which  a  heretic  should 
be  found,  to  be  torn  down. 

In  chapter  seven,  it  was  decreed  that  remissness  on  the  part 
of  oflScials,  in  the  prosecution  of  heretics,  should  be  punished. 
In  order,  however,  to  obviate  the  efiects  of  slanderous  and 
unjust  accusations,  it  was  provided,  in  chapter  eight,  that  no 
criminal  should  sufier  punishment  until  he  had  been  examined 
by  the  Bishop  or  his  properly  appointed  delegate,  and  declared 
by  him  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  heresy. 

Chapter  ten  ordained  that  whosoever  freely  abjured  his 
heresy  should  remove  into  an  uninfected  district,  be  intrusted 
with  no  public  charge,  and  wear  two  coloured  crosses  upon 
his  vesture,  until  pronouced  absolved  from  penance  by  the* 
Pope  or  his  Legate.  If  his  conversion  had  been  the  evident 
result  of  fear,  the  Bishop  might,  by  chapter  eleven,  keep  him 
under  arrest,  to  prevent  his  seducing  others  j  the  expenses  of 
his  imprisonment  to  be  defrayed  either  by  himself  or  the 
Bishop. 

In  chapter  twelve,  males  over  fourteen,  and  females  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  required  to  take,  biennially,  an  oath 
that  they  would  be  faithful  to  their  religion,  and  denounce 
heretics  to  the  authorities. 

Chapter  thirteen  declared  that  those  who  did  not  confess 
their  sins  and  receive  communion  three  times  a  year, — ^via.  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost, — should  be  held  suspected 
of  heresy.  In  consequence  of  the  sacrilegious  indignities  with 
which  the  Albigenses  had  treated  the  Bible,  an^  as  Hurter 
remarks,*  of  the  shameful  manner  in  which  their  pretended 
translations  had  caricatured  the  text,  chapter  fourteen  inter- 
dieted  to  laymen  its  use  in  the  vernacular,  and  allowed  them 
to  possess  no  more  of  the  Latin  version  than  the  Psalms  and 
Breviary.f 

Chapter  sixteen  prohibited  heretics  from  practising  medicine, 
and  ordered  that  heretics  when  sick  should  not  be  attended  by 

*  Hurler,  Innoc.  III.,  Bd.  iL  S.  247. 

t  The  Breyiaiy  with  its  ksBonB,  espeeiallj  as  it  was  used  at  tiiat  ttm^  itt" 
eluded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptoffes. 
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a  physician.*  It  is  probable  that  this  last  law  was  originally 
intended  to  guard  against  the  awful  crimes  of  the  ^^  Endura/^ 

These  are  the  laws  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  rules  which  were  given  at  that  time  for  its  guidance; 
and  when  we  take  into  view  the  frightful  evils  they  were 
intended  to  counteract,  and  the  state  of  Europe,  then  entirely 
destitute  of  a  preventive  and  detective  police,  we  must  admit 
that  they  were  far  from  being  too  severe.  The  vigour  with 
which  they  were  executed  undoubtedly  prevented  a  renewal  of 
civil  hostilities  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Manichadan  heresy  succumbed  before  them  is  a  proof  that 
they  were  wisely  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  they  were 
enacted. 

Two  years  after  the  Synod  of  Toulouse,  the  Roman  Senate 
introduced  the  Inquisition  into  Italy,  where  the  Manichees 
were  scarcely  less  pernicious  to  society  than  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc.t  Even  the  Emperor,  Frederic  II.,  who  was  un- 
favourable to  Papal  influence,  had  issued  two  edicts,  one  at  his 
coronation  in  1220,  and  another  in  1224,j:  in  which  he  con- 
demned them  to  be  delivered  to  the  flames.  A  bull  was, 
therefore,  issued  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1231,  excommunicating 
these  heretics  and  all  who  should  harbour  them,  declaring 
them  dishonoured  and  incapable  of  holding  office,  and  for- 
bidding their  giving  testimony,  or  bequeathing  or  inheriting 
property.  §  It  did  not  allude  to  the  Inquisition,  but  it  was  the 
cause  of  its  immediate  establishment  by  the  Senate  at  Home, 
in  a  decree  wherein  are,  for  the  first  time,  named  the  ^^  inquxsi- 
tores  ah  Ecclesia  dati,''  Gregory  sent  this  decree,  with  his 
buU,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  his  suflfragans,  as  weU  as 
to  other  Italian  prelates,  exhorting  them  to  adopt  similar 
measures.  II 

Very  soon  after  this  time,  by  the  side  of  the  Episcopal 
Courts  of  Inquisition,  we  find  sinular  institutions  arising  under 
the  direction  of  the  !^ars  of  S.  Dominic.  The  exact  period 
when  the  Dominicans  acquired  their  jurisdiction  is  imcertain ; 
but  their  energy,  experience,  and  superior  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  heretics  very  early  acquired  for  them  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  bishops.^  The  peculiar  object  of  their 
founder,  to  train  up  an  army  of  preachers  against  heresy,  had 
been  so  successfully  attained,  that  Pope  Honorius  III.  recom- 

♦  Hardauin,  t  viL  pp.  17^-178. 

t  BaynaMj  Contin.  AnnaL  Baronii,  ad  aim.  1231 ;  n.  18  et  20. 
t  Sporachitt  G^schichte  der  Eatholischen  Kirche,  II.  Band,  S.  512, 627.- 
Ho/Ufitiici  \»  0  n.  X8a 
8  Bt^lfnaU,  L  a  n.  14, 16.  ||  IMd.,  n.  18  et  20. 

f  HefeUf  CaidiDal  Ximencis  3.  262. 
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mended  them  to  all  bishops  for  that  office.*  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  bishops  themselves  had  selected  them  from 
the  begimiing,  in  preference  to  other  priests,  as  coa^'utors  in 
the  work  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Synod  of  Toulouse. 
Their  great  zeal  in  withstanding  the  ManichsBans  in  the 
Milanese  territory  in  1233  had  brought  them  into  especial 
favour  with  Gregory  IX.,  who  assigned  to  them  the  duty  of 
reconciling  heretics  to  the  Church  in  many  Italian  towns.f 
They  were,  nevertheless,  generally  associated,  in  this  task, 
with  Benedictines,  or  other  priests,  until  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  when  they  acquired  their  highest  power. 

The  Spanish  provinces  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  had  become, 
through  their  contiguousness  to  France,  so  infected  with  the 
corruption  of  Manichaeanism  that  Alphonsus  II.  issued  a  severe 
edict  against  it  as  early  as  1194.  J  This  edict  was  renewed 
by  the  successor  of  Kong  Peter  II.,  of  Arragon,  in  1213. § 
Peter  II.  himself  had  been  killed  that  year  at  the  battle  of 
Muret,  having  taken  arms  for  the  Albigenses  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  against  the  French  and  Papal  troops.  || 
After  the  Synod  of  Toulouse,  Esparrago,  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona,  and  his  suffragans  were  called  upon  by  Gregory  IX. 
either  to  proceed  vigorously  themselves  against  the  heretics, 
or  to  permit  the  Friar- Preachers  to  do  so.^  They  were  accor- 
dingly introduced  immediately  after  as  Inquisitors,  first  into 
Lorida,  and  then  into  the  rest  of  Spain^**  where  their  activity 
and  success  procured  them  the  highest  commendation  from 
the  prelates  of  the  ago.ft  Iii  a  Brief,  therefore,  to  Raymond 
of  Pennafort,  dated  October  20,  1248,  Innocent  IV.,  who  as 
early  as  1243  had  appointed  them  Inquisitors  for  all  Italy, 
except  Naples,  transferred  to  the  Dominican  tribunals  power 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  previously  possessed  by  the 
bishops  alone.  The  Pope  declared  that  he  committed  the 
care  of  extirpating  heresy  to  the  Dominicans,  because  they 
had  been  manifestly  raised  up  by  Providence  for  that  purpose. 


*  RaynaMy  1.  c.  ad  ann.  1219,  n.  55.  f  IHd.,  ad  ann.  1233,  n.  59. 

1  Llcrente,  Hist,  de  Flnquis.,  t.  i.  p.  30,  n.  xL     §  Ibid.,  p.,  31,  n.  xiL 
\\  LlorenUy  t.  L  L  c.  ;  and  Hurtery  Creschichte  Paost  Innocenz  des  Britten, 
II.  Band,  S.  525-531. 

IT  Llorentej  1.  c.  t.  i.  p.  67,  n.  ii.  **  Ihid,,  p.  6,  n.  iiL 

ft  According  to  Matthew  Paris  (Hist,  major,  p.  271,  ed.  Paris,  1644),  the 
Albigenses  became,  in  1234,  quite  powerful  m  Spain.  They  possessed 
several  strong  places,  and  had  drawn  together  a  numerous  army  of  soldieis, 
who  burned  churches,  and  massacred  Catholics  of  every  age  and  both  sexes. 
They  were  finally  defeated  in  battle  and  dispersed ;  but  it  is  evident  and 
worthy  of  note  that  their  vicinity  to  the  Moors,  among  whom  kindred 
Manichaean  sects  existed,  whose  aid  they  could  count  upon,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  their  considerable  number  and  strength. 
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and  because  lie  had  already  experienced  the  great  efficacy  of 
their  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Church ;  and  he  therefore  com- 
manded S.  Raymond  to  appoint  Inquisitors  among  them  for 
that  part  of  Arragon  which  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Narbonne.* 

Prom  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.  Dominican  tribunals  began 
to  supersede  all  othera.  S.  Louis  caused  them  to  be  founded 
throughout  France  in  1255;  in  1257  Premislaus,  King  of 
Bohemia^  introduced  them  into  his  dominions;  and  their 
existence  in  the  republic  of  Venice  was  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  in  1289  ;t  so  that,  within  sixty  years  from  its  first 
establishment^  the  Inquisition  had  been  introduced  into  nearly 
every  province  of  Europe,  and  the  Friar-Preachers  had  become 
everywhere  the  ordinary  Inquisitors. 

The  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  were  governed,  for  seven- 
teen years,  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Synod  of  Toulouse ; 
but,  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  Brief  of  Innocent  IV., 
just  mentioned,  they  had  received  very  important  modifica- 
tions. On  the  19th  of  April,  1246,  a  Council  was  held  at 
B^ziers  by  William  de  la  Broue,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and 
his  six  stSragan  bishops,  at  which  the  Dominican  Inquisitors, 
who  had  already  been  entrusted  by  the  Pope  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aries,  Aix,  and  Embrun,  demanded  new  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  exercise  their 
judicial  functions.  J  The  original  system  of  inquisitorial  courts 
in  each  parish  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  old  rales  which 
governed  them  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  recent  method 
of  holding  tribunals  in  the  larger  towns  only.  At  the  command 
of  Innocent  IV.,  who  was  then  in  France,  whither  he  had  fled 
from  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  thirty-seven  articles  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Synod,  which,  within  a  few  years,  became  the 
definite  stand«ird  by  which  inquisitorial  proceedings  were 
afterwards  conducted. 

The  substance  of  these  articles  is  as  follows : — The  Inquisi- 
tors were  directed  to  assemble  the  clergy  and  people  in  some 
central  place  within  the  district  allotted  to  them ;  and,  after 
preaching  a  sermon,  to  publish  the  powers  with  which  they 
had  been  invested.  They  were  then  to  command  all  persons 
who  knew  themselves,  or  others,  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  to 
come  forward  within  an  assigned  period,  which  was  called  the 


*  The  Brief  of  Innocent  is  in  Maim,  Collect.  ConcO.,  t.  xxiii. 

t  Hefeh,  in  Welte  und  Wetzer,  Band  v.  S.  658.  The  Holy  Office  was 
first  established  in  Venice  by  the  Doges  in  1249,  but  did  not  receive  Papal 
confimiation  until  forty  years  later.     It  ceased  to  exist  in  1797. 

:|:  SporscJiiPs  Oeschichte  der  Eatholischen  Kirche^  Bd.  iL  S.  629. 
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^^  time  of  grace"  and  avow  the  truth.  Those  who  obeyed  this 
mandate  were  to  be  exempted  from  capital  punishment,  im- 
prisonment for  life,  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  property. 
After  they  had  been  examined  under  oath,  their  confessions 
and  depositions  were  to  be  recorded  by  a  public  person, 
and  the  abjuration  of  those  who  desired  to  re-enter  the  Uhurch 
was  to  be  received  with  a  promise  that  they  would  in  fiiture 
denounce  heretics  and  assist  in  their  prosecution.  Those 
heretics  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  time  of  grace  were 
to  be  summoned  by  name,  informed  of  the  accusations  that 
had  been  made  against  them,  and  allowed  ample  time  to 
prepare  and  freedom  to  make  their  defence.  If  they  could  not 
refute  these  charges,  and  should,  moreover,  obstinately  persist 
in  the  denial  of  their  guilt,  they  were  to  be  condemned. 
Avowed  heretics  were  to  be  examined  privately,  in  presence  of 
a  select  number  of  judicious  Catholics,  and  to  be  induced,  if 
possible  by  mildness,  to  abandon  their  errors.  If  contu- 
macious, they  were  themselves  to  state  pubUcly  their  heresy  j 
after  which  the  sentence  of  their  condemnation  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  they  were  then  to  be  surrendered  to  the  civil 
magistrates.  Relapsed  heretics,  fugitives  from  justice,  such 
as  had  not  appeared  within  the  time  of  grace,  and  those  who 
had  suppressed  the  truth,  were  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  how- 
ever, this  punishment  could  after  a  time  be  remitted,  provided 
security  were  given  that  the  penance  imposed  would  be  per- 
formed. Prisoners  were  to  be  confined  separately,  in  order 
that  they  might  neither  corrupt  each  other,  nor  easily  com- 
municate with  out-door  accomplices.  Those  who  were  spared 
from  imprisonment  were  either  to  enlist  temporarily  in  the 
crusades  against  the  Saracens,  or  find  substitutes,  or  to 
preach  against  heresy  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  They 
were  to  wear  two  crosses  upon  their  garments,  one  before  and 
the  other  behind ;  to  assist  on  Sundays  and  festival  days  at 
mass  and  the  Vesper  sermon,  and  to  stand  durinsr  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  with  rods  in  their  hands,  before  the  priest,  and  if 
he  should  inflict  the  discipline  upon  them,  the  heresy  for  which 
it  was  done  was  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  people.  The  property 
of  heretics  condemned  to  death  or  to  imprisonment  for  life  was 
to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.* 

These  instructions  of  the  Synod  of  Beziers  were  for  some 
years  followed  only  by  the  Inquisitor  of  France,  and  when  the 
Brief  of  Innocent  I V .  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans 
in  1248,  Raymond  of  Pennafort  was  commanded  by  the  Pope 


*  Sporschil,  Band  iL  S.  629-630. 
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to  continue  in  Aragon  the  use  of  the  rules  whiph  had  been 
made  in  1229  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse;*  but  on  the  15th 
of  May^  1252^  Pope  Innocent,  then  in  Perugia,  issued  thirty- 
eight  paragraphs  of  statutes,  substantially  identical  with  those 
or  B&iers,  by  which  all  approved  tribunals  in  Europe  were 
ever  after  govemed.t  How  effectually  these  laws  operated  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  thenceforth  the  names  of 
Manichsean  sects  begin  gradually  to  disappear  from  the  history 
of  Europe.  They  are  rarely  mentioned  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  about  a  hundred  years 
afber  the  Inquisition  was  founded  they  had  passed  away, 
and  we  hear  of  them  no  more. 

Prom  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth,  the  Inquisition  vigorously  exercised 
its  prerogatives;  but,  with  the  extinction  of  the  cause  for 
which  it  had  been  created,  its  influence  rapidly  decayed.  The 
anti-Catholic  Limborch  says  that,  in  France,  which  had  been 
the  chief  seat  of  its  power,  "  it  dropped  of  itself,  for  want  of 
heresies  to  proceed  against,^^J  and  its  decline  there  was  so 
speedy  that,  in  1312,  it  was  transformed,  by  Philip  the  Fair 
into  a  Eoyal  tribunal  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Knights 
Templars.§  '^  In  Italy,  and  in  Rome  itself,^^  Puigblanch,  in 
his  "  Inquisition  Unmasked,^^  admits  that  "  the  Inquisition 
soon  declined/^  II  Urban  IV.,  in  1263,  instituted  a  "  Gongre- 
gatio  Sacri  Officii/'  by  which  the  Church  tribunals  of  all  lands 
were  to  be  regulated,  the  chief  occupation  of  which  soon 
became  confined  to  the  censure  of  books.  In  Burgundy,  also, 
Limborch  relates  that  the  Inquisition  soon  came,  by  degrees, 
to  nothing,  for  want  of  heretics  to  prosecute. If  It  lasted  in 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  for  above  a  century,  until  the  death 
of  Nicholas  Eymerick,  in  1393.**  From  that  time,  we  learn 
from  Llorente,  that  there,  too,  it  gradually  sank  of  itself. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  end  which  this  tribunal  had  in 
view  was  war  against  an  army  of  secret  enemies,  who  were 
by  profession  criminals  of  the  blackest  dye,  and  subverters, 
for  conscience  sake  as  they  feigned,  of  morality,  virtue,  and 
order;  when  we  consider  that  not  only  the  faith  of  the  Church 
and  the  purity  of  its  members  were  attacked,  but  that  the 
success  of  the  Manichsean  sects  would  have  caused  the  over- 


*  ITefele,  Der  Card.  Ximenes,  S.  255. 

t  ffa/rdouiny  Collect.  Concil.  t.  viL  pp.  354-3G0. 

X  Lmborchf  Hist,  of  the  Inquis.,  ch.  xiv.  p.  87. 

§  Hefehy  bei  Welte  und  Wetzer,  Bd.  v.  S.  658. 

ff  Inouiflition  Unmasked,  p.  13.  IT  lAmborchy  ch.  xiv.  p.  87. 

**  Hefele,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  S.  255. 
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throw  of  every  government  in  Europe,  and  reduced  it  to 
worse  than  savage  anarchy,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  with  which  its  laws  were  framed,  nor 
the  happy  issue  of  their  administration. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  bring  to  light 
hidden  crime.  The  Manichaeans  formed  an  enormous  body  of 
secret  criminals,  who  considered  themselves  justified  in  ex- 
changing, in  a  moment,  the  most  beastly  and  incestuous  orgies 
to  which  the  fanaticism  of  devil-worship  could  instigate,  for 
plausible  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Church ;  and  whose 
most  potent  weapon,  in  the  service  of  their  infernal  master^ 
consisted  in  counterfeiting  piety  and  uniting  execrable  crimes 
to  the  semblance  of  the  purest  Christianity.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject;  for,  throughout 
this  whole  article,  decency  has  compelled  us  to  omit  the  worst, 
and  to  remain  very  far  indeed  behind  the  truth.  The  testimony 
of  contemporary  historians  is  too  explicit  and  uncontradictory 
to  be  entirely  denied,  even  by  those  historians  who  have  been 
most  eager  to  malign  the  Popes;  and  the  archives  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  may  still  be  consulted  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  teem  with  crimes  unfolded  before  that  tribunal 
which  would  evoke  a  deluge  of  indignation  if  they  were  to  be 
now  perpetrated  in  any  civilized  nation.  This  is  proved  by 
the  summary  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  police  with  a  society 
of  Manichaeans  called  Mucker,  which  was  discovered  in 
Kcenigsberg,  in  1835,  and  by  the  utter  extermination  in 
Norway,  fifteen  years  ago,  of  a  like  sect,  whose  vile  practices 
outraged  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived.* 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  of  the  State,  was  that  of  the  most  ingenious 
mercy  that  wisdom  and  piety  could  devise  consistently  with 
the  firmness  required  to  attain  its  object.  Its  great  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  was  its 
endeavour  to  reclaim  heretics  by  persuasion  and  the  assurance 
of  pardon.  Whilst  civil  officers  sought  out  culprits  to  punish 
them,  the  Inquisitors  strove,  by  converting  them,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  seci  etaries  themselves,  to  which  they  were 
exposed  if  they  boldly  avowed  their  Catholic  belief.  Those  very 
regulations  which  superficial  observation  would  at  first  incline 
to  pronounce  puerile  were  intended  to  shield  and  save.  The  only 


*  In  Dresden,  the  detection  of  similar  sectaries  was  followed  by. their 
being  obliged  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  the 
ManichsDan  practices  of  their  leader  caused  him,  in  1839,  to  be  brought  to 
justice  by  his  own  adherents. 
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means  to  effect  a  reform  among  Manichees  was  to  lift  the  veil 
from  the  secrecy  of  their  criminality ;  and,  therefore,  avowal 
of  crime,  and  humility  in  acknowledging  error,  gave  to  all 
grades  of  malefactors  a  title  to  mercy,  and  afforded  a  sure 
means  of  rescuing  them  from  the  penalties  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  inflicted  by  the  State.  A  distinctive  peniten- 
tial garb  ;  enlisting  in  the  crusades ;  solitary  imprisonment ; 
engaging  those  who  had  been  heretics  to  preach  Christianity ; 
coercions  which  sundered  them  from  corrupt  associates ;  were 
well-adapted  punishments,  inflicted  to  preserve  and  not  to 
destroy. 

The  Inquisition  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  Manichasan 
heresy  was  speedily  extirpated ;  but  it  was  also,  undeniably, 
the  means  of  saving  multitudes  of  heretics  from  the  flames. 
Culprits  were  not  delivered  up  to  the  temporal  authorities, 
except  in  cases  of  contumacious  persistence  in  depravity, 
and  after  delay  and  every  artifice  of  persuasion  had  been 
vainly  employed  to  convert  them.  The  recognized  punish- 
ment for  heresy  was  burning ;  but  the  Inquisition  never  itself 
passed  sentence  of  death,  or  imposed  any  retaliatory  infliction 
upon  offenders.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  more  strenuous  in 
pursuing  its  vocation  of  mercy,  because  it  existed  in  an  age  of 
unsparingly  stringent  laws,  from  whose  severity  it  could  not 
protect  the  criminal  after  he  had  once  been  sentenced.* 

If  no  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  trial  of  heresy  had  ever 
been  instituted,  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Europe  would  have 
been  rent  in  pieces  by  religious  wars,  and  inundated  with  blood. 
As  was  before  remarked,  no  protective  or  preventive  police  was 
then  known,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  brutal  soldiery,  who  often  confounded  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  When  the  Albigensian  war  began,  the  infuriated 
Catholic  besiegers  of  the  city  of  Beziers  are  said  to  have 
massacred  15,000,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  GO,  000 
persons,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  creed.f     The  main- 


•  The  Inquisition  was  peculiarly  the  means  of  preventing  the  innocent, 
thoughtless,  and  less  hardened  from  suffering  with  the  contumacious  and 
8tubbon\ly  criminal.  Limborch  (Hist.  Inquis.,  201,  228)  admits  the  marked 
difference  made  by  the  Inquisitors  between  the  Albigenses  and  the  less 
criminal  Waldenses.  Yet  Limborch  himself  ex^gerates  so  malignantly  that 
Gibbon  remarks  of  his  Liber  Sententianim  : — "  They  deserved  a  more  learned 
and  critical  editor.  As  we  must  not  calumniate  even  Satan,  or  the  Holy 
Office,  I  will  observe  that,  of  a  list  of  criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio 
pages^  only  fifteen  men  and  four  women  were  delivered  to  tlie  secular  arm.^^ — 
Decline  ana  Fall,  c.  Uv. 

t  Sismondi,  Litt^rature  du  Midi,  t.  i.  p.  201. 
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tenance  of  Catholicity  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  those 
Emperors  who  were  the  most  hostile  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  the  most  sanguinary  edicts  against  the  ManichaBans  were 
published  by  Frederic  II.,  whose  irreconcilable  enmity  to  the 
Pope  fills  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  of  his  reign. 

The  experience  of  a  century  had  taught  that  the  mere  oppo- 
sition to  heresy  of  savage  kings,  and  a  half-barbarous  nobility, 
less  instigated  by  religion  than  self-interest  and  revenge,  might 
lead  to  mutual  butcheries,  but  would  never  weaken  the  power 
of  their  cunning  and  hypocritical  adversaries.  Every  other 
means  had  been  essayed  to  shake  the  corrupt  influence  of 
ManichaBism  before  Rome  introduced  the  Inquisition,  and, 
unless  there  had  been  an  innate,  heaven-bom,  all-controlling 
power  in  the  Church,  unquestioned  by  Christians,  respected  by 
her  adversaries,  and  superior  to  brute  force,  even  this  last 
efibrt  would  have  failed.  The  institution  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  Gregory  IX.  and  his  successors,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
instances,  among  those  that  have  constantly  been  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  Christ^s  Church  on  earth,  of  the  interposition 
of  the  mercy  of  God  to  save  from  the  severity  of  man. 

The  intervention  of  the  Christian  Chuch,  in  compelUng 
the  State  to  submit  the  criminaUty  of  heretics  to  her  decision, 
before  executing  its  own  penal  laws,  was  a  grand  and  majestic 
display  of  the  power  inseparable  from  its  infallible  preroga- 
tives, which  saved  Christianity  and  saved  civilization.  An 
obscene  paganism,  which  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years, 
threatened  to  overwhelm  Europe  in  the  rude  age  succeeding 
its  rescue  from  barbarism  and  idolatry ;  and  mankind  will  ever 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Inquisition,  and  to  the  succes- 
sors of  S.  Peter  by  whom  it  was  founded,  through  whose 
instrumentality,  in  so  astonishingly  short  a  time,  this  tremen- 
dous danger  was  encountered  and  overcome. 
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An  Eirenicon,    By  E.  B.  Puset,  D.D.    Oxford :  Parker. 

The  Anglican  TJieory  of  Union,    By  the  Bight  Eev.  Bishop  Ullathorne. 
London :  Bums  &  Co. 

Pioee  through  the  Truth.    Essay  the  First :  The  Unity  of  the  Church.    By 
Bev.  T.  Harper,  S.J.    London  :  Longmans. 

Dr,  Pusey  and  the  Ancient  Church.    By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.    London : 
Longmans. 

'^r^HB  truth  of  Catholicism  rests  on  historical  arguments, which 
JL  are  not  only  incontrovertible,  but  in  some  sense  irre- 
sistible. "  The  proof  seems  "  to  F.  Newman  "  such  as  even  to 
master  and  carry  away  the  intellect  directly  it  is  stated ;  so 
that  Catholicism  is  almost  its  own  evidence.'^*  We  cannot  of 
course  tell  into  what  particular  shape  F.  Newman  would 
throw  the  historical  proof  to  which  he  refers ;  but  for  our- 
selves we  should  put  the  thing  thus.  The  three  following 
propositions  seem  to  us  so  absolutely  undeniable,  that  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  have  thought  of  calling  them  in  question 
except  for  his  disUke  to  the  conclusion  which  they  indicate. 
I.  The  Christian  religion  was  identified  in  its  first  promul- 
mtion  with  a  certain  corporate  society,  which  was  preserved 
m  unity  by  its  members^  belief  that  God  commanded  their 
obedience  to  one  supremo  central  government ;  that  of  the 
Apostles.  II.  It  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity 
from  the  first,  that  this  society  should  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
world  as  the  one  authorized  teacher  of  religion.  III.  No 
other  corporate  society  in  subsequent  times  either  has  been, 
or  can  be,  suggested  as  the  appointed  continuation  of  this 
original  society,  excepting  only  the  Church  in  communion  with 
Rome.  Assuming  therefore  that  Christianity  came  from  God, 
these  propositions  directly  establish  that  none  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  can  be  said  in  any  strict  sense  to  accept  that  religion 
which  Christ  revealed. 

Now  innumerable  objections  have  been  raised  against  this 
conclusion ;  and  that  on  every  imaginable  gfround  :  on  moral 
and  spiritual  grounds ;  on  scriptural,  philosophical,  historical, 
political  grounds  j  on  grounds  of  secular  science ;  on  grounds 

*  Lectures  on  Catholicism  in  England,  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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of  common  sense.  Bat^  extreme  as  such  a  statement  most 
appear,  we  really  believe  that  no  one  anti-Catholic,  up  to  this 
very  moment,  has  attempted  directly  to  impugn  any  one  of 
the  three  propositions  above  recited.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tactics  of  Protestant  controversy  have  invariably  been,  on  the 
one  hand  to  accumulate  argument  and  invective  against 
Catholic  doctrine  ;  on  the  other  hand  to  put  (as  far  as  might 
be)  out  of  sight  and  out  of  memory  the  historical  basis  on 
which  Catholicism  itself  reposes.  And  this  very  circumstance, 
of  course,  much  encourages  the  faith  of  an  educated  Catholic. 
As  to  the  assaults  made  on  individual  doctrines — ^from  the  very 
fact  of  being  a  Catholic,  he  perceives,  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
experience,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  simply  imbecile 
and  worthless.  When,  e.g.,  Dr.  Pusey  and  others  tell  him,  on 
h.  priori  grounds,  that  his  constant  and  unintermitting  worship 
of  Mary  lessens  his  simple  trust  in  Jesus,  such  a  statement  can 
only  elicit  from  him  amazement  and  pity ;  because  he  knows, 
as  a  matter  most  strictly  within  his  own  personal  cognisance, 
that  Marian  devotion  is  among  his  most  efficacious  helps  for 
growing  in  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  Assaults 
indeed  on  the  historical  evidence  of  Catholicism  might  in  some 
sense  be  far  more  intellectually  formidable;  but  no  such 
assaults  are  attempted. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  present  article  to  dwell  on  the 
three  propositions  which  we  began  by  reciting.  It  is  exactly 
a  year  indeed  since,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Pusey^s 
Eirenicon,  we  went  briefly  over  the  same  ground.  But  our 
then  discussion  was  occupied  with  a  large  number  of  other 
matters  also ;  and  this  particular  argument  therefore  did  not 
stand  out  in  sufficiently  strong  relief.  But  in  our  next 
number  we  are  to  encounter  Dr.  Pusey  on  Papal  Supremacy ; 
and  no  one  can  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  overwhelming 
body  of  proof  which  establishes  that  doctrine,  unless  he  first 
places  in  a  clear  and  full  light  the  (logically)  preliminary 
question  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  This  subject  has  been,  during 
the  past  year,  powerfully  handled  by  the  other  eminent 
writers  whose  works  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
The  Bishop  of  Birmingham's  pamphlet  is  full,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  of  orthodox  and  weighty  comment  on  Dr. 
Pusey's  fallacies ;  several  of  which,  and  those  among  the  most 
un-Catholic,  had  never  been  pointed  out  till  the  Bishop  took 
them  in  hand.    F.  Harper's  first  Essay — though  in  our  opinion 

decidedly  less  striking  than  the  two  latter* — ^yet  is  especially 

- 

*  F.  Harper,  indeed,  by  his  two  last  Essays,  has  raised  up  (so  to  speak)  a 
standard  of  judgment  against  himself,  by  which  his  other  compoeitions  very 
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saccessful  in  its  exhibition  of  tlie  fantastic  incongruities  which 
are  involved  in  anynotion  of  the  Anglican  Church  beingCatholic. 
Moreover^  he  is  a  very  (Edipus  in  solving  the  hardest  riddle  of 
our  time ;  viz..  Dr.  Puse/s  meaning  in  those  odd  utterances 
which  he  has  put  forth  (pp.  45 — 66),  concerning  ecclesiastical 
uniiy.  Mr.  Allies  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  same  task  j  but 
has  (we  think)  comparatively  failed :  it  was  reserved  for  F. 
Harper  to  find  out  what  Dr.  Pusey  really  intended.  We  are 
addmg  but  small  praise  to  this,  when  we  say  that  F.  Harper 
has  succeeded  to  a  marvel  in  replying  to  Dr.  Pusey^s  state- 
ment ;  for  the  whole  diflSculty  consisted,  not  in  the  reply,  but 
in  the  preliminary  interpretation.  Lastly,  Mr.  Allies  has 
written  a  work  which,  though  in  form  a  pamphlet,  will  remain 
(we  are  convinced)  among  the  permanent  treasures  of  English 
Catholic  literature ;  and  which  is  logically  even  more  complete 
and  unanswerable  than  that  treatise  on  St.  Peter^s  See  which 
obtained  the  signal  honour  of  being  translated  into  Italian  at 
the  Holy  Father's  command.  His  pamphlet  indeed  is  far 
more  concerned  with  Papal  Supremacy  than  with  Ecclesiastical 
Unitv ;  and  it  is  in  our  next  number  that  we  shall  make  our 
chief  use  of  it.  But  it  contains  a  patristic  catena  on  unity, 
which  will  be  most  serviceable  to  our  purpose ;  and  to  which 
we  shall  draw  attention  before  we  conclude.  Now  then  for 
our  argument. 

It  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  to  assume  at  starting 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  In  other  words,  we  assume 
that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  world,  certain  Apostles  were 
commissioned  by  God  to  teach  all  nations  a  newly-revealed 
religion.  Now,  two  different  ways  were  imaginable  (to 
mention  no  more)  by  which  the  doctrines  of  this  new  religion 
might  have  been  imparted.  They  might  have  been  impaled 
in  the  way  adopted  by  some  London  lecturer  to  promulgate 
his  favourite  tenets.  Supposing  he  has  not  published  any 
book,  those  who  wish  to  know  his  views  come  to  hear  him ;  or 
else  pick  them  up  from  others  who  have  been  to  hear  him. 
So  it  is  abstractedly  imaginable,  on  the  surface  at  least,  that 
the  Apostles  simply  communicated  their  doctrine  to  those 
who  came;  that  these  talked  of  it  to  others;  and  so  that 
in  greater  or  less  degree  believers  learned  it.  On  such  an 
hypothesis.  Christians  would  of  course  associate  very  much 
together,  simply  because  men  always  like  to  associate  with 
those  of  like  principle  with  themselves  :  but  for  a  man  to  be 

nnjiutly  suffer.  There  has  been  nothing  like  them  for  years — ^we  had  almost 
laid  for  centuries — in  English  Catholic  controversy,  in  their  particular  line  ; 
and  that,  moieoyer,  a  line  which  no  other  exceeds  in  importance. 
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a  Christian^  would  not  imply  sach  association ;  it  would  only 
imply  that  he  believed  in  the  Apostles^  mission,  and  laboured, 
as  opportunity  might  serve,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what 
they  taught.  We  are  not  at  all  maintaining  that  in  fact  such 
a  body  of  dogma  as  the  Apostolic  could  be  taught  in  any  such 
way;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  it  could  not. 
We  are  only  saying  that  on  the  surface  such  a  method  is 
imaginable. 

But  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Apostles  proceeded  by  a 
way  totally  diflferent  from  this.  Catholics,  in  particular, 
point  out  that  on  all  who  accepted  the  new  religion  as  true,  a 
divine  precept  was  imposed  of  uniting  themselves  to  a  certain 
corporate  society,  and  of  submitting  themselves  to  the  Apostles 
as  to  the  divinely-appointed  rulers  of  that  society.  We  en- 
larged last  January  (pp.  200,  203)  on  the  unparalleled  efficacy 
of  such  a  method,  for  enriching  the  mind  of  believers  with  a  deep 
apprehension  of  dogmatic  truth  :  here  we  are  merely  concerned 
with  the  fact  itself.  Now,  there  is  no  fact  more  certain  than 
this  in  all  history;  and  it  is  a  fact  admitted  quite  as  fully  by  those 
who  disbelieve,  as  by  those  who  believe,  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  The  former,  indeed,  do  not  of  course  think 
that  God  really  imposed  the  precept  of  submission  to  the 
Apostles  j  but  they  quite  admit  that  the  Apostles  alleged  such 
a  precept.  It  is  really  not  more  certain  that  Christianity  ever 
came  into  the  world  at  all,  than  that  it  came  into  the  world  as 
identified  with  a  corporate  society  claiming  divine  authority; 
and  that  the  first  beUevers  considered  themselves  obliged  by 
God^s  command  to  obey  one  supreme  government,  the  Apo- 
stoUc. 

But  as  it  is  not  our  immediate  purpose  to  argue  with  un- 
believers, we  will  assume  the  general  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  history,  and  thus  narrow  the  issue.  Now  it  is 
testified  in  every  line,  whether  of  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles, 
that  no  Christian  was  permitted  to  remain  (so  to  say)  ^'  un- 
attached;^^ that  ho  was  required  to  unite  himself  with  some 
local  Church,  and  obey  her  laws.  This  is  so  transparent  on 
the  surface,  that  its  evidence  would  only  be  obscured  by 
any  attempt  to  draw  it  out  in  detail.  The  point,  therefore,  on 
which  we  will  insist  is,  that  the  Christian  Society  or  Church, 
as  a  whole,  was  (as  we  expressed  it  laSt  January)  ^'  hierar* 
chically  "  one ;  i.  e.  that  it  was  wrought  by  God  into  unity  by 
being  placed  under  one  supreme  government.  There  were 
twelve  Apostles.  It  is  readily  imaginable  that  each  Apostle 
should  have  been  constituted  by  5od  a  ruler  over  his  own 
flock,  with  no  dependence  on  any  higher  authority  except  God 
Himself.    What  we  are  here  pointing  out  is,  that  such  iras 
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by  no  means  the  case.  Christians  were  not  divided  into 
twelve  hierarchical  societies,  united  together  indeed  in  bonds 
of  strictest  amity,  but  each  independently  governed  by  an 
Apostle :  on  the  contrary,  all  Christians  were  aggregated 
into  one  sole  hierarchical  Society,  governed  by  tne  Apo- 
stolic body  as  a  whole.  We  are  not  inquiring  in  this  article 
—we  expressly  resei*ve  such  inquiry  for  our  next  number — 
what  was  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Apostles  in  their  work 
of  government.  *  For  anything  we  say  at  present,  our 
non-Catholic  reader  may  suppose,  if  he  will,  that  the  decision 
rested  on  each  occasion  with  a  majority  of  the  Apostles  ; 
BO  that  seven  should  carry  it  against  five :  or  he  may  sup- 
pose (what  is  certainly  a  far  more  reverent  and  probable 
hypothesis)  that  the  Apostles  were  specially  overruled  in  each 
particular  case  to  issue  harmonious  commands,  just  as  they 
were  inspired  to  teach  harmonious  doctrine.  We  do  but 
maintain  that  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  as  one  whoh,  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  the  Apostles,  as  of  one 
gov&ming  body. 

Now  as  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  '^  Acts,^'  no  comment 
can  possibly  make  this  clearer  than  a  simple  perusal  will  make 
it.  To  say  that  in  these  chapters  S.  Peter  is  represented  as 
supreme  over  one  Christian  society ;  S.  John  over  another ; 
S.  James  the  Greater  over  a  third ;  would  not  be  simply  false, 
bat  rather  unmeaning  and  preposterous.  The  case  of  S.  Paul 
is  undoubtedly  very  different ;  and  there  is  more  than  one  fact 
recorded  in  Scripture,  which  is  understood  by  some  as  implying 
that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  on  various  occasions  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  earlier  Apostles.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  devoted  a  separate  article  in  this  number  to  a  con- 
sideration of  his  history ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  no 
one  can  fairly  give  his  mind  to  the  case  there  exhibited,  and 
entertain  any  doubt  on  the  truth  of  our  general  conclusion.  S. 
Paul  never  dreamed  of  teaching  and  governing  a  special 
Pauline  Church  of  his  own ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  simply  co- 
operated with  the  earlier  Apostles  in  teaching  and  governing 
the  Church  Universal. 

*  "  AQ  we  maintain  then  at  present  is  this.  There  must  be  nimie  central 
anthoritj,  some  supreme  source  of  jurisdiction,  8ome  court  of  ultimate  appeal, 
some  legislatiyc  and  executive  head — of  whatever  kind  it  may  be — m  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  if  legitimately  established  over  her,  it  must  be  of 
Divine  Institution.  We  do  not  define  what  it  is.  We  do  not  say  that  it  exists 
in  a  Pontiff,  or  in  a  Council  of  Patriarchs,  or  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 
Bat  a  headship  of  some  sort  there*  must  be.  For  a  human  society  cannot  be 
truly  one  visible  body,  unless  it  have  a  central  authority.  And  since  Ghnat 
founded  His  own  Church,  and  prescribed  Its  details,  that  authority  must  be  of 
THvine  Institation.'* — F,  Ha/rper,  p.  IxviL 
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We  may  express  the  same  truth  by  saying  that^  during  the 
Apostolic  period^  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (to  use  the 
modern  term)  came  downwards  from  the  general  Apostolic 
body.  SS.  Barnabas  and  Paul,  before  their  elevation  to  the 
Apostolate,  possessed  their  authority  at  Antioch,  because  it 
had  been  delegated  to  them  by  S.  Peter  and  the  rest.  SS. 
Timothy  and  Titus  governed  respectively  the  Churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Crete,  because  such  government  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them  by  S.  Paul,  in  exercise  of  a  function  recognized 
by  all  his  brother  Apostles  as  his. 

The  community  did  not  make  its  rulers,  but  Qi€  Apostles  made  them ; 
they  and  those  they  sent  fomud  the  community  and  gave  them  overseen. 

The  Apostles  did  not  first  make  an  agreement  with  their  flocks,  or  receive 
rights  from  them,  but  stood  over  them  with  fatherly  authority,  as  over  their 
sons  begotten  in  Christ.  The  very  name  of  '*  Apostle ''  pointed  back  to  One 
higher,  whose  messengers  and  ambassadors  they  were,  so  that  whoever  met  a 
bearer  of  that  title  was  compelled  to  ask  or  answer  for  himself  the  question, 
whose  apostle  this  man  was  ?  The  Twelve  gave  laws,  as  well  conjointly,  as 
at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  as  separately,  many  of  them  not  expressly  ordsdned 
by  Christ  .  .  .  S.  Paul  promised  the  Corinthians  that  he  would  make  several 
regulations  when  he  came  to  them.  He  knew  how  to  exercise  his  power  of 
punishing  transgressors  ;  the  Corinthians  themselves  received  Titus,  whom  he 
deputed,  '*  with  fear  and  trembling  ; ''  he  threatens  that  he  will  come  to  them 
with  a  rod  ;  he  is  ready  to  punish  all  disobedience,  and  will  not  spare  when 
he  comes  ;  he  bids  the  Thessalonians  separate  from  those  whose  conduct  is 
disorderly,  and  desires  that  the  names  of  such  persons  may  be  given  him. 
Where,  as  at  Corinth,  individuals  or  parties  hesitated  to  recognize  his  autho- 
rity, this  was  from  not  holding  him  to  he  a  true  AposUe  :  so  that  he  simply 
maintained 'against  them  his  claim  to  the  Apostolic  office,  and  did  tiot  contend 
about  the  extent  or  rights  of  the  office. 

Those  really  converted  entered  the  Church  to  obey,  and  not  to  rule.  Being 
told  expressly  that  they  were  members  of  a  body,  they  knew  that  it  was  a 
self-evident  duty  and  necessity  for  them,  as  members,  to  obey  the  impulses 
emanating  from  the  higher  organs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  body.^ 

As  our  direct  subject  is  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  it  is  important 
here  to  point  out  that,  during  Apostolic  times  at  least,  the 
preservation  of  corporate  or  hierarchical  unity  was  (1),  a 
precept  divinely  imposed  on  each  Christian;  and  (2),  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  Church.  Let  us  put  the  imaginary 
case — ^in  consideration  of  our  motives,  the  Saint  will  forgive 
our  insulting  supposition — that  S.  Titus  had  summoned  the 
Cretan  Church  to  follow  him  into  a  state  of  separation  from 

•  DoUinger's  "  First  Age  of  Christianity,"  vol  u,  pp.  19,  98,  and  26,  of 
Oxenham*s  translation. 
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the  Apostolic  Society.  Firstly,  lie  and  all  his  followers  would 
have  committed  mortal  sin ;  but  secondly,  they  would  also 
have  rendered  themselves  external  to  the  Visible  Church. 
The  Church  consisted  exclusively  of  a  certain  corporate 
hierarchical  society ;  and  those  therefore  who  were  external  to 
that  Society,  were  external  to  the  Church. 

One  very  principal  reason  contemplated  by  God  in  thus  con- 
stituting the  Church,  was  undoubtedly  that  on  which  we  in- 
sisted last  January;  viz.,  the  unspeakable  assistance  which  the 
Apostles  derived  from  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  their  momen- 
tous and  most  arduous  task  of  communicating  Christian  Truth, 
We  are  thug  led  to  consider  the  original  extent  of  the  Church's 
infallibility.  And  as  this  consideration  is  indispensable 
towards  appreciating  Dr.  Pusey^s  ecclesiastical  position ;  so 
also,  independently  of  Dr.  Pusey  altogether,  the  circum- 
stances  of  this  time  render  it  extremely  important  that  the 
matter  should  be  clearly  understood.  For  the  purpose  then 
of  afterwards  prosecuting  more  eflfectually  the  argument  we 
have  begun,  we  will  digress  for  a  few  pages,  that  we  may 
explain  what  are  those  circumstances  to  which  we  here  refer. 
Catholics  just  now,  it  seems  to  us,  are  menaced  both  here  and 
abroad  with  a  doctrinal  danger  new  and  most  formidable.  Of 
course  in  every  age,  as  there  have  been  Catholics  reckless  of 
venial  sin  and  desiring  only  to  avoid  mortal ; — so  also  there 
have  been  Catholics,  who  were  desirous  indeed  of  remaining 
Catholics,  but  who  cared  extremely  little  to  avoid  any  error 
which  did  not  actually  amount  to  heresy.  Such  men  have 
doubtless  often  enough  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  Church 
teaches  nothing  as  strictly  of  faith,  which  she  has  not 
expressly  defined ;  *  and  therefore  have  naturally  said  (as 
it  were)  oflf-hand,  that  the  Churches  infalUbility  is  confined  to 
her  definitions  of  faith.  But  what-  strikes  us  as  so  alarming 
at  present  is,  that  such  a  mode  of  thinking  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  those  whose  interests  are  merely  secular,  and  who  have 
no  care  for  the  Church  beyond  desiring  not  actually  to  break 
with  her ;  on  the  contrary  it  extends,  we  fear,  to  many  who 


*  Pius  IX.*8  words  in  the  Munich  Brief  should  ever  be  most  carefully 
remembered.  "  Even  if  there  were  question  of  that  subjection  which  is  to  be 
yielded  by  an  tuA  of  Divine  faiihy  such  subjection  nevertheless  ought  not  to 
have  been  limited  to  those  things  which  have  been  defined  by  the  express  decrees 
of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  or  of  Roman  Pontiffs  and  this  Apostolic  See,  but 
extended  to  those  things  also  which  are  deUvered  as  divinely  revealed  by 
(he  ordinary  maaisterium  of  the  whole  Church  dispersed  throughout  the  worldJ^ 
In  p.  214,  F.  Harper  describes  this  latter  class  of  truths  as  having  been 
"i9nplfet%  defined;''  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  a  happy 
expression. 
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are  full  of  zeal  in  her  service  according  to  tl^eir  own  idea  of 
the  due  means  for  its  promotion.  We  may  possibly  much 
over-estimate  the  prevalence  of  these  opinions :  no  one  would 
be  more  keen  than  F.  Harper  to  discern  the  malignity  of  such 
a  poison  ;fand  yet  he  seems  to  entertain  no  apprehension.* 
But  at  all  events  there  are  so  many  signs  of  mischief,  that  it 
has  become  of  great  moment  to  exhibit,  on  every  fit  occa- 
sion, the  extravagant  falsehood  and  the  extreme  dangerous- 
ness  of  the  proposition  above  recited.  "  The  Church's  in- 
fallibility,^^ say  these  CathoHcs,  is  "  confined  to  her  definitions 
of  faith  ;  to  those  definitions  which  prescribe  some  tenet,  not 
as  unsound  (for  in  such  definitions  the  Church  may  be  mis- 
taken),  but  as  actually  heretical,^'  Such  a  proposition  would 
unquestionably  have  impressed  Bossuet,  no  less  violently  than 
Bellarmine,  as  simply  portentous ;  and  certainly,  it  seems  to 
us,  the  question  between  ^^  Ultramontane ''  and  "  Gallican  '^ 
shrinks  into  actual  insignificance  by  comparison.  In  one 
point  of  view,  even  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory  is  more  intelligible  and 
reasonable  than  that  of  these  minimizing  Cathohcs ;  for  he 
simply  denies  that  the  Pope  and  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate 
have  been  exclusively  entrusted  by  God  with  custody  of  the 
ApostoUc  Deposit.  But  put  these  men  through  a  catechetical 
process,  and  let  us  see  the  result. 

Do  you  deny  that  the  Ecclesia  Docens,  the  Pope  and 
Roman  Catholic  Episcopate,  is  endowed  with  infallibility,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  faithful^  maintaining  that  Deposit  of 
Faith  with  which  she  was  entrusted  ?  "  On  the  contrary,  we 
admit  it  as  a  dogma  of  Faith.''  Do  you  deny  that  there  are 
various  tenets,  not  theological  only  but  philosophical  and  in 
some  sense  secular,  which  lead  by  necessary  result  to  actual 

•  We  infer  this  from  two  circumstances  in  particular.  In  p.  53,  he  says 
in  effect  that  all  "  questions  which  are  not  of  faHh  may  "  freely  "  be  debated 
in  "  the  Church's  "  schools."  Of  course  if  some  tenet  were  condemned,  not  as 
heretical,  but  as  imsound  in  some  lower  degree,  he  would  not  dream  of  in- 
cluding that  tenet  among  "  questions  which  may  be  debated."  But  we  think 
he  would  not  by  accident  have  fallen  into  this  little  inaccuracy  of  expression, 
had  he  at  all  shared  our  misgiving  on  the  spread  of  that  error  which  we  are  op- 
posing. Then,  in  p.  Ixxi,  he  says  : — "  Never  was  there  a  time,  perhaps,  in  the 
Uhurdi's  history  when  she  was  so  internally  strong,  so  full  of  life,  so  free  from 
dissensions,  as  she  is  at  present"  Now,  certainly,  we  have  never  heard  that, 
even  in  Germany,  any  Catholic  Inshop  has  given  the  slightest  countenance  to 
the  error  on  which  we  are  commenting ;  and  so  fer  the  Church's  circum- 
stances are  very  greatly  happier,  than  when  ^dmost  the  whole  French  Epis- 
copate contended  against  the  Pope.  But  the  error  itself,  whether  it  has  or 
has  not  spread  extensively  among  Catholics,  stands  on  a  very  different  ground 
from  GraUicanism.  The  latter  is  a  permitted  (though,  we  are  convinced,  a 
most  mistaken)  opinion  ;  but  we  must  maintain  that  this  error  is  theologi- 
cally censurable  and  unsound — nay,  fundamentally  anti-Catholic 
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heresy  ?  ''  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  doubt  this.^' 
Nay,  do  you  deny  that  various  tenets  of  the  kind,  even  when 
not  leading  to  heresy  by  logical  consequence,  yet  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  heresy,  that  if  they  unhappily  took  root 
among  Catholics  heresy  must  be  the  inevitable  result^?  ^^  We 
do  not  see  how  this  can  be  doubted,  any  more  than  the 
former/'  If  the  Ecclesia  Docens  then  had  no  power  to  expel 
these  errors  &om  the  mind  of  believers,  she  would  have  no 
power  to  guard  securely  the  Deposit  of  Faith  ?  ^*  Apparently 
not/'  You  admit  then  that  she  has  power  to  expel  these 
errors  from  the  mind-  of  believers  ?  "  We  must  necessarily 
admit  it/'  But  she  cannot  expel  them  from  the  mind  of 
believers,  unless  she  can  decide  for  certain  in  the  first 
instance  what  tenets  are  thus  erroneous  and  unsound  ? 
*'  That  is  but  common  sense/'  Then  she  is  infallible,  not  only 
in  .condemning  tenets  as  heretical,  but  also  in  condemning 
them  as  theologically  unsound ? *  "On  the  contrary,  this 
is  that  Ultramontane  pretension  which  all  intelligent  Catholics 
BO  indignantly  repudiate/'  But  why  "  Ultramontane "  ? 
What  has  it  got  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue  between  Bellar- 
mine  and  Bossuet  ?  "  I  have  not  sufficient  patience  with  these 
tyrannical  pretensions,  even  to  examine  their  precise  nature/'f 
The  pronouncements,  thus  contemptuously  treated,  occupy  no 
minor  or  subordinate  place  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Look  at 
the  lost  three  hundred  years  alone.  The  ecclesiastical  deci- 
sions, belonging  to  this  period,  occupy  far  more  than  one- third 
of  Denzinger's  volume;  and  (as  Dr.  Murray  truly  observes) 
Denzinger  has  been  very  far  from  including  them  all.  But 
among  these,  how  many  definitions  of  faith  are  to  be  found  ? 
We  have  before  us  an  earlier  edition  of  Denzinger  issued 
before  the  recent  Syllabus,  or  our  case  would  be  even  stronger : 
but  of  all  the  decrees  which  his  work  contains  from  n.  881  to 
n,  1501 — i.  e,  620  decrees, — we  doubt  whether  there  are  more 
than  ten  which  brand  any  condemned  tenet  with  the  precise 
stigma  of  licresy^X  Now  the  minimizing  Catholic  not  only 
refuses  to  accept  these  decrees  as  infallible ;  he  disavows  any 
obligation  of  accepting  them  with  interior  assent.  He  admits, 
indeed,  sometimes  in  theory,  that  he  is  bound  not  to  icrite  or 


*  See  Dr.  Murray^s  most  unanswerable  argument :  "  De  Ecclesi^,**  A  xvii. 
n.  56-0:3. 

t  Tliis  answer  Wiis  actually  given  in  conversation. 

J  We  do  not  include,  of  course,  any  tenet  of  Baius,  Molinos,  or  Quesnel, 
because  there  is  no  one  of  these  which  has  been  condemned  as  heretical ; 
thonugh  the  Pope  has  ruled  that  some  of  them  are  so,  without  mentioning 
which. 
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speah  piMicly  in  favour  of  any  tenet  which  they  condemn  : 
though  we  would  rather  leave  others  to  decide  how  far  he 
ordinarily  takes  any  pains  to  fulfil  even  this  obligation;  how 
far  he  habitually  scruples  at  publicly  advocating  any  tenet, 
condemned  e.  g.  in  the  "  Mirari^^vos/^  What,  then,  is  his 
especial  boast?  what  is  the  particular  benefit  which  he  con- 
siders himself  to  gain  by  his  free-and-easy  procedure  ?  He  is 
at  once  ready  with  his  answer — ^'  intellectual  independence 
and  it  is  this  very  principle  of  ^^  intellectual  independence, 
which  the  argument  of  our  present  article  requires  us  to 
examine  with  special  care  and  attention. 

We  say  then  confidently,  that  independence  of  intellect,  just 
like  independence  of  will,  is  not  man^s  healthy  state,  but  his 
disease  and  calamity.  Independence  of  will  consists  in  setting 
at  nought  every  law,  human  or  divine,  and  following  each 
momentary  passion  and  inclination  :  this  is  depravity — this  is 
misery.  Your  will  is  in  a  happy,  healthy  condition,  precisely 
so  far  as  it  submits  itself  humbly  and  unreservedly  to  God^s 
commands,  and  aims  on  each  occasion  at  discerning  and  pursu- 
ing His  preference.  Undoubtedly  subjection  of  the  will  to  a 
wicked  master  would  be  bitter  slavery ;  though  whether  even 
that  would  be  more  bitter  than  simple  independence,  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  But  the  wilPs  perfection  consists,  neither  in 
independence,  nor  yet  in  subjection  to  tyranny  (God  forbid  ! ) ; 
but  in  subjection  to  God,  Who  is  Goodness.  Just  so  as 
regards  your  intellect.  Its  perfection  consists  neither  in 
independent  judgment  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  subjugation  to 
false  oracles  on  the  other  hand ;  but  in  absolute  surrender  to 
God,  Who  is  Truth :  in  submission  to  His  express  voice,  and  in 
docility  to  His  discoverable  intimations.  Not  in  "  intellectual 
independence  "  but  in  '^  intellectual  captivity ''  *  is  true  in- 
tellectual hberty  and  perfection.  Dr.  Pusey  draws  attention 
to  the  very  large  number  of  pronouncements  which  Pius  IX. 
alone  has  put  out  (p.  290).  What  can  be  more  welcome  than 
this  fact  to  those  who  are  firmly  convinced  of  their  infallibility  ? 
Is  not  an  increase  of  infallible  truth  greatly  to  be  desired  ? 
A  true  theologian,  we  must  maintain,  is  ever  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  light  fi'om  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
and  throughout  his  investigations  is  ever  gazing  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  on  the  aspect  and  countenance  of  his  mother  the 
Church. 

Now  it  is  theoretically  admitted  by  every  Catholic,  that  the 


*  "In  captmtatem  redigentes  omnem  intdlectum  in  obsequium ChrUtiy*^ 
**  aixfiaXiariZoyrtQ  irdv  v6rjfia  "  (2  Cor.  x.  5). 
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Gharch's  infallibility  has  lineally  descended  (if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves)  from  Apostolic  times.  For  the  sake,  there- 
fore, of  our  controversy  with  minimizing  Catholics,  not  less 
than  for  the  sake  of  our  controversy  with  Dr.  Pusey,  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  consider  Iww  far  that  infallibility 
originally  extended.  Here,  then,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
very  point  at  which  we  digressed;  and  on  this  issue  we 
beUeve  that  there  is  really  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

1.  We  would  draw  attention  to  this  fundamental  and  general 
principle,  from  which  every  particular  truth  on  the  subject  is 
derived.  The  extent  of  her  infallibiUty  was  precisely  coincident 
with  her  claim  of  infallibility.  How  could  any  convert  know 
that  the  Apostles  were  infallible  at  all,  but  by  accepting  their 
own  statement  concerning  themselves  ?  But  their  own  state- 
ment concerning  themselves  included,  not  simply  the  fact  of 
their  infallibiUty  but  also  its  extent.  No  one  could  have 
any  possible  ground  for  believing  the  former,  which  would  not, 
with  quite  equal  cogency,  induce  him  to  believe  the  latter. 
This  is  really  self-evident. 

2.  Then,  secondly,  the  principle  of  '^  intellectual  captivity^^ 
was  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent.  A  Christian,  on  becoming 
such,  was  brought  into  contact  more  or  less  direct  with  certain 
perBonages,  the  Apostles,  who  claimed  to  be  the  organs  of  an 
indefinitely-extendmg  Divine  Revelation.  From  that  moment, 
so  to  speak,  his  thoughts  were  not  his  own  but  another's ;  and 
he  gloried  in  that  circumstance,  because  of  his  firm  conviction 
that  that  other  spoke  as  the  oracle  of  God.  There  is  no 
charge  of  intellectual  bondage  and  degradation  brought  by 
minimizers  against  more  orthodox  Catholics,  which  would  not 
apply,  in  its  full  extent  and  in  more  than  its  full  extent,  to 
a  nighly  educated  Jew  or  heathen  who  should  have  been  con- 
verted by  S.  Paul. 

3.  A  largo  assemblage  of  devotional  practices  must  havo 
existed  throughout  the  Church,  either  expressly  approved  or 
tacitly  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  some  Apostle.  It  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  believe  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
that  every  doctrine  implied  in  these  various  practices  was  in- 
fallibly true. 

4.  So  also  as  to  Apostolically-sanctioned  methods  of  spiritual 
guidance  and  advice ;  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  ecclesiastical 
usage.     Every  doctrine  involved  in  these  was  infallibly  true. 

5.  Again,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  that  an  Apostle  was  not  merely  commis- 
sioned to  teach  his  disciples  the  naked  doctrine  which  he  had 
received  from  God ;  but  in  every  respect  to  guide  them  infallibly 
along  the  road  to  heaven.     Suppose,  then,  a  number  of  Stoics 
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and  Epicureans  had  been  converted  to  the  Faith ;  but  that  they 
retained  various  portions  of  their  old  philosophy  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  S.  Paul  or  some  other  Apostle,  led  by  necessary 
consequence  to  conclusions  at  variance  with  sound  doctrine. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  Apostolical  office,  he  explains  to  them 
that  these  tenets  are  erroneous.  We  suppose  no  minimizing 
CathoUc  will  deny — we  are  quite  certain  Dr.  Pusey  will  not 
deny — that  such  warnings — and  they  must  have  occurred  not 
unfrequently — ^would  be  infallibly  just. 

6.  Or  suppose,  again,  that  some  Apostle  denounced — ^not  any 
particular  tenet  —  but  this  or  that  hook;  some  book,  e.g. 
written  by  a  Judaizer  or  by  an  insufficiently  converted  heathen. 
The  Apostle  declares  it  to  be  imbued  with  unsound  doctrine, 
and  most  dangerous  to  the  unwary  reader.  Such  a  judg- 
ment as  this  comes  most  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  his 
infallibility. 

7.  Or  lastly,  if  various  insufficiently  converted  heathen  un- 
derrate the  evils  of  some  educational  system,  and  are  disposed 
to  place  their  children  under  its  influence,  any  Apostolic 
warning  against  such  a  system  would  be  infallibly  just. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  our  recital  further :  wo  will 
conclude,  therefore,  with  considering  by  way  of  contrast  the 
minimizing  theory.  Let  us  imagine  some  one  to  maintain 
that  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  was  only  infallible,  so  far  as 
regards  her  actual  definitions  of  faith,  solemnly  and  publicly 
put  forth.  It  would  follow  from  such  a  notion,  that  for  about 
twelve  years  the  Church  possessed  no  infallible  guidance  what- 
ever ;  ^nd,  moreover,  that  even  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
a  Council  met,  her  one  infallible  verity  was — not  the  Incarna- 
tion, or  the  Atonement,  or  the  supernaturalness  and  efficacy  of 
Grace — ^but  the  truth  that  Gentile  converts  were  exempt  from 
the  Mosaic  ritual  I  It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  mini- 
mizers  consider  the  Church  to  have  lost,  in  post- Apostolic 
times,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  her  infallibility  :  nay,  they 
must  admit  that  had  she  possessed  no  greater  infallibility  at 
first  than  they  ascribe  to  her  now,  her  children,  for  the  highest 
practical  purposes,  would  have  then  received  no  infallible 
guidance  whatever.  Such  a  conclusion  is  most  amazing ;  yet 
we  are  prepared  to  weigh  whatever  evidence  they  may 
adduce  in  its  support.  But  really,  so  far  as  we  know,  they 
have  never  even  attempted  to  adduce  any  evidence  whatever 
in  behalf  of  so  extravagant  a  paradox*  They  remind  us 
of  the  well-known  brief  placed  in  a  barrister^s  hands : 
'^  You  have  no  case ;  scold  at  the  plaintiflPs  attorney.'^  We 
can  obtain  from  them  neither  argument  nor  the  attempt  at 
argument  j  but  only  invective,  declamation,  and  rhetoric.     On 
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some  futnre  occasion  we  hope  to  develop  more  fully  the 
course  of  reasoning  here  indicated.  We  should  not  now  have 
entered  on  the  matter  at  all,  but  for  its  close  relation  with 
our  argument  against  Dr.  Pusey ;  and  as  that  argument  must 
now  exclusively  occupy  our  attention,  from  our  present  article 
these  minimizers  henceforth  disappear. 

On  the  hypothesis,  then,  that  Christianity  is  Divine,  the  fol- 
lowing results  ensue  from  our  preceding  remarks.  When 
Christian  preachers  made  a  convert  during  the  Apostolic 
period,  it  was  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  his  conversion,  that 
he  submitted  himself  to  a  certain  corporate  Society  or  Church : 
a  Society  which  extended  indefinitely  over  the  orbis  terrarum, 
but  which  was  wrought  into  hierarchical  unity  by  the  precept  of 
submission  to  one  supreme  authority.  This  Church  possessed 
infallibility,  not  only  in  her  formal,  but  also  in  her  practical 
teaching.  Her  formal  infallible  teaching  moreover  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  condemnation  of  tenets  directly  contradictory  to  the 
Faith ;  on  the  contrary  it  extended  on  occasion  to  a  condemna- 
tion of  those  which  issue  hy  necessary  consequence  in  such  con- 
tradiction. The  convert,  then,  at  once  abandoned  all  private 
judgment,  within  that  wide  sphere  which  appertained  to  infal- 
libility. He  learned  his  religion  by  various  acts  of  intellectual 
captivity :  by  humbly  submitting  his  intellect  to  the  doctrinal  in- 
struction given  by  the  authorized  superiors  of  his  local  Church ; 
by  regulating  his  interior  life  according  to  the  rules  and  counsels 
placed  before  him ;  by  joining  heartUy  in  the  prevalent  prac- 
tices of  devotion  ;  in  one  word,  by  unreservedly  surrendering 
himself  to  the  new  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  ho 
had  begun  to  breathe.*     And  his  security  against  being  led 

*  "  It  follows  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church,  that  all  its  mem- 
be»  Oft  under  a  continuous  educaiional  influence.  The  Church  is  a  moral 
power,  holding  together  all  its  members  in  a  real  fellowship,  even  those  not 
inwardly  good,  where  on  the  whole  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  influences 
are  stronger  than  the  indwelling  evil  in  mdividuals.  It  is  a  great  educational 
irulitutionf  not  for  one  particular  period  of  man's  life,  but  for  the  whole  of  it : 
receiving  him  as  a  child,  aud  constantly  acting  on  him,  cleansing,  instructing, 
building  up,  and  sanctifying  through  teaching,  example,  common  prayer  and 
worship,  and  means  of  grace ;  constantly  nourishing  and  enlightening  his 
mindj  and  seeking  to  strengthen  his  will,  and  only  leaving  him  at  his  death, 
without  even  then  regarding  him  as  cut  off",  or  renouncing  its  influence  over 
him.  In  the  Church,  all  are  ciilled :  all,  however  sinful,  are  capable  of  salva- 
tion, and  subjects  of  her  educational  action ;  all  arc  intended,  l)y  taking  and 
giving,  to  hold  at  once  active  and  passive  relations.  All  are  to  be  prayed  for, 
and  to  pray  for  others.  All  are  to  set  an  example  to  their  fellow-members 
of  the  body,  and  to  take  example  from  them.  None  can  sink  so  low  that  the 
Church  need  despair  of  him,  or  is  not  bound  to  stoop  to  him,  and  seek  to  lift 
him  up  again.  While  he  lives,  he  is  not  given  over,  and  the  Church  relies  on 
the  means  of  grace  entrusted  to  her,  which  can  fan  into  a  bright  flame  the 
spark  of  lidit  remaining,  in  spite  of  aU  sin,  in  the  baptized,  however  near 
extinction. —I>dW»n^«r,  vol  ii  pp.  27,  28. 
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astray  in  all  this^  was  the  gift  of  doctrinal  infallibility  which 
the  Apostles  had  received,  and  by  the  light  of  which  they 
directed  their  various  local  Churches.  So  far  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  concerned,  men  might  not  less  probably  allege  that 
it  points  to  Delphi  or  Dodona  as  to  Christian  oracles,  than  that 
it  contemplates  any  other  method  of  learning  Christian  doctrine 
except  that  which  we  have  described. 

Now  the  CathoUc^s  contention  is  the  most  obvious  and  simple 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  As  Christianity  entered  the  world 
in  this  particular  shape,  so  (he  maintains)  it  is  to  wear  the  same 
shape  even  to  the  end.  Of  course,  this  conclusion  is  not  self- 
evident.  It  is  most  easily  imaginable  that  God  may  have 
wrought  changes  in  His  own  work ;  that  during  the  progress 
of  Christian  history — for  instance,  at  the  death  of  the  Apostles, 
He  may  have  revolutionized  the  Rule  of  Faith.  We  only  say 
that  the  onus  probandi  rests  emphatically  on  those  who  may 
maintain  that  He  has  so  acted.  No  one  can  doubt  that  God's 
work  is  to  continue  as  it  began,  unless  God  has  plainly  pro- 
claimed the  contrary.  The  mass  of  Protestants  say,  ^'  Go  by 
Scripture  j^'  well,  it  is  to  Scripture  that  we  have  appealed. 
Anglicans  say,  "  Gk)  by  Scripture  and  Antiquity ; ''  on  this 
point  at  least  the  two  are  most  unmistakably  in  unison.  At 
present,  however,  we  are  speaking  merely  of  Scripture.  I 
study  the  New  Testament,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  appre- 
hending the  lineaments  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
behold  there  gradually  rises  up  before  me  a  fac-simile  of  the 
present  Church  in  communion  with  Rome.  If  the  one  appointed 
way  of  learning  Christian  doctrine  be  now — as  undoubtedly  it 
was  at  first — docility  to  one  infallible  corporate  society,  you 
must  all  become  Roman  Catholics  at  once ;  for  there  is  no  odier 
corporate  society  now  on  earth,  which  even  claims  infallibility. 
It  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  said  that  the  "  Greek  Church '' 
claims  infallibility ;  but  no  statement  can  be  more  undeniably 
unfounded.  Ask  any  Russian  why  he  believes  any  doctrine. 
Will  he  say  because  the  Church  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Moscow  cannot  err  ?  or  the  Church  in  communion  with 
some  patriarch  he  will  name  ?  or  some  specified  body  of 
bishops  ?  or  the  majority  of  them  ?  He  will  give  you  his  own 
opinimi  that  his  Church  was  right  in  her  quarrel  with  Rome ; 
but  he  will  not  say  that  she  had  any  promise  of  being  right. 
No.  The  very  word  '^  infallibility '^  suggests  to  everyone's 
mind  the  further  word  "  Rome." 

Now  to  this  argument  a  very  ingenious  answer  may  un- 
doubtedly be  made;  and  it  will  the  more  strengthen  our 
case,  if  we  proceed  to  treat  that  reply  with  the  fullest  justice 
and  candour.     It  may  be  thus  expressed :  "  You  must  your- 
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^'  selves  admit  that,  when  the  Apostles  died,  things  totally 
changed.  You  do  not  profess  that  Pius  IX.  is  inspired 
as  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  were  inspired.  When  the  Apostles 
died,  then,  things  could  not  remain  as  they  were ;  the 
'^  Churches  constitution  co\dd  not  remain  unchanged.  Roman 
''  Catholics  themselves  must  admit  that  their  Rule  of  Faith 
^'  differs  essentially  from  the  Apostolic.^^  In  reply  we  must 
carefully  consider  a  question,  which  on  several  grounds, 
indeed,  is  of  much  importance;  viz.,  the  precise  sense  in 
which  you  can  say  that  the  Apostles  were  ^^  inspired.^'  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired,  and  that 
later  Popes  are  not  so  in  the  same  sense.  We  are  here  to 
consider  whether  this  undoubted  fact  implies  any  real  differ- 
ence between  the  Apostolic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  respective 
Rules  of  Faith.  The  view  here  to  be  taken  is,  we  believe,  pre- 
cisely identical  with  that  expressed  or  implied  by  all  Catholic 
theologians.  We  shall  only  take  the  liberty  of  assuming 
Ultramontanism  as  the  genuine  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  intolerable  tedium  of  always  adding  the 
Grallican  quaUfication  about  "  consent  of  the  Episcopate.^' 
In  every  instance  our  Gallican  readers  can  easily  make  this 
addition  for  themselves. 

1.  The  writers  of  Scripture,  as  such,  possessed  a  most 
important  ^^  inspiration  ^'  of  their  own,  while  writing ;  with 
the  full  nature  and  extent  of  which  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned. But  this  was  possessed,  not  by  the  Apostles  as 
such,  but  by  Scripture-writers  as  such;  it  was  possessed  by 
SS.  Mark  and  Luke  no  less  than  by  SS.  Matthew,  John, 
and  Paul.  Moreover,  it  was  not  a  permanent  gift ;  it  lasted 
only  while  they  were  actually  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
inspired  works.  The  fact,  then,  that  several  of  the  Apostles 
were  also  inspired  writers  of  Scripture,  does  not  constitute 
any  difference  between  their  office  and  Pius  IX.'s  as  infalUblo 
teachers  of  the  Church.  When  the  New  Testament  books 
were  successively  written,  the  Apostles  infallibly  proposed 
them  to  the  faithful  as  inspired ;  and  Pius  IX.  now  in  like 
manner,  according  to  Roman  Catholics,  infallibly  proposes 
them  to  the  faithful  as  inspired.  So  far  you  have  a  point,  not 
of  difference,  but  of  agreement. 

2.  But  further,  can  it  bo  said  that  the  Apostles  were  always 
'^ inspired^'  in  their  oral  instructions?  and  that  this,  there- 
fore, constitutes  a  vital  difference  between  them  and  subse- 
quent Popes  ?  Let  us  consider.  We  suppose  that  they  all 
held  occasionally — many  very  frequently — catechetical  classes, 
whether  of  young  or  old.  Can  it  bo  maintained  that  every 
passing  illustration  which  they  used  was  infallibly  apposite  ? 
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Nay,  or  that  every  little  doctrinal  statement  they  may  have 
hurriedly  put  forth  was  infallibly  true  ?  We  are  not  aware 
of  this  having  ever  been  maintained ;  and  it  seems  to  us  at 
variance  with  all  probability.  S.  Peter  began  a  line  of  con- 
duct which,  as  we  know  by  inspired  authority,  was  calcu- 
lated to  act  prejudicially  on  the  advance  of  Gospel  Truth 
(Gal.  ii.  14).*  If  the  Holy  Ghost  permitted  this,  it  seems 
quite  gratuitous  to  assume  that  He  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent every  minor  and  unimportant  inaccuracy  of  statement, 
on  such  occasions  as  we  are  now  considering;  whenever,  e.g., 
an  Apostle  has  undertaken  his  subordinates^  work  of  routine 
doctrinal  instruction.  There  can  be  no  question  that  his  "  in- 
fused knowledge,^^  of  which  we  are  next  to  speak,  would  give 
a  most  singular  and  unapproachable  value  to  his  doctrinal  ox- 
positions;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  we  know  offer  considering 
them  strictly  infallible. 

3.  What  is  more  commonly  meant,  we  think,  by  Apostolic 
"inspiration,^^  is  the  "infused  knowledge^^  which  they  undoubt- 
edly had  as  Apostles,  and  to  which  no  post- Apostolic  Pontiff 
has  made  the  most  distant  approach.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
remind  you  of  all  things  which  I  liave  ever  said ''  (John  xiv.  26), 
and  "shall  teach  you  all  the  Truth''  (xvi.  13).  Such  know- 
ledge, it  is  manifest,  is  absolutely  different  in  kind  from  that 
attainable  by  uninspired  men.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  was  no  part  of  their  instructions  to  the  Church,  but 
merely  an  invaluable  means  towards  their  giving  those  in- 
structions. 

4.  Another  extremely  important  sense  in  which  the  Apostles 
were  "  inspired ''  is,  that  they  were  conscious  of  repeated  commu- 
nications from  God;  whereas  to  all  S.  Peter^s  successors,  those 
particular  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  secure  infallibility, 
have  not  been  consciously  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature  and  of  grace.  S.  Paul  not  unfrequently 
refers  to  dialogues  with  Christ;  and  we  think  his  general  tone 
mil  give  every  reader  the  impression  that  such  dialogues  were 
famiUar  to  him.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
difference  between  S.  Peter  and  his  successor  does  not  turn 
directly  on  the  question  of  teaching,  but  of  iireparation  and 
fitness  for  teaching. 

5.  In  coming  nearer,  then,  to  the  exact  issue,  we  inquire 
what  precisely  were  those  doctrinal  instructions  of  an  Apostle 
which  were  infallible.  This  infallibility  extended,  beyond 
question,  to  his  "practical'^  no  less  than  to  his  ^^ formal^' 
teaching  ;    for   no  Christians  will   admit   that    any  doctrinal 

•  See  our  remarks  in  our  earlier  article,  pp.  47-49. 
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error  could  be  involved  in  his  devotional  and  disciplinary  en- 
actments. Still  his  infallible  doctrinal  instructions,  whether 
formal  or  practical,  were  those  only  which  he  put  forth  as  an 
Apostle ;  which  he  put  forth  in  the  exercise  of  his  Apostolic 
authority.  Moreover,  in  the  Christian  Church  there  is  no 
''  acceptation  of  persons ;  '^  no  doctrinal  favouritism  :  what- 
ever doctrine  is  infallibly  revealed  at  all,  is  infallibly  revealed 
for  the  ivhole  Church.  The  Apostle  may  have  originally  ad- 
dressed it  to  a  local  Church,  or  even  to  an  individual ;  but 
he  none  the  less  delivered  it  in  his  capacity  of  Universal 
Teacher.  Still,  then,  we  have  come  to  no  point  of  difference 
between  the  Apostolic  Rule  of  Faith  as  understood  by  all 
Christians,  and  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  Rule  as  under- 
stood by  Roman  Catholics :  except,  indeed,  that  in  the  former 
there  were  twelve  Universal  Teachers,  and  in  the  latter  there 
is  no  more  than  one. 

6.  Wo  arrive,  then,  finally  at  the  real  points  of  difference, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  between  the  utterances 
of  an  Apostle  and  of  a  later  Pope.  Firstly,  then,  the  former 
very  often  spoke  under  God's  perceptible  and  consciously- 
recognized  influence ;  as  a  simple  mouth-piece,  to  deliver  some 
definite  message  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted :  whereas 
no  Pope  since  S.  Peter  has  ever  fulfilled  this  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  all  Apostolic 
pronouncements  ex  cathedra  were  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite 
impossible,  e.  g.,  that  S.  Paul  would  have  spoken  as  he  does  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  12,  ^^  ego  dice,  non  Dominus,'' — if  ho  were  at  that 
moment  simply  delivering  a  definite  message,  which  he  had 
consciously  derived  from  Divine  communication.  It  happened 
very  often,  then,  that  an  Apostle  spoke — just  as  Gregory  XVI. 
and  Pius  IX.  have  spoken  since — ^pronouncing  indeed  ex  ca- 
thedril,  and  well  knowing  his  own  infallibiUty  in  such  pro- 
nouncements ;  but  yet  not  speaking  as  the  mere  articulator  of 
a  Divinely-dictated  message.  Secondly,  however,  by  the  very 
fact  of  consciously  receiving  from  time  to  time  these  direct 
communications  from  God,  S.  Peter  and  the  rest  possessed  a 
prerogative,  quite  different  in  kind  from  any  appertaining  to 
subsequent  Pontiffs ;  the  prerogative  of  making  additions  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  Divine  Revelation  and  the  Apostolic 
Deposit.  Since  the  Apostles'  death — as  all  Catholics  know 
well — the  Church  possesses  no  further  power,  than  that  of 
infallibly  preserving,  analyzing,  systematizing,  combining, 
developing,  inferring  from,  the  one  Faith  once  given  :  but,  so 
long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  that  one  Faith  was  still  being  given. 
And,  thirdly,  the  Apostolic  utterances  ex  cathedrd  were  im- 
measurably poioro   frequent  than   those   of   a  post- Apostolic 
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Pontiff.  An  Apostle  was  constantly  expressing,  in  some  offi- 
cial and  infallible  pronouncement,  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
Truth,  taught  him  so  fully  and  profoundly  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  these  three  particulars,  we  think,  consists  the  difference  be- 
tween those  instructions,  on  the  one  hand,  which  were  given  to 
the  Church  by  an  Apostle,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
(according  to  Roman  Catholics)  are  given  to  the  Church  by  a 
Pope.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to  understate  the 
immense  extent  of  that  difference;  but  our  readers  will  at 
once  see  that  it  is  nothing  whatever  to  the  objector^s  purpose. 
The  mere  fact  that  Apostolic  inspiration  ceased,  does  not  tend 
ever  so  remotely  to  the  conclusion,  that  God  revolutionized,  at 
the  Apostles'  death,  the  appointed  method  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion. Our  original  proposition  does  but  return  with  increased 
cogency,  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  emphatically  on  those 
who  allege  so  momentous  a  Divine  interposition. 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  one  chooses  to  think  that  the  onus 
probandi  does  lie  on  Catholics,  he  is  very  welcome  to  do  so. 
Whether  or  no  it  reasonably  lies  with  us,  we  are  thoroughly 
>villing  to  assume  it.  For  nowhere,  externally  to  the  region  of 
pure  mathematics,  is  a  more  overwhelming  argument  to  be 
found  than  that  which  establishes  the  ^Catholic  conclusion. 

Once  more,  then,  let  us  sum  up,  and  that  under  distinct 
heads.  What  was  the  Church's  constitution  in  ApostoUc 
times  ?  She  was  one  corporate  society.  HierarchictJ  unity 
was  one  of  her  essential  attributes ;  and  that  unity  was  secured 
by  the  precept  of  submission  to  the  joint  government  of  twelve 
supreme  rulers.  These  rulers  were  infallible  in  their  whole 
body  of  official  teaching,  whether  formal  or  practical:  and 
their  utterances  ex  cathedra  extended  on  occasion  to  the  con- 
demnation of  tenets,  which  were  not  directly  at  variance  with 
the  Faith,  but  only  indirectly  and  by  way  of  consequence. 
What  was  the  intellectual  attitude  of  a  really  consistent  and 
docile  beUever?  The  attitude  of  intellectual  captivity.  He 
regarded  the  Church  as  an  educational  institution,  and  he  sub- 
mitted his  whole  mind  to  her  invigorating,  elevating,  trans- 
forming influence.  He  was  prepared  at  her  bidding  to  sacrifice 
any  of  his  most  cherished  convictions,  excepting  those  which 
she  had  already  explicitly  or  implicitly  approved ;  nor  could  he 
even  guess  how  great  might  be  the  intellectual  sacrifice  which 
this  demanded  at  his  hands.  What  was  the  Objective  Rule  of 
Faith  ?*  The  voice  of  the  living  Church.  What  was  the  Sub- 
jective Rule  of  Faith  ?    He  learned  the  doctrines  of  his  religion 


*  It  need  luirdly  be  said  that  we  si>eak  throughout  this  article  of  the 
"  Regula  i)roxima,"  not  the  "  Regula  remota." 
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by  submitting  his  intellect  to  the  instructions  which  he  received 
fipom  her  ministers ;  by  conforming  his  conduct  to  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  they  prescribed ;  by  uniting  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  her  whole  practical  and  devotional  system ;  in  one 
word,  by  surrendering  himself  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  with  which  she  surrounded  him. 

It  is  absolutely  certain^ — we  are  confident  Dr.  Pusey  him- 
self will  not  think  of  questioning  it, — ^that  during  the  Apostolic 
period  such  respectively  were  (1)  the  Churches  constitution, 
(2)  the  believer^s  intellectual  attitude,  and  (3)  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  according  to  approved  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  Christianity  has  remained  identical  in  all 
these  particulars  up  to  the  present  moment :  and,  further, 
that  it  will  so  remain  until  Christ^s  second  coming.  Moreover, 
a  third  proposition  is  equally  undeniable  with  the  former  two  : 
viz.,  that  if  you  follow  Dr.  Pusey,  you  must  consider  some 
most  vital  and  important  change  to  have  been  divinely  super- 
induced upon  the  original  Christianity,  at  one  or  other  inter- 
vening period.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  character  and 
extent  of  that  change,  which  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory  supposes. 

In  studying  Dr.  Pusey^s  work  with  this  object  before  us,  the 
most  wonderful  fact  we  find  is  the  following.  Dr.  Pusey 
cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  that  his  view  does  suppose  God  to 
have  made  some  marvellous  change,  since  the  Apostolic  period, 
in  His  Churches  constitution :  and  yet  he  never  once  contemplates 
that  fact,  or  looks  it  steadily  in  the  face.  Consequently  we  have  to 
labour  through  a  dreary  succession  of  misty,  obscure,  confused 
sentences,  in  order  to  answer  that  most  perplexing  question. 
What  on  earth  does  Dr.  Pusey  mean  ?  His  prayer-book  com- 
plains that,  in  the  Breviary  services,  it  was  often  a  work  of  greater 
labour  to  find  out  the  Scripture  lesson,  than  to  read  it  when  it 
had  been  found  out.  In  like  manner,  the  chief  labour  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  opponents  has  come  to  an  end,  when  they 
have  discovered  what  are  his  propositions.  For  a  reply  to 
those  propositions,  their  clear  and  intelligible  statement  will 
often  abundantly  suffice.  On  no  matter  does  this  so  forcibly 
hold,  as  on  this  particular  question  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity :  and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  which  he  has 
imposed  on  his  interpreters,  we  will  cite  two  different  passages 
by  way  of  introduction.  Thus  (1)  he  quotes  the  following 
opinion  from  a  Photian  bishop  of  the  seventeenth  century : — 

I  hold  the  dispute  about  the  supreme  power  of  the  Pope  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  divisions.  This  is  the  wall  of  division  between  the  two 
Churches.     The  chief  controversy  I  hold  to  be  about  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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Pope.  For  this  is  at  this  time  the  great  wall  of  separation  which  divides  the 
two  Churches.  If  all  Christians  were  agreed  on  this  chief  point,  viz.,  how  the 
Church  was  to  be  governed,  whether  by  aristocratical  rule  as  we  thinky  or 
monarchical  as  the  Latins  thijik,  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  agreeing 
about  the  rest  (p.  63). 

Dr.  Pusey  does  not  indeed  expressly  say  that  lie  agrees  with 
this  statement ;  his  constant  vagueness,  indeed,  is  the  very 
complaint  which  we  make :  but  he  quotes  it  with  warm  sympathy 
and  without  hinting  any  kind  of  dissent.  According  to  this  view, 
the  Church  remains  to  the  present  day  entirely  unchanged.  She 
was  aristocratically  governed  in  Apostolic  times,  and  is  aristo- 
cratically governed  still.*  The  Greek  prelate  seems  further  to 
have  held  that  his  own  communion  is  one  corporate  society, 
aristocratically  governed ;  and  consequently  that  she  is  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  lineally  descended  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
As  to  Dr.  Pusey,  if  he  agrees  with  the  authority  cited  by 
himself; — if  he  holds  that  the  one  Catholic  Church  is  one 
corporate  society,  aristocratically  governed ; — he  must  exclude 
from  that  Church  either  (1)  Romans  and  Photians;  or  (2) 
Romans  and  Anglicans ;  or  (3)  all  three.  Yet  if  there  is  one 
doctrine  more  than  another  characteristic  of  his  work,  it  is  that 
none  of  these  are  to  be  excluded;  that  the  three  societies 
jointly  constitute  the  Catholic  Church. 

Here,  then,  is  one  extreme.  He  complacently  inserts  this 
Photian  citation,  as  though  he  really  held  that  the  Church 
remains  unchanged  in  constitution  from  the  Apostolic  period. 
In  another  place  ho  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  implies 
that  the  very  notion  of  the  Church's  remaining  unchanged 


*  It  appears  to  us,  with  much  deference,  that  the  phrase  "  aristocratic  form 
of  government "  is  not  used  with  perfect  accuracy  by  F.  Harper  in  p.  45.  He 
says  it  would  be  an  "aristocratic  "  form  "  if  each  of  the  great  patriarcnates  had 
had  within  itself  the  source  of  its  own  absolute  rights  and  its  court  of  ulti- 
mate appeal"  The  question  is,  of  course,  purely  one  of  words ;  but  this 
is  eminently  a  question,  on  which  the  accurate  use  of  words  is  peculiarly 
important.  We  would  submit,  then,  to  him,  that  on  such  an  hypothesis 
the  Church  would  not  be  under  any  supreme  government,  aristocratic  or 
otherwise.  It  would  consist  of  four  independent  societies,  each  monarchically 
governed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  preceding  page  (44),  he  uses  the  word 
in  what  seems  to  us  its  true  sense.  "  Those  who  maintain,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
Church's  form  of  government  is  aristocratic,  declare  that  it  resides  in  an 
OEcumenical  Council."  And  so,  in  the  following  admirable  passage  from 
p.  Ixiii : — "  Whether  He  intended  the  Chiurch's  government  to  be  aristo- 
cratical .  .  .  .  ;  or  democratic  .  .  .  .  ;  or  monarchical  ....  is  not 
to  our  present  purpose.  He,  at  all  eventw,  arranged  it  in  one  or  other  of  these 
three  ways  ;  and  whichever  He  elected,  that  one  we  must  stand  by.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  certain  that  He  did  not  make  His  Church  to  consist  o/"  a  federation 
of  bodies  politick 
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is  self-evidently  false.  ^^ Another  principle  came  in/'  lie  says 
(p.  148),  in  the  discussions  on  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  he  represents  as  a  self-evidently  false  principle.  What 
is  this  self-evidently  false  principle  ?  The  following  :  ^^  That 
the  Church  being  ixfcapable  of  erring,  anything  taughf  through- 
out  the  Church,  although  not  defined  by  any  authority,  or 
representing  anything  beyond  the  opinion  of  the  actual  clergy, 
was  necessarily  true.  In  the  old  words,  the  ^  quod  ubique ' 
was  to  be,  ipso  facto,  a  test  of  the  ^quod  semper.'^'*  iNow, 
most  indubitably,  in  Apostolic  times,  "  the  Church  being  inca- 
pable of  erring,  anything  taught  throughout  the  Church,^' 
with  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Church's  rulers, 
'^  although  not ''  publicly  and  formally  '^  defined  by  any  autho- 
rity, or  representing  anything  beyond  the  opinion  of  the  actual 
clergy,  was  necessarily  true."  Dr.  Pusey,  therefore,  treats  as 
manifestly  and  self-evidently  false  the  very  supposition,  that 
there  can  be  a  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  possessing 
equal  privileges  with  that  of  the  first. 

But  in  seeking  to  discover  Dr.  Pusey's  real  mind,  we  must 
put  aside  either  of  these  extreme  views.  It  is  impossible  he  can 
deliberately  think, — either  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Church 
has  remained  without  any  change  in  her  constitution ; — or  else, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very  notion  of  her  having  so 
remained  is  self-evidently  false.  As  yet,  however,  we  are 
none  the  nearer  to  discovering,  what  is  the  'particular  change 
which  he  considers  God  to  have  made.  In  a  careful  study  of 
his  volume,  however,  we  have  lighted  on  one  passage,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  researches  of  F.  Harper  and  Mr. 
Allies.  And  this  passage  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  the 
authentic  key  to  that  bewildering  disquisition  on  Ecclesiastical 
Unity,  which  has  so  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  those  distinguished 
writers.  In  the  earlier  post- Apostolic  time,  says  Dr.  Pusey, 
^^  the  Church  was  connected  and  joined  together  by  the  cement 
of  bishops  mutually  cleaving  to  each  other;  each  bishop  ordering 
and  directing  his  own  proceedings,  having  hereafter  to  give 
account  of  his  intentions  to  the  Lord'^  (p.  236). f  Here,  then, 
wo  do  obtain  an  intelligible  statement,  with  which  we  can  fairly 
grapple.  Moreover,  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which  was  put 
forth  as  S.  Cyprian^s  twenty -five  years  ago,  in  the  Oxford 
translation   of  that  Father;  J    and  F.  Harper  (p.  45)  further 

*  F.  Harper,  in  p.  390,  has  an  admirable  criticism  on  this  complaint  of 
Dr.  Pusey *8. 

f  The  words  are  S.  Cyprian*s  ;  and  we  shall  presently,  in  the  text,  consider 
that  Father's  mind.  It  is  plain,  however,  in  what  sense  Dr,  Fusey  adopts 
them. 

If.  Pp.  150-152.    For  ipstancc, "  Wc  [Anglicans]  make  sqhism  and  separa- 
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mentions,  that  it  was  declared  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  occasion  of 
the  Gorham  judgment.  The  theory  may  be  thus  expressed : 
^^  Every  Catholic  bishop  derives  his  authority  exclusively  from 
"  God.  It  is  his  sacred  duty  vigilantly  to  guard  faith  and 
^^ morals;  to  condemn  and  expel  heresies;  to  instruct  and 
'^  guide  his  flock  :  but  for  his  mode  of  performing  these  duties, 
"  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone.  Every  diocese  is  one  inde- 
pendent corporate  society ;  and  ^  the  Church  Catholic  ^  is  a 
name  to  express  the  aggregation  of  those  dioceses.  Diocesan 
^'  unity  consists  in  subjection  of  the  flock  to  the  shepherd : 
but  tlie  Church's  unity  consists  merely  ^in  the  cement  of 
bishops  mutually  cleaving  together;^  that  is,  in  a  state  of 
amity  and  harmony  between  the  various  independent  bishops. 
If  laymen  or  presbyters  separate  from  the  communion  of 
their  bishop,  they  become  ipso  facto  schismatics ;  but  if  a 
bishop  separate  himself  from  the  communion  of  his  brother 
bishops,  he  does  not  thereby  become  ipso  facto  schismatical. 
Such  a  bishop  may  very  probably  exhibit  a  most  unchristian 
spirit;  but  he  does  not  divide  himself  from,  the  Churches  unity 
and  separate  himself  from  Christ.  The  bishop  is  no  more 
subjected  by  God  to  Patriarch  or  Council,  than  he  is  to 
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''  Pope.'' 

This  theory,  which  Dr.  Pusey  persuades  himself  is  S.  Cy- 
prian's, underlies  the  long  and  obscure  disquisition  in  the 
Eirenicon  (pp.  45 — 69),  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and 
which  F.  Harper  most  patiently  and  sagaciously  analyses  (pp. 
54 — 58).  We  have  no  room  for  the  analysis;  but  F.  Harper 
sums  it  up  in  the  following  words.  We  insert,  however,  within 
brackets  one  or  two  particulars ;  which  F.  Harper  includes, 
indeed,  in  his  analysis,  but  omits  in  his  final  summaiy. 

The  foTTTud  unity  of  the  Church  is  a  supernatural  and  Divine  work,  with 
which  the  human  will  has  nothing  to  do.  It  consists  in  the  union  of  each 
believer  with  Christ  the  Head  after  a  physical  manner  by  the  sacraments,  but 
especially  by  the  sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood.  This  is  objective  unity. 
Organic  unity  consists  in  an  invisible  and  mediate  union  with  one  another  by 
reason  of  our  physical  union  with  Christ,  whereby  we  all  invisibly  meet  in 
Him.  [Hierarchical  unity  consists  in  subjection  of  the  faithful  each  to  some 
Apostolically  descended  bishop.  Unity  of  faith  consists  in  the  belief,  with 
which  God  inspires  Christians,  of  that  one  body  of  dogma  which  the  Apostles 
taught.  These  four  unities]  are  essential  to,  and  together  are  sufficient  for, 
the  formal  unity  of  the  Church.  [These  unities  Christians  receive  without 
agency  of  their  own ;  though  they  have  the  power  doubtless  to  reject  any  one 
of  them:  if  they  do  so,  they  fall  into  schism.] 


tion  from  Christ  lie  in  opposing  mir  bishop  ;   they  [Roman  Catholics]  in 
opposing  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
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But  certain  duties  arise  from  the  possession  of  this  gift,  and  a  perfection 
results  from  the  performance  of  these  duties,  which  principally  consist  in  the 
intercommunion  of  churches,  and  their  unity  of  worship.  These  are  fitting, 
greatly  desirable,  necessary  to  the  complement  of  the  Churches  perfectness  ; 
but  not  essential  to  Her  unity.  And  these  latter  alone  depend  on  our  free 
wilL — (F.  Harper,  pp.  57,  58.) 

There  are,  of  course,  various  inconsistencies  here.  For  in- 
stance, how  can  Dr.  Pusey  think  that  a  Wesleyan  receives  the 
blessing  of  episcopal  government,  without  any  agency  of  his 
own?  Again,  as  P.  Harper  asks  (p.  56),  in  what  imaginable 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  God  infuses  into  Christians  one  Faith  ? 
We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  dwelling  on  such  blots  as 
these :  nor  again  shall  we  speak  in  detail  on  the  innumerable 
extravagances  and  absurdities  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  would  be 
compelled,  by  any  attempt  at  carrying  such  a  theory  into 
practice.  We  entered  on  this  theme  at  some  length  a  year  ago 
(pp.  217 — 219)  :  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  more 
effectual,  we  think,  to  fix  our  readers^  attention  exclusively 
on  the  particular  argument  which  we  are  pursuing.  We  will 
proceed,  therefore,  to  carry  on  that  argument  by  one  or  two 
further  remarks. 

Before  entering,  however,  on  these,  we  will  offer  an  inci- 
dental explanation.  It  may  be  thought  by  those  who  have  read 
F.  Harper^s  work,  that  there  is  an  important  difference  of  doc- 
trine between  him  and  ourselves.  He  has  throughout  repre- 
sented unity  oi  faith  as  the  Churches  primary  unity,  and 
(p.  17)  as  "the  foundation  of  all  the  rest :''  whereas,  for  our- 
selves, we  have  laid  by  far  ourprincipal  stress  on  unity  of  govern- 
ment, and  treated  unity  of  faith  as  dependent  thereon.  The 
difference,  however,  is  no  more  than  that  F.  Harper  is  writing 
as  a  dogmatical  teacher,  and  we  only  as  controversialists.  The 
controversiahst  aims  either  at  directly  convincing  Protestants, 
or  else  at  helping  other  Catholics  to  do  so ;  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  us  that  the  Churches  corporate  unity,  in  every  age 
and  from  age  to  age,  is  a  phenomenon  which  it  will  be  far 
more  impossible  for  Protestants  to  deny  or  ignore,  than  her 
unity  of  faith.  But  the  dogmatic  theologian  so  arranges  his 
matter, — not  as  that  Protestants  may  be  the  more  effectually 
convinced, — but  as  that  believers  may  the  more  truly  learn 
that  full  doctrine  which  God  has  revealed.  Were  that  our 
present  purpose,  we  should  undoubtedly  assign  to  unity  or 
faith  an  emphatic  precedence  over  unity  of  government.  But 
we  should  treat,  as  the  parent  unity  of  all,  the  unity  which 
results  from  that  vivifying  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
the  body  of  the  Church,  on  which  Archbishop  Manning  has  at 
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various  times  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  spoken.*  Our  present 
task^  however,  is  purely  controversial,  and  to  controversy  we 
now  return. 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  that  Dr.  Pusey^s  theory  on 
the  Churches  constitution  is  precisely  that  which  we  drew  out 
a  page  or  two  back,  where  we  paraphrased  S.  Cyprian^s  words 
in  the  sense  ascribed  to  them  by  Dr.  Pusey.  Now  he  does  not 
expressly  say, — but  he  cannot  possibly  deny,  when  attention 
is  called  to  the  circumstance, — ^that  in  his  view  a  change,  not 
less  than  fundamental,  was  wrought  by  God  in  that  constitu- 
tion, at  some  period  intervening  between  S.  John's  death  and 
S.  Cyprian^s  episcopate.  He  considers  S.  Titus  to  have  been  no 
less  truly  bishopof  Crete,  than  S.Cyprian  was  afterwards  of  Car- 
thage, or  than  Dr.  Hamilton  is  now  of  Salisbury.  Yet  he  will 
admit  that  had  S.  Titus  left  the  communion  of  the  Apostles,  he 
would  ipso  facto  have  fallen  into  schism;  and  that  all  the  Cretan 
clerics  and  laymen  would  have  been  under  the  strictest  obliga- 
tion of  renouncing  his  authority.  But  this  is  the  very  doctrine 
which  he  rejects  in  the  case  of  S.  Cyprian  and  of  Dr.  Hamilton. 
He  considers,  therefore,  in  effect,  that  the  mutual  relation  of 
bishops  is  now  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  under  the 
Apostles  :  and  since  no  such  change  can  possibly  take  place 
except  jure  divino,  God  Himself  must  have  wrought  it.  Nay, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
Church  founded  by  the  Apostles  was  simply  overthrown  at  some 
period  after  their  death.  For  consider  an  illustration.  France  haa 
remained  ^^  one  and  indivisible  '^  under  the  Bourbons,  the  Re- 
public, and  the  Empire.  But  suppose  that,  through  some  strange 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  each  one  of  the  separate  departments  into 
which  France  is  divided  were  placed  under  a  supreme  and 
independent  government  of  its  own.  France  would  still  remain 
as  a  ^^geographical  expression/^  but  that  body  politic,  which 
men  call  the  kingdom  of  France,  would  be  totally  dissolved. 
In  like  manner,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  that  corporate  society 
which  the  Apostles  founded,  after  their  death  was  dissolved 
and  overthrown  by  God.  The  Church  of  the  Apostles  was 
appointed  by  God  to  be  one  hierarchical  society;  but  the 
later  Church  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  a  multitudinous 
assemblage  of  independent  hierarchical  societies.  The  original 
Church  was  overthrown,  and  the  new  organization  substituted. 

So  as  to  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  Objective  Rule  of  Faith, 
now  appointed  by  God,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Pusey  to  consist 
of  these  elements :  (1)  the  concurrent  teaching  of  Anglican, 
Roman,  and  Photian  bishops,  so  far  as  they  do  concur ;  (2)  the 

*  See,  for  instance, "  On  the  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  c,  1, 
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decrees  of  those  Councils  which  he  considers  (Ecumenical ;  (3) 
as  regards  the  vast  sphere  of  doctrine  which  lies  beyond  this 
circle.  Scripture,  and  (4)  Antiquity.  The  Subjective  Rule  of 
Faith,  according  to  him,  no  longer  lies  in  that  unreserved  self- 
surrender,  of  which  we  have  spoken  more  than  once,  to  the  formal 
and  the  practical  teaching  of  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  to  the 
spirit  which  animates  that  teaching ;  to  the  Churches  circumam- 
bient atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  as  regards  far  the  larger 
portion  of  what  he  accounts  the  Catholic  Church,  he  holds 
that  nothing  could  well  be  more  mischievous  than  such  self- 
surrender  ;  that  such  a  course  would  keep  back  Catholics  from 
all  clear  apprehension  of  Divine  objects ;  and  would  make  them 
next  door  to  idolaters.  His  very  summons,  the  very  suggested 
ground  of  his  Eirenicon,  is  the  truly  anti- Apostolic  proposal, 
that  Christians  on  both  sides  shall  cHng  to  the  naked  letter  of 
their  formularies,  disregarding  the  tmditional  and  authorita- 
tive interpretation  thereof.  The  Subjective  Rule  of  Faith, 
then,  now  appointed  by  God,  according  to  him,  involves  an 
independent  exercise  of  private  judgment  by  each  man  for 
himself  on  the  following  questions : — (1)  Who  are  those  bishops 
throughout  Christendom  who  may  justly  be  considered  orthodox 
and  Catholic?  (2)  What  are  those  doctrines  which  these 
bishops  concurrently  testify  ?  (3)  Which  of  the  various  past 
episcopal  assemblages  were  truly  (Ecumenical  Councils  ?  (4) 
What  are  their  various  decrees,  and  the  precise  force  of  those 
decrees  ?  (5)  On  the  innumerable  remaining  questions  what 
is  the  sense  of  Scripture  and  (6)  of  Antiquity  ?  Dr.  Pusey  would 
urge,  of  course,  that  an  inquirer  should  begin  with  a  certain  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  the  teaching  which  he  has  received ;  but 
ne  must  also  urge,  that  no  stable  and  iGrm  belief  can  be  reared, 
according  to  God^s  Law,  on  any  foundation  except  the  above. 
We  are  not  here  offering  any  other  criticism  on  this  extraor- 
dinary Rule  of  Faith ;  we  are  only  expressing  what  no  reason- 
able man  will  doubt.  Dr.  Pusey,  we  say,  virtually  alleges,  not 
simply  that  the  Apostolic  Rule  of  Faith  has  been  importantly 
changed  by  God,  but  that  it  has  been  absolutely  overthrown ; 
that  the  original  Rule  has  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by 
another  differing  from  it  in  every  particular. 

Now,  if  we  have  really  established  the  above  two  conclusions, 
our  argumentative  victory  is  secure ;  for  Dr.  Pusey  will  not 
dream  of  maintaining,  or  of  thinking,  that  the  Churches  consti- 
tution and  the  Rule  of  Faith  have  been  actually  revolutionized 
by  God  since  the  Apostles'  death.  Yet, — though  it  might  seem 
that  in  replying  to  such  a  notion  we  are  combating  a  shadow, — 
it  will  b^  worth  while  briefly  to  indicate  the  course  of  argu. 
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ment  whicli  most  peremptorily  refutes  any  such  allegation. 
But  what  period  must  we  understand  Dr.  Pusey  as  assigning  to 
this  revolution  ?  There  is  no  period,  of  course,  to  which  it  can 
be  assigned  with  the  sUghtest  plausibility  ;  but  there  is  only 
one  which  can  be  named  without  absolute  infatuation :  viz.,  the 
death  of  the  Apostles.  Then  further,  will  it  be  maintained 
that  God  made  the  change  by  a  special  intervention  ?  that  He 
made  a  second  revelation,  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  former? 
To  say  this  again  would  be  absolute  infatuation.  The  only 
suggestion,  then,  against  which  it  is  possible  to  argue,  may  be 
thus  expressed.  ^^  God  originally  appointed  to  the  Church  a  cer- 
^^  tain  constitution,  and  to  the  believer  a  certain  Rule  of  Faith ; 
^^  but  He  appointed  both  as  merely  temporary  provisions.  They 
*^were  to  come  to  an  end  when  the  Apostles  died;  and  were 
'^to  be  succeeded  at  that  epoch  by  provisions  fundamentallv 
''  different.-'' 

Now,  it  would  be  a  mere  impertinence  to  enter  on  the 
solemn  and  laborious  refutation  of  a  theory  which,  as  so  stated, 
no  human  being  will  accept ;  we  will  but  state  very  briefly  the 
obvious  reply.  Except  indeed  so  far  as  on  this  or  that  par- 
ticular, some  circumstance  of  the  moment  may  call  for  greater 
detail. 

We  will  begin  with  ApostoUc  times,  and  with  the  New 
Testament  their  record.  The  corporate  society  set  up  by 
the  Apostles  was  called  ^^  Christ's  Kingdom,''  and  ^^  Christ's 
Church."  Our  Lord  before  His  Death  proclaimed  it  to  be  at 
hand ;  after  His  Resurrection  He  commanded  its  establishment ; 
and  after  his  Ascension  the  Apostles  obeyed  that  command.  Not 
only  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  its  establishment 
was  to  be  but  temporary ;  the  direct  contrary  is  everywhere 
expressed  or  implied.  His  first  command,  '^Euntes  docete 
omnes  gentes,"  was  accompanied  by  the  promise,  ^^  Ecce  Ego 
vobiscum  sum  usque  ad  consmnmationem  sceculi.''  He  was  to 
be  then  with  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  His  Kingdom  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  But  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Apostles 
would  not  live  for  that  period ;  it  was  with  them,  therefore, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  that  He  promised  His  perpetual 
presence.  Nay,  if  you  confine  His  promise  to  those  indi- 
viduals whom  He  was  addressing,  you  exclude  S.  Paul  himself 
from  the  office  of  ^^  teaching  the  Gentiles ; "  to  say  nothing  of 
SS.  Matthias  and  Barnabas.  And  in  like  manner  He  had 
promised  that  ^^  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
His  Church ;  ^'  i.e.,  as  every  commentator  explains,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  that  his  Church  should  never  be  de- 
stroyed, while  the  world  remains.  Nor  was  it  called  the 
Apostles^  kingdom,  but  Chrisfs  kingdom  :  they  reigned  as  His 
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vicegerents.  Does  a  reign  generally  terminate,  because  the 
king's  vicegerent  dies?  Indeed  S.  Paul  expressly  says  (1  Cor.  xv. 
25 — 28)  that  Christ  is  to  reign  until  the  very  end.  As  S.  Paul 
approached  the  termination  of  his  course,  he  made  provision 
for  the  continuation  of  that  educational  organisation  %vhich 
existed  ;  and  exhorted  S.  Timothy  to  train  up  future  teachers 
of  the  Church  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  Shortly  before,  he  had  men- 
tioned '^ the  Church  of  the  livinrj  God"  as  though  to  express 
her  permanent  life ;  and  called  her  ^^  the  pillar  and  basis  of 
the  Truth.''  It  is  on  the .  Church  of  the  living  God,  then, 
and  not  on  some  new  foundation,  that  the  superstructure  of 
Gospel  Truth  was  in  future  times  to  rest. 

In  the  same  connection  we  may  refer  to  F.  Harper's  most 
forcible  exposition  of  Eph.  iv.  11 — 16,  from  p.  8  to  p.  16.  For 
what  purpose,  according  to  S.  Paul,  did  Christ  constitute  the 
Church  ?  for  a  temporary  purpose  which  was  to  last  during 
the  Apostles'  life,  and  then  to  cease  ?     No. 

The  Hierarchy  then  was  established  for  this  grand  object,  that  the  souls 
of  men,  having  from  age  to  age  throughout  the  world  been  united  in  the 
unity  of  the  one  faith,  the  Visible  Church  or  mystical  Body  of  Christ  might 
grow  to  Her  full  stature  or  age,  as  Christ  grew  in  wisdom,  grace,*  and  bodily 
perfection  :  that  she  might  ever  receive  to  Herself  and  assimilate  men  of  all 
nations,  temperaments,  positions,  and  different  education,  and  form  them  into 
one  complete  body, — one  in  itself,  one  in  union  with  its  Head,  one  in  its 
fiEuth,  one  in  the  intimate  bond  of  that  common  charity,  which  animates  and 
visibly  joins  in  one  all  its  members. — F.  Harper,  p.  11. 

And  P.  Harper  thus  admirably  sums  up  S.  Paul's  argu- 
ment : — 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  detailed  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle, 
it  is  indubitable  that  it  embraces  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  Church  is  one  body,  animated  by  one  soul. 

2.  It  is  a  living  body,  with  will  and  action  proper  to  itself. 

3.  Its  soul  is  the  profession  by  all  its  members  of  the  one  Faith  contained 
in  the  sacred  and  Apostolic  deposit 

4.  This  unanimity  of  profession  is  its  primary  principle  of  unity. 

5.  This  profession  depends,  so  far  as  each  member  or  particular  church  is 
concerned,  on  the  free  will  of  each,  assisted,  of  course,  by  grace  ;  and  conse- 
quently we  must  be  studiously  "  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit."  If 
we  do  not,  we  become  heretics,  "  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

6.  The  Church,  as  a  visible  kingdom,  has  also  a  corporate  unity. 


*  F.  Harper  has  explained  most  clearly,  in  p.  332,  that  our  Lord's  "  ad- 
vancement in  wisdom  and  grace  was  ajyparcnt  only  and  7iot  reaiy  In  one 
or  two  other  passages,  however,  such  as  that  cited  above,  he  bis  laid  himself 
open  to  misapprehension  by  omitting  this  explanation.  Wc  fear  that,  for  the 
sake  even  of  some  Catholics,  it  is  really  needed. 
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7.  This  unity  consists  first  of  all,  in  an  intimate  cohesion  of  ita  many 
members  and  several  portions  with  each  other ;  and  secondly,  in  an  analogy 
of  growth,  by  mutual  communication,  and  combination  of  common  action. 

8.  The  principle  of  this  corporate  unity  is  charity. 

9.  It  excludes  every  kind  of  schism,  as  its  contradictory. 

10.  This  unity  depends  too  on  the  free  will  of  each  member  or  portion ; 
for  the  Church  is  said  to  "  edify  or  build  itself  up  in  charity." 

11.  The  one  great  means  or  instnunent  appointed  by  God  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  charity  in  the  Church,  is  the 
Hierarchy,  with  its  distinct  and  subordinate  grades,  which  itself  is  perfectly 
joined  in  one,  that  it  may  minister  to  the  oneness  of  the  whole  body. 

12.  The  Church,  protected  by  this  twofold  unity,  is  to  persevere  till  She 
arrives  at  Her  full  stature  in  the  time  of  the  consumviation  of  all  things  (p.  15). 

From  the  Apostolic,  we  now  pass  to  what  may  be  called 
the  transition  period :  we  mean  that  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  other  Apostles  and  that  of  S.  John.  And  the 
argument,  derived  from  the  facts  of  this  period,  seems  to  us  the 
one  simply  unanswerable  proof  of  our  proposition. 

The  Apostles  certainly  had  no  end  more  nearly  at  heart, 
than  the  future  preservation  of  Christian  dogma  in  its  fulness 
and  purity.  It  is  further  evident  that  there  could  be  no 
security  for  such  preservation,  no  safeguard  against  that  doc- 
trinal corruption  which  they  regarded  as  among  the  gravest 
of  calamities,  unless  Christians  were  trained  to  hold  firmly  the 
Divine  Rule  of  Faith.  Now,  our  imaginary  opponent  thinks 
that  at  their  death  the  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Church's 
constitution  were  to  be  fundamentally  changed.  Had  this 
been  really  God's  appointment,  the  Apostles  must,  of  course, 
have  been  inspired  accordingly.  Had  they  been  so  inspired,  it 
is  most  certain  that,  in  their  keen  zeal  for  doctrinal  piuity, 
they  would  have  inculcated  this  truth  with  earnestness  and 
perseverance.  No  topic  would  have  occupied  a  more  promi- 
nent and  more  emphatic  place  in  their  teaching,  than  the 
Rule  of  Faith  which  was  to  be  called  into  existence  at  their 
own  death.  They  would  have  guarded  with  most  jealous 
care  against  the  danger,  otherwise  so  inevitably  imminent,  of 
their  disciples  supposing  that  the  existing  Rule  was  to  remain 
unchanged.  On  such  a  supposition,  S.  John — throughout 
those  many  years  during  which  he  survived  the  other  Apostles 
—  would  have  been  universally  recognized  as  the  Church's 
last  infallible  teacher;  and  his  death  would  have  been  the 
most  startling  epoch  in  Christian  history,  since  the  great  day  of 
Pentecost  had  passed.  We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  doubt 
that  this  is  temperately  and  fairly  argued :  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  how  violently  inconsistent  are  the  actual  facts 
with  any  such  hypothesis.     S.  John's  death,  instead  of  being 
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the  most  critical  event  in  history,  passes  almost  "  sub  silentio." 
The  supreme  teaching  of  inspired  men  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  uninspired,  in  a  natural  and  easy  succession ;  no  trace,  even 
the  most  distant,  can  be  found  of  any  new  Rule  of  Faith ;  and 
the  Church  of  the  second  century  occupied,  as  of  right,  the 
very  same  position  with  the  Church  of  the  first.* 

Lastly,  for  post- Apostolic  times.  Certainly,  if  there  is  one 
fact  more  than  another  exhibited  in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  Christians  that  the  Apostolic 
office  in  some  sense  continues.  ^^  Successors  of  the  Apostles '' 
is  the  recognized  name  given  by  every  one  to  the  Catholic 
Episcopate. 

Then  consider  that  phrase^  ^'the  Catholic  Church,"  uni- 
versally prevalent  from  the  days  of  S.  Poly  carp.  The  word 
'^  Church  "  would  surely  be  an  extraordinary  word  to  express 
the  amicable  coalition  of  independent  corporate  societies; 
^^  one "  Church  still  more  extraordinary ;  one  "  Catholic " 
Church  the  most  extraordinary  of  all.f 

Passing  to  individual  patristic  passages,  Mr.  Allies  has  most 
serviceably  given  a  catena  of  such  from  pp.  90  to  115.  He 
begins  with  S.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was  Pope  before 
S.  John's  death ;  and  he  carries  the  series  down  uninterruptedly 
to  the  time  of  S.  Augustine.     He  thus  sums  up  his  citations  : — • 

As  there  is  one  only  Christ,  so  there  is  one  only  Church  ;  as  the  Church  is 
one,  because  Christ  is  one,  so  'it  is  one  Body,  because  He  has  taken  a  Body  :  it 
is  therefore  the  work  of  His  Incarnation,  and  to  dissolve  this  Body  is  to  dissolve 
Christ ;  for  as  Christ  cannot  be  divided,  so  neither  the  Church  ;  the  Church, 
as  his  Body,  is  the  receptacle  of  His  tnith  and  grace.  As  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelt  in  Christ  upon  earth,  so  He  dwells  in  the  permanent  order  of  the 
Church's  ministry,  the  perpetual  existence  ofv^hich,  in  (tie  unity  of  His  Body,  is 
the  safeguard  against  error.  Through  this  ministry,  as  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments of  this  one  Body,  the  life  of  Christ  descends  from  the  Head  to  the 
members,  and  Christ's  life  is  Truth  and  Grace.  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in 
the  Church  permanently,  as  in  a  home,  as  in  a  shrine,  as  in  the  Body  of  Christ, 
as  the  marriage-ring  with  which  she  is  espoused  as  His  Bride  :  but  the  same 
Spirit  dwells  in  particular  men  only  ow  members  of  the  Body,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  members  of  it ;  as  dwellers  in  the  House,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  dwell  in  it ;  as  worshippers  in  the  Shrine,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  worship  in  it.  By  virtue  of  this  union  with  Christ,  as  of 
the  Body  with  the  Head,  the  Church  possesses  the  great  function  of  receiving, 
teaching,  unfolding,  ami  iirescrving  tlie  Truth,  and  of  communicating  the 
Grace  by  which  the  Truth  is  held  ;  and  the  mode  of  this  union  is  tlie  in- 


*  The  preceding  paragraph  and  another,  occurring  later,  arc  reprinted 
from  our  article  of  last  January. 

t  The  Bbhop  of  Birmingham  very  cogently  refers  to  this  expression, 
pp.  14,  15. 
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dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Head.  Thus,  belief 
in  our  Lord  and  His  Incarnation  is  blent  and  fused  throughout  with  belief 
in  the  unity,  truth,  grace,  stability  of  the  Church  :  the  Head  and  tJhe  Body 
stand  together  (pp.  118,  119). 

It  cannot  possibly  then  bo  questioned,  that  the  Fathers  una- 
nimously proclaimed  visible  unity  as  an  inalienable  attribute 
of  the  Church.  And  for  a  merely  controversial  purpose  against 
Anglicans,  this  is  enough ;  for  neither  Dr.  Pusey  nor  any  other 
Anglican  can  allege  that  on  their  theory  visible  unity  remains. 

But  further :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^^  visible  unity  ^' 
involves  what  we  have  called  corporate  or  hierarchical  unity. 
Dr.  Pusey,  indeed,  considers  that  visible  unity  remained  in  the 
time  of  S.  Cyprian ;  when  nevertheless  (according  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  S.  Cyprian^s  words)  no  bishop  in  Christendom 
was  subject  to  any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  now 
take  the  case  of  a  local  Church :  the  Church  of  Carthage,  e.  g.  in 
the  time  of  this  very  S.  Cyprian.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the 
presbyters  agreed  with  each  other  in  doctriue;  but  that  in 
matters  of  discipline,  worship,  education,  &c.,  no  presbyter 
were  subject  to  any  higher  earthly  authority.  Each  one  is  busy 
in  promoting  his  own  schemes  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
parish.  Each  one  declares  that  no  one  on  earth  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  him ;  that  he  will  introduce  whatever  devotional 
practice  he  pleases;  whatever  discipline  he  pleases;  inflict 
what  penance  he  pleases ;  excommunicate  whom  he  pleases. 
Would  Dr.  Pusey  mention  "  visible  unity ''  as  the  character- 
istic of  such  a  Church  ?  Or  would  he  not  rather  call  loudly  for 
Episcopal  discipline,  in  order  to  remedy  the  confusion,  bewilder- 
ment, discord,  tyranny,  misery,  loss  of  souls,  which  must  thence 
result  ?  If,  then,  it  would  be  madness  to  say  that  a  local 
Church  can  possess  visible  unity  without  submission  to  one 
supreme  government,  how  can  it  be  considered  reasonable  so  to 
dream  concerning  the  Church  Universal  ? 

But  the  absolutely  decisive  consideration  is  this.  Post- 
Apostolic  Catholics  had  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  before 
them ;  and  on  the  very  surface  of  the  New  Testament  they  dis- 
covered, that  the  Church's  original  unity  was  a  corporate,  hier- 
archical, unity.  According  to  Dr.  Pusey,  they  were  well  aware 
that  all  this  was  now  changed ;  that  God,  instead  of  enjoining  on 
bishops  subjection  to  one  supreme  authority,  now  only  exhorted 
them  to  mutual  concord ;  that  the  precept  of  corporate  unity 
was  superseded  by  a  mere  connsrl  of  affrctlvc  unity.  On  such 
an  hypothesis,  it  is  plain  that  whenever  the  Fathers  spoke  of 
ecclesiastical  unity,  they  would  dwell  earnestly,  and  perhaps 
regretfully,  on  the  contrast  between  Apostolic  and  post- 
Apostolic  times.    The  one  thing  which  could  not  by  possibility 
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have  happened^  is  precisely  that  which  in  fact  did  happen : 
viz.,  that  they  exhausted  every  imaginable  phrase  and  simile 
to  express  the  perfection  of  the  Churches  unity,  without  throw- 
ing out  the  slightest  hint  that  such  unity  was  inferior  in  Jcijid 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  first  Christians. 

If  we  ask  Dr.  Pusey  what  single  patristic  testimony  he  can 
allege  for  the  Churches  constitution  having  been  thus  revolu- 
tionized, he  wiU  of  course  deny  that  it  has  been  revolutionized. 
And  yet  even  Dr.  Pusey  cannot  deny  that  the  Churches  original 
unity  was  corporate  and  hierarchical.  We  will  change,  then, 
the  form  of  our  question  :  we  will  ask  him  what  testimony  he 
can  allege  for  his  opinion,  that  the  Fathers  did  not  regard 
corporate  unity  as  strictly  essential  to  the  Church?  GShe 
whole  number  of  his  patristic  quotations  is  exactly  four.  Three 
of  these  have  been  encountered  by  F.  Harper  (pp.  68 — 71 ) ; 
and  the  marvel  is  what  can  have  induced  Dr.  Pusey  to  allege 
such  wildly  irrelevant  fi'agments.  The  fourth  is  that  passage 
of  S.  Cyprian^s,  which  we  quoted  above,  and  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  F.  Harper's  observation.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  a  very  few  years  earlier  S.  Cyprian  had  expressed  formally 
and  in  detail  his  doctrine  on  "  the  Unity  of  the  Church  /'  and 
Dr.  Pusey  should  surely  have  referred  to  that  work,  if  he 
wished  rightly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  S.  Cyprian's 
later  words.  To  prevent  any  possible  charge  of  unfair  quota- 
tion, we  will  take  that  treatise  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the 
Oxford  translation. 

In  all  controversy  we  never  heard  of  a  more  amazing  sub- 
terfuge, than  the  old  Tractarian  statement,  that  S.  Cyprian  in 
this  treatise  describes  the  unity,  not  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
but  of  the  Church  local :  i.  e.  of  the  individual  diocese.  We 
know  not  whether  Dr.  Pusey  retains  this  view;  but  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  not  to  omit  its  refutation.  S.  Cyprian 
begins  his  whole  argument  by  mentioning  Christ's  commis- 
sion to  S.  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep ;"  and  by  the  undoubted  fact 
(p.  134),  that  ^'He  built  His  Church  upon  Peter,  being  one." 
Are  Christ's  sheep  merely  the  Catholics  of  one  diocese?  Is 
*'  the  Church "  which  Christ  expressly  promised  ^^  to  build 
upon  "  Peter, — the  local,  or  is  it  not  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
S.  Cyprian  proceeds  to  say  (ibid.)  that "  the  Episcopate  is  one 
and  undivided "  :  he  is  not  speaking  therefore,  you  see,  only 
of  presbyters  being  united  to  their  bishops ;  but  of  bishops 
being  united  with  each  other.  ''  The  Church,"  he  proceeds, 
"  is  one,  though  she  be  spread  abroad,  and  multiplies  with  the 
increase  of  her  progeny."  Is  the  local  Church  then  '^  spread 
abroad"?  All  this  occurs  at  the  very  outset  of  his  argument : 
and  it  would  be  really  impertinent  to  say  more  against  a  theory, 
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of  which  one  must  unfeignedly  wonder  that  grave  and  sincere 
men  can  have  embraced  it. 

Secondly,  S.  Cyprian  speaks  of  a  certain  visible  unity  as 
existing  throughout  the  Catholic  Church ;  an  unity  which  is  so 
indispensably  prescribed  by  God,  that  no  one  external  to  it  can 
be  saved.  No  controversialist,  who  admits  that  he  is  speaking 
of  the  CathoUc  Church  at  all,  has  ever  doubted  that  this  is 
his  statement  concerning  her  constitution.  We  will  therefore 
briefly  refer  to  a  few  such  sentences  as  these : — "  He  who 
breaks  the  peace  and  concord  of  Christ,  sets  himself  against 
Christ'^  (p.  135)  j  '^he  who  holds  not  this  unity,  .  .  .  holds 
not  the  truth  unto  salvation ''  (ib.).  '^  Who  is  the  criminal  and 
traitor  ...  as  to  think  aught  can  rend  .  .  .  Ood's  unity,  the 
Lord's  garment,  Christ's  Church  V  (p.  136).  ^ 

But  now,  thirdly, — and  this  is  the  critical  question — of 
what  nature  is  this-  visible  unity  ?  No  one  who  reads  the 
treatise  carefully  can  give  any  answer  except  one ;  but  there 
is  one  passage  in  particular,  which  expresses  it  beyond  the 
possibiUty  of  misconception.  In  p.  136  he  compares  the 
Church's  indivisible  unity  to  our  Lord's  '^  inviolate  and  indi- 
vidual robe,"  which  was  received  ^^  once  for  all  and  i/ndivisibly 
as  one  unbroken  whole/'    Then  he  thus  proceeds : — • 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  on  Solomon's  death,  his  kingdom  and  people 
were  split  in  parts,  Ahijah  the  Prophet,  meeting  King  Jeroboam  in  the  field, 
rent  his  garment  into  twelve  pieces  saying,  "  Take  thee  ten  pieces  ;  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon, 
and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee  ;  and  two  tribes  shall  be  to  him  for  My  servant 
David's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen,  to  place  My 
Name  there."  When  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  torn  asundeTfthe  Prophet 
Ahijah  rent  his  gaifnent.  But  because  ChrisVs  people  cannot  he  rent,  His 
coat,  woven  and  conjoined  throughout,  was  not  divided  by  those  it  fell  to. 
Individual,  conjoined,  coentwined,  it  shows  the  coherent  concord  of  our  people 
who  put  on  Christ.  In  the  sacrament  and  sign  of  His  garment,  He  has 
deckred  the  unity  of  His  Church. 

Christ's  robe,  then,  undivided  represents  the  Church's  unity  ; 
Ahijah's  garment  renty  represents  schism.  What  then,  we 
ask,  was  that  event  in  Jewish  history,  which  S.  Cyprian 
cites  as  his  parallel  to  ecclesiastical  schism?  The  division 
of  that  corporate  society  which  had  hitherto  existed  entire. 
By  the  Church's  unity,  then,  S.  Cyprian  most  undoubtedly 
understands  her  corporate,  hierarchical  unity  j  her  unity  under 
that  divinely  appointed  supreme  government,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  divinely  appointed  government  of  Salomon. 

Then,  finally,  it  was  a  manifest  fact  before  S.  Cyprian's  eyes, 
whenever  he  opened  any  book  of  the  New  Testamentj  that 
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title  Church's  original  unity  was  corporate  and  hierarchical. 
But  his  whole  argument  is  built  from  first  to  last  on  the 
assumption,  that  that  unity  which  she  first  possessed  was  ever 
to  remain  her  essential  attribute. 

It  happened,  however,  a  very  few  years  afterwards,  that  the 
writer  of  this  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  came  into 
conflict  with  Pope  S.  Stephen;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
conflict  used  the  words  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  about  ^^each 
bishop  ordering  and  directing  his  own  proceedings,  having 
hereafter  to  give  account  of  his  intentions  to  the  Lord,"  Now 
it  is  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
this  conflict,  until  we  arrive  at  the  question  of  Papal  supre- 
macy :  we  will  therefore  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  what  is 
most  certainly  not  true,  that  the  words  mean  what  Dr.  Pusey 
supposes.*  We  cannot  directly  expose  the  complete  irre- 
levance of  Dr.  Pusey's  citation,  without  irreverence  to  so 
glorious  a  servant  of  God  as  S.  Cyprian:  we  will  therefore 
suppose  that  the  then  Bishop  of  Carthage,  instead  of  being 
a  saint,  was  a  very  ordinary,  every- day  person.  His  history, 
according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  ran  thus  : — He  was  led  at  one  time 
to  consider  the  Church's  traditional  doctrine  on  lier  own  unity  : 
and  he  carefully  explained  to  his  flock  that  this  unity  is  corpo- 
rate and  hierarchical ;  that  no  one,  bishop  or  other,  external 
to  this  unity,  could  be  saved.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  up 
a  most  serious  doctrinal  error,  concerniag  the  Baptism  admi- 
nistered by  heretics  and  schismatics.  On  being  corrected  by 
the  Pope  for  this  error,  he  warmly  resisted  Papal  authority ; 
and  (incredible  as  it'  must  appear)  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  no  bishop  was  accountable  to  any  authority  on  earth  for 
his  ecclesiastical  acts.  Here  is  a  proposition  du-ectly  contra- 
dictory to  the  theory,  which  he  had  so  recently  laid  down  as 
traditional  and  ApostoHc.  Either,  therefore,  his  testimony 
must  be  waived  altogether — it  must  be  rejected  as  worth 
nothing  on  either  side — or  else  a  comparison  must  be  made 
between  the  respective  occasion  of  these  two  dicta.  When  ho 
put  forth  the  former,  he  was  contending  for  a  cause  (resistance 
to  Felicissimus  and  Novatian)  which  Dr.  Pusey  holds  as 
Catholic  and  orthodox  ;  when  he  put  forth  the  latter,  he  did  it 
in  order  the  more  freely  to  advocate  what  Dr.  Pusey  himself 
considers  a  most  serious  doctrinal  error.  ^'  See,  then/^  one 
would  naturally  say,  ^*  the  result  of  doctrinal  error !  his  un- 
happy mistake  about  Baptism  has  led  him  into  an  even  more 
unhappy  mistake  about  Ecclesiastical  Unity." 


*  The  "fitudes  Religieuses  "  of  last  August  carefully  examined  S.  Cyprian^s 
words  (see  particularly  p.  492),  with  particular  reference  to  Dr.  Pusey. 
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Let  us  again  explain  ourselves,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
misconception.  S.  Cyprian  is  a  great  saint ;  and  his  words 
have  no  such  sense  as  Dr.  Pusey  supposes.  We  have  but 
argued  that  even  if  they  had  such  a  sense,  they  would  in  no 
way  advance  Dr.  Pusey^s  cause.  What  they  really  do  mean, 
we  are  to  consider  in  our  next  number,  when  we  examine  his 
whole  conflict  with  S.  Stephen. 

Finally,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  at  last  the  real  question 
most  undoubtedly  is,  whether  or  no  the  Church's  constitution 
was  revolutionized  by  God  at  some  period  after  the  Apostles' 
death.  And  in  favour  of  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Pusey  not  only 
does  not  dream  of  alleging  any  one  patristic  testimony;  but 
he  does  not  dream  of  even  expressing  his  own  individual 
opinion. 

Our  argument,  then,  on  the  whole  is  this.  The  Apostolic 
Church  was  constituted  by  Christ  as  one  corporate  and  hierar- 
chical society :  claiming  to  teach  with  infallible  authority  the 
truths  committed  by  Him  to  her  charge ;  and  inculcating  them 
on  all  her  members,  through  her  various  living  organs  and 
representatives.  Moreover,  the  Apostles'  death  was  not,  by 
God^s  appointment,  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  her 
organization.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had 
expressly  declared  that  she  was  to  remain  on  earth  until  His 
second  coming.  Correlatively  with  this  broad  fact  on  the  one 
hand,  there  stands  forth  in  history  a  broad  fact  on  the  other 
hand.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  always  been 
one,  and  (speaking  generally)  there  has  never  been  more  than 
one  society,  precisely  answering  to  the  description  which  we 
have  given.*  This  society,  therefore,  in  every  age  has  been  the 
One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  There  have  been  rare  and 
exceptional  periods,  we  admit — specially  the  period  of  that 
schism  which  terminated  at  the  Council  of  Constance — ^when 
there  were  two  rival  claimants  of  Apostolic  privilege.  But  the 
fact  that  at  rare  intervals  there  have  been  rival  claims,  does 
not  tend  ever  so  remotely  to  cause  doubt  in  ordinary  times, 
when  there  is  no  such  rivalry.  The  Apostolic  Church,  such  as 
we  have  described  it,  was  to  last  till  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
the  time  of  S.  Irenaeus  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  such 
society.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  there  was  one,  and  one 
only,  such  society.  In  the  time  of  S.  Gregory — in  the  Middle 
Ages— at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — there  was  one,  and 
one  only,  such  society.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  one, 
rnd  one  only,  such  society.     Hence  she  is  the  One  Catholic 


*  On  the  "  Greek  Church,"  see  p.  96. 
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Apostolic  Church :  and  her  teaching,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
infalliblj  true ;  simply  because  it  is  her  teaching. 

We  have  already  said  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Christianity 
coming  jfrom  God,  we  know  of  no  argumentative  chain,  ex- 
ternal to  the  region  of  pure  mathematics,  more  irrefragable 
than  this.  Let  us  sum  it  up  in  four  propositions : — (1)  Christ 
entrusted  His  religion  to  the  care  of  one  corporate  society 
as  its  infallible  expositor.  (2)  He  declared  that  this  corporate 
society  should  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  (3)  In  every  age, 
therefore,  one  corporate  society  exists  which  is  thus  infaUible. 
(4)  But  there  is  no  existing  corporate  society  of  which  any 
one  even  alleges  that  it  is  thus  infallible,  except  the  Church  in 
communion  with  Rome.  Consequently,  no  one  who  is  not  a 
Boman  Catholic  belongs  to  that  Visible  Church  which  Christ 
founded ;  nor  accepts  in  any  strict  sense  the  religion  which  He 
taught. 

We  have  avoided  throughout  all  comment  on  the  incredible 
extravagance  of  the  Anglican  theory,  because  we  have  wished 
to  fix  our  readers'  attention  on  our  central  argument.  But 
now,  that  we  have  completed  this  argument,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  other 
Anglicans,  Mr.  AUies's  most  eloquent  and  eflfective  exposition 
of  their  ecclesiastical  attitude.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  most 
kindly  feeling  towards  Dr.  Pusey,  and  do  not  therefore  entirely 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Allies's  tone;  but  we  really  cannot  wonder, 
with  the  Eirenicon  before  us,  that  many  other  Catholics  judge 
him  far  more  severely  than  we  do. 

Dr.  Pusey  (says  Mr.  Allies)  with  determined  blindness  to  all  the  parties 
which  internally  distract  his  community  {the  only  connection  of  which  with 
e/gu6k  otJier  lies  in  that  civil  supremacy  which  he  ignores)^  takes  up,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book,  a  position  which  is  ridiculous  to  those  who 
know  the  real  condition  of  that  community ;  for,  with  his  singular  views,  he, 
heing  frustum  de  fnisto,  assumes  to  represent  the  whole  frustum,  self-com- 
missioned as  he  Is  in  this  very  representation,  while  he  is  really  speaking  at 
the  utmost  for  one-tenth  part  of  a  dissolving  heresy,  which  in  its  single  bosom 
contains  Tnore  contradictions  than  DoncUists,  Nestorians,  and  Mouophysites 
put  together,  and  is  in  truth  the  self  -  acknowledged,  often  the  proudly- 
vindicated,  domain  of  individual  self-well  and  individual  opinion,  and  repre- 
sents the  theological  varieties  of  the  English  mind,  as  the  daily  press  its  political 
parties  ;  and  so  is  called  the  National  Church,  as  embracing  the  multitudinous 
heresies  of  the  nation,  and  giving  to  each  their  respective  influence,  while  it 
links  them  all  together  in  a  civil  imity. 

And  thus,  again,  a  particular  interpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  was  presented  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  its  author  only  as  one  of 
several  allowable  varieties,  yet  even  so  was  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Bishops,  clergy,  and  people  as  not  within  the  range  of  permission.  Dr.  Pusey 
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now  borrows  from  that  author,  disowning  it,  and  produces  as  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  subterfuge, 
as  if  it  was  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  this  community  during  the  three 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  confers  "  a  truth  and  office  "  upon  what  he 
calls  the  English  Church,  being  his  conception  not  of  what  it  is,  or  even  of 
what  it  ever  was,  hut  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  conception,  then,  of  some- 
thing which  should  be,  hut  is  not  and  ha>8  never  6ee?i,  is  presented  by  him  on 
one  side  over  against  a  caricature  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  other ;  and 
this  insult  to  truth,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  he  tenns  an  Eirenicon^ 
while  it  is  constructed  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  troubled  consciences  from 
seeking  their  true  home. 


Art.  v.— JOAN  OF  AEG  AND  HER  MISSION. 

1.  Historical  Memoir  of  Joan  of  Arc^  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     Compiled 

from  authentic  sources.   Boston :  Patrick  O'Donahoe. 

2.  Joan  of  Arc.      (Article  in  the  Atlantis,    July,   1858,    by  Professor 

O'Hagan.) 

3.  Fandgyrique  de  Jeanne  d^Arc,  prononcde  dans  la  Cath^drale  d'Orl^ns,  a  la 

fete  du  8  mai,  1857,  par  Mgr.  Gillis,    flveque  de  Limyra,  Vicaire- 
Apostolique  d'Ediubourg. 

4.  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  from  Maraikon  to  Waterloo, 

By  E.  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  in 

University  College,  London, 

THE  memoir  of  Joan  of  Arc  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Guido 
Gorres,  to  the  existence  of  which,  however,  strange  to  say, 
no  allusion  whatever  is  made  by  the  publisher.  We  gladly 
welcome  the  reproduction  in  our  own  language  of  the  only 
panegyric  and  the  only  vindication  worthy  (to  use  Professor 
Creasy^s  words)  "  of  the  truest  heroine  the  world  has  ever 
seen,'^  ^.  c,  a  simple  and  truthful  relation  of  her  history. 

Ours  is  an  ago  of  vindications  and  rehabilitations,  and  many 
of  us  have  learnt  to  reverse  the  judgments  of  our  youth  upon 
names  long  buried  in  the  dust  of  misconstruction^  and  mis- 
representation. Mary  Stuart  is  recognized  as  altogether  a 
martyr,  and  Mary  Tudor  as  almost  a  saint,  by  many  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  unquestioning  belief  of  the  veracity  of 
Foxo^s  "Book  of  Martyrs,^^  and  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
forgeries  of  Cecil  and  Moray.  The  materials  for  the  vindication 
of  the  fair  fame  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  are  both  full,  and  now 
easily  accessible.  "  Her  trial,'^  says  Professor  O'Hagan,  in  hia 
striking  article  in  the  Atlantis  of  July,  1 858,  "lasted,  in  all^  fow 
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months.  Uiyiist  in  substance,  it  was  conducted  with  scrupulous 
adherence  to  form.  She  was  interrogated  repeatedly  and  mi- 
nutely as  to  the  particulars  of  her  life,  and  especially  as  to  her 
supernatural  claims.  The  interrogatories  and  her  answers,  taken 
down  in  French  by  the  notaries  on  the  spot,  were  turned  into 
Latin,  and  embodied  in  the  formal  record  of  the  trial  drawn 
up  shortly  after  its  termination.  Several  exemplifications  of 
this  record,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  notaries  and  the 
seal  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  her  judge,  are  in  existence.  A 
copy  also  exists  of  a  great  portion  of  the  original  minutes  of 
the  questions  and  answers,  in  French,  quite  suflScient  to  testify 
to  the  general  fidelity  of  the  Latin  version.  Twenty  years 
after  her  death  the  tardy  justice  of  King  Charles  VII.  caused 
him  to  sohcit  from  Pope  Calixtus  III.  the  institution  of  a  process 
for  the  revision  and  reversal  of  the  sentence  passed  at  Rouen. 
After  an  examination  of  the  record  of  the  former  trial  by  the 
Auditor  of  the  Beta,  and  his  report  upon  it  (a  paper  of 
singular  ability),  the  Pope  issued  his  brief  for  the  process  of 
revision ;  and,  after  a  long  investigation,  the  former  sentence 
was  annulled,  and  her  good  name  fully  restored.  On  this 
second  trial  were  examined  no  fewer  than  132  witnesses, 
including  her  uncle,  Durand  Laxart,  who  had  been  her  first 
confidant,  her  other  surviving  relatives,  her  godfather  and 
godmother — ^friends  who  had  known  her  from  childhood 
until  she  set  out  upon  her  journey  to  seek  the  king — ^her 
attendants  upon  that  journey,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  Count 
Dunois,  and  others,  her  fellows  in  arms,  her  own  chaplain, 
squire,  and  page ;  lastly,  several  of  the  assessors  who  sat  upon 
her  trial  at  Bouen,  the  chief  notary  by  whom  her  answers 
were  recorded,  the  friar  who  attended  her  on  the  scafibld, 
and  many  others  present  at  her  death.  These  depositions, 
embodied  in  the  record  of  the  second  trial,  exist  in  full.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  there  remain  contemporary  accounts  of  her 
in  considerable  number,  some  of  them  letters  written  from  the 
camp  almost  in  the  hght  of  her  presence.  Surely  there  are 
few  historic  personages  of  an  epoch  a  little  removed  from  our 
own  whom  there  are  materials  of  judging  so  abundant  and 
trustworthy. 

^'  Strange  to  say,  with  all  these  means  of  truth,  the  memory 
of  Joan  of  Arc  early  passed  into,  and  long  remained  in,  the 
twilight  region  of  uncertainty  and  fable. 

^^  Almost  in  her  own  day  the  Burgundian  chronicler,  Mon- 
strelet,  gave  that  ungracious  and  sceptical  account  of  her, 
filled  with  the  idle  inventions  of  her  enemies,  which  was 
followed  by  writer  after  writer,  till  it  became  doubtful  what 
she  wasM'a  heroine  or  a  political  tool — a  fanatic  or  a  cheat — 
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or  that  mixture  of  both  which  is  such  a  favourite  character 
with  the  philosophic  historian/^ 

The  records  of  both  the  trials  have  been  printed  in  full  by 
Monsieur  Quicheret,  who  has  also  collected  every  notice  of 
Joan  of  Arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  her  contemporaries 
or  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  her.  The  picture  thus 
presented  to  us  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  that  drawn  by 
poets,  or  extant  in  histories  more  fictitious  than  poetry,  in 
which  the  pure  and  pious  village  maiden,  whose  like,  per- 
chance, may  still  be  found  in  some  French  or  Belgian  village, 
some  cottage  in  Lancashire,  or  cabin  in  Connemara,  has  been 
transformed,  according  to  the  sympathies  of  the  writer,  into 
Shakespeare^s  fell  sorceress,  selling  her  soul  and  body  to  the 
Evil  One  for  revenge  upon  the  English;  Schiller's  iron- 
hearted  Amazon,  softened  only  by  a  touch  of  human  passion ; 
or  Southey's  Chartist  heroine,  who  worships  the  God  of 
nature  in  the  woods  rather  than  bow  her  free  spirit  before  the 
altars  of  the  Church. 

^^Most  of  the  biographers  of  Joan  of  Arc,''  says  M. 
Quicheret,*  ^^  have  dated  the  overwhelming  misery  under  which 
Prance  lay  crushed  at  the  time  of  her  appearance  as  its 
deliverer,  from  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407 : 
this  is  to  look  too  far,  or  not  far  enough." 

The  late  lamented  Bishop  Gillis,  who  quotes  these  words 
in  his  notes  to  his  Panegyrique  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  refers  us  to 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  coiner  of  false  money,  the 
oppressor  of  his  people,  the  forsworn  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  holy  Church  in  the  person  of  her  head,  for  the  crimes  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  great  western  schism,  consequent  upon 
the  long  residence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontifis  at  Avignon,  which 
was  the  result  of  his  policy,  and  for  the  unutterable  miseries 
entailed  on  France  by  the  civil  wars  in  the  distracted  reign  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  by  the  victories  of  the  EngUsh.  It  was  not  long 
after  he  had  laid  his  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the  person  of  Boniface 
VIII.  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  fell  upon  his  house.  In  the 
tide  of  his  prosperity,  having  succeeded  in  all  his  enterprises, 
he  was  killed  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  forty-sixth  year,  and  fourteen  years  afterwards  the 
last  of  his  three  sons,  who  had  all  resembled  him  in  strength 
and  personal  beauty,  followed  the  two  others  childless  to  the 
grave,  and  the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  friend  and  captain 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  which  was 
to  be  filled  by  his  descendants  for  more  than  two  centuries  to 
come.     "  Philip  the  Fair,"  says  Eohrbacher,  '^  disappears  with 

*  Aper^us  nouveaux  sur  FHistoire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  pp.  13, 14. 
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all  his  posterity,  and  France,  instead  of  expiating,  fills  up  the 
measnre  of  her  monarch's  iniquity,  and  is  given  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  province 
of  England,  when  God  sends  a  maiden  from  the  Marches  of 
Lorraine  to  restore  it  to  the  French/'*     The  sons  of  Philip  the 
Pair  had  quickly  followed   him  to  the  grave,   but  he  left  a 
daughter  behind  him  who  brought  a  death  of  torture  to  her 
unhappy  husband  (Edward  II.  of  England),  and  a  heritage  of 
blood  and  tears  to  the  countries  of  her  birth  and  her  adoption. 
It  was  as  the  son  of  this  Isabella,  the  she-wolf  of  France,  that 
Edward  III.  preferred  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  that  country 
against  that  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  who  rested 
theirs  upon  the  Salic  law,  which  barred  the  right  of  all  descen- 
dants in  the  female  line.       Brilliant  and  glorious  as  a  passage 
of  arms  in  some  romance  of  chivalry,  the  victories  of  Cressy 
and  Poitiers  had  left  no  deeper  impression  upon  the  land  which 
they  had  humbled,  but  failed  to  subdue.      When  the  Black 
Prince  sank  into  his  premature  grave,  just  one  year  before  his 
once  glorious  father  closed  his  sad  and  desolate  career,  owing 
to  the  wise  poUcy  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  good  battle-axe  of 
his  valiant  Constable  du  Guesclin,  the  only  places  of  import- 
ance still  remaining  to  the  English  in  France  were  Bordeaux, 
Brest,  and  Calais.     The  sins  of  the  nation  and  the  selfish  and 
unnatural  factions  of  its  rulers  brought  upon  it  the  second  and 
inore»  terrible  infliction  of  foreign  invasion,  from  which  the 
Maiden  of  Orleans  was  commissioned  to  deliver  it.     Of  all  the 
records  of  civil  strife  which  pollute  the  page  of  history,  perhaps 
none  has  so  few  redeeming  features  as  that  of  the  war  between 
the  rival  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  in  the  miserable 
reign  of  Charles  VI.     The  assassination  of  two  princes  of  the 
blood  by  kinsmen  and  brothers-at-arms,  brands  it  with  the 
curse  of  Cain,  while  every  feeling  of  honour  and  patriotism 
seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  frantic  ambition  and  headlong 
revenge  which  urged  each  party  in  turn  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
England.      The  state   of   the   wretched  inhabitants  is  thus 
described  by  Guide  Gorres,  who  faithfully  follows  the  historians 
of  the  time : — 

Murder,  pillage,  and  incendiarism  laid  waste  the  kingdom,  which  was 
given  up  to  robbers  and  assassins  of  every  kind — English,  French,  Burgun- 
dians — soldiers,  adventurers,  townspeople,  peasants.  The  fields  lay  fallow  ; 
whole  populations  emigrated ;  the  fortresses  and  castles  alone  offered  some 
chance  of  safety  ;  the  animals  themselves  became  so  accustomed  to  this  state 
of  things  that,  when  the  flocks  heard  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  they 
rushed  of  their  own  accord  towards  the  gates  of  the  towns. 


*  Histoire  Universelle  de  I'ifiglise  Catholique,  livre  78. 
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It  was  Paris,  however,  which  presented  the  most  deplorable  appearance. 
The  people  suflfered  dreadfully  from  hunger  and  cold,  through  winters  that 
were  more  than  usually  severe  ;  the  poor  were  reduced  to  eat  what  the  pigs 
rejected  ;  day  and  night  women  and  children  wandered  about  the  streets, 
crying :  I  am  dyiivg  of  want !  I  am  dying  of  cold  !  Deserted  c^dren  lay 
stretched  by  tens  or  twenties  upon  the  dunghills,  starved  and  frozen.  Wolves 
came  in  troops  into  the  cemeteries,  and  devoured  the  dead  bodies  even  in  the 
streets.  But  all  this  fell  short  of  the  horrors  committed  by  a  soldiery  reduced 
to  the  state  of  savages  ;  imagination  shrinks  from  such  monstrous  deeds,  and 
trembles  at  the  thought  that  men  can  thus  sink  to  the  level  of  tigers  and 
hyenas,  when  once  they  break  the  bands  with  which  the  love  of  (Jod  and  the 
fear  of  eternal  justice  chain  down  tlie  wild  beasts  that  slumber  at  the  bot- 
tom of  man's  heart  A  devouring  and  satanic  thirst  for  evil,  and  for  the 
ruin  of  other  men,  had  taken  the  place  of  love,  compassion,  and  pity.  The 
country  people  themselves,  once  so  mild  and  peaceable,  but  now  driven  to 
despair,  abandoned  their  homes,  dispersed  themselves  amongst  the  woods, 
and  murdered  all  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  prostration  into  which  this  unhappy 
country  had  been  brought  by  the  victory  of  Agincourt  and 
the  ignominious  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  laid  France  and  her 
almost  kingly  dukedoms  at  the  feet  of  Henry  Y.  of  England. 
He  was  summoned  hence  in  the  midst  of  schemes  of  universal 
dominion,  by  which  the  combined  armies  of  France  and 
England  were  to  be  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  East,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  poor  insane  King  of 
France  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  the  crowns  of 
France  and  England  were  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  infant 
son  of  Henry,  the  regency  being  committed  to  his  soldier- 
like and  inflexible  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (Shakespeare's 
John  of  Lancaster),  whose  iron  grasp  wrenched  city  after 
city  from  the  weak  and  dissolute  heir  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
Charles  VII.,  or  as  he  was  still  called,  the  Dauphin,  wa>8 
losing  his  realm  right  joyously,  amid  sports  and  feastingy  with 
a  selfish  insouciance  seldom  equalled  except  by  our  own 
Charles  II.  His  revelry  was  at  last  broken  in  upon  by  the 
tidings  that  Bedford  was  threatening  Orleans,  the  key  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  last  hope  of  his  well-nigh  desperate 
cause.  With  the  pusillanimity  which  usually  follows  reckless 
security,  Charles  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  retiring  beyond  the  Rhone,  when  confused  and  mysterious 
rumours  reached  him  of  a  marvellous  maiden  from  the  marches 
of  Lorraine,  who,  in  accordance  with  an  old  prophecyj,  was 
to  deliver  France  from  the  stranger. 

What  were  the  antecedents,  and  what  was  the  true  charac- 
ter of  this  predestined  champion^  we  shall  now  see  :-^ 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy  two  poor  peasants  called  Jacques 
D'Arc  and  Isabelle  Rom^e,  liyed  at  Domremy,  a  little  Tillage  belonging  to 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown  of  France,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine.  They  were  pious  and  honest  people 
of  good  repute,  who  served  God  with  simplicity  of  heart,  brought  up  their 
children  to  labour  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  were  pure  in  their  words  and 
just  in  their  actions,  and  abode  with  their  neighbours  in  Christian  concord  ; 
earning  their  bread  by  cultivating  their  little  field  and  rearing  their  cattle. 
Domremy  is  situated  in  a  fair  and  solitary  valley,  divided  into  broad  meadows 
and  rich  cornfields,  interspersed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  bathed  by 
the  joyous  waters  of  the  Meuse.  The  little  house  is  still  to  be  seen  in  which 
Joan  of  Arc  lived  with  her  simple  parents,  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  an  ancient  stone  statue  over  the  door, 
representing  a  woman  in  armour,  kneeling,  with  her  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders.  Tha  statue  itself  has  been  half  destroyed  by  time,  but  below  on 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  over  the  door  may  be  seen  three  coats  of  arms  still 
in  good  preservation.  That  on  the  right  contains  a  naked  sword  with  the 
point  turned  upward,  and  supporting  a  royal  crown ;  that  on  the  left  is  charged 
with  three  ploughshares  ;  and  on  the  middle  shield  are  emblazoned  the  three 
lilies  of  France,  surmounted  by  a  bimch  of  grapes  and  ears  of  com,  with  the 
following  inscription,  "  Long  flourish  labour,  long  live  King  Louis,^^  and  the 
date  1481. 

Little  did  the  good  Jaeques  d'Aro  imagine  that,  for  centuries  to  come,  no 
traveller,  whether  mighty  prince  or  lowly  artisan,  would  pass  his  humble 
dwelling  without  stopping  to  gaze  reverently  at  the  three  shields,  and  the 
figure  of  that  kneeling  woman  ;  and  yet  so  it  is,  though  nearly  five  centuries 
have  passed  away,  and  with  them  many  an  illustrious  and  powerfid  family, 
whose  place  knows  it  no  more  ;  and  so  it  will  be  as  long  as  gratitude  exists 
in  the  heart  of  man,  because  the  hand  of  Grod  was  upon  this  house,  and  in 
1411,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  deliverer  of  France,  was  bom  beneath  its  roof. 

The  emblem  of  the  naked  sword  and  the  royal  crown  was  given  to  her 
family  to  hold  in  perpetual  remembrance  that  she  quitted  her  father's  field, 
indicated  by  the  emblem  of  the  three  ploughshares,  to  fiy  to  the  aid.  of  her 
king  in  his  last  extremity,  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  reconquer  the  crown 
of  France.* 

Joan  had  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  but  she  was  early  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  her  singular  goodness  and  piety, 
to  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  more  than  thirty  witnesses 
of  all  ranks,  great  and  small,  knights  and  priests,  soldiers  and 
peasants,  men  and  women,  who  all  agree  in  bearing  witness  to 
her  pure  and  blameless  life  from  her  earliest  childhood.  They 
all  agree,  in  declaring  that  her  disposition  was  singularly  mild 
and  compassionate,  guileless  and  simple,  though  prudent  and 
enlightened;  that  she  was  modest  in  her  words  and  actions, 

*  Grorres. 
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laborious  and  humble,  devoid  of  anger  and  impatience,  and, 
though  naturally  timid,  endued  with  unflinching  courage  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  duties ;  but  above  all,  these  same  wit- 
nesses are  never  weary  of  extolling  her  piety,  her  ardent  love 
of  God,  and  perfect  submission  to  His  will.  She  lived  in  His 
presence,  whether  in  her  father's  house  or  in  the  fields  and 
woods  where  she  tended  her  flock.  His  house  was  her  favourite 
resort,  and  thither,  whenever  she  could,  she  came  daily  to 
mass,  and  frequently  to  pray.  She  weijit  often  to  confession 
and  communion ;  when  she  was  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  un- 
able to  go  to  the  church,  she  would  kneel  down  and  pray, 
when  she  heard  the  bell  ring.  She  loved  to  speak  of  God  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Whilst  other  young  girls  after  their  day's 
labour  went  sporting  and  laughing  along  the  roads,  she  would 
often  be  found  praying  in  silence  in  some  comer  of  the  church, 
or  on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix.  Yet  was  she  neither  sad 
nor  gloomy,  but  the  contrary :  she  was  gay,  and  loved  to  see 
others  gay.  She  was  never  accused  of  presuming  on  the 
graces  she  had  received,  but  bore  patiently  the  jests  of  her 
companions  on  her  great  devotion,  the  only  thing  with  which 
they  could  reproach  her.  She  censured  no  one,  was  benevo- 
lent and  kindly  to  all,  and,  whenever  she  could,  afibrded  help 
and  consolation  to  all.  One  of  the  peasants  of  Domremy 
bore  witness  in  his  seventieth  year,  that  the  pious  child  had 
been  loved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village ;  another  that 
she  had  attended  him  in  an  illness  with  the  most  compassion- 
ate care ;  another  that  she  often  slept  upon  the  ground  in  order 
to  give  up  her  own  bed  to  the  poor,  and  that  sometimes  she 
was  so  carried  away  by  her  compassion,  as  to  part  with  that 
which  belonged  properly  to  her  parents.  Any  money  which 
she  could  spare  from  her  alms  she  took  to  the  cur^  to  ofier  up 
masses  for  her.  The  sacristan  of  Domremy  bore  witness  that 
Joan  had  more  than  once  reproached  him  for  neglecting  to 
ring  the  evening  Angelus,  and  promised  him  money  if  he 
would  be  more  exact  in  future. 

In  her  early  childhood  she  helped  her  brothers  in  field 
labour,  and,  alternately  with  the  other  children,  drove  the 
flocks  of  her  father  and  his  neighbours  to  pasture.  As  she 
grew  older,  her  mother  employed  her  chiefly  in  the  house,  and 
she  was  very  skilful  in  spinning  and  sewing.  She  said  on  her  trial 
that  she  would  not  be  afraid  to  compete  in  spinning  with  any 
woman  in  Eouen.  She  had  a  few  intimate  friends  among  the 
young  girls  of  the  village,  but  generally  preferred  the  society 
of  older  persons.  As  a  last  touch  to  this  beautiful  and  feminine 
picture,  we  are  told  that  she  loved  little  children,  and  that 
they  loved  to  be  with  her. 
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Joan's  favourite  recreation  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a 
week  to  a  little  chapel  called  the  Hermitage  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Vermont^  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  a  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  village,  near  an  old  forest  of  oaks.  This  hermitage 
was  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration  in  that  country,  and,  like 
many  of  our  famous  places  of  pilgrimage,  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  spots  where  our  fathers  in  more  distant 
times  celebrated  their  pagan  worship,  and  where  the  early 
preachers  and  martyrs  of  the  Gospel  first  kindled  the  lamp  of 
the  true  faith.  Hence  there  were  still  current  amongst  the 
people  a  number  of  mysterious  traditions  with  regard  to  this 
place.  Not  far  from  the  chapel  flowed  a  medicinal  spring,. of 
which  those  aflSicted  with  fever  were  wont  to  drink.  It  was 
said  that  in  the  old  times  of  paganism  fairies  had  dwelt  there ; 
that  they  might  still  sometimes  be  seen ;  and  that  roots  of 
marvellous  virtue  were  to  be  found  near  the  spring.  Close 
beside  the  fountain  stood  a  fine  old  beech-tree,  which  was 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  Fairies'  Tree. 
Every  spring,  on  the  "  Laetare  "  Sunday,  the  Lord  of  Dom- 
remy,  followed  by  all  the  village,  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Fairies'  Tree.  The  children  danced  and  sang  round  it,  and 
adorned  it  with  crowns  {j^nd  garlands  of  flowers.  This  was 
probably  an  old  pagan  festival  converted  by  Christianity  into 
a  joyous  welcoming  of  the  month  of  May. 

Joan  kept  this  day  with  the  other  children,  but,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  witnesses,  she  sang  more  than  she  danced, 
and  reserved  the  greater  number  of  her  garlands  for  the  image 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Vermont,  before  which  she  prayed  and 
lighted  tapers  every  Saturday. 

The  malice  of  her  enemies  afterwards  sought  to  make  a 
crime  of  this  festival  of  the  fountain,  and  of  these  pious  pil- 
grimages to  the  forest  chapel.  They  said  that  she  had  there 
held  converse  with  fairies  and  practised  sorcery,  to  which,  and 
not  to  the  hand  of  God,  her  victories  were  to  be  ascribed. 
But  Joan  made  answer  thus  : — 

''  I  have  heard  old  people  say  that  the  fairies  abode  in  that 
place,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  To  my 
knowledge  I  never  saw  them  under  the  tree  or  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  seen  the  young  girls  hang  garlands  on  the  tree,  and 
I  have  sometimes  done  so  like  the  rest.  I  heard  my  brother  say 
that  it  was  said  in  the  country  that  I  had  taken  my  resolve 
under  the  Fairies'  Tree.  Now  it  is  not  true,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  such  practices.  I  never  had  any  magic  roots.  My  voices 
never  told  me  of  such  things." 

Distant  as  was  Domremy  from  the  great  roads  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  the  rumours  of  war  had  now  rejiched  its  quiet 
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valley.  All  its  inhabitants^  with  one  exception,  were  strongly 
attached  to  their  native  sovereign.  A  neighbouring  village, 
on  the  contrary,  espoused  the  cause  of  Burgundy,  and  such 
was  the  exasperation  excited  by  this  terrible  civil  war  that  the 
children  of  the  two  villages  sucked  in  hatred  and  enmity  with 
their  mothers^  milk ;  in  the  evening  after  work  they  attacked 
each  other,  and  waged  mutual  war.  Joan  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  taken  part  in  these  childish  combats,  but  she 
remembered  that  she  had  moi^e  than  once  seen  the  children  of 
her  village  return  home  seriously  wounded.  She  confessed, 
too,  that  she  had  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  (if  such 
were  the  will  of  God)  to  cut  oflf  the  head  of  the  only  Bur- 
gundian  in  Domremy.  Doubtless  the  feeling  passed  away 
with  her  childhood,  for  we  find  her  standing  sponsor  for  a 
child  together  with  this  man,  who  always  spoke  of  her  with 
great  respect. 

This  child,  whom  all  the  witnesses  of  her  life  praise  so 
highly,  whom  the  cur^  of  Domremy  regarded  as  the  most 
gifted  of  his  flock,  and  of  whom  the  Chevalier  des  TJrsins  said 
before  the  judges  that  he  ardently  desired  that  Heaven  had 
given  him  so  perfect  a  daughter,  knew  not  how  to  read  or 
write ;  her  poor  parents  had  been  able  to  teach  her  little  beyond 
the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  ^^  Hail,  Mary,'^  and  the  Creed.  An  old 
chronicle  informs  us  of  a  fact  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  saints,  that  the  peace  of  her  soul  and  the 
power  of  her  love  gave  her  a  mastery  over  creatures  devoid  of 
reason.  *^In  her  childhood,"  says  this  chronicle,  "  when  she 
kept  her  sheep,  the  birds  of  the  field  and  of  the  forest  came 
to  her  when  she  called  them,  as  to  a  beloved  companion,  and 
picked  up  the  bread  which  she  cinimbled  for  them  in  her  lap." 
Whether  this  be  true,  or  only  a  beautiful  legend  invented 
by  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  pious  heroine,  it  is  certain 
that  when  her  bitter  enemies,  in  hope  of  finding  materials  to 
stain  her  fair  renown,  sent  a  messenger  to  Domremy  to  inquire 
into  her  conduct,  he  said  on  his  return  that  he  had  learnt 
nothing  which  he  would  not  willingly  have  heard  of  his  own 
sister.  Such  was  the  love  and  reverence  in  which  she  was 
held  by  those  in  whose  presence  she  had  lived  from  her  infancy. 

The  following  is  Joan^s  own  narrative  of  the  first  of  the 
marvellous  visions  in  which  the  Great  Guardian  of  the  Church, 
the  Archangel  S.  Michael,  and  the  Virgin  Martyrs,  S. 
Catherine  and  S.  Margaret,  laid  upon  the  village  child  the 
burden  of  the  destiny  of  France : — 

^^  All  the  good  I  have  done  for  France,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
done  through  the  grace  and  by  the  command  of  God,  the  King 
of  Heaven,  as  it  was  revealed  to  me  by  His  angels  and  saintB^ 
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and  all  that  I  know  I  have  learnt  only  by  divine  revelation.  It 
was  by  the  command  of  Gk)d  that  I  went  to  the  king.  I  would 
rather  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  than  have  gone  to 
him  withoat  permission  of  God,  in  Whose  hands  are  all  my 
actions.  Upon  Him  and  upon  none  other  rested  all  my  hope. 
Everything  that  the  voices  told  me  I  have  done  to  the  best  of 
my  strength  and  knowledge.  Now,  they  order  me  nothing 
bat  with  the  permission  and  pleasure  of  God,  and  all  that  I 
did  in  obedience  to  them,  I  think,  has  been  well  done. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  ago  that  the  saints  appeared  to  me 
for  the  first  time ;  it  was  about  noon  on  a  summer^s  day.  I 
was  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  was  in  the  garden  with  my 
&ther.  I  heard  the  voice  on  my  right  hand,  towards  the 
church*  I  saw  at  the  same  time  an  apparition,  surrounded 
by  a  great  light.  It  had  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  very 
goo*  and  holy  man,  but  it  had  wings  and  was  aU  surrounded 
with  light,  and  accompanied  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  for 
the  angels  often  come  to  Christians  without  their  perceiving 
it ;  I  have  myself  often  seen  them.  This  was  the  Archangel 
Michael.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  noble  voice,  but  I 
was  yet  a  very  young  child,  and  much  fidghtened  by  this 
apparition.  It  was  not  until  I  had  heard  the  voice  three  times 
that  I  knew  it  to  be  his.  He  taught  and  showed  me  so  many 
things  that  at  last  I  firmly  believed  in  him.  I  have  seen  him 
and  the  angels  with  my  own  eyes,  as  clearly  as  I  see  you,  my 
judges,  and  I  beUeve  with  as  firm  a  faith  in  what  he  said  and 
did  as  I  believe  in  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour;  and  what  leads  me  to  believe  in  him  is  the  good 
doctrine,  the  good  advice,  and  the  help  which  he  has  always 
afibrded  me. 

''He  told  me  that  before  all  things  I  was  to  be  a  good 
chUd,  to  behave  myself  well,  and  go  often  to  church,  and 
that  God  would  support  me.  He  told  me  of  the  great  misery 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  how  I  should  make  haste  to  help 
my  king.  He  told  me  also  that  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Margaret 
would  come  to  me,  and  that  I  was  to  do  whatever  they  should 
command  me,  because  they  were  sent  from  God  to  conduct  and 
aid  me  with  their  counsels  in  all  that  I  had  to  undertake. 

''  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Margaret  appeared  to  me  afterwards,  as 
the  angel  had  predicted.  They  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  Sire 
de  Baudricourt,  captain  of  the  king  at  Vaucouleurs,  who, 
indeed,  would  repulse  me  many  times,  but  would  finish  by 
giving  me  people  to  lead  me  into  the  middle  of  France  to 
Charles  VII. ;  after  which  I  should  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
I  answered  tiien  that  I  was  only  a  poor  girl,  who  knew  neither 
how  to  ride  nw  how  to  bear  myself  in  war.   They  rephed,  that 
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I  was  to  carry  my  banner  boldly,  that  God  would  be  my 
helper,  and  that  I  should  aid  my  king  to  recover  his  kingdom, 
in  spite  of  his  enemies.  '  Go  in  full  trust,'  they  added,  '  and 
when  thou  art  once  before  thy  king,  there  shall  be  a  notable 
sign  for  thee,  which  shall  make  him  beUeve  in  thy  mission, 
and  give  thee  a  good  reception/  They  have  directed  me  for 
seven  years  past,  and  lent  me  their  aid  in  all  my  troubles  and 
labours,  and  now  there  does  not  pass  a  day  without  their 
coming  to  visit  me.  I  have  asked  them  for  nothing,  except 
what  concerned  my  mission,  and  that  God  would  be  pleased  to 
assist  the  French,  and  protect  their  towns ;  for  myself  I  have 
asked  no  reward  but  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  From  the  first 
time  that  I  heard  their  voices,  I  promised  freely  to  God  to 
remain  a  pure  virgin  in  body  and  soul,  if  that  were  pleasing  to 
Him,  and  they  promised  me  to  return  to  take  me  to  Paradise, 
as  I  had  prayed  them  to  do.'' 

Joan  was  alone  in  the  world  with  her  great  secret ;  she  had 
nobody  to  whom  she  could  confide  it,  and  above  all  she  feared, 
not  without  reason,  to  open  her  mind  to  her  father.  How, 
indeed,  could  she  persuade  him  to  believe  in  apparitions  which 
she  alone  had  seen  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Jacques 
d'Arc  had  a  vague  presentiment  of  his  child's  destiny,  and 
therefore  Joan  was  narrowly  watched  by  her  parents.  About 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  saints  had  appeared,  when  her 
mother  told  her  at  several  difierent  times  that  her  father  had 
dreamt  that  she  had  left  home  with  men-at-arms,  and  that  he 
had  said  to  his  sons, — "  If  I  knew  that  such  a  thing  was  to 
happen  to  my  daughter,  I  would  order  you  to  throw  her  into 
the  water ;  and  if  you  refused  to  do  it,  I  would  do  it  myself." 

Yet  the  years  passed  away,  one  after  another,  and  the 
voices  of  the  saints,  which  exhorted  Joan  to  rise  and  go  to 
the  captain  of  the  king  at  Vaucouleurs,  grew  ever  more  and 
more  pressing,  but  no  favourable  opportunity  ofiered  itself  for 
the  execution  of  her  design.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
seemed  opposed  to  it.  For,  precisely  at  this  period,  a  troop  of 
Burgundians  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Domremy; 
the  shepherds  and  labourers,  who  knew  the  wild  habits  of 
these  guests,  crossed  the  Mouse  with  their  flocks,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  little  fortified  town  of  Neufchdteau,  in  Lorraine. 
Jacques  d'Arc  and  his  family  sought  an  asylum  there  with  the 
rest,  and  lodged  with  an  honest  woman,  who  kept  a  kind  of 
hostelry.  Now  this  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  fable  often 
afterwards  repeated,  to  place  Joan  in  a  false  light,  and  destroy 
the  miraculous  character  of  her  mission,  namely  that  she  had 
been  a  seiTant  at  an  inn,  and  accustomed  to  manage  horses  in 
taking  them  to  water,  and  so  had  learned  many  things  which 
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do  not  usually  form  part  of  the  education  of  young  girls.*^  An 
ingenious  solution  truly  of  the  marvel  attested  by  Alen^on, 
Dunois,  and  others  of  the  best  lances  of  the  most  chivalrous 
country  of  Christendom,  that  Joan  wore  her  harness  as  knightly , 
and  managed  her  war-horse  with  as  much  ease  and  grace,  as  if 
she  had  never  done  anything  else  in  her  life. 

The  Maid  at  last  found  a  confidant  and  assistant  in  her 
uncle,  Durand  Laxart,  who  went  with  her  to  De  Baudricourt. 
The  old  knight  at  first  laughed  the  idea  of  her  mission  to 
scorn,  and  recommended  her  uncle  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a 
sound  box  on  the  ear.  After  the  third  interview,  however,  he 
gave  her  an  escort  to  conduct  her  to  the  Dauphin. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  Maid,'^  says  Bishop  Gillis,  "  we  recog- 
nize two  characteristics  which  always  distinguish  the  mes- 
sengers of  God, — in  the  individual,  a  simple  and  solid  virtue, 
which  never  departs  from  the  approved  part  of  prudence ;  in 
the  messenger,  a  supernatural  energy,  which  cuts  its  way  right 
onward  against  every  appearance  of  probability,  against  every 
condition  even  of  possibility,  but  wluch  i^  nevertheless  always 
borne  out  in  the  time  of  need  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Divine 
Providence/'  And  so  when  men  spoke  to  this  young  girl  of 
thick  forests,  swollen  rivers,  robbers  and  brigands,  which 
would  beset  her  perilous  journey  of  fifty  leagues  through  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  country,  she  made  answer,  "  I  fear  nothing, 
my  God  is  with  me:  who  will  open  a  way  for  me  to  the 
Dauphin  :  for  this  was  I  bom/' 

In  obedience  to  her  Voices,  and  to  serve  as  a  protection  to 
her  life  and  honour,  the  village  girl  now  assumed  the  armour 
of  a  knight.  At  last  she  crossed  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle 
of  Chinon,  where  the  Dauphin  was  then  holding  his  court,  and 
entering  the  splendidly  lighted  banquet-hall,  she  walked 
straight  to  Charles,  who  had  disguised  himself  to  test  her 
supernatural  knowledge :  '^  In  the  name  of  God,''  said  she, 
in  that  low,  thrilling  voice  which  is  noticed  by  so  many  of 
her  contemporaries,  '^  in  the  name  of  God,  gentle  sire,  you  are 
the  king  and  no  other.  I  am  called  Joan  the  maiden,  and  I 
am  sent  hither  by  God  to  bring  help  to  you  and  your  kingdom." 
Charles  was  naturally  cold  and  cautious,  and  had  probably 
consented  to  see  the  marvellous  maiden  somewhat  against  his 
will ;  but  he  was  struck  by  her  instant  recognition  of  him, 
and  still  more  when,  taking  him  aside  from  the  company,  sho 
whispered  to  him  a  secret  known  only  to  herself.  The  king's 
unnatural  mother,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  had  cast  a  doubt  upon 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France.     In  his  deep  discourage- 

*  Gorrcs. 
VOL.  VIII.— Ko.  XV.  [Nar  Scries,]  k 
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ment,  Charles  had  been  thereby  brought  to  doubt  his  own 
legitimacy,  and  had  one  day  oflfered  a  secret  prayer  to  God  to 
make  known  to  him  if  he  were  of  the  blood  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  if  so,  to  enable  him  to  preserve  his  crown ;  if  not, 
to  permit  him  to  escape  into  Spain  or  Scotland.  Now,  when 
Joan  saw  that  he  still  distrusted  her,  she  said  to  him,  "  I 
come  to  tell  you,  on  the  part  of  my  Lord,  that  you  are  the 
true  heir  of  France,  and  the  son  of  the  king,  and  I  will  lead 
you  to  Eheims  to  be  consecrated,'^  adding  the  particulars  of 
his  prayer.  Charles's  secretary  mentions,  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  afterwards,  that  what  she  said  privately  to  the  king  no 
one  knew,  but  that  every  one  saw  the  change  which  she 
wrought  in  him,  and  Charles  long  afterwards  confessed  that 
she  told  him  the  particulars  of  this  his  secret  prayer,  and  the 
place  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made.  Before 
accepting  her  aid,  Charles  deemed  himself  obliged,  in  prudence, 
to  subject  her  to  the  examination  of  ecclesiastics,  lest  her 
supernatural  knowledge  should  spring  from  an  evil  source. 
He  sent  her,  therefore,  to  Poitiers,  where  she  was  subjected 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks  to  a  close  examination  as  to  every 
particular  of  her  life  and  revelations.  She  answered  every 
question  with  perfect  simplicity  and  consistency.  One  of  the 
objections  raised  was  that  if  God  wished  to  deliver  the  kingdom 
of  France,  He  could  do  it  without  soldiers  ?  ^'  The  men-at- 
arms,''  she  said,  ^^will  fight,  and  God  will  give  them  the 
victory."  And  when  asked  how  she  hoped  to  be  believed 
without  a  sign,  she  said  she  was  not  come  to  Poitiers  to  do 
signs  or  miracles,  but  her  sign  would  be  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  '^  Let  ihe  king  but  give  me  men-at-arms,  many  or 
few,  and  I  will  go." 

At  last,  wearied  out  with  the  endless  questions  of  the 
logicians  of  Poitiers,  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  '^  See,  I  know 
neither  A  nor  B,  but  I  come  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  heaven 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  the  king  to 
Rheims,  where  he  shall  be  consecrated  and  crowned."  She 
stated  at  this  time  that  her  mission  included  two  other  things  ; 
she  was  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  his  captivity  in 
England,  and  to  drive  the  last  Englishman  out  of  France. 
The  celebrated  -^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pius  IL,  less  than 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  bears  this  testimony 
to  the  result  of  the  examination  at  Poitiers  : — '^  The  Dauphin, 
fearing  to  be  deceived,  had  Joan  examined  by  his  confessor, 
the  Bishop  of  Castres,  a  theologian  of  eminent  science,  and 
also  committed  her  to  the.  care  of  noble  ladies.  When  she 
was  questioned  as  to  her  faith,  her  answers  were  all  conform- 
able to  the  Christian  religion ;  and  when  they  investigated  her 
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conduct,  they  found  in  her  a  virginal  purity  and  the  most 
strict  morals.  The  examination  lasted  many  days,  and  they 
could  detect  in  her  nothing  feigned,  nor  any  sort  of  falsehood 
or  deception/^ 

The  doubts  of  Charles  VII.  were  at  last  removed,  and  the 
representative  of  Charlemagne  and  S.  Louis  placed  the  for- 
tunes of  France  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  He  gave 
the  Maid  a  suit  of  splendid  armour,  and  charged  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on  to  collect  together  the  men  and  supplies  which  she 
was  to  take  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  Joan  had  herself  pre- 
pared her  banner,  emblazoned  with  the  holy  name  of  Jesus, 
and  she  sent  to  the  church  of  her  patroness,  S.  Catherine,  at 
Fierbois,  for  a  sword'  marked  with  five  crosses,  which  her 
saints  had  revealed  to  her  would  be  found  there  under  the 
high  altar.  Another  banner,  bearing  the  image  of  our  Lord 
crucified,  was  to  be  borne  by  priests  at  the  head  of  the  array. 

"  The  state  of  public  feeling  in  France,^^  says  Professor 
Creasy,  ^^  was  favourable  to  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  a  divine 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  party  which  had  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful  and  oppressed.  The  humiliations  which  had 
befallen  the  French  royal  family  and  nobility  were  looked  on 
as  the  just  judgments  of  God  upon  them  for  their  vice  and 
impiety.  The  misfortunes  that  had  come  upon  France  as  a 
nation  were  believed  to  have  been  drawn  down  by  national 
sins.  The  English,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  Heaven^s 
wrath  against  France,  seemed  now,  by  their  pride  and  cruelty, 
to  be  fitting  objects  of  it  themselves.  France  in  that  age  was 
a  profoundly  rehgious  country.  The  idea  of  a  Providence 
that  works  only  by  general  laws  was  wholly  alien  to  the  feelings 
of  that  age.  Every  political  event,  as  well  as  every  natural 
phenomenon,  was  believed  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  a 
special  mandate  of  God.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  His  holy 
angels  and  saints  were  constantly  employed  in  executing  His 
commands  and  mingling  in  the  afiairs  of  men.  The  Church 
encouraged  these  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  sanctioned 
the  current  popular  belief  that  hosts  of  evil  spirits  were  also 
ever  actively  interposing  in  the  current  of  earthly  events,  with 
whom  sorcerers  and  wizards  league  themselves,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power. 

"  Thus  all  things  favoured  the  influence  which  Joan  obtained 
both  over  friends  and  foes.  The  French  nation,  as  well  as  the 
English  and  Burgundians,  readily  admitted  that  superhuman 
beings  inspired  her :  the  only  question  was,  whether  these 
beings  were  good  or  evil  angels ;  whether  she  brought  with 
her  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell.  This  question  seemed 
to  her  countrymen  to  bo  decisivelv  settled  in  her  fiivour,  by 
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the  austere  sanctity  of  her  life,  by  the  holiness  of  her  conver- 
sation, but  still  more  by  her  exemplary  attention  to  all  the 
services  and  rites  of  the  Church.  The  Dauphin  at  first  feared 
the  injury  that  might  be  done  to  his  cause,  if  he  laid  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  leagued  himself  with  a  sorceress. 
Every  imaginable  test,  therefore,  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
set  Joan^s  orthodoxy  and  purity  beyond  suspicion.  At  last, 
Charles  and  his  advisers  felt  safe  in  accepting  the  services  as 
those  of  a  true  and  virtuous  Christian  and  daughter  of  the 
Holy  Church. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  Charles  and  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors may  have  suspected  Joan  of  being  a  mere  enthusiast ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Dunois,  and  others  of  the  best  generals, 
took  considerable  latitude  in  obeying  or  deviating  from  the 
military  orders  that  she  gave.  But  over  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiery,  her  influence  was  unbounded.  While 
Charles  and  his  doctors  of  theology,  and  court  ladies,  had 
been  deliberating  as  to  recognizing  or  dismissing  the  Maid, 
a  considerable  period  ha4i»passed  away,  during  which  a 
small  army,  the  last  gleani^s,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  English 
sword,  had  been  assembled  at  Blois,  under  Dunois,  La  Hire, 
Xaintrailles,  and  other  chiefs,  who  to  their  natural  valour  were 
now  beginning  to  unite  the  wisdom  that  ig  taught  by  misfortune. 
It  was  resolved  to  send  Joan  with  this  Twrce,  a^d  a  convoy  of 
provisions  to  Orleans.  The  distress  of  that  city  had  now  become 
urgent.  But  the  communication  with  the  open  country  was 
not  entirely  cut  ofi*;  the  Orleannais  had  heard  of  the  holy 
Maid  whom  Providence  had  raised  up  for  their  deliverance, 
and  their  messengers  urgently  implored  the  Dauphin  to  send 
her  to  them  without  delay. 

'^  Joan  appeared  at  the  camp  at  Blois,  clad  in  a  new  suit  of 
brilliant  white  armour,  mounted  on  a  stately  black  war-horse, 
with  a  lance  in  her  right  hand,  which  she  had  learned  to  wield 
with  skill  and  grace.  Her  head  was  unhelmeted,  so  that  all 
could  behold  her  fair  and  expressive  features,  her  deep-set  and 
earnest  eyes,  and  her  long  black  hair,  which  was  parted  across 
her  forehead,  and  bound  by  a  ribbon  behind  her  back.  She 
wore  at  her  side  a  small  battle-axe,  and  the  consecrated  sword, 
marked  out  with  three  crosses,  which  had  at  her  bidding  been 
taken  for  her  from  the  shrine  of  S.  Catherine  at  Fierbois.  A 
page  carried  her  banner,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  made 
and  embroidered,  as  her  Voices  enjoined.  It  was  of  white 
satin,  strewn  with  fleurs-de-lis,  and  on  it  were  these  words, 
"  Jhosus,  Maria,''  and  the  representation  of  our  Saviour  in  His 
glory.  Joan  afterwards  generally  bore  her  banner  herself  in 
battle ;  she  said  that  she  loved  her  sword  much,  she  love4  t^r 
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banner  forty  times  as  much,  and  she  loved  to  carry  it  because 
it  could  not  kill  any  one. 

'^  Thus  accoutred  she  came  to  lead  the  troops  of  France,  who 
looked  with  soldierly  admiration  on  her  well-proportioned  and 
upright  figure,  the  skill  with  which  she  managed  her  war- 
horse,  and  the  easy  grace  with  which  she  handleiher  weapons. 
Her  military  education  had  been  short,  but  she  had  availed 
herself  of  it  well.  She  had  also  the  good  sense  not  to  interfere 
with  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops ;  leaving  these  things  to 
Dunois,  and  others  whom  she  had  the  discernment  to  recognize 
as  the  best  officers  in  the  camp.  Her  tactics  in  action  were 
simple  enough.  As  she  herself  described  them,  '  I  used  to  say 
to  them,  "  Go  loldly  in  among  the  English/'  and  then  I  used  to 
go  boldly  in  myself/  Such,  as  she  told  her  inquisitors,  was 
the  only  spell  she  used,  and  it  was  one  of  power.  But  while 
interfering  little  with  the  military  discipline  of  the  troops,  in 
all  matters  of  moral  discipline  she  was  inflexibly  strict.  All 
the  abandoned  followers  of  the  camp  were  driven  away.  She 
compelled  both  generals  and  soldiers  to  go  regularly  to  con- 
fession. Her  chaplain  and  other  priests  marched  with  the 
army,  under  her  orders,  and  at  every  halt  an  altar  was  set  up. 

^*  No  oath  or  foul  language  passed  without  punishment  or 
censure.  Even  the  roughest  and  most  hardened  veterans 
obeyed  her.  They  put  off  for  a  time  the  bestial  coarseness 
which  had  grown  on  them  during  a  life  of  bloodshed  and 
rapine ;  and  they  felt  that  they  must  go  forth  in  a  new  spirit 
to  a  new  career,  and  acknowledged  the  beauty  of  the  holiness 
in  which  the  heaven-sent  Maid  was  leading  them  to  certain 
victpry.  Joan  marched  from  Blois  on  the  25th  of  April,  with  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  Orleans,  accompanied  by  Dunois,  La 
Hire,  and  the  other  chief  captains  of  the  French ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  they  approached  the  town.  In  the  words 
of  the  old  chronicler  Hall :  '  The  Englishmen,  perceiving  that 
ilud  vdihin  could  not  long  continue  for  faute  of  vifaile  and 
poudei',  kepte  not  their  watche  so  diligently  as  thei  wei'e 
accnstomedy  nor  scoured  not  the  counjrey  environed  as  they  had 
before  had  ordained,  Whiche  negligence  the  citizens  shut  in 
perceiving,  sent  worde  thereof  to  the  French  captaines,  ivith 
which  Pucelle  in  the  dedde  tyme  of  the  nighte,  and  in.  a  greate 
rayne  and  thundere,  with  all  their  viiaile  and  artillery  entered 
into  the  citie.'  When  it  was  day,  the  Maid  rode  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  city,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and 
mounted  on  a  white  horse.  Dunois  was  by  her  side,  and  all 
the  bravest  knights  of  her  army  and  of  the  garrison  followed 
in  her  train.  The  whole  population  thronged  around  her ;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  strove  to  touch  her  garments,  or 
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her  banner,  or  her  charger.  They  poured  forth  blessings  on 
her,  whom  they  aheady  considered  their  dehverer.  In  the 
words  used  by  two  of  them  afterwards  before  the  tribunal, 
which  reversed  the  sentence,  but  could  not  restore  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  martyr  of  France,  the  people  of  Orleaniiy  when  they 
first  saw  her  in  their  city,  thought  that  it  was  an  angel  from 
heaven  that  had  come  doivn  to  save  tliem.  Joan  spoke  gently 
in  reply  to  their  acclamations  and  addresses.  She  told  them 
to  fear  God,  and  to  trust  in  Him  for  safety  from  their  enemies. 
She  first  went  to  the  principal  church,  where  the  Te  Deum  was 
chanted,  and  then  she  took  up  her  abode  at  the  house  of 
Jacques  Bourgier,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  whose  wife 
was  a  matron  of  good  repute.  She  refused  to  attend  a  splendid 
banquet  which  had  been  provided  for  her,  and  passed  nearly 
all  her  time  in  prayer. 

"  When  it  was  known  by  the  English  that  the  Maid  was  in 
Orleans,  their  minds  were  not  less  occupied  about  her  than 
were  the  minds  of  those  in  the  city,  but  it  was  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  The  English  believed  in  her  supernatural  mission  as 
firmly  as  the  French  did ;  but  they  thought  her  a  sorceress 
who  had  come  to  overthrow  them  by  her  enchantment.  An 
old  prophecy  which  had  told  them  that  a  damsel  from  Lorraine 
was  to  save  France,  had  long  been  current,  and  it  was  known 
and  applied  to  Joan  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  the  natives. 
For  months  the  English  had  heard  of  the  coming  maid ;  and 
the  tales  of  miracles  which  she  was  said  to  have  wrought,  had 
been  hstened  to  by  the  rough  yeomen  of  the  English  camp 
with  anxious  curiosity  and  secret  awe.  She  had  sent  a  herald 
to  the  English  generals  before  she  marched  for  Orleans,  and 
he  had  summoned  them  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  to  give 
up  to  the  Maid,  who  was  sent  by  Heaven,  the  keys  of  the  French 
cities  which  they  had  wrongfully  taken ;  and  he  also  solemnly 
adjured  the  English  troops,  whether  archers  or  men  of  the 
companies  of  war,  or  gentlemen,  or  others  who  were  before 
the  city  of  Orleans,  to  depart  thence  to  their  homes,  under 
peril  of  being  visited  by  the  judgments  of  God.  On  her 
arrival  at  Orleans,  Joan  sent  another  messenger;  but  the 
English  scoffed  at  her  from  their  towers,  and  threatened  to 
burn  her  heralds.  She  determined,  before  she  shed  the  blood 
of  the  besiegers,  to  repeat  the  warning  with  her  own  voice ; 
and  accordingly  she  mounted  one  of  the  boulevards  of  the 
town,  which  was  within  hearing  of  the  Tourelles,  occupied  by 
the  English ;  and  thence  she  spoke  to  them,  and  bade  them 
depart,  otherwise  they  would  meet  with  shame  and  woe.  Sir 
William  Gladsdale  (whom  the  French  call  Glacidas)  com- 
manded the  English  post  at  the  Tourelles,  and  he  and  another 
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English  oflScer  replied  by  bidding  her  go  home  and  keep  her 
cows,  and  by  ribald  jests  that  brought  tears  of  shame  and  con- 
fusion into  her  eyes.  But,  though  the  English  leaders  vaunted 
aloud,  the  effect  produced  on  their  army  by  Joan^s  presence  in 
Orleans  was  proved  four  days  after  arrival,  when,  on  the 
approach  of  reinforcements  and  stores  to  the  town,  Joan  and 
La  Hire  marched  out  to  meet  them,  and  escorted  the  long 
train  of  provision- waggons  safely  into  Orleans,  between  the 
bastilles  of  the  EngUsh,  who  cowered  behind  the  walls,  instead 
of  charging  fiercely  and  fearlessly,  as  had  been  their  wont,  on 
any  French  band  that  dared  to  show  itself  within  reach. 

"  Thus  far  she  had  prevailed  without  striking  a  blow  ;  but 
time  was  now  come  to  test  her  courage  amid  the  horrors  of 
actual  slaughter.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  she 
had  escorted  the  reinforcements  into  the  city,  while  she  was 
resting  fatigued  at  home,  Dunois  had  seized  an  advantageous 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  English  bastille  of  S.  Loup ;  and 
a  fierce  assault  of  the  Orleannais  had  been  made  upon  it, 
which  the  English  garrison  of  the  fort  stubbornly  resisted. 
Joan  was  roused  by  a  sound  which  she  believed  to  be  that  of 
her  heavenly  Voices ;  she  called  for  her  arms  and  horse,  and, 
quickly  equipping  herself,  she  mounted  to  ride  off  to  where  the 
fight  was  raging.  In  her  haste  she  had  forgotten  her  banner ; 
she  rode  back,  and,  without  dismounting,  had  it  given  to  her 
from  the  window,  and  then  she  galloped  to  the  gate,  whence 
the  sally  had  been  made.  On  her  way  she  met  some  of  the 
wounded  French  who  had  been  carried  back  from  the  flight. 
'  Ha ! '  she  exclaimed,  ^  1  never  can  see  French  hlood  flow 
witlwut  my  Imir  standing  on  end  ! '  She  rode  out  of  the  gate, 
and  met  the  tide  of  her  countrymen,  who  had  been  repulsed 
from  the  English  fort,  and  were  flying  back  to  Orleans  in 
confusion.  At  the  sight  of  the  holy  Maid  and  her  banner  they 
rallied  and  renewed  the  assault ;  Joan  rode  forward  at  their 
head,  waving  her  banner  and  cheering  them  on.  The  English 
quailed  at  what  they  believed  to  be  the  charge  of  hell ;  S.  Loup 
was  stormed,  and  its  defenders  put  to  the  sword,  except  some 
few,  whom  Joan  succeeded  in  saving.  All  her  woman's  gentle- 
ness returned  when  the  combat  was  over.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  she  had  ever  seen  a  battle-field.  She  wept  at  the  sight 
of  so  many  bleeding  corpses;  and  her  tears  flowed  doubly 
when  she  reflected  that  they  were  the  bodies  of  Christian  men 
who  had  died  without  confession.  The  next  day  was  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  it  was  passed  by  Joan  in  prayer.  But  on  the 
following  morrow  it  was  resolved  by  the  chiefs  of  the  garrison 
to  attack  the  English  forts  on  the  south  of  tho  river.  For 
this  purpose  they  crossed  the  river  in  boats ;  and,  after  some 
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severe  fighting,  in  which  the  Maid  was  wounded  in  the  heel, 
both  the  English  bastilles  of  the  Augustins  and  S.  Jean  de 
Blanc  were  captured.  The  Tourelles  were  now  the  only  posts 
the  besiegers  held  on  the  south  of  the  river.  But  that  post 
was  formidably  strong,  and,  by  its  command  of  the  bridge,  it 
was  the  key  to  the  deliverance  of  Orleans.  It  was  known  that 
a  fresh  English  army  was  approaching,  under  Fastolfe,  to 
reinforce  the  besiegers ;  and,  should  that  army  arrive  while  the 
Tourelles  were  yet  in  the  possession  of  their  comrades,  there 
was  great  peril  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  French  had 
gained  being  nullified,  and  of  the  siege  being  again  actively 
carried  on. 

'^  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  by  the  French  to  assail  the 
Tourelles  at  once,  while  the  enthusiasm  which  the  presence 
and  the  heroic  valour  of  the  Maid  had  created  was  at  its  height. 
But  the  enterprise  was  difficult.  The  rampart  of  the  tete-du- 
pont,  or  landward  bulwark,  of  the  Tourelles  was  steep  and  high ; 
and  Sir  John  Gladsdale  occupied  this  all-important  fort  with  five 
hundred  archers  and  men-at-arms,  who  were  the  very  flower 
of  the  English  army. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May  some  thousand 
of  the  French  troops  in  Orleans  heard  Mass  and  attended  the 
confessional  by  Joan^s  orders ;  and  then,  crossing  the  river  in 
boats,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  they  assailed  the  bulwark 
of  the  Tourelles  with  light  hearts  and  heavy  Imnds.  But 
Gladsdale's  men,  encouraged  by  their  bold  and  skilful  leader, 
made  a  resolute  and  able  defence.  The  Maid  planted  her 
banner  on  the  edge  of  the  fosse ;  and  then,  springing  down 
into  the  ditch,  she  placed  the  first  ladder  against  the  wall, 
and  began  to  mount.  An  English  archer  sent  an  arrow  at 
her,  which  pierced  her  corslet  and  wounded  her  severely 
between  the  neck  and  shoulder.  She  fell  bleeding  from  the 
ladder  j  and  the  English  were  leaping  down  from  the  wall  to 
capture  her,  but  her  followers  bore  her  ofi*.  She  was  carried 
to  the  rear,  and  laid  upon  the  grass ;  her  armour  was  taken  off, 
and  the  anguish  of  her  wound  and  the  sight  of  her  blood  made 
her  at  first  tremble  and  weep.  But  her  confidence  in  her 
celestial  mission  soon  returned :  her  patron  saints  seemed  to 
stand  before  her  and  reassure  her.  She  sat  up  and  drew  tho 
arrow  out  with  her  own  hands.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who 
stood  by  wished  to  stanch  the  blood  by  saying  a  charm  over 
the  wound;  but  she  forbade  them,  saying  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  cured  by  unhallowed  means.  She  had  the  wound 
dressed  with  a  Httle  oil,  and  then  bidding  her  confessor  como 
to  her,  she  betook  herself  to  prayer. 

'^  In  the  meanwhile,  the  English  in  the  bulwark  of  tho 
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Tourelles  had  repulsed  the  oft-renewed  efforts  of  the  French 
to  scale  the  wall.     Dunois^  who  commanded  the  assailants, 
was  at  last  discouraged,  and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded.     Joan  sent   for  him  and  the  other   generals,  and 
implored  them  not  to  despair.     '  By  God/  she  said  to  them, 
'  you  shall  soon  enter  in  there.     Do  not  doubt  it.     When  you 
see  my  banner  wave  again,  up  to  the  wall,  to  your  amis  a^gain  ; 
the  fort  is  yours.     For  tlie  present,  rest  a  little,  and  take  some 
food  and  drinkJ     They  did  so,  says  the  old  chronicler  of  the 
siege,  for  they  obeyed  her  marvellously.     The  faintness  caused 
by  her  wound  had  now  passed  off,  and  she  headed  the  French 
in  another  rush  against  the  bulwark.     The  English,  who  had 
thought  her  slain,  were  alarmed  at  her  reappearance;  while 
the    French   pressed    furiously  and    fanatically  forward.     A 
Biscayan  soldier  was  carrying  Joan^s  banner.     She  had  told 
the  troops  that  directly  the  banner  touched  the  wall,  they 
should  enter.     The  Biscayan  waved  the  banner  forward  from 
the  edge  of  the  fosse,  and  touched  the  wall  with  it ;  and  then 
all  the  French  host  swarmed  madly  up  the  ladders  that  were 
now  raised  in  all  directions  against  the  EngUsh  fort.     At  this 
crisis  the  efforts  of  the  English  garrison  were  distracted  by  an 
attack  from  another  quarter.     The  French  troops  who  had 
been  left  in  Orleans  had  placed  some  planks  over  the  broken 
arch  of  the  bridge,  and  advanced  across  them  to  the  assault 
of  the  Tourelles  on  the  northern  side.     Gladsdale  resolved  to 
withdraw  his  men  from  the  landward  bulwark,  and  concen- 
trate his  whole  force  in  the  Tourelles  themselves.     He  was 
passing  for  this  purpose  across  the  drawbridge  that  connected 
the  Tourelles  and  the  tete-du-pont,  when  Joan,  who  by  this 
time  had  scaled  the  walls  of  the  bulwark,  called  out  to  him, 
'  Surrender,  surrender  to  the  King  of  Heaven.     Ah  !  Olacidas, 
you  have  fondly  wronged  vie  with  your  words,  but  I  have  great 
pity  on  your  soul  and  on  the  souls  of  your  men.'     The  English- 
man, disdainful  of  her   summons,  was   striding  across  the 
drawbridge,  when  a  cannon-shot  from  the  town  carried  it 
away,  and  Gladsdale  perished  in  the  water  that  ran  beneath. 
After  his   fall,  the  remnant  of  the   English  abandoned  all 
further  resistance.     Three  hundred  of  them  had  been  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  two  hundred  were  made  prisoners. 

"  The  broken  arch  was  speedily  repaired  by  the  exulting 
Orleannais,  and  Joan  made  her  triumphal  re-entry  into  the 
city  by  the  bridge  that  had  long  been  closed.  Every  church 
in  Orleans  rang  out  its  gratulating  peal,  and  throughout  the 
night  the  sounds  of  rejoicings  echoed  and  the  bonfires  blazed 
up  from  the  city.  But  in  the  lines  and  forts,  which  .the 
besiegers  yet  retained    on  the  northern   shore,    there  was 
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anxious  watching  of  the  generals,  and  there  was  desponding 
gloom  among  the  soldiery.  Even  Talbot  now  counselled  retreat. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Orleannais  from  their  walls 
saw  the  great  forts  called  London  and  S,  Lawrence  in  flames, 
and  witnessed  their  invaders  busy  in  destroying  the  stores  and 
munitions  which  had  been  relied  on  for  the  destruction  of 
Orleans.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  English  army  retired ;  and 
not  before  it  had  drawn  up  in  battle  array  opposite  to  the  city, 
as  if  to  challenge  the  garrison  to  an  encounter.  The  French 
troops  were  eager  to  go  out  and  attack  them,  but  Joan 
forbade  it.^^ 

An  altar  was  erected  in  the  open  air,  before  which  she 
knelt,  with  all  the  army  and  the  citizens  of  Orleans,  and  two 
masses  were  celebrated  in  the  deepest  calm  right  opposite  the 
enemy.  The  English  themselves  dared  not  disturb  the  religious 
quiet  of  the  scene.  When  the  second  mass  was  finished,  Joan, 
still  kneeling,  inquired  if  the  faces  of  the  enemy  were  still 
turned  towards  the  French;  being  assured  that  they  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Meung,  she  exclaimed — "  They  are 
going;  in  God^s  name  let  them  depart,  and  let  us  return 
thanks  to  God.  We  will  not  pursue  them,  because  to-day  is 
Sunday.^'  Many  a  knight,  eager  for  glory  and  plunder, 
chafed  inwardly  to  see  the  enemy  retire  in  such  good  order, 
with  banners  flying.  Some  even  dashed  forward  in  pursuit, 
and  captured  some  pieces  of  artillery,  but  Joan  ceased  not  to 
repeat — "  Let  the  English  go,  and  kill  them  not ;  they  are 
departing,  that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  Within  three  months,"  says  Professor  Creasy,  ^^  from  her 
first  interview  with  the  Dauphin,  Joan  had  fulfilled  *  the  first 
part  of  her  promise,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Within  three  months  more  she  had  fulfilled  the  second  part 
also,  and  had  stood,  with  her  banner  in  her  hand,  by  the 
high  altar  at  Eheims,  while  he  was  anointed  and  crowned 
as  King  Charles  VII.  of  France.  In  the  interval  she  had 
taken  Jargeau,  Troyes,  and  other  strong  places,  and  she  had 
defeated  an  English  army  in  a  fair  field  at  Patay.  The 
enthusiasm  of  her  countrymen  knew  no  bounds ;  but  the 
importance  of  her  services,  and  especially  of  her  primar}^ 
achievements  at  Orleans,  may  perhaps  be  best  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  her  enemies.  There  is  extant  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  the  Regent  Bedford  to  his  royal  nephew,  Henry  VI., 
in  which  he  bewails  the  turn  the  war  has  taken,  and  especially 
attributes  it  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  by  Joan. 
Bedford's  own  words,  which  are  preserved  in  Rymer,  are  as 
follows : — '  At  the  whiche  tyme,  after  the  adventure  fallen  to 
the  persone  of  my  cousin  of  Salisbury,  whom  God  assoile, 
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there  felle,  by  the  hand  of  God  as  it  seemeth,  a  great  strok 
upon  your  peuple  that  were  assembled  there  in  grete  nombre, 
caused  in  grete  partie,  as  ye  trowe,  of  lakke  of  sadde  beleve, 
and  of  unlevefulle  doubte,  that  thei  hadde  of  a  disciple  and 
lyme  of  the  Feende,  called  the  Pucelle,  that  used  enchantments 
and  sorcerie.  The  whiche  strooke  and  discomfiture  nott  oonly 
lessed  in  grete  partie  the  nombre  of  your  peuple  there,  but  as 
well  withdrewe  the  courage  of  the  remenant  in  marveillous 
wyse,  and  couraiged  your  adverse  partie  and  ennemys  to 
assemble  them  forthwith  in  grete  nombre/  ^^ 

While  the  sacred  Chrism  brought  from  heaven  for  the 
coronation  of  Clovis  was  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  king, 
the  poor  maiden  who  had  brought  lum  to  that  hour  of  triumph 
stood  beside  him  with  her  banner  in  her  hand,  and  when  the 
solemn  rites  were  over  she  knelt  before  him  weeping,  and 
said — "  Gentle  king,  now  is  performed  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  that  I  should  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  bring  you  to 
this  city  of  Rheims,  to  receive  the  sacred  oil,  showing  that 
you  are  the  true  king,  to  whom  belongs  the  kingdom  of 
France/^  All  present  were  moved  to  tears  at  the  humble 
bearing  of  the  maiden  in  this  moment  of  her  triumph.  "  What 
I  have  done,^^  she  often  repeated,  ^^  was  only  as  a  minister ;" 
and  when  they  told  her  that  they  had  never  read  anything  like 
it  in  a  book:  "Mymaster,^^  she  answered,  '^has  a  book  in 
which  scarcely  any  clerk  can  read,  be  his  clerkship  never  so 
perfect/' 

Her  father  and  eldest  brother  were  present  at  the  gorgeous 
scene,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  would  seem  that  her  young 
heart  waS  shadowed  by  some  presentiment  of  approaching 
death,  and  by  a  yearning  after  the  peaceful  joys  of  childhood 
and  the  home  which  she  was  to  look  upon  no  more.  When 
she  beheld  the  great  joy  of  the  people  as  the  royal  procession 
was  returning  from  the  coronation,  she  said  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  rode  beside  her  :  "  This  is  a  good  people  ;  I 
have  yet  seen  no  people  so  joyful  as  they  at  the  coming  of  their 
noble  king.  Please  God  I  may  have  the  good  fortune,  when 
my  life  is  finished,  to  be  buried  in  this  land.''  "  Ah  !  Joan," 
asked  the  Archbishop,  with  emotion,  "  where,  then,  do  you 
hope  to  die  ?"  ^^  Where  it  shall  please  God,"  answered  she, 
"  for  I  know  no  more  than  you  of  the  time  and  place ;  and 
would  it  were  God's  will  that  I  might  now  depart  and  put 
away  my  armour,  and  go  and  serve  my  father  and  mother, 
keeping  their  sheep  along  with  my  sisters  and  brothers,  who 
would  be  right  joyful  to  see  me  again  ! " 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  historians,  even  amonorst 
those  who  have   recognized   something  extraordinary  in  tlie 
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mission  of  Joan  of  Arc,  that  she  was  either  unfaithful  to  it,  or 
that  she  exaggerated  its  extent.  (Gorres  represents  her  as 
overpersuaded  by  the  king  to  remain  with  the  army.)  Such 
is  not  the  judgment  formed  after  careful  investigation,  either 
by  Professor  O'Hagan  or  Bishop  Gillis. 

I  have  no  intention,  says  the  latter,  of  entering  here  into  a  discussion  on 
mystical  theology,  but  will  only  observe  that  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  subjects  of  supernatural  inspiration  to  know  the  exact  limit 
where  the  supernatural  stream  meets  the  ordinary  current  of  human  thought. 
Joan  might,  therefore,  have  been  mistaken  on  some  minor  points,  without 
being  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  extent  of  her  mission  as  a  whole.    Now 
we  learn  what  was  her  own  belief  on  this  point  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Duke  of  Alengon,  her  most  intimate  associate,  which  agrees  with  other  evi- 
dence brought  forward  on  her  trial.   According  to  this  she  was  commissioned 
to  do  four  things :  to  deliver  Orleans,  to  crown  the  king  at  Rheims,  to  expel 
the  English  from  France,  and  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  his  prison- 
house.    Now,  of  these  four  things,  she  accomplished  two  in  her  own  person  ; 
the  two  others  were  elTected  a  few  years  after  her  death.    And  by  what 
human  power  could  they  have  been  brought  to  pass,  except  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  victories  of  Joan  of  Arc  ?    If,  then,  they  are  truly  to  be 
attributed  to  her  courage  and  to  the  prestige  of  her  name,  why  should  we 
refuse  to  her,  who  not  only  foresaw  and  foretold  them,  but  who  offered  her- 
self for  their  accomplishment,  the  right  to  judge  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  to 
declare  that  they  were  included  in  her  mission  ?  And  if  the  accomplishment  of 
a  part  of  that  mission  was  delayed  beyond  the  period  of  her  life  by  the  crimes 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  would  this  be  the  first  example  of  the 
effects  of  a  mission  from  on  High  being  delayed  by  similar  causes,  and  without 
fault  in  the  messenger?  Her  wise  contemporary,  the  Chancellor  Gerson  writes : 
— "  If  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Maid  has  failed  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost 
our  expectation,  and  her  own,  we  must  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  things 
which  hath  been  wrought  have  been  the  work  of  the  evil  spirit  rather  than  of 
€rod ;  but  it  may  happen,  which  God  forbid,  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  because 
of  our  ingratitude  and  blasphemies."     Gerson  could  not  have  written  words 
more  prophetic,  if  he  had  lived  amidst  the  intrigues  of  the  court  at  Chinon. 
And  as  to  Joan,  from  whom  they  wrung  so  many  bitter  tears,  she  seemed  to 
have*  a  presentiment  that  she  should  not  finish  her  course,  when  she  said 
so  often  flud  so  earnestly  to  the  Dauphin,  "  Let  us  make  haste,  I  shall  not 
last  more  than  a  year ;"  and  when  she  answered  the  peasants  of  Domremy, 
who  asked  her  if  she  did  not  fear  death,  "  I  fear  but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
treason."    Her  Voices  declared  to  her  plainly  at  Melun,  "  Joan,  thou  shalt  be 
taken  before  the  feast  of  S.  John  ;  it  must  be  so."    It  was  not  Joan  who  was 
unfaithful,  but  Charles  who  was  unworthy ;  it  was  his  base  ministers  who 
betrayed  the  deliverer  of  their  coimtry,  who  left  her  to  cry  in  vain  as  she  lay 
bleeding  beneath  the  rampart  of  Paris,  "  The  king,  the  king,  let  but  the  king 
show  himself."    It  was  they,  and  their  intrigues,  that  led  her  in  her  sublime 
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indignation,  to  suspend  her  armour  and  her  sword  at  S.  Denis  before  the 
image  of  our  Lady,  and  the  relics  of  the  Apostle  of  Paris  ;  it  was  they  who 
tore  her  from  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  she  wished  to  remain  with  her 
arras  ;  it  was  they  who,  in  the  midst  of  general  grief  and  indignation,  suffered 
that  fine  army  of  volunteers  to  be  dispersed,  that  miraculous  army,  which 
had  followed  her  banner  without  pay,  and  without  pillage ;  it  was  they, 
lastly,  who  forsook  her  and  her  standard  on  the  Boulevards  of  Marley,  and 
enabled  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  sell  her  as  a  sorceress  for  10,000  crowns 
of  gold  ;  it  was  they  {iai  more  than  her  English  and  Buigundian  foes)  who 
at  last  fired  her  funeral  pile  and  cast  her  ashes  into  the  Seine. 


''  Yet  in  one  sense/'  says  Professor  O'Hagan,  "  her  mission 
did  end  at  Rheims.  The  faith  of  the  people  still  followed  her, 
but  her  enemies, — not  the  English,  but  those  in  the  heart  of 
the  court  of  Charles, — began  to  be  too  powerful  for  her.  We 
may,  indeed,  conceive  what  a  hoard  of  envy  and  malice  was 
gathering  in  the  hearts  of  those  hardened  politicians  at  seeing 
themselves  superseded  by  a  peasant  girl.  They,  accustomed 
to  dark  and  tortuous  ways,  could  not  comprehend  or  coalesce 
with  the  divine  simpUcity  of  her  designs  and  means.  A  suc- 
cessful intrigue  was  formed  against  her.  It  was  resolved  to 
keep  her  still  in  the  camp  as  a  name  and  figure,  but  to  take 
from  her  all  power,  all  voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  So 
accordingly  it  was  done.  The  French,  in  August,  besieged 
Paris,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  siege  was  under- 
taken contrary  to  her  advice.  She  took  part,  nevertheless,  in 
the  assault  with  her  accustomed  fearlessness,  and  was  wounded. 
The  assault  was  repelled,  but  Joan,  rising  from  her  wound,  said 
she  was  assured  that  if  the  assault  were  renewed  they  would 
win  the  city.  In  answer  to  that  exhortation  they  put  her  by 
force  upon  a  horse  and  sent  her  back  to  the  camp,  while  a 
retreat  was  sounded.  And  then  they  cast  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  failure  upon  her. 

"What  pangs  must  that  poor  heart  have  suffered  during 
that  weary  time,  belied  and  discredited,  burning  with  love  of 
Prance,  and  made  impotent  to  serve  her  !  She  still,  however, 
fought  as  usual,  and  when  the  Burgundians  laid  siege  to  tho 
town  of  Compiegne,  on  the  Oise,  she  threw  herself  into  it  to 
defend  it.  That  very  day  she  headed  a  sally  against  the 
besiegers.  But  her  followers  retired,  and  she,  who  was  ever 
in  the  front,  was  left  alone.  She  was  surrounded  and  captured 
by  tho  Bastard  of  Vendomme,  a  kuight  in  tho  service  ot*  John 
of  Luxembourg,  on  the  2ord  of  May,  1430,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  from  the  deliverance  of  Orleans. ^^ 
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The  holiness  and  heroism  of  her  conduct  during  the  year 
she  was  in  arms,  are  attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses. 
Dunois  and  the  Duke  of  Alengon/'  says  Professor  O^Hagan, 
bear  testimony  to  what  they  term  her  extraordinary  talents 
for  war,  and  her  perfect  fearlessness  in  action,  but  in  all  other 
things  she  was  the  most  simple  of  creatures.     She  wept,  when 
she  saw  men  slain  in  battle,  to  think  that  they  should  have  died 
without  confession.    She  wept  at  the  abominable  epithets  which 
the  English  heaped  upon  her ;  but  she  was  without  a  trace  of 
vindictiveness.^'     She  never  killed  a  single  enemy  in  battle, 
for  she  shrank  from  the  shedding  of  blood.     She  simply  went 
forward  with  her  banner,  making  little  use  of  her  sword,  but 
defending  herself  with  her  lance,  or  with  a  little  axe  which  she 
carried  at  her  girdle.     ^^  She  was  once  seen,^^  he  continues, 
'^  resting  the  head  of  a  wounded  Englishman  on  her  lap,  com- 
forting and  consoling  him.     In  her  diet  she  was  abstemious 
in  the  extreme,  rarely  eating  until  evening,  and  then,  for  the 
most  part,  only  of  bread  and  water,  sometimes  mixed  with  wine. 
In  the  field  she  slept  in  her  armour,  but  when  she  came  into 
a  city,  she  always  sought  out  some  honourable  matron,  under 
whose  protection  she  placed  herself;  and  there  is  wonderful 
evidence  of  the  atmosphere  of  purity  which  she  diflFused  around 
her,  her  very  presence  banishing  from  men's  hearts  all  evil 
thoughts  and  wishes.     Her  conversation,  when  it  was  not  of 
the  war,  was  entirely  of  religion.     She  confessed  often,  and 
received  communion  twice  in  the  week.     'And  it  was  her 
custom,'  says  Dunois,  '  at  twilight  every  day  to  retire  to  the 
church  and  make  the  bells  be  rung  for  half  an  hour ;  and  she 
gathered  the  mendicant  religious  who   followed  the  king's 
army,  and  she  put  herself  in  prayer,  and  made  them  sing  an 
antiphon  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.'     From  presumption, 
as  from  superstition,  she  was  entirely  free.     When  women 
brought  her  crosses  and  chaplets  to  bless,  she  said,  '  How  can 
I  bless  them  ;  your  own  blessing  would  be  as  good  as  mine.' 
She  ever  yearned  after  the  union  of  Frenchmen,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  the  coronation  at  Rheims  she  dictated  a  touching 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  conjuring  him  to  be  no  longer 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  but  to  let  the  past  be  forgiven  in 
Christian  peace.      But  of  negotiations  with  the  English,  she 
was  supremely  impatient.     '  I  tell  you,'  she  often  repeated, 
'  there  is  no  peace  to  be  made  with  the  English  except  at  the 
point  of  the  lance.' " 

She  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg, a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  from  the 
moment  of  her  capture  the  English  set  their  hearts  upon  ob- 
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taining  possession  of  her.  Her  terror  of  falling  into  their 
hands  led  her  to  throw  herself  from  the  town  of  Beaurevoir, 
where  she  was  imprisoned,  at  the  peril  of  her  life  and  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  her  saints. 

"  Their  hatred  of  Joan/'  says  Professor  O^Hagan/^ was  some- 
thing wholly  indescribable,  and  from  the  beginning  they  had 
spread  the  most  abominable  slanders  concerning  her.  They 
were  resolved  upon  her  destruction, — not  merely  upon  killing 
her,  for  that  would  avail  httle,  while  her  memory  remained  a 
beacon  for  France ;  but  upon  blasting  her  name  and  its  influ- 
ence, stamping  upon  her  for  ever  the  brand  of  evil,  and  ex- 
tinguishing in  infamy  that  light  which  had  been  of  such  disas- 
trous omen  to  them.  They  designed  to  have  her  condemned 
by  an  ecclesiastical  tribune  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  sorceress. 

'^  Their  chief  instrument  was  Pierre    Cauchon,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais.     That  he  acted  with  deliberate  iniquity  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  us  to  believe.      There  are  many  contem- 
porary testimonies  highly  favourable  to  him,  and  in  the  very 
brief  of  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  by  which  the  process  of  revision 
was  instituted,  he  is  called  vir  bonce  memorm.  But  all  his  words 
and  acts  throughout  this  business  show  that  his  judgment  was 
radically  perverted  by  faction  and  ambition.      He  had  been 
always  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Burgundians,  had  attained  the 
high  dignities  of  rector  and  conservator  of  the  privileges  of 
the  University  of  Paris  (the  most  Burgundian  of  corporations),* 
and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Beauvais.     When 
Beauvais  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  VII.,  he  was  driven 
from  the  possession  of  his  see,  and  took  refuge  in  England 
with  the  Cardinal  of    Winchester  (the  Cardinal  Beaufort  of 
Shakespeare),  who  took  him  wholly  under  his  patronage.     He 
became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
English  promised  him  the  archbishopric  of  Eouen.      Thus  all 
his  feelings,  his  resentment  for  the  past,  his  hopes  for  the 
future,  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  English 
power  in  France,  and  he  naturally  regarded  with  abhorrence 
whatsoever  threatened  that  power.      But  not  only  were  the 
feelings  of  the  bishop  enlisted  against  Joan ;  that  sentiment 
was  strongly  shared  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  English  or 
Burgundian  interest,  and,  foremost  among  them,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.     The  party  spirit  which  divided  the  nation 
ran  high,  as  we  may  conceive,  among  the  clergy  too.     And 

*  At  the  Council  of  Constance  he  defended  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  against  Gerson. — Gorres, 
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when  the  College  of  Poitiers  absolved  her  from  the  taint  of 
sorcery,  and  declared  that  Charles  might  lawfuUy  use  her 
services,  the  opposite  party  were  all  the  more  loud  in  pro- 
nouncing her  a  witch :  to  this  their  position  forced  them ;  for 
if  she  were  sent  from  God,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  their 
cause  ?  So  that  not  alone  with  the  English  rulers  and  soldiers, 
but  with  a  large  body  of  French  ecclesiastics,  and  amongst 
them  many  learned  and  able  men,  the  belief  in  the  sorcery  of 
Joan  acquired  almost  the  strength  of  a  first  principle.  We 
should  bear  this  always  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  tragedy 
that  followed. 

^^  The  preparations  for  her  trial  slowly  proceeded.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  into  her  own  country  to  take  depositions  as 
to  her  early  life  and  habits.  These  depositions  were  evidently 
too  favourable  to  her.  Some  idle  rumours  were  gathered,  such 
as  that  she  had  been  at  one  time  servant  at  an  inn,  and  there 
learned  the  management  of  horses  and  the  use  of  arms — a 
statement  which,  though  shown  to  be  without  foundation,  was 
afterwards  reproduced  by  Monstrelet,  and  copied  from  him  by 
Hume  j  some  simple  calumnies,  such  as  a  gross  charge  in  refer- 
ence to  De  Baudricourt ;  some  vague  accusations  of  supersti- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Fairy  Tree.  But  all  these  were  felt 
to  be  worthless,  and  the  depositions  were  suppressed  in  the 
record.  Joan  was  indicted  and  condemned  out  of  her  own 
lips. 

'^  The  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  tutor  of  the  young  king,  assembled  in 
Rouen  for  the  trial.  Their  all-powerful  influence  was  felt  at 
every  stage,  but  of  their  presence  the  public  proceedings  give 
no  trace.  There  came  also  from  Paris  many  doctors  of  high 
repute,  but  all  strong  partisans.  The  see  of  Rouen  was  then 
vacant,  but  territorial  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  was  obtained, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  Vicar-capitular  and 
Chapter  of  Rouen.  When  the  first  public  session  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Rouen,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1431,  the  bishop  sat  with  no  less  than  forty- two 
assessors,  viz.,  fifteen  doctors  in  theology,  five  doctors  of  civil 
and  canon  law,  seven  bachelors  in  theology,  eleven  bachelors 
in  canon  law,  and  four  licentiates  in  civil  law.  When  the 
court  sat,  a  formal  citation  was  delivered  to  the  apparitor  to 
bo  served  upon  Joan  in  her  prison.  In  his  return  to  this  writ 
^ho  apparitor  relates  two  requests  which  she  made  at  the  time 
of  citation  :  first,  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  side  of  France, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  side  of  England,  might  sit  upon  her 
trial  j  and  secondly,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  hear  mass. 
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'^  The  first  request  was  passed  over  in  silence ;  the  second  was 
refused, '  in  consideration  of  the  crimes  of  which  she  is  accused 
and  the  deformity  of  the  garb  in  which  she  perseveres/  She 
was  then  brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  an  oath  tendered  to 
her,  to  answer  truly  to  whatsoever  should  be  demanded  of  her. 
But  she  peremptorily  refused  to  take  the  oath  in  that  form. 
She  would  answer  fully,  she  said,  as  to  her  own  acts ;  but  as 
to  her  revelations  from  God,  she  had  confided  them  to  no  one 
but  Charles, '  whom  she  calls  her  king ; '  nor  would  she  to  any 
other  if  her  head  were  to  be  cut  off.  She  ultimately  took  the 
oath  to  answer  concerning  matters  of  faith,  reserving  to  her- 
self the  right  not  to  answer  as  to  the  secrets  of  her  revela- 
tions. She  was  then  minutely  examined  before  the  full  court 
of  assessors  for  five  successive  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  Bishop  resolved,  for  reasons  which  we  may  divine,  that  her 
further  examination  should  be  conducted  in  the  prison,  in  the 
presence  of  four  or  five  persons  selected  by  himself.  She  was 
accordingly  for  six  days  further,  and  generally  twice  a  day, 
sifted  in  the  prison  by  these  special  examiners,  astute  and 
practised  men.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  effect  which  the 
perusal  of  these  examinations  leaves  upon  the  mind,*  or  what 
an  impression  it  gives  of  her  righteousness  and  good  sense, 
her  piety  and  humility,  and  her  unshaken  faith  in  the  reaUty 
of  her  own  inspirations.  '  I  beheve,'  she  said,  '  firmly,  and 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  God  re- 
deemed us  from  the  pains  of  hell,  that  my  Voices  came  from 
God  and  by  His  ordinance.'  Her  Voices^  she  said,  had  been 
with  her  from  the  beginning,  and  she  had  always  obeyed  them 
except  when  she  leaped  from  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir.  They 
were  still  daily  communing  with  her  in  her  cell,  and  telling  her 
to  answer  boldly  to  her  questioners.  Her  accusers  put  to  her 
the  mystery  hidden  from  man,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  in  a 
state  of  grace.  '  If  I  am,'  she  answered,  '  may  God  keep  me 
in  it  j  if  I  am  not,  may  God  put  me  into  it.  I  would  grieve 
more  than  for  the  whole  world,  if  I  knew  that  I  were  not.' 
Yet,  she  added,  that  she  did  not  believe  that  if  she  were  in 
mortal  sin  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Margaret  would  come  to  her. 
She  was  asked  why,  if  she  were  not  in  sin,  she  confessed  so 
often.  ^  One  can  never,'  she  said,  ^  cleanse  one's  conscience 
too  much.'  She  was  asked,  if  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Margaret 
hated  the  English.  ^  They  hate  what  God  hates,  and  love 
what  God  loves  ?  '  Does  God,  then,  hate  the  English  ?  ^  Of  the 

*  The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  stout  English  Baron  who 
was  present  at  the  trial  was  characteristically  expressed  : — "In  truth,  it  is  a 
^ood  honest  maid  if  she  were  but  an  English  woman  !  ^ 
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love  or  hatred  which  God  b6ars  to  the  English,  or  what  He 
means  to  do  with  their  souls,  I  know  nothing;  but  I  know  that 
they  will  all  be  driven  forth  of  the  realm  of  France,  except 
those  who  will  die  there/  She  was  accused  of  having  pre- 
vented peace.  *  No,'  she  said,  ^  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
make  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  as  to  the 
English,  the  peace  to  be  made  with  them,  is  that  they  go 
back  to  their  own  country  of  England/  She  was  asked 
whether  she  had  placed  more  confidence  in  her  banner  or 
her  sword.  ^My  trust,'  she  said,  ^was  neither  in  sword 
nor  banner,  but  was  wholly  in  God.'  She  was  asked  if 
she  had  not  sinned  in  leaving  her  father  and  mother  against 
their  wish.  She  said  that  if  she  had  oflfended  therein 
they  had  forgiven  her;  that  in  all  things  else  she  had 
obeyed  them,  but  that  in  this  she  was  bound  to  obey  God 
rather  than  them,  and  if  she  had  a  hundred  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  were  the  daughter  of  a  king,  she  would  have  done 
likewise. 

^^  Yet  (for  the  truth  must  be  told)  it  is  evident  that  on  one 
point  Joan  was  guilty  of  prevarication.  She  had,  as  we  said, 
refused  at  the  beginning  to  take  the  oath  to  answer  simply 
everything  which  was  asked  of  her;  for  she  apprehended  that 
questions  might  be  put  to  her  which  she  could  not  lawfully 
answer;  and  this  determination  she  persisted  in  throughout, 
although  at  the  commencement  of  every  examination  the  same 
scene  was  repeated  of  extreme  importunity  on  the  part  of  her 
examiners  to  induce  her  to  take  the  oath  without  restriction. 
Now,  amongst  other  subjects  upon  which  she  was  closely 
pressed,  was  the  sign  which  she  had  given  to  Charles  VII.,  by 
which  he  recognized  her  divine  mission.  That  sign  consisted, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  revelation  to  him  of  his  doubts  as  to 
his  legitimacy,  and  of  his  secret  prayer.  With  Joan's  feelings 
towards  the  king,  she  would  sooner  have  died  than  publish 
such  a  thing  to  the  world.  Accordingly  for  many  days  she 
met  the  question  with  a  simple  refusal  to  answer.  *  You  will 
not,'  she  said,  'extract  that  from  my  lipg.'  Her  examiners 
having  still  returned  to  it  the  more  eagerly  on  that  account, 
she  at  last  cried  out — '  Would  you  wish  me  to  perjure  myself? ' 
And  immediately  after,  as  if  seeing  there  was  no  escape,  she 
commenced  a  story  about  an  angel  having  brought  from 
Heaven  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  placed  it  on  the 
king's  head  in  the  haU  of  Chinon.  An  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  explain  this  as  an  allegory ;  and  that  she  herself  was 
the  angel  who  brought  to  the  king  the  crown  of  Prance. 
Surely  it  was  simpler  to  say,  with  Joan  herself,  afterwards  on 
the  point  of  death,  that  it  was  a  fiction,  in  which,  tortured  as 
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she  was,  she  took  refuge — a  fiction,  not  a  perjury,  for  it  was 
expressly  excluded  from  the  compass  of  her  oath. 

^^  The  great  point  upon  which  she  was  urged  was  her 
assumption  of  male  attire,  contrary  to  a  canon  of  the  early 
Church ;  but  this  she  said  she  had  done  because  she  was  so 
commanded  from  on  High.  On  one  matter  they  were  more 
successful  in  ensnaring  her — that  of  submission  to  the  Church. 
They  asked  her  would  she  submit  the  truth  of  her  visions  to 
the  decision  of  the  Church.  She  said  she  referred  herself  to 
God  and  His  holy  angels.  They  told  her  that  it  was  not  to 
the  Church  triumphant,  but  to  the  Church  militant,  that  she 
was  required  to  submit.  It  is  evident  that  she  construed  their 
meaning  to  be,  that  she  should  submit  her  revelations  to  them, 
her  judges,  by  whom  she  knew  that  she  was  prejudged,  and 
she  refused  to  make  the  required  submission.  Yet,  even  in 
that  her  deep  sense  of  faith  pointed  out  at  last  the  true 
solution  I  and  she  said,  when  she  was  brought  out  to  receive 
sentence:  ^I  appeal  to  God  and  our  Lord  the  Pope.'  'We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  seek  the  Pope,'  cried  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais ;  '  every  ordinary  is  judge  in  his  own  diocese.'  Her 
YoiceSy  she  said,  promised  her  salvation,  but  conditionally 
upon  her  preserving  her  virginity,  of  body  and  soul.  They 
also  promised  her  deliverance  from  her  enemies,  but  in  what 
way  she  knew  not ;  but  for  the  most  part,  they  said,  it  would 
be  through  a  great  victory ;  and  they  said  to  her :  '  Take  all 
patiently,  neither  be  solicitous  concerning  thy  martyrdom; 
thou  shalt  come  finally  into  the  kingdom  of  Paradise.'  And 
she  called  it  martyrdom  for  the  pain  and  adversity  which  she 
endures  in  the  prison ;  and  she  knows  not  whether  she  shall 
suffer  yet  greater  pains,  but  she  commits  herself  to  God. 

"  Out  of  her  answers  were  culled  carefully  such  as  were  con- 
ceived to  tell  against  her ;  and  these  were  digested  into  twelve 
articles,  which  were  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the  University  of 
Paris, — the  opinion  of  that  body  whose  sentiments  we  have 
seen,  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  They  condemned  the  pro- 
positions sent  to  them,  as  blasphemous  and  heretical ;  and  soon 
after  the  answer  came  back,  Joan  was  formally  condemned  in 
a  full  assembly  of  the  assessors,  and  on  the  morrow  of  Pente- 
cost, in  the  year  1481,  was  led  out  to  receive  the  doom  of  a 
sorceress  and  apostate. 

"  In  this  dreadful  trial  she  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to 

her  own  strength.     She  had  faced  death  a  hundred  times  in 

the  field  with  perfect  calmness,  but  this  chalice  was  of  another 

kind.     That  agony  of  fear  of  death  which  sometimes  assails 

the  finest  natures  overcame  her,  and   she  shrank  from  the 

faggot  and  the  fierce  flame.     '  Give  me,'   she  said,   '  I  will 

T   •> 
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sign  a  retractation/  So  a  paper  was  pnt  into  her  hands  to 
sign^  by  which  she  declared  herself  misled  by  her  Voices,  and 
renounced  the  use  of  male  attire.''^  She  was  sentenced^  as  a 
merciful  commutation,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  bread 
and  water.  This  sentence  she  ought  legally  to  have  under- 
gone in  the  ecclesiastical  prison ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Beaavais 
gave  her  up  again  to  the  English,  who  led  her  back  to  her 
own  cell. 

"  And  now  we  may  ask  one  question.  A  full  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  been  taken  prisoner ;  what  did  her 
king,  Charles  VII.,  do  for  her  in  that  time  ? — did  he  make  a 
single  effort  to  save  her  who  had  given  him  back  his  crown 
and  kingdom  ?  Ho  had  the  wealth  of  cities  which  she  had 
won  for  him — he  might  have  offered  to  ransom  her,  so  long  at 
least  as  she  was  in  Burgundian  hands.  He  had  many  noble 
captives,  prisoners  of  her  victories, — he  might  have  offered 
them  in  exchange,  or  justly  threatened  their  lives  if  a  hair 
of  her  head  were  injured.  Or,  if  everything  else  failed^ 
ought  he  not  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  chivaliy 
of  France,  and  marched  to  rescue  her  or  perish  ?  History  mA 
to  relate,  beyond  all  recorded  ingratitude,  that  he  maae  no 
sign,  did  not  even  speak  one  word  on  her  behalf.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  coterie  around 
him  were  filled  with  base  satisfaction  at  getting  rid  of  her, 
and  probably  looked  to  her  death  almost  as  eagerly  as  the 
English.  As  for  Charles,  his  feeling  was  not  ihaiy  but  was 
simple  indifference.  Ho  was  enslaved  to  ignoble  pleasure; 
and  what  can  be  more  dead  to  gratitude  or  duty  than  the  heart 
of  a  voluptuary?  It  was  of  Agnes  Sorel  that  he  thought, 
and  not  of  the  pure  maiden  Joan.  Yet  she  never  dreamed  of 
reproaching  him ;  throughout  her  trial  she  remained  full  of 
loyalty,  as  enthusiastic  and  tender  as  when  she  knelt  at  his 
feet  at  Chinon  or  at  Rheims.  In  the  very  sermon  which  was 
preached  to  her  at  her  condemnation,  she  bore  in  silence  all 
that  was  said  against  herself;  but  when  the  preacher  called  her 
king  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  she  arose  and  reprimandedT 
him,  and  said  that  her  king  was  the  noblest  of  Christians^  and 
the  truest  to  the  faith  and  to  the  Church, 

^^  She  was  now  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment^  but 
the  English  never  meant  to  be  so  baulked  of   their  prey. 

*  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  apparitor,  who  read  the  retractation  to 
hor,  it  simply  contained  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Joan  to  lay  aside  her  arms  and 
male  attire,  and  something  else  which  had  escaped  his  memory.  Instead  of 
this  short  declaration  they  made  her  sign,  or,  at  all  events,  attached  to  the 
minutes  of  the  trial  iis  liaving  been  signed  by  her,  a  long  document  acknow* 
lediring  all  the  grievous  charges  alleged  against  her. 
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What  care  they  had  for  her  we  can  judge  from  one  circum- 
stance. During  the  course  of  her  trial  she  became  seriously 
ill.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  summoned  the  best  physician  in 
Bouen^  and  told  him  to  attend  her  well.  '  For/  said  he, 
'  my  king  has  bought  her  dear,  and  holds  her  dear,  and  would 
not  on  any  account  that  she  died  a  natural  death,  or  otherwise 
than  by  the  hands  of  justice  at  the  stake/  What  plot  was 
laid  to  bring  to  pass  the  tragedy  which  ensued,  will  never  be 
fully  known.  One  witness  ^erwards  said,  that  her  woman^s 
clothes  which  she  had  adopted  in  obedience  to  her  sentence, 
were  taken  away  from  her  during  the  night,  and  her  male 
attire  alone  left  beside  her,  so  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to 
assume  it.  And  this  is  highly  credible,  for  having  at  her 
retractation  finally  abjured  the  garb  of  a  man,  how  else,  except 
but  by  the  order  of  her  keepers,  did  she  come  by  it  ?  That 
she  was  found  in  her  dungeon  a  few  days  after  in  her  male 
dress  is  unquestionable,  and  this  was  seized  on  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  her  obstinacy  and  relapse.  It  must,  however,  be 
added,  that  she  plainly  repented  of  and  recalled  her  abjuration, 
and  when  the  bishop  and  some  of  the  oflScials  visited  her  in 
prison,  she  declared  openly  that  s  he  had  sinned  in  denying 
her  revelations,  and  asserted  anew  that  her  Voices  were  from 
God.  And  then  the  bishop  told  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  that  all  was  finished.  This  was  upon  Sunday. 
On  Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  summoned  the  judges 
once  more,  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  a  good  friar,  Martin 
PAdvenu,  was  sent  to  hear  her  confession,  and  to  announce 
to  her  that  she  was  that  day  to  be  led  out  and  burnt.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Brother  Jean  Toutmouilld,  who  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  interview  : — ^When  he  announced  to 
the  poor  woman  the  death  that  she  was  to  die  the  same  day,  and 
that  80  her  judges  had  ordered  and  understood,  and  when  she 
heard  of  the  hard  and  cruel  death  that  was  near  at  hand,  she 
began  to  cry  grievously  and  piteously,  and  to  lie  down  and 
rend  her  hair.  '  Alas  ! '  cried  she ;  '  they  treat  me  horribly  and 
cruelly,  that  my  clean  and  pure  body,  which  was  never  tainted, 
should  to-day  be  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes !  Ah !  I 
would  rather  be  beheaded  seven  times  over,  than  to  be  thus 
burned.  Alas !  if  I  had  been  in  a  prison  of  the  Church,  to 
which  I  submitted  myself,  and  if  I  had  been  guarded  by 
churchmen,  and  not  by  my  enemies  and  adversaries,  it  would 
not  have  so  miserably  mischanced  with  me  as  it  now  has. 
Oh !  I  appeal  to  God,  the  Great  Judge,  as  to  the  great  wrong 
and  evil  they  have  done  me  ! '  And  hero  she  complained 
marvellously  of  the  oppression  and  violence  she  had  suffered 
in  prison. 
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"  But  as  soon/'  says  Gorres,  ^'  as  her  first  grief  had  thus 
exhausted  itself,  and  the  friar  had  given  her  some  consolation, 
the  pure  brightness  of  her  serene  and  submissive  soul  shone 
through  her  tears,  as  the  sun  emerges  from  amid  the.  storms 
and  clouds  of  night.  Henceforth,  her  spirit,  casting  off  the 
cares  of  the  world,  turned  only  towards  its  God.  If  she  now 
wept,  it  was  only  in  imploring  mercy  for  a  repentant  sinner, 
about  to  appear  before  the  Sovereign  Judge.  She  made  her 
confession  to  Brother  ?Advenu,  and  begged  with  extreme 
earnestness  for  the  Holy  Communion,  which  had  been  so  long 
denied 'to  her  most  earnest  entreaties.  The  friar,  not  knowing 
if  he  could  grant  her  request,  went  to  inform  the  bishop,  who 
thereupon  consulted  with  several  doctors,  and  decided  that  she 
might  have  the  Communion,  or  whatever  else  she  desired. 
By  this  decision  the  judges  really  acquitted  the  Maid,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  guilty,  as  they  permitted  the  priest 
to  absolve  her  of  the  very  sins  for  which  they  were  about  to 
excommunicate  her.  If  the  priest's  absolution  was  valid,  and 
Joan  worthy  to  receive  the  Blessed  Body  of  our  Lord,  they 
could  not  exclude  her  from  the  Church  as  guilty  of  heresy. 

'^  Therefore,  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  brought  to  the  victim, 
but  without  the  usual  ceremonies,  either  for  fear  of  the  English, 
or  to  prevent  the  affair  from  becoming  known.  The  friar  was 
indignant  thereat,  and  demanded  that  all  the  proper  rites 
should  be  observed.  Then  the  Divine  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  brought  in  great  pomp,  with  many  candles,  and  those 
who  accompanied  It  sang  the  litanies  of  the  dying,  saying  at 
every  response,  ^  Pray  for  her ! '  With  the  most  humble  piety, 
and  abundance  of  tears,  Joan  received  for  the  last  time  the 
Communion  from  the  hands  of  the  friar." 

When  she  was  led  forth  weeping  to  her  death,  she  once 
more  beheld  her  judges  sitting  cold  and  stern.  She  saw  the 
pitying  faces  of  the  people  and  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  English 
soldiery  as  they  stood  in  arms  around  the  pile  where  she  was 
to  suffer.  "  Ah  !  Bishop,  Bishop,''  said  she  to  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  "  I  die  through  you ;  if  you  had  put  me  in  the 
prison  of  the  Church  and  given  me  fit  keepers,  this  would  not 
have  befallen  me ! "  While  her  sentence  was  about  to  be 
read,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  invoking  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  S.  Michael,  S.  Catharine,  and  S.  Margaret;  and  she 
asked  of  all  to  pray  for  her ;  and  from  her  judges,  from  the 
bishop,  and  all,  she  implored  that  they  would  say  a  mass  for 
her  soul.  Every  one  was  melted  to  tears,  except  some  of  the 
brutal  soldiery,  who  cried  out,  "  Come,  priests,  make  haste ; 
do  you  mean  to  keep  us  here  till  dinner-time  ?  "  Her  sentence 
was  then  read,  and  she  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner. 
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She  asked  for  a  cross ;  and  a  soldier^  breaking  a  staff  in  two^ 
made  a  rude  cross  and  gave  it  to  her.  Such  as  it  was^  she 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  but  she  implored  that  a  crucifix 
should  be  brought,  that  it  might  be  held  before  her  eyes  when 
she  was  dying.  There  was  a  high  scaffold  erected,  and  the 
faggots  placed  on  the  top,  that  her  death  might  be  visible  to 
all ;  and  that,  being  once  lighted  from  below,  it  might  be  out  of 
the  power  of  the  executioner  to  abridge  her  torture.  "  Oh  ! 
Rouen,  Rouen !  '^  she  cried,  "  am  I  then  here  to  die  ?  I  fear 
that  thou  wilt  suffer  through  my  death.^^  This,  then,,  was  the 
deliverance  which  her  Voices  had  promised  her.  Her  con- 
fessor ascended  the  scaffold  with  her,  comforting  her  and 
exhorting  her.  When  she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  the 
fire  applied  below,  she  uttered  a  cry ;  but  still,  thoughtful  for 
others  rather  than  herself,  she  implored  of  her  confessor,  whose 
zeal  made  him  still  remain  near  her,  to  go  down,  as  he  might 
be  in  danger.  She  then  said,  "  Whether  I  have  done  well  or 
ill,  my  king  is  free  from  blame.^' 

When  the  flames  first  touched  her,  she  shuddered  and 
asked  for  holy  water ;  but,  as  they  gathered  round  her,  she 
cried  out,  '^  My  Voices  have  not  deceived  me — ^my  Voices  were 
firom  God.^'  From  that  time  forth  she  uttered  no  word  except 
the  name  of  that  Saviour  which  she  had  once  inscribed  on  her 
banner  of  victory,  and  with  that  holy  name  upon  her  lips  she 
expired. 

Her  work  was  not  the  less  accomplished.  She  said  she  had 
come  to  drive  the  English  forth  from  France,  and  she  did  so. 
Their  power  continued  to  dwindle  day  by  day.  She  said 
boldly  on  her  trial  that,  before  seven  years  should  pass,  the 
English  would  receive  a  greater  blow  than  the  fall  of  Orleans ; 
and  in  six  years  after  that  time  King  Charles  entered  Paris. 

Professor  Creasy  has  ranked  the  victory  of  Orleans  along- 
side of  Marathon  and  Waterloo,  among  the  fifteen  decisive 
battles  of  the  world ;  because  by  it  France  was  saved,  and  her 
place  preserved  amongst  the  nations  of  Christendom.  But  it 
was  not  to  save  her  country  alone  that  the  maiden  of  Orleans 
drew  her  unstained  and  consecrated  sword — the  only  victor^s 
sword  which  was  never  polluted  by  blood.  "In  another 
hundred  years,^  says  Professor  O^Hagan,  "came  the  great 
revolt  against  the  Church,  in  which  France,  humanly  speaking, 
held  the  balance,  and  it  was  not  in  the  designs  of  Providence 
that  she  should  be  in  that  hour  the  servant  of  England.^^ , 

That  such  a  mission  was  worthy  of  the  marvels  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  no  Catholic  can  deny;  "almost  every 
inquirer,'*  says  the  same  writer,  "who  has  combined  high 
intelligence  with  faith  has  come  to  avow  himself  a  believer  in 
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the  truth  of  her  Divine  mission.  Where  the  Church  has  not 
pronounced,  each  one  is,  of  course,  left  to  his  private  judgment 
upon  the  evidence.  We  may,  if  it  so  seems  to  us,  conclude 
that  all  this  wonder — ^this  undeniable  history  of  an  unlettered 
child,  who,  in  her  obscure  hamlet,  not  only  declares  herself 
commissioned  from  on  High  to  deliver  her  country,  but  from  the 
beginning  details  with  luminous  precision  the  means  by  which 
that  deUverance  was  to  be  effected ;  who,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  her  task,  was  enabled  at  once  to  recognize  those  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  to  reveal  secrets  known  to  no  mortal; 
whose  prophecies  of  future  events  are  attested  by  evidence 
which  defies  doubt;  and  who,  in  the  command  of  armies, 
showed  the  skill  of  a  captain  of  thirty  years'  experience — that 
it  is  all  explicable  upon  natural  principles  of  enthusiasm  and 
delusion.  We  may,  if  we  are  of  the  class  that  can  repose  con- 
tentedly in  words  and  abstractions  instead  of  realities,  name 
her  the  impersonation  of  the  soul  of  France,  and  even  {her  the 
most  devoted  to  her  king  and  to  his  nobles !)  the  herald  of 
the  triumph  of  democracy  and  of  the  rising  of  the  Graul  against 
the  Frank  and  Norman.  We  may  recur  for  an  explanation  to 
the  modem  miracles  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism.  Or  we 
may,  upon  the  whole,  deem  it  the  simpler  solution  to  say  that, 
in  a  great  crisis  in  which  the  whole  future  of  the  balanced 
commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe,  and  with  it  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  Church,  were  imperilled,  the  Arm  which  had 
of  old  sent  forth  a  shepherd  boy  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  was 
not  shortened,  and  once  more  raised  up  the  weak  ones  of  this 
world  to  confound  the  strong.  If  Joan  was  not,  as  she 
averred,  sent  from  God  to  save  her  perishing  country,  history 
has  no  such  marvel  and  no  such  problem. '^ 

''Heroine  of  Orleans,^'  are  the  concluding  words  of  the 
panegyric  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  the  city 
which  she  set  free.  "  Heroine  of  Orleans,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
your  mission  has  not  failed,  nor  shall  your  victory  be  meted  by 
the  poor  measurement  of  Charles  VII.  You  have  saved  far 
more  than  France ;  and  not  without  a  mysterious  meaning  was 
Michael  chosen  to  be  your  guide — Michael,  whose  voice  was 
so  familiar  to  you  in  the  garden  of  Domremy ;  and  who,  from 
his  neighbouring  sanctuary,  aided  you  in  your  death-struggle 
at  Rouen, — Michael,  the  angel  of  the  Church.  You  thought 
but  of  the  misery  of  France ;  you  saw  her  only  with  the  eyes 
of  your  love.  But  the  eye  of  God  had  long  followed  her  in  her 
sins ;  He  struck  her  in  His  justice.  And  well  was  the  punish- 
ment deserved  by  the  accompUce  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  dared 
to  insult  the  throne  of  Peter,  and  to  say  to  schism,  '  I  will  be 
thy  strength.'     Yet  a  few  short  years,   and  the   spouse  of 
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Christ  must  undergo  a  new  trial ;  and  a  far  wider  rent  shall  be 
made  in  the  robe  of  her  unity,  and  those  who  oppress  you  to- 
day shall  no  longer  be  called  her  children.  But,  thanks  to 
your  victories,  their  banners  shall  not  then  float  on  the  towers 
of  S.  Denis;  and,  if  the  red  hand  of  sanguinary  revolution 
should  seek  to  separate  for  ever  her  eldest  daughter  from  the 
Church,  the  heirs  of  Edward  and  of  Henry  may  indeed  cast 
their  sword  into  the  balance,  but  they  shall  not  burthen  it 
with  the  weight  of  their  sceptre,  nor  shall  history  have  to  tell 
the  tale  of  Christendom,  shaken  to  its  base  by  the  apostacy  of 
Prance.  Daughter  of  God !  as  your  Voices  named  you^  your 
victory  has  saved  all  Christian  nations  by  preserving  the  faith 
of  Clovis  for  your  own.  Drink  now,  like  your  Lord,  the  bitter 
chalice  which  God  prepares  for  those  whom  He  sends  to 
redeem  their  brethren;  and,  as  you  embrace  that  cross  of 
wood,  which  one  of  our  soldiers  has  made  for  you,  embrace 
your  last  glory,  and  receive  the  martyr^s  crown. 

''The  10,000  men  who  stand  gazing  at  the  spectacle  under- 
stand at  last  that  they  are  witnessing  the  death  agony  of  a 
saint,  for  from  that  temple  of  fire  comes  forth  no  sound,  but 
words  of  pardon  and  of  prayer. 

"  Suddenly  a  piercing  cry  cleaves  the  columns  of  smoke ;  it  is 
the  last  revelation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  her  last  cry  upon  earth — 
'  Jesus,'  and  it  is  answered  from  heaven,  '  Veni,  veni, 
coronaberis  ! '  ''* 

*  An  able  article,  by  M.  Nettement,  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Hts- 
toriquesy  which  has  come  into  our  hands  since  the  above  pages  were  written, 
strongly  advocates  that  view  of  the  mission  of  Joan  of  Arc  which  supposes 
it  to  nave  been  fulfilled  and  concluded  by  the  Coronation  of  Charles  VII.  at 
Rheims.  The  facts  brought  forward  by  M.  Nettement  seem  to  us  to  be 
equally  consistent  with  the  theory  that  her  mission  had  a  wider  range,  and 
that  its  full  and  immediate  accomplishment  was  delayed  by  the  sins  and 
unMthfulness  of  those  with  whom  she  acted,  and  for  whom  and  by  whose 
means  she  suffered.  Her  prediction  of  the  liberation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  of  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  English,  could  net  have  been  more 
positive  or  more  seemingly  unconditional  than  the  Prophet's  threat  against 
Nineve  :  "  Yet  three  days,  and  Nineve  shall  be  destroyed  ; "  and  yet,  at  the 
penitence  of  the  king  and  people  of  that  city,  its  coming  destruction  was 
averted.  Why  may  not  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  of  Charies  and  his 
worldly  counsellors  have  in  like  manner  delayed  the  moment  of  the  final 
deliverance  which  was  in  store  for  France,  and  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  effected  by  the  triumph,  and  not  by  the  martyrdom,  of  her  virgin 
champion?  It  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  motive 
short  of  obedience  to  a  divine  mission  should  have  detained  the  pious  and 
modest  village  girl  in  the  midst  of  men  at  arms,  and  subjected  her  to  the 
continued  presence  of  sights  and  sounds,  abhorrent  to  her  essentially- 
womanly  nature  and  saintly  spirit.  No  bidding  but  from  the  voices  which 
she  had  followed  from  Domremy  would  have  stayed  her  from  returning 
thither,  had  she  beUeved  that  her  task  was  accomplished  at  Rheims.    From 
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that  triumphal  day  those  voices  indeed  spoke  to  her  of  little  but  trial  and 
suffering,  to  end  however  in  assured  victory.  M.  Nettement  thus  reads,  and 
reads  we  think  aright,  the  mystery  of  those  latter  days  of  humiliation  and 
defeat : — 

"  The  voices  had  made  two  promises  to  Joan  of  Arc — that  she  should  save 
France,  and  she  did  save  it — that  she  should  save  her  own  soul,  and  that 
they  would  conduct  her  to  Paradise.  Now,  was  not  the  second  part  of 
the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  with  her  trials,  her  defeats,  her  captivity,  her 
martyrdom,  necessaiy  to  the  salvation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  the  victories  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  up  to  the  time  of  the  consecration  at  Rheims  were  necessaiy 
to  the  salvation  of  France  ?  Assuredly  we  detest  the  injustice,  the  iniquity, 
and  the  base  and  pitiless  cruelty  of  the  English  towards  this  holy  and  heroic 
maiden  ;  but  were  not  the  coimsels  of  vengeance  and  of  fuiy  excited  by 
the  defeats  of  Orleans  and  Patay  a  covering  for  the  counsels  of  God's  mercy 
towards  their  victim  ?  Did  He  not  preserve  her  by  this  adversity,  and  these 
humiliations  from  that  breath  of  pnde  which  sometimes  comes  to  tarnish 
the  souls  of  those  glorious  creatures  by  whom  the  purposes  of  Heaven  are 
accomplished,  and  which  would  destroy  even  the  elect,  if  the  elect  could  be 
destroyed  ?  Was  He  not  thus  purifymg  her  in  the  crucible  of  suffering  ? 
Was  not  the  funeral  pile  at  Bouen,  which  stands  as  her  pedestal  in  histoiy, 
a  step  which  raised  her  nearer  to  Heaven  1  and  was  not  this  thought  in  her 
mind  when  she  said,  as  she  ascended  it — '^  Where  shall  I  be  this  ni^t  ? " 
and  added  :  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  be  in  Paradise.  No,  my  Voices 
have  not  deceived  me." 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  work  upon  the  Life  and  Deaih  of  Jeanne  d^Are, 
by  Miss  Harriet  Parr,  favourably  noticed  in  the  December  Na  of  The  Month. 
It  has  not  yet  come  into  our  hands. 
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The  Dvredorium  Anglicanum.    Third  Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Lke, 
D.C.L.    London:  BoswortL 

THROUGH  all  her  history  the  Church  of  God— whether 
primaeval,  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  or  Christian — ^has  em- 
ployed in  her  solemn  worship  the  two  faculties  given  to  man, 
— action  as  well  as  speech.  The  Scriptures,  as  the  records  of 
God's  dealings  with  man,  abound  with  examples — God  show- 
ing Himself  in  action  with  regard  to  man,  and  man  making  a 
return  of  action  on  his  part.  The  relation  thus  expressed, 
forms  even  a  characteristic  distinction  between  the  Scriptures 
as  a  whole,  and  moral  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Confucius  pr 
Seneca.  And  to  express  it  more  vividly.  Almighty  God  is 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  acting  in  human  shape  and 
semblance ;  till  at  last  this  method  of  converse  was  perfected 
in  the  Incarnation.  Nor  was  it  then  discontinued,  as  our 
Lord  during  His  sojourn  on  earth  frequently  chose  actions  to 
express  the  workings  of  His  divine  power, — ^breathing  on  His 
disciples,  laying  hands  on  the  sick,  anointing  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  the  like. 

To  the  mysteries  thus  expressed  there  is  a  counterpart  in 
the  action  of  man  about  the  solemn  worship  of  God.  Sacrifices, 
oblations,  bending  the  knees,  prostrations,  lifting  up  the  hands 
on  high,  ablutions,  circumcisions,  from  Abel  the  Just  to  John 
the  Baptist,  are  the  solemn  acts  and  material  symbols  through 
which  the  whole  body  of  religion  is  expressed.  And  our  Lord, 
as  He  came  not  only  displaying  the  power  of  God,  but  also 
"  fulfilling  all  justice  ^^  as  man,  would  neither  overlook  the 
language  pf  action  in  the  old  system  which  was  to  be  made 
perfect  in  Him,  nor  leave  it  out  of  the  new  system  He  was 
about  to  establish.  The  washing  of  baptism  which  He  received 
and  enjoined  to  be  received,  the  sacred  mysteries  which  He 
first  celebrated  and  commanded  His  disciples  to  "do^^  in 
remembrance  of  Him,  the  washing  His  disciples'  feet,  the 
prostration  of  Himself  in  prayer  in  the  garden,  the  offering 
Himself  as  a  visible  and  terrible  sacrifice,  were  all  open  actions 
of  our  High  Priest  in  His  humanity.  Nor  does  He  cease  His 
action  on  leaving  the  earth ;  entering  the  highest  heaven  is 
but  part  of  the  perpetual  action  that  began  on  the  Cross.   And 
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in  such  a  form  was  He  pleased  to  appear  in  the  Apocalypse, 
whether  as  Priest  clothed  in  a  sacrificial  garment,  and  standing 
before  the  golden  altar,  or  as  Victim  before  the  Throne — in 
each  the  action  being  the  same — the  Everlasting  Sacrifice. 

The  Apostles,  although  commissioned  to  impart  new  and 
startling  truths,  yet  make  the  language  of  words  but  an  intro- 
duction to  sacred  and  mysterious  actions,  baptizing,  imposing 
hands,  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the 
chalice  of  benediction,  or  anointing  the  sick  with  oil.  They 
are  not  merely  preachers  of  the  word,  but  are  to  bo  accounted 
as  "  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God ; ''  the  former  being 
but  a  disposing  and  preparing  of  the  soul  for  the  more  eSi- 
cacious  word  conveyed  by  the  latter. 

This  sacramental  and  sacrificial  action  became  clothed  with 
ceremony  by  its  very  nature,  by  its  very  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness,  and  even  as  the  result  of  the  secrecy  it  demanded,  and 
the  persecution  to  which  it  led.  Ceremonial  took  as  a  matter 
of  course  a  fixed  and  regulated  form,  and  thus  became 
rubrical ;  till  in  time  even  the  minor  details  of  ceremonial  ob- 
servance became  regulated  by  authority,  lest  diversity  in  them 
should  introduce  confusion  into  the  whole  of  the  sacred  rite. 

The  vision  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
undoubtedly  portrayed  under  the  similitude  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  employed  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
The  most  ancient  records  extant  clearly  point  out  a  similar 
arrangement  of  personages  with  other  accessories,  —  the 
Throne  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  seats,  the  Alter,  the 
lights,  and  the  incense.  The  oldest  liturgies,  both  of  East 
and  West,  are  traced  up  to  the  Apostles.  And  the  eight 
modes  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant  have  even  an  earlier  origin, 
there  being  considerable  evidence  to  connect  them  with  the 
services  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  all  monuments  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning  unite  in  showing  that  the 
liturgical  worship  or  sacrificial  action  was  always  the  central 
part  of  Divine  service ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Reformation  heresies,  the  liturgy  and  ceremonial  were 
in  substance  and  general  features  the  same  as  they  had  been 
from  the  first. 

Those  heresies  rejected  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  denied, 
more  or  less,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ;  while 
exalting  the  ministry  of  the  preacher  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing beyond  the  barest  sacramental  forms.  Almighty  God 
prescribed  two  modes  for  man  to  exercise  religion ;  and  man 
has  accordingly  devoted  himself  in  both  those  modes  from  the 
day  when  Abel  ofiered  sacrifice  to  the  ten  thousand  masses  this 
morning  celebrated  all  over  the  world, — ^namely,  that  of  vocal 
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prayer  and  preaching,  and  that  of  liturgical  action.  But  of 
these  two  modes.  Protestantism  has  superexalted  the  one,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  discarded  the  other.  Protestantism  has 
treated  man  as  if  he  had  little  more  than  one  sense  and  one 
organ,  and  has  introduced  a  service  of  God  that  lies  almost 
wholly  between  the  lips  of  one  man  and  the  ears  of  his  fellows. 
Protestantism  has  thus  set  its  ban  upon  the  genius  of  the 
worship  of  all  ages,  in  which  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul, 
with  aU  his  senses  and  faculties  combined  in  one  united  har- 
mony of  action  and  supplication  to  worship  God  and  edify  his 
neighbour. 

Against  this  cold,  narrow,  insipid,  and  half-hearted  scheme 
of  religion,  by  which  public  worship  has  been  contracted  into 
the  forms  of  domestic  piety;  against  this  unscriptural,  un- 
patristic,  mere  philosophic  style  of  serving  God  with  nothing 
more  then  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  lips,''  a  reaction  has  come 
about,  of  which  we  as  yet  see  but  the  beginnings.  It  is  not 
for  us  here  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  reaction,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  indicates  the  growth  of  a  larger  and  keener  sense 
of  what  the  soul  needs,  and  a  deeper  instinct  of  what  God 
and  the  Christian  Faith  demand  of  us.  The  new  wine  of  a 
new  spirit  is  fermenting  in  skins  that  have  long  been  dry  and 
musty.  Men  are  looking  to  the  old  paths  and  asking  for  the 
ancient  ways,  and  are  coming  to  the  discovery  that  they  have 
been  under  the  domination  of  a  cruel  stepmother,  who  has 
not  only  kept  them  on  scanty  fare,  but  has  industriously  con- 
cealed from  them  the  nobleness  of  their  ancestry,  and  the  rich 
inheritance  that  has  been  diverted  from  them. 

The  study  of  Catholic  writings,  old  and  new,  and  the  trans- 
fusion into  our  language  of  Catholic  truth,  however  defectively 
accomplished,  has  revived  the  love  of  great  truths  and  vener- 
able mysteries  that  had  long  been  lost  sight  of.  Catholic 
solemnities  witnessed  either  at  home  or  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  study  of  Catholic  Liturgies,  have  opened  many  eyes  to  see 
the  nakedness  and  poverty  of  the  Protestant  services.  Kjaow- 
ledge  thus  revived,  imperfect  and  broken  though  it  be,  has  yet 
had  force  enough  to  stir  the  hearts  of  many,  and  to  take  shape 
and  action.  A  result,  and  not  the  least  remarkable,  is  seen  in 
the  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, — 
''  The  Directorium  Anglicanum,'' — a  book  which  has  already 
attained  notoriety  through  other  channels.  It  is  a  manual  for  the 
direction  of  the  Anglican  clergy  in  conducting  their  services ; 
in  the  shape  of  a  commentary  on  the  Rubrics  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  attempting  to  systematize  and  expand  those 
vague  and  scanty  formularies,  and  to  defend,  as  consistent  with 
them,  the  practices  usually  termed  "  the  Ritualistic  Movement." 
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We  can  at  least  accord  the  compilers  the  praise  of  boldness 
and  ingenuity ;  since  it  is  no  less  than  an  endeavour  to  convert 
the  Anglican  Order  of  Communion  into  a  Catholic  Mass,  and 
to  bring  the  other  ^^  Orders  ^'  and  ^'  Forms  ^^  in  that  book  into 
conformity  with  the  Breviary,  the  Ritual,  the  Pontifical,  and, 
even  the  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum. 

The  cast  of  the  book  is  one  to  provoke  a  smile  even  from  a 
Catholic  child,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amusement,  which  but 
for  the  seriousness  of  the  event,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
it  must  awaken  in  any  well-instructed  person.  For  it  is  an 
effort  to  solve  a  very  old  problem  in  a  very  new  way, — ^to  pour 
the  contents  of  the  hogshead  into  the  pint  measure,  or  to 
squeeze  a  giant  into  the  skin  of  a  dwarf.  Nor  would  this  be 
more  absurd  than  afiecting  to  force  the  whole  action  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Roman  Ritual  books  into  the  shreds  of  rubric 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

We  may  give  the  compilers  credit  for  seeing  the  error  which 
has  made  the  preacher  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  Church, 
and  for  putting  forward  forcibly  the  idea  of  a  distinct  object 
towards  which  the  devotion  of  the  worshipper  should  be 
directed,  as  well  as  of  public  worship  being  a  real  action,  and 
not  a  mere  dialogue  between  parson  and  clerk.  But,  with  a 
purpose  so  noble,  and  ideas  so  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind, 
which  are  enforced  in  the  First  Preface  in  language  beseeming 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  it  is  painful* to  find  such  a  change 
of  tone  in  the  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition.  The  style  there, 
only  too  much  like  what  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Union 
Review,  runs  into  what  may  be  called  slang  polemics.  The 
writer  allows  himself  to  adopt  the  modes  of  his  opponents,  to 
return  their  smart  hits  in  kiud,  and  to  treat  his  subject  more 
in  the  way  of  a  party  defence  of  a  Reform  Bill  than  as  the 
apologist  of  a  system  which,  whether  received  or  rejected, 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  to  all  concerned. 

And  while  the  compilers  profess  their  wish  to  revive  the 
right  idea  of  the  Bucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  to  cultivate  the 
decency  and  even  splendour  of  Divine  worship,  they  are  careful 
not  to  make  too  marked  a  profession  of  their  belief.  Apparently 
the  book  is  intended  to  be  used  by  persons  of  difierent  ways 
of  belief,  or  entertaining  different  "  views  '^  with  regard  to 
the  Holy  Mysteries;  for  in  a  note  on  the  first  page,  '^the 
word  'mass'  i^  stated  to  have  no  connection  with  the  doct- 
rine of  transubstantiation,"  while  elsewhere  that  term  is  used 
approvingly. 

While,  then,  the  system  of  this  work  seems  to  be  a  ceremonial 
without  a  Theology, — a  worship  without  a  defined  and  dogma- 
tic faith, — it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  the  state  of  mind  of  its 
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compilers.  Between  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Prayer-book  of 
1649  and  that  of  1662,  the  ancient  Canon  Law  and  modem 
Anglican  nsage,  the  Sarum  and  Roman  rites,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
say  what  authority  they  recognize.  What  master  do  they 
serve  ?  Can  they  give  a  true  allegiance  to  all  these  at  once  ? 
And  if  not,  which  is  the  final  referee  they  submit  to  ?  Is  it 
their  own  selves — the  compilers,  as  speaking  for  "our  Church," 
-^or  do  they  leave  it  to  each  individual  clergyman  ?  And 
can  they  thus  even  be  acting  in  thoroughly  good  faith  with 
themselves  ? 

We  know  the  position  of  a  Catholic  priest.  He  has  to 
make  a  conscience  of  obeying  the  rubric.  He  will  find  an 
authority  to  call  him  to  account  if  he  does  not,  and  a  guide  to 
instruct  him  if  in  doubt.  He  inherits  a  living  tradition,  and 
follows  a  system  taught  by  living  guides. 

But  the  compilers  of  this  work,  seeing  the  defects  of  their 
own  Prayer-book,  cast  about  to  supply  them.  If,  then,  we  try 
to  put  ourselves  in  their  position,  we  may  believe  the  mental 
process  to  be  some  such  as  the  following.  They  first  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  appropriate  every  Catholic  practice,  of 
the  use  of  which  any  instance  can  be  shown  in  the  Anglican 
Church  since  the  Reformation — no  matter  whether  by  any 
authority,  nor  whether  the  motive  of  its  use  be  religious  or 
not — ^thus  dragging  in  the  full  observance  of  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  besides  several  others,  because  those  days  are 
marked  by  certain  titles  in  the  Stationers'  or  other  almanacs. 
They  are,  perhaps,  not  far  wrong  in  believing  the  ancient  Canon 
Law  to  be  still  in  force ;  but  then,  they  make  no  exception 
in  cases  where  its  precepts  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrine, 
and  still  more  with  the  spirit  of  their  Prayer-book.  And, 
having  gained  such  a  step,  they  proceed  therefrom  boldly  to 
resuscitate  the  Sarum  rite.  This,  however,  is  a  feat  beyond 
tleir  power.  It  is  impossible  to  reanimate  a  defunct  system. 
It  will  not  live  again.  It  is  dead.  ''  There  is  no  voice,  nor  any 
to  answer."  The  prophet's  stafi*  may  be  laid  on  the  lifeless 
frame,  but  no  prophet  is  at  hand  to  call  it  back  to  life. 

We  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  they  seem  to  prefer  appeal- 
ing to  any  authority  rather  than  that  of  the  living  voice  of  the 
Church.  Though  the  Sarum  rite  is  derived  from  the  Roman, 
they  prefer  to  ignore  the  latter  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  quote 
the  former  as  the  observance  of  '^  our  Church."  But  it  happens 
not  seldom  that  the  Sarum  rubric  is  inapplicable,  or  not  suflS- 
ciently  explicit ;  and  then — for  we  cannot  call  them  wanting  in 
as8ui:ance — ^they  refer  to  Roman  authorities  as  the  practice  of 
the  Western  Church. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  we  read  that  '^  a  great 
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multitude  of  priests  obeyed  tte  faith/'  Thus  obedience  was 
the  spirit  and  disposition  in  which  the  faith  was  to  be  received 
even  by  those  appointed  to  teach  the  law  and  guide  others. 
And  the  work  before  us  so  far  acknowledges  this  principle  as 
to  speak  of  '^  a  scrupulous  ritualist/'*  But  what  can  be  the 
law  they  make  to  themselves  when  they  comply  with  that  of 
their  own  Church  only  by  stretching  it  to  the  utmost, — take 
up  with  another  and  an  abrogated  system  only  so  far  as  it  suits 
their  own  convenience ;  and,  finally,  acknowledge  the  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  only  far  enough  to  run  into  peril 
by  an  approach  within  hearing,  and  then  refusing  to  hearken 
to  her  call? 

What  theory  of  conscience  can  a  person  have  who,  professing 
himself  to  be  a  priest,  undertakes  to  bless  the  Holy  Oils, — a  func- 
tion that  has  always  been  reserved  to  bishops  in  the  Western 
Church  ?  What  faith  can  he  have  in  such  a  blessing  ?  If  he 
professes  to  act  as  a  priest  of  the  Western  Church,  what  pre- 
tence is  there  for  saying  that  the  right  to  give  this  blessing 
*'  reverts  to  the  priest  as  inherently  within  his  province ''  ?  t 

If  we  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  work,  we  find  some 
directions  absolutely  childish ;  such  as  that  '^  it  might  be 
expedient  to  use  white  wine  on  ferial  days,  and  red  on 
festivals /'J  And  others  enter  into  points  so  minute,  that  the 
observance  of  them  would  be  a  burden,  and  would  tend  only 
to  entangle  the  conscience,  instead  of  assisting  devotion.. 

It  is  remarkable  that  accuracy  has  so  far  been  attained  in 
general,  a  result  that  evinces  much  patient  research.  But  to 
show  the  diflSculty,  or  even  the  impossibility  of  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  a  traditional  system  merely  from  books,  we  will 
quote  a  few  instances  of  errors  of  fact  or  principle,  though  by 
no  means  all  that  might  be  given.  Thus  we  read  of  '*  rinsing 
the  chalice  after  the  purifications,''  §  which  should  only  be  done 
in  case  of  necessity,  perhaps  once  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  Again,  the  "  offertory  basin  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
altar  by  the  priest."  ||  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  and  perhaps  the  custom  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  offering  bread  and  wine  for  the  altar.  But  it 
is  not  right  that  anything  should  be  placed  on  the  altar  that 
is  not  used  in  the  sacrifice.  Further  on  is  a  recommendation 
of  a  "  white  moleskin  chasuble,  with  orphreys  of  scarlet 
cloth ;  "^  though  the  only  materials  permitted  to  be  used  for 
vestments  are  silk,  velvet,  and  gold  or  silver  t^sue.  The 
Editor  seems  himself  in  doubt,  for  he  quotes  an  authority  in  a 

•  Page  52.  t  Page  305.  t  Page  242. 

§  Pa^'e  10.  II  Page  11.  IT  Page  23. 
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note,  "  Item,  one  Awter  clotli  of  white  fusty  an  with  red  roses, 
with  a  crucifix ; ''  the  italics  being  his  own,  and  not  knowing 
that  an  antependiom,  as  this  must  have  been,  is  not  a  vest- 
ment. Afterwards  comes  the  direction,  '^  it  would  be  proper 
to  say  the  collects  of  commemorated  feasts  at  both  the  Holy- 
Communion  and  the  ordinary  oflfice  ;  but  the  head  collects 
of  seasons, — viz..  Advent  and  Lent,  at  Holy  Communion 
only ;  '*  *  though  the  commemoration  of  those  days,  the 
FeriaB  majores,  is  always  to  be  made  both  in  the  Divine  Oflfice 
and  the  Mass. 

The  glossary  at  the  end  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a 
diflTerent  hand  from  the  rest  of  the  work ;  as  there  are  discre- 
pancies between  them,  and  some  errors  in  the  glossary  are 
even  more  glaring ;  for  instance,  the  Cappa  Magna  is  explained 
as  '^a  cope  with  richer  orphreys  than  the  ferial  one;''t 
whereas  it  is  really  a  habit  of  silk  with  a  long  train  and  an 
ermine  cape,  peculiar  to  Bishops  and  Cardinals ;  and  of  Chrism 
it  is  said,  ''  we  do  not  use  it  except  for  the  sick,'^  J  though 
in  another  page  the  Chrism  is  rightly  distinguished  from  the 
Holy  Oil  of  the  8ick.§ 

We  cannot  overlook  an  error  of  doctrine  that  is  found 
almost  in  the  first  line,  where  it  is  said,  ^^  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  .  .  .  calls  directly  into  action  the  oflBce  of  our 
great  High  Priest,  not  only  to  present  our  prayers  to  the 
Father,  but  to  plead  anew  the  merits  of  His  own  adorable 
sacrifice.^^ll  Our  Blessed  Lord's  office  cannot  be  called  into 
action,  because  His  sacrifice  is  perpetual.  He  is  ^'High 
Priest /or  ever/' — not  only  in  duration  of  the  office,  but  also  in 
continuity  of  action.  He  is  "  always  living  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us.''  The  Priest  in  the  Mass  oflfers  Christ  as  a 
visible  sacrifice,  and  thus  communicates  and  appUes  to  us  the 
Adorable  Sacrifice  that  was  consummated  on  the  Cross,  and 
is  ever  being  presented  in  heaven.  But  he  cannot  be  said  to 
*'  call  directly  into  action  "  what  is  never  intermitted. 

There  is  a  more  serious  charge  to  be  made  against  the 
compilers  of  this  work,  on  account  of  the  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse heterodox  practices  in  the  Anglican  Church  by  alleged 
parallels  in  the  ancient  rite. 

Such  is,  the  trying  to  find  a  precedent  in  ancient  usage  for 
the  rehearsal  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  putting  the 
response  made  after  each  Commandment  on  a  level  with  the 
Kyrie  Eleison  of  the  Mass.^     This  was  too  much  even  for  the 

*  Page  52.  t  Page  352.  t  Page  353. 
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present  editor,  wlio  gives  it  up  as  ^^  a  singular  and  grievous 
innovation/' 

Sucli  again  is  pretending  to  call  the  *'  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant/'  "  a  Commemoration  of  the  Living  and  Dead ;  '*  * 
when  they  know  that  the  real  commemoration  of  the  Faithful 
departed  was  struck  out,  and  never  restored  in  the  sense  which 
that  title  implies. 

Still  more  violent  is  the  attempt  to  defend  the  rubric  which 
directs  that,  in  case  of  one  species  being  all  consumed  in  the 
Communion,  more  is  to  be  consecrated.  The  words  of  the 
rubric  are,  '^  If  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  be  all  spent 
before  all  have  communicated,  the  Priest  is  to  consecrate  more 
according  to  the  form  before  prescribed.''  Now  on  this  the 
compilers  say,  '^  The  rubric  is  a  perfectly  correct  and  simple 
transcript  of  the  old  Sarum  rule  in  the  Cautelae  Missee, — that 
if  a  priest  found  there  was  no  wine  in  the  cup,  after  he  had 
consecrated  the  bread,  he  was  to  begin  at  Simili  modo,  the 
previous  part  of  the  office  reckoning.  So  with  the  bread,  if  a 
priest  died,  or  fainted,  in  the  act  of  consecrating  it,  another 
priest  was  to  take  up  the  rite  at  Qui  pridie.  What  this  proves 
is,  that  unoblated  elements  might  be  consecrated,  the  previous 
oblation  counting.  The  whole  of  this  old  provision  is  in  some 
measure  a  justification  of  ours."  f  How  they  can  venture  to 
urge  such  an  excuse  passes  our  understanding.  They  could 
scarcely  fail  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  Church  in  her  various 
provisions  of  the  rubric  is  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
Sacrifice  when  once  begun.  To  insure  this  end,  everything 
else  is  to  give  way, — ^rubrics,  laws  of  the  Church,  and  the  very 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  so  far  as  unfinished.  It  is  true  that,  if  a 
priest  died  or  fainted  after  or  in  the  act  of  consecration,  an- 
other priest  is  to  complete  what  the  first  has  begun,  even  if  he^ 
be  not  fasting.  Or  in  case  of  imminent  danger,  from  earth- 
quake, flood,  fire,  or  irruption  of  enemies,  the  priest  may  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Communion,  and  having  received  the  sacred 
species,  may  omit  all  the  rest.  How  often  this  rubric  must 
have  been  acted  upon  in  this  country  during  the  times  of 
persecution,  when  the  pursuivants  came  breaking  in  during 
the  celebration,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  here  is  no 
parallel  whatever  for  the  case  contemplated  in  the  Anglican 
rubric.  There,  if  the  AngUcan  clergy  were  really  priests,  the 
sacrifice  has  been  already  completed,  and  the  minister  is  di- 
rected to  do  what  in  fact  woidd  be  to  celebrate  again,  but 
consecrating  only  in  one  kind.  It  would  be  no  less  than 
sacrilege.     And  such  a  crime  was  certainly  the  result  of  the 

*  Page  66.  t  Page  82. 
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rubric  in  its  first  introduction ;  for  it  first  came  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Mass  itself.  It  was  introduced  in  the  ^^  Order  of  Uom- 
munion/'  which  was  the  first  work  of  innovation  under  Edward 
VI.,  and  was  the  new  form  of  communicating  the  people  after 
the  celebration  of  Mass  according  to  Catholic  usage.  It  followed 
from  the  heretical  Lutheran  tenet  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is 
not  a  true  sacrifice,  but  only  a  communion;  and  thus  the 
communion  of  the  people  is  made  the  end  to  be  attained,  and 
not,  as  in  the  Catholic  rubric,  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  mode  in  which,  when  people 
rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Church,  they  involve  themselves 
in  greater  diflSculties  than  those  which  they  put  forward  as 
the  excuse  for  their  defection ;  for  the  very  innovation  which 
was  to  give  the  people  communion  in  both  kinds,  allowed,  and 
even  necessitated,  a  sacrilegious  consecration  in  one  kind  only. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  quoting  other  instances  of  excuses 
made,  which  we  cannot  admit  as  genuine,  and  in  which  the 
shifts  and  devices  resorted  to  would  be  laughable  if  the  object 
they  are  meant  to  cover  were  not  so  serious. 

An  Anglican  minister  of  '^  extreme  "  views — now  a  Catholic 
priest — ^was  once  consulted  as  to  the  expediency  of  collecting 
and  publishing  authorities  for,  and  examples  of,  CathoUc  prac- 
tices in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  feared 
the  result  would  be  "a  gaunt  Anglicanism.'*  His  instinct 
told  him  truly,  and  the  result  he  feared  has  come  to  pass. 

We  cannot  but  feel  uneasy  for  those  who  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  work,  and  for  those  who  follow  their  guidance. 
Our  fear  is,  that  some  of  them  at  least  make  strained  ex- 
cuses to  themselves,  either  for  adopting  practices  to  which 
they  have  not  been  used,  or  for  admitting  and  sanctioning 
other  things  that  are  part  of  the  system  they  are  in, — that 
they  know  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  these  excuses  are 
strained,  and  that  thus  they  are  acting  in  doubt,  and  are 
making  themselves  a  false  conscience.  Here  is  a  work 
which  treats  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  Real  Presence,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  terms  of  Catholic 
faith  and  piety;  yet  the  compilers  not  only  remain  in  the 
same  communion  with  those  who  deny  such  a  faith  and 
denounce  their  practices,  but  even  in  this  very  work  leave 
it  an  open  question  whether  practices  inconsistent  with  this 
behef  are  to  be  done  or  not.  What,  then,  can  be  their  own 
belief  ?  Does  not  their  work  wear  the  appearance  of  playing 
with  sacred  things  ? 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  and  anxiety  the  further 
development  of  this  strange  movement.  Meantime,  as  the 
principle  of  Protestantism  is   private  judgment   in   religion 
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both  in  belief  and  practice,  a  right  to  choose  the  authorities 
to  be  followed,  and  to  follow  them  only  so  far  as  it  suits  a 
person^s  own  will,  we  part  under  the  impression  that  there 
are  no  greater  Protestants  in  the  Established  Church  than 
the  compilers  and  editors  of  the  "  Directorium  Anglicanum/' 


Art.  Vn.— two  CRITICISMS  ON  THE  DUBLIN 

REVIEW. 

The  jDvhlin  Beview,    New  Series  :  Nos.  I. -XIV. 

WHEN  we  started  the  New  Series  of  this  Review,  we  issued 
no  kind  of  prospectus ;  and  now  also  we  are  in  some 
sense  ashamed  to  detain  the  reader,  even  for  a  few  pages,  on 
a  matter  personal  to  ourselves.  But  we  are  told  of  two  criti- 
cisms as  very  frequently  made  on  this  Rkview,  which  show  so 
complete  a  misapprehension — the  one  of  our  plan,  the  other  of 
our  principles, — that  after  much  deliberation  we  have  thought 
it  better  expressly  to  notice  them. 

Firstly  then,  we  have  received  of  late  more  than  one  friendly 
but  urgent  remonstrance,  on  what  is  considered  the  undue 
preponderance  given  by  us  to  Theology.  We  feel  th^  most 
sincere  respect  for  many  of  our  kind  critics;  and  as  we 
cannot  show  that  respect  by  adopting  their  suggestion, 
we  are  the  more  anxious  to  show  it  by  giving  our  reasons 
for  dissent.  Our  simplest  course  then  will  be  to  explain 
distinctly  what  are  .the  objects  at  which  we  have  aimed 
throughout.  For  certainly  if  we  had  made  any  profession 
of  treating,  on  their  own  ground,  the  various  branches  of 
secular  science  and  literature,  the  execution  of  our  plan 
would  have  been  a  most  undeniable  and  signal  failure.  But 
then  we  never  made  the  slightest  profession  of  the  kind. 
Is  every  periodical  to  write  about  everything?  or  may  not 
an  editor  choose  one  particular  class  of  subjects,  and  abstain 
from  troubling  his  head  about  others?  The  latter  certainly 
has  been  our  own  conception.  We  are  most  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  issue  in  important  service ; 
but  we  state  a  simple  matter  of  fact  in  saying,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  which  the  present  editor  would  find  practicable. 

In  truth,  the  ends  at  which  we  have  aimed  have  been  such 
as  the  following ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  any  one  calls 
them  narrow  and  paltry.  To  assist  our  readers,  so  far  as  oar 
humble  position  and  opportunity  xnav  permit^  in  grasping 
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those  great  Objects  of  Faith  which  are  to  be  man^s  light  during 
his  pilgrimage  :  in  sympathizing  with  sanctity,  and  detesting 
worldUness  under  its  various  disguises  of  naturalism,  national- 
ism, and  intellectualism :  in  apprehending  the  Church's  full 
prerogatives  and  authority:  in  understanding  her  past  history: 
in  being  proof  against  the  shameful  misrepresentations  every- 
where prevalent  concerning  that  history :  in  rendering  most 
unreserved  loyalty  and  homage  to  the  Holy  See :  in  recog- 
nizing the  infaUibility  of  that  See  in  its  widest,  and  fullest 
extent :  in  discerning  the  true  position  of  the  rock  of  Rome 
amidst  the  ocean  of  modem  European  politics :  in  appre- 
ciating the  character  and  basis  of  Christian  civilization:  in 
abhorring  the  Revolution  and  its  principles  :  in  seeing  through 
the  sophisms  of  anti-Christian  and  anti-Catholic  philosophy : 
in  realizing  the  frightful  evils  of  mixed  education,  whether  to 
the  lower  or  (still  more  emphatically)  to  the  higher  classes  :  in 
estimating  the  various  secular  questions  of  the  day,  according 
to  the  true  and  high  Catholic  standard;  as  God  estimates 
them ;  as  the  Church  teaches  her  children  to  regard  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  course  proposed  by  the  Holy  Father  to  a 
Catholic  journalist,  in  his  brief  on  the  Civilta  ;  *  of  this  kind 
is  the  course  which  we  have  ourselves  attempted  to  follow. 
Such  ends  by  no  means  exclude  a  treatment  of  secular  sub- 
jects ;  on  the  contrary,  they  absolutely  require  such  treatment*: 
but  undoubtedly  they  determine  its  limits  and  its  method.  We 
hope  henceforth,  as  hitherto,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  such  matter;  only  our  selection  of  it 
will  always  mainly  depend  on  its  connection  with  religion. 
We  by  no  means  confine  ourselves — ^like  a  purely  theological 
Review — to  the  science  of  Theology ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only 
science  which  we  handle  for  its  own  sake.  No  portion  of 
the  secular  field  is  external  to  our  plans,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
bearing  on  the  principles  of  Catholic  moraUty ;  on  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  on  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
secular  science  and  literature  in  itself, — and  so  far  as  it  has 

*  "  We  did  not  fail  again  and  again  to  uige  men  ....  that,  principally 
under  the  guidance  each  man  of  his  own  bishop,  they  should  by  their  writings 
defend  our  august  religion,  refute  its  assailants,  detect,  expose,  overthrow  so 
many  monstrous  prodigies  of  their  opinions,  and  enlighten  with  truth  espe- 
cially the  minds  of  unwary  men  and  of  inexperienced  youth.  ... 

"  In  order  that  there  should  ever  be  certain  appointed  men  who,  being 
heartily  devoted  to  Us  and  to  this  Chair  of  Peter,  and  eminent  for  their  love 
of  Our  most  holy  religion,  and  celebrated  for  sound  and  solid  doctrine  and 
erudition,  may  be  able  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  by  their  writings  to  defend 
unirUermittingly  Catholic  interofts  and  sound  doctrine^  and  to  vindicate  the 
same  from  the  fallacies,  injustices,  and  errors  of  opponents,'^  &c.  &c.  &c. 

See  the  whole  Brief,  in  our  number  for  last  July,  pp.  229-233. 
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no  relation  to  faitli  and  morals, — ^is  excluded  from  our  design. 
Of  course  from  time  to  time  we  may  fill  up  a  gap  with  such 
neutral  and  harmless  matter  as  presents  itself  at  the  moment ; 
but  our  choice  of  subjects  lies  wholly  in  the  above-named 
direction. 

Now  we  are  undoubtedly  filled  with  shame  on  looking  back 
at  the  career  of  this  Review,  under  its  present  editorship ; 
but  for  a  very  difierent  reason  from  that  which  our  critics 
would  suggest.  We  are  ashamed  of  the  deplorable  inadequacy, 
with  which  we  have  performed  so  noble  and  so  sacred  a  task ; 
and  we  feel  deeply,  that  to  succeed  in  it  at  all  satisfactorily, 
would  require  the  highest  and  most  concentrated  energies  of 
many  minds  of  the  very  highest  order.  This,  then,  is  the 
answer  we  would  give  to  those  friendly  counsellors  who  wish 
us  to  extend  our  range.  Our  present  enterprise  by  itself  is  too 
momentous  and  too  arduous  for  our  power ;  to  avoid  ignomi- 
nious failure  therein,  we  must  give  it  our  exclusive  attention ; 
to  aim  at  more  would  be  simply  to  break  down.  And  at  last, 
why  should  we  wish  to  aim  at  more  ?  Our  large  and  increas- 
ing circulation  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  number  of  Catholics 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  who  are  interested  in  what  we 
ofifer  them.  Why  are  we  to  be  more  remiss  in  a  work  of  con- 
siderable moment,  on  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged ; — 
in  order  to  enter  on  one  totally  diSerent,  of  greatly  inferior 
importance,  and  for  which  we  have  neither  incUnation  nor 
capacity  ? 

Even  while  concentrating  our  energies  on  one  field,  we  have 
failed  deplorably  in  its  due  cultivation.  There  are  two  subjects 
in  particular,  on  which  we  have  been  signally  deficient.  We 
have  hitherto  said  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  to  meet  the 
various  objections  brought  in  these  days  against  dogmatic  and 
revealed  rehgion,  on  moral  grounds ;  on  grounds  of  history ; 
on  grounds  of  physical  science.  And  we  have  been  almost 
silent  on  those  vitally  momentous  questions,  which  may  be 
comprised  under  the  general  name,  '*  interests  of  the  Catholic 
poor.^'  It  has  been  a  great  consolation  to  us  under  our  short- 
comings in  this  latter  respect,  to  find  such  excellent  service 
done  by  our  admirable  and  invaluable  contemporary,  T}t,e 
Month.  No  words  of  acknowledgement  and  gratitude  can  be 
too  strong  for  its  successive  papers  on  workhouses,  prisons, 
and  now  on  Protestant  proselytism  in  Ireland.  We  entreat 
those  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to 
procure  The  Month  for  March,  April,  May,  and  December, 
1866 ;  and  lay  practically  to  heart  the  facts  they  will  see  there 
set  forth.  May  God  bless  and  reward  the  writer  for  his  pious 
labour  I     And  returning  to  the  Dublin  Review,  it  will  be 
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inferred  from  our  remarks,  that  if  we  were  able  to  obtain  satis- 
factory contributions  on  the  two  particulars  above  mentioned, 
we  would  gladly  assign  to  them  a  large  and  prominent  place ; 
so  that  (to  this  extent  at  least)  our  secular  matter  may  pos- 
sibly hereafter  occupy  even  a  less  proportion  of  our  pages  than 
it  has  hitherto  done. 

Such  then,  in  brief,  is  our  plan.  Whether  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  things  secular  shall  be  found  in  any  given  number, 
is  a  matter  more  or  les»  of  accident.  But  that  things  secular 
shall  be  treated,  so  far  as  possible,  exclusively  in  their  relation 
to  things  spiritual,  this  is  our  very  aim  and  endeavour. 

The  second  criticism  of  which  we  have  heard  is,  that  our 
tone  is  too  peremptory  and  overbearing ;  that  we  erect  our  own 
private  opinion  into  a  kind  of  shibboleth  (as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  us) ;  and  that  we  speak  of  those  who  oppose  our* 
own  private  views,  just  as  though  they  opposed  the  Church's 
authoritative  teaching.  We  really  do  not  think  that  this  criti- 
cism would  have  been  made,  unless  objectors  had  conftised  in 
their  mind  two  questions  most  absolutely  and  entirely  distinct. 
It  is  a  most  intelligible  charge,  e.gr.,  to  say  that  we  stretch  the 
Church's  infallibility  a  great  deal  too  far ;  and  it  is  a  most 
intelligible  charge  to  say  that  we  are  peremptory  and  over- 
bearing, on  questions  which  we  admit  to  be  open.  But  the 
two  charges  are  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  a  charge  of 
forgery  from  one  of  burglary.  Let  us  consider  them  succes- 
sively. 

Do  we,  then,  stretch  too  far  the  Church's  infallibility  ?  We 
will  begin  with  one  particular  on  which  we  have  spoken  a  good 
deal.  There  is  a  large  body  of  teaching  contained  in  Papal 
Allocutions,  Encyclicals,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  accepted 
(as  in  this  day  all  such  documents  always  are)  by  the  Catholic 
Episcopate.  We  have  carefully  distinguished  indeed  (see  e.g. 
Jan.  1865,  p.  51)  this  actual  teaching  on  one  hand  from  argu^ 
ments,  obiter  dicta^  &c.,  on  the  other  hand.  But  we  have  con- 
sistently maintained  (1)  that  this  body  of  teaching  is  infallibly 
true,  and  (2)  that  the  contradictory  opinion  is  unsound,  censur- 
able, condemned  by  the  Church.  Certainly — considering  that 
some  Catholics,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  avoiv  this  contra- 
dictory opinion — we  should  have  pursued  a  peremptory  and 
overbearing  course,  had  we  assumed  our  thesis  to  be  correct 
without  giving  any  grounds  for  the  opinion.  But  we  entered 
at  great  length  on  those  grounds ;  and,  to  facilitate  reference, 
Dr.  Ward  collected  all  the  relevant  matter  into  one  volume. 
Liberals  emphatically  profess  to  go  by  reason ;  and  we  really 
indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  attempt  to  grapple  with  our 
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reasoning.  Fond  delusion  !  They  have  shrunk  from  the  field 
of  fair  and  open  argument,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  easy 
and  ready  path  of  declamation  and  invective.  If  their  proce- 
dure had  been  called  '^  peremptory  and  overbearing/^  we  could 
have  understood  what  was  meant ;  but  how  such  terms  can  be 
applied  to  ourselves  in  this  matter,  it  baffles  us  to  conjecture. 

A  second  thesis,  advocated  by  us,  has  been  that  the  Church 
is  infallible  (to  use  the  language  of  theologians)  not  as 
''testis^'  only,  but  as  "judex''  and  "magistra.''  In  other 
words,  we  have  maintained  that  her  practical  no  less  than  her 
formal  teaching  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  Voice  of  God ;  and 
that  the  contradictory  opinion  is  unsound  and  censurable.  We 
entered  into  this  matter  at  considerable  length  last  April, 
pp.  421-438 ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  answer  our  argument.  Which  Une  of  conduct 
is  justly  considered  "  peremptory  and  overbearing ''  ?  That  of 
giving  reasons  for  one's  intellectual  position,  or  of  refusing  to 
give  them? 

A  third  thesisof  ours  has  been,  that  the  Church  authoritatively 
and  infaUibly  condemns  what  many  Protestants  call  the  principle 
of  religious  hberty ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tenet  that  a  State 
exceeds  its  jurisdiction  in  refusing  toleration  to  religious  error. 
Here,  again,  we  have  not  based  the  statement  on  our  own 
".  ipse  dixit."  We  have  argued  at  length  that  the  "  Mirari  vos  " 
(January,  1865,  pp.  58-66)  and  the  "  Quanta  curfi,,"  with  its 
appended  Syllabus  (April,  1865,  pp.  487-492),  indubitably  esta- 
blish our  thesis.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  most  careful 
on  every  occasion  to  argue,  that  the  Church  has  never  censured 
Catholic  rulers  for  giving  the  fullest  religious  liberty  to  every 
hereditary  Protestant  sect,  even  in  a  country  where  Catholics 
are  numerically  very  preponderant;  and,  moreover,  that 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  such 
liberty  being  granted.  We  have  only  explained,  in  harmony 
with  the  Church's  teaching,  that  that  is  a  far  higher  and  hap- 
pier state  of  things,  in  which  the  whole  people  is  Cathohc ;  and 
in  which  the  introduction  of  any  non- Catholic  worship  is  strin- 
gently forbidden.  We  have  given  at  length,  we  say,  our  rea- 
sons for  so  interpreting  the  Church's  language ;  while,  as  to 
those  who  accuse  us  of  "  peremptory  and  overbearing  temper," 
not  one  of  them  has  even  attempted  (so  far  as  we  know)  to 
give  it  any  diflTerent  explanation.  , 

And,  to  give  another  final  instance,  we  have  designated  as  a 
condemned  error  the  opinion,  that  scholastic  theology  is  no 
longer  suitable  to  the  Church's  needs.  But  really  on  this 
matter  the  13th  proposition  of  the  Syllabus  is  so  very  explicit, 
that  no  second  interpretation  is  even  imaginable. 
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Now,  on  these  respective  theses  and  such  as  these,  we  should 
be  utterly  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  had  ever  so  written,  as  to 
imply  that  the  contradictory  tenets  can  be  lawfully  held  by  a 
Catholic.  We  have  felt  it  a  sacred  duty,  whenever  we  have 
mentioned  these  theses,  to  indicate  by  our  tone  that  whoever 
contradicts  them  (however  excellent  his  character  and  his 
motives)  is  in  real  truth  uttering  unsound  doctrine  and,  re- 
belling against  the  Church'^s  authority.  If  this  be  what  is 
called  "  peremptory  and  overbearing  ''  —  never  to  treat  a 
denial  of  the  Church's  doctrine  in  any  other  tone  than  that  of 
confident  reprobation — we  sincerely  hope,  by  God's  grace,  we 
shall  always  continue  to  deserve  the  charge. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Christian  prudence  and 
moderation  requirq  a  writer  to  consider,  not  merely  whether 
what  he  says  is  true;  nor  even  whether  it  has  been  sealed 
by  the  Church's  infallible  impress  :  but  also  whether  its  incul- 
cation at  this  particular  time  be  conducive  to  the  Church's 
benefit.  A  peremptory  and  overbearing  spirit  may  be  dis- 
played, not  only  in  pressing  as  certain  a  doubtful  doctrine,  but 
also  in  pressing  unwisely  and  unseasonably  a  doctrine  which  is 
certain.  We  think  this  opinion  so  undeniably  true  and  so  very 
important,  that  we  entreat  the  reader's  careful  attention  to  a 
somewhat  long  extract,  in  which  we  have  treated  it.  After 
arguing  last  April  against  Dr.  Pusey's  projects  of  union,  one 
of  our  concludmg  remarks  was  the  following : — 

An  Unionist  [we  said]  may  address  to  us  the  following  objection  : — "  You 
^  have  admitted,  after  all,  in  this  very  article,  that  truth  is  not  invariably  to 
"  be  placed  before  peace  ;  you  have  admitted  that  this  or  that  doctrine — 
"  even  though  infallibly  sanctioned  by  the  Church — may  yet  under  peculiar 
"  circumstances  be  legitimately  waived  and  put  into  abeyance,  for  the  sake  of 
^  Christian  harmony.  But  in  admitting  this,  you  emphatically  condemn  the 
"  course  undeviatingly  pursued  by  you  gentlemen  of  the  Dublin  Review. 
"  Let  me  take  two  tenets,  which  you  have  been  forward  in  advocating :  viz. 
"  (1)  The  infallibility  of  Papal  Encyclicals  or  AQocutions  ;  and  (2)  the  legiti- 
**  macy  and  advisableness,  in  certain  coimtries,  of  the  Catholic  ruler  refusing 
"  civil  toleration  to  heretics.  You  will  certainly  admit  that  no  tenets  can 
'*  tend  more  powerfully  than  these  to  inflame  differences  and  exasperate 
"  spirits.  Let  me  grant,  then,  for  argument's  sake  (what  in  fact  I  totidly 
"  deny)  that  these  tenets  are  true  ;  yet,  have  you  not  been  arguing,  in  this 
**  very  article,  that  the  Church  will  often,  under  circumstances,  forbear  from 
"  insisting  on  what  she  regards  as  tme,  that  Christian  unity  may  be  the 
"  better  promoted  ?  From  your  own  mouths  we  judge  you,  reckless  and 
"  mischievous  firebrands  that  you  are." 

Such  an  objection  may  have  occurred  to  many  readers :  it  undoubtedly 
requires  an  answer,  and  we  wiU  express  our  answer  with  the  utmost  frank> 
ness.    But  we  must  first  state  our  own  principle  somewhat  more  distinctly. 
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There  is  a  large  body  of  truths,  taught  by  God  to  the  Apostles,  and  pro- 
posed by  the  Church  as  having  been  thus  taught.  These  constitute  the 
Deposit  of  Faith ;  and  they  are  earnestly  inculcated  by  the  Church,  in  all 
places  and  under  all  circumstances.  There  is  further  a  large  body  of  doc- 
trines, infallibly  determined  by  the  Church,  which  are  intimately  connected 
indeed  with  the  Deposit,  but  are  no  integral  part  thereof.  In  regard  to 
any  one  of  these  doctrines,  there  is  a  possibility,  we  admit,  that  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  its  prominent 
exhibition.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  Catholic  is  called  to  account  for  bringing 
forward  tenets,  which  cause  public  prejudice  against  the  Church  ; — he  gives  no 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge^  by  proving  that  these  tenets  are  true ;  or  even 
that  tJie  Church  has  infallibly  sanctioned  them  :  he  was  boimd  also  to  consider 
whether  their  enforcement  at  this  particular  moment  were  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christian  prudence. 

Now,  this  very  principle  is  urged  against  us  to  our  condemnation.  But 
let  our  readers  carefully  observe  the  qualification  with  which  we  have  invari- 
ably accompanied  it.  Under  particular  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Faith  are  better  promoted  by  waiving  some  indubit- 
able doctrine  than  by  insisting  on  it.  But  who  is  to  judge  on  the  existence  of 
such  drcumstances  ?  We  answer  emphatically,  the  Church.  The  problem 
involved  is  so  complex  and  intricate  that  no  individual  can,  without  the 
wildest  presumption,  dream  of  solving  it  for  himself!  It  is  the  Church, 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  is  competent  to  point  out  the 
true  course.  We  are  speaking  throughout,  as  above  explained,  not  on  the 
dogmata  of  faith,  but  on  other  doctrines  connected  with  those  dogmata. 
And  just  as  it  is  to  the  Clyirch  alone  that  we  look  when  we  desire  to  know 
which  of  these  doctrines  are  infallibly  true  ; — so  it  is  to  the  Church  alone 
that  we  look  when  we  desire  to  know  which  of  these  doctrines,  being  infallibly 
true,  should,  under  particular  circumstances,  be  prominently  and  urgently 
enforced. 

Here,  then,  is  our  vindication.  We  have  laid  earnest  stress  on  the  two 
tenets  named  above  by  our  imaginary  opponent.  Why  have  we  laid  on  them 
such  earnest  stress  ?  Not  through  any  trust  in  our  own  private  judgment 
but  because  the  Church  herself  called  on  us  so  to  do  ;  because  in  these  times 
a  Catholic  writer  would  have  disloyally  failed  in  his  allegiance,  had  he  acted 
otherwise.  For  several  years  past  the  Holy  Father  has  been  energetically 
summoning  all  Catholics  to  hold  interiorly  a  certain  doctrine  on  lus  civil 
princedom.  But  this  doctrine  neither  is,  nor  possibly  can  be,  defined  as  of 
faith ;  he  has  therefore  been  energetically  summoning  all  Catholics  to  hold 
interiorly  a  certain  doctrine  which  is  not  of  faith.  It  is  the  Pope  himself, 
then,  "  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,** "  the  teacher  of  Christians,"  who  has  sum- 
moned Catholic  vmters  to  vindicate  the  due  authority  of  those  doctrinal 
determinations  which  are  not  definitions  of  faith.  Nor  has  he  been  less 
emphatic  [of  late],  whether  by  word  or  action,  in  denoimcing  that  anti- 
Catholic  principle,  called  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  which  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  so  often  condemned  under  its  various  shapes.  The  **  Mirari  vos  " 
— ^the  recent  Encyclical  and  Syllabus — use  expressions  quite  as  strong  as  any 
which  we  have  employed ;  or  rather  considerably  stronger.    It  has  been  our 
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one  rmshf  our  highett  ambition^  to  follow  humbly  his  a/uthoritative  guidance^ — 
not  only  as  to  what  doctrines  we  shall  bdieve,  but  also  as  to  what  doctrines 
we  shall  urgently  proclaim  and  vindicate. 

So  mucli,  then,  in  regard  to  those  theses  which  the  Church 
has  infallibly  taught.  But  there  are  various  other  opinions 
which  we  have  earnestly  maintained ;  opinions  from  which  the 
best  Catholics  may  most  widely  dissent.  Have  we  been 
peremptory  and  overbearing  in  our  mode  of  advocating  these  ? 
We  wUl  not  confidently  assert  the  negative ;  but  we  will  at 
least  say  that  we  have  been  constantly  on  our  guard  against 
the  danger,  and  that  we  really  doubt  whether  we  have 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  tolerance  and  moderation.  At 
all  events  we  promise  beforehand  that,  if  any  instance  is 
shown  of  such  transgression,  we  will  publicly  express  repent- 
ance for  our  offence. 

Two  instances  occur  to  us  at  the  moment  of  open  questions, 
on  which  articles  have  appeared;  and  on  which  both  the 
respective  writers  and  the  editor  have  entertained  extremely 
strong  personal  convictions.  One  of  these  is  public  school 
education:  concerning  which  the  editor  feels  intensely;  for 
he  spent  the  six  unhappiest  years  of  his  life  under  a  system, 
which  (so  far  as  his  own  bitter  experience  goes)  he  considers 
nnmixedly  demoralizing  and  hateful.  A  second  is  what  may 
be  called  the  negro  question.  That  feeling  towards  the  negro 
which  prevails  at  this  moment  among  very  many  English- 
men— a  curious  reaction  from  earlier  excess  on  the  opposite 
side — ^is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  very  serious  ethical  disease 
and  calamity.  It  is  one,  we  think,  which  calls  loudly  for  the 
animadversion  of  any  periodical,  which  desires  to  promote  true 
Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men  and 
the  claims  of  our  co-redeemed.  Fr6m  this  point  of  view  we 
have  considered  in  various  articles  both  the  American  conflict 
and  the  Jamaican  disturbances :  our  main  interest  in  both 
these  events  having  been  our  profound  dislike  of  a  certain 
anti-negro  fanaticism,  which  seems  to  us  just  now  dominant 
among  some  classes  of  Englishmen.  These  two  instances 
may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  tests  of  the  general  spirit  in  wliich 
we  have  written.  We  ask,  have  we  in  either  of  them  offended 
against  due  Christian  moderation  ?  While  arguing  earnestly 
for  our  own  convictions,  have  we  implied  ever  so  distantly  any 
disparaging  remark  against  those  Catholics,  who  might  differ 
from  us  ever  so  extremely  ?  We  really  believe  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  even  be  alleged. 

Then,  again,  to  take  another  illustration.  While  the  Church 
has  always  protested  most  emphatically  against  the  principle 
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of  mixed  education  (see  e.  g.  prop.  48  of  the  Syllabus  *),  it  was 
for  some  time  an  open  question  in  England^  whether  the 
proposal  of  a  Catholic  college  at  Oxford  were  or  were  not 
consistent  with  the  Churches  doctrine.  During  that  period 
(October,  1864)  we  argued  most  earnestly  against  the  pro- 
posal. Whoever  reads  our  article  will  see  that  we  spoke  through- 
out with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  writer  to  whom  we  were 
replying ;  though  we  certainly  thought,  and  think,  that  English 
Catholics  were  then  threatened  with  a  more  formidable  danger 
than  has  impended  since  the  days  of  Milner  and  C.  Butler. 

We  must  repeat  our  apologies  for  having  brought  these 
personal  matters  before  the  reader^s  attention.  But  we  wish, 
of  course,  to  do  the  Church  the  best  service  in  our  power,  be 
that  power  great  or  small.  And  it  is  plain  that  we  should  be 
grievously  impaired  in  every  effort  of  the  kind,  if  such  miscon- 
ceptions prevailed  as  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  our  present 
article  to  remove. 


Art.  VIII.  — dr.  M^COSH^S   "INTUITIONS   OF  THE 
MIND  ''  AND  "  EXAMINATION  OF  MILL'S  PHILO- 

SOPHY.^'t 

[The  writer  of  the  following  paper  is  of  the  ontologistic  schooL  A  previous 
contribution  of  his  appeared  in  our  number  for  October,  1866 ;  and  we  ex- 
plained on  that  occasion  that  this  Review  is  by  no  means  conmiitted  to  the 
particular  school  in  question.  We  are  not  then  responsible  for  the  ensuing 
remarks  on  Dr.  M^Cosh,  but  only  for  the  opinion  that  they  contain  nothhig 
which  a  Catholic  has  not  the  fullest  right  to  hold,  if  it  commends  itself  to 
his  judgment.] 

THERE  are  few  writers  upon  metapliysics,  in  England  or 
in  Scotland,  whose  names  are  in  any  way  upon  a  par 
with  that  of  the  author  of  the  two  works  at  the  head  of  iJiis 
paper.  On  many  great  and  important  pointsj  he  diflTers  as 
widely  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  he  does  from  Mr.  Mill,  and 
yet  the  acknowledged  inheritor  of  Sir  William's  mantle,  Dr. 

•  *'  That  method  of  instructing  youth  can  be  approved  by  Catholic  men, 
which  is  disjoined  from  the  Cathohc  Faith  and  the  Church's  power ;  and 
which  regards  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  knowledge  of  the  natural 
order  alone,  and  the  ends  of  social  life  on  earth.'' 

t  The  Iniuitums  of  the  Mind  inductively  investigated.  Second  and 
revised  edition.  By  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1866. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S,  MilVs  Philosophy,  being  a  DefenoB  of 
Fundamental  TrtUh.    By  the  same  Author.     1866. 

X  E.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  See  "  Method  ci  the 
Divine  Government,'*  &c,  p.  640. 
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Mansel^  can  scarcely  ever  quote  from  his  writings  without 
prefacing  his  extract  with  a  complimentary  phrase  to  the 
*'  distinguished  Christian  philosopher  of  the  present  day/'* 

Dr.  M^Coshwas  bom  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  year  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In 
1850  he  brought  out  a  large  work,  over  600  pages  octavo,  on 
*'  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,'' 
which,  notwithstanding  numerous  passages  of  marked  ability 
and  even  rare  originality,  is  upon  the  whole  rather  heavy.  It 
has,  however,  reached  an  eighth  edition.  Two  or  three  of  the 
dissertations  which  form  the  Appendix  having  a  direct  meta- 
physical bearing,  will  probably,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  works  under  review,  call  for  some  passing  word  of  inquiry 
or  comment.  In  1851  he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
post  which,  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  great  advantage 
to  his  pupils,  he  has  since  held;  and,  in  1856,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Dickie,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen's 
College,  he  published  the  '^  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends 
in  CreatioD,"  a  work  which  has  run  through  two  editions,  and 
is  now  out  of  print.  Between  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Intuitions "  and  of  the  "  Examination,"  &c.,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  '^  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural," 
which  may,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  thereto,  be  regarded 
as  Part  First  of  a  work  on  the  "  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, Supernatural  and  Spiritual,"  which  he  intended  should 
follow  the  ''  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and 
Moral."  Like  the  treatise  that  preceded  it,  there  is  nothing 
to  call  forth  any  special  remark  in  a  paper  such  as  this,  upon 
metaphysics,  with  the  exception  of  Article  I.  of  the  Appendix, 
which  exhibits  very  clearly  the  baneful  influence  which  the 
Hamiltonian  '^  Nescience,"  elaborated  by  Mansel  and  pushed 
to  its  final  consequence  by  Mill,  has  exerted  upon  Oxford 
philosophy. 

As  a  metaphysician,  it  is  by  the  '^  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  " 
that  Dr.  M'Cosh  must  stand  or  fall,  and  yet  its  publication  is 
posterior  in  date  to  Dr.  Mansel' s  eulogy  of  the  writer.  The 
'^ Examination  of  Mr.  Mill's  Philosophy"  is  but  a  special 
application  of  the  writer's  theory  of  fundamental  truth  as 
elaborated  in  the  '^Intuitions,"  to  the  refutation  of  Mill's 
basis  of  attack  upon  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton.  Hence  a  due 
appreciation  of  it,  whether  for  agreement  or  disagreement, 
must  necessarily  be  consequent  upon  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  larger  and  previous  work.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  "  Intuitions   of  the   Mind  "  should  come  first  under 


*  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  p.  192. 
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notice,  and  that  the  "  Examination  &c/'  should  be  dealt  with 
subsequently. 

The  preface  to  the  first  of  these  contams  as  clear  a  state- 
ment as  can  be  met  with,  or  even  desired,  of  the  two  grand 
opposing  problems  of  metaphysical  science.  The  author  has  a 
very  vivid  perception,  and  gives  a  very  lucid  account,  of  the 
precise  points  of  difference  between  the  two  adverse  schools  of 
thought.  And  though  professing  to  apply  induction  to. 
philosophy,  he  expresses  himself  most  forcibly  against  those 
experimentaUsts  or  sensationahsts  who  hold  that  the  sdbile  has 
its  basis  or  origin  in  the  sensible,  or,  in  other  words,  who  main- 
tain that  the  mind  derives  all  its  knowledge  from  obser- 
vation and  experience.  "  I  would  as  soon,^'  he  says,  '^beheve 
that  there  are  no  such  agents  as  heat,  chemical  affinity,  and 
electricity  in  physical  nature,  as  that  there  are  no  immediate 
perceptions  and  native-bom  convictions  in  this  mind  of  ours. 
I  look,  indeed,  upon  the  one  kind  of  agents,  like  the  other,  to 
be  among  the  deepest  and  most  potent  at  work  in  this  world, 
mental  and  material ;  and  the  one  class,  like  the  other,  while 
operating  every  instant  on  soul  and  body,  are  apt  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  view.^^  *  These  ^'  innate  perceptions,'*  or  intuit 
tions,  he  regards  as  the  result  of  "  the  capacity  which  the  mind 
has  of  perceiving  objects  and  truths  at  once  without  a  pro- 
cess.*'  t  ^^^  1^6  proceeds  to  set  down  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  for  induction,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
"  They  (immediate  perceptions)  discover  themselves  only  by 
their  effects,  and  their  law  can  be  detected  only  by  a  careful 
observation  of  its  actings.*'  And  again,  ^'By  introspection 
we  may  look  on  them  in  operation ;  by  abstraction  or  analysis 
wo  may  separate  the  essential  pecuHarity  from  the  rough  con- 
crete presentations  j  and  by  generalization,  rise  to  the  law 
which  they  follow.**  J  The  same  train  of  thought  is  continued 
in  two  other  passages,  which  so  completely  exhibit  the  author's 
view  of  the  whole  question  under '  treatment  that  the  reader 
will  readily  welcome  their  insertion  in  extenso. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  method  pursued,  as  it  is  not  on  the 
one  hand  to  be  confounded  with  an  ambitious  transcendentalism  which 
declines  to  ask  help  from  observation,  so  it  is  as  little,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  identified  with  a  miserable  empiricism.  I  do  not  expect  to  discover  what 
are  the  native  principles  of  the  mind  by  h  priori  speculation,  but  neither  do 
I  profess  by  observation  to  lay  or  construct  a  foundation  on  which  to  rear 
fundamental  truth  I  am  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  charged  with  a  con- 
tradiction, as  if  I  resorted  to  experience  for  a  basis  or  ground  of  principles 

*  Page  2.         t  Preface  to  Second  Edition.  J  Page  3. 
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which  I  represent  as  original  and  independent.  I  employ  induction  simply 
as  a  mean  or  method  of  finding  laws  which  are  prior  to  induction,  otherwise 
induction  could  not  find  them.  Experience  is  not  supposed  by  me  to  furnish 
the  ground  of  necessaiy  truth  ;  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  supply  the  facts  which 
enable  us  to  discover  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  is  necessary.  I  allude  to 
this  objection,  not  with  the  view  of  formally  meeting  it  here,  but  in  order  to 
show  that  it  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  then  adjourn  the  discussion  of  it 
to  its  appropriate  place.  It  will  come  out  in  the  course  of  our  survey,  that 
while  there  are  regulative  principles  in  the  mind,  operating  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  any  reflex  notice  we  may  take  of  them,  and  not  depending  for 
their  authority  on  our  induction  of  them,  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  they 
can  become  known  to  us  as  general  principles  only  by  inward  observation, 
and  can  be  legitimately  employed  in  philosophic  speculation  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  rigidly  inducted.  By  observation  we  may  rise  to  the  dis- 
covery of  mental  principles,  which  do  not  in  themselves  depend  on  observa- 
tion, but  which  have  a  place  in  our  constitution  anterior  to  our  observation 
of  them,  and  are  there,  as  observation  discovers,  native,  necessary,  and 
universal 

Again : — 

The  native  principles  in  the  soul  are  analogous  to  the  physical  laws 
operating  in  external  nature.  Both  one  and  other  act  at  all  times,  on  the 
necessary  conditions  being  supplied.  Like  the  physiological  processes  of 
respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  intuitions  do  not  depend  for 
their  operation  on  any  voluntary  determination  of  the  human  mind,  and  they 
act  whether  we  observe  them  or  no  ;  indeed  they  often  act  best  when  we  are 
taking  no  notice  of  them.  We  cannot  command  their  exercise  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  prohibit  it  on  the  other.  A  greater  or  less  number  of  them  are 
working  in  the  soul  at  every  working  moment  of  our  existence.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  they  are  mental  and  not  material  laws  ;  but 
making  allowance  for  this,  they  may  be  regarded  as  operating  very  much  like 
the  great  physiological  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  or  of  nervous  irritability,  or 
of  the  reflex  nervous  system.  As  they  act  in  an  analogous  manner,  so  they 
may  be  discovered  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, that  is,  by  the  method  of  induction.* 

Now  in  treating  of  Dr.  M^Cosh  and  his  labours  in  behalf  of 
the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  not  the  purport  of  this  paper 
to  set  forth  the  complgte  plan  of  the  method  of  induction  as 
applied  by  him  to  the  discovery  of  genuine  intuitions,  and  of  the 
place  in  philosophy  properly  occupied  by  these  intuitions  so 
obtained.  For  this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  work  itself 
under  notice.  And  thus  much  with  respect  to  it  may  be  un- 
reservedly stated,  that  though  there  are  many  incidental  ques- 
tions— e,  g,,  Space  and  Time — upon  which  the  author  seems 
to  hold  very  dubious  opinions,  yet  the  reader  will  scarcely  fail 
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to  gather  mucli  useful  philosophic  information  from  almost 
every  chapter.  For  there  is  hardly  one  in  which  new  light  is 
not  thrown  upon  some  old  problem,  by  virtue  of  that  insight — 
to  use  a  Germanism — which  the  author's  partial  acceptation  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  ontological  school 
has  imparted  to  him. 

The  task  assumed  by  the  present  writer  is  rather  that  of  point- 
ing out  the  precise  point  at  which  Dr.  M'Cosh  seems  to  desert 
his  own  principles,  and  so  to  diverge  from  the  track  which,  if 
consistently  pursued,  would  land  him  amid  a  goodly  company 
of  Catholic  friends. 

He  maintains,  as  has  been  seen,  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
an  innate*  something,  of  which  the  reflex  powers  take  only  a 
partial  notice.  He  lays  this  down  as  the  very  basis  upon  which 
his  theory  rests,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  induc- 
tion to  decide  which  of  the  notions  ranked  by  philosophers  as 
innate  are  genuine,  and  which  are  spurious.  But  he  does  not 
venture  upon  anything  approaching  to  a  logical  proof  of  his 
position.  In  the  beginning  of  Part  the  Firstf  he  disclaims  any 
intention  of  advancing  "  satisfactory  proof,''  and  refers  us  to 
Part  the  Second,  where  no  proof  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  an 
opponent  is  to  be  met  with.  He  does  not,  as  he  might  have 
done,  take  the  vehicle  itself,  so  to  speak,  of  all  argumentation, 
the  syllogism,  and  demonstrate  from  an  analysis  of  it,  that  at 
least  one  necessary  truth  must  exist  in  the  mind  for  the 
syllogism  itself  to  carry  any  cogency  whatever  with  it ;  that 
there  must  be  what  Kant  calls  Verstand,  as  distinguishable 
from  Vemunft,  an  element  objective  as  well  as  subjective  in  the 
reason  of  man,  prior  to  all  ratiocination  or  reasoning.  He 
indeed  asserts  and  re-asserts  his  thesis  directly  and  indirectly 
so  ofken  throughout  the  earlier  portions  of  his  work,  and 
envelops  it  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
"  secondary  "  evidence  in  its  favour,  that  the  intelligent  reader 
finds  it  hard  to  withhold  his  assent  to  a  truth,  a  denial  of  which, 
the  author  shows,  must  lead  to  downright  sensationalism,  and 
of  course  through  sensationalism  to  nihilism.  But  he  does  not 
grapple  with  his  subject  at  the  outset  with  that  nerve  and 
irresistible  power  which  it  not  only  requires  but  will  readily 
bear.  In  philosophy,  as  in  geometry,  we  should  prove  as  much 
as  we  can,  and  only  fall  back  upon  first  principles  when  no 
farther  analysis  is  either  possible  or  necessary.  It  is  the  partial 

*  The  author's  difficulties  about  the  word  '^ innate*'  would  be  obviated  by 
changing  it  into  '*  connate,''  which  is  perhaps  better  on  many  acoounts  than 
"  native."    See  p.  20. 
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absence  of  this  thorough-going  application  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  of  true  scientific  research,  that  gives  to  Dr.  M'Cosh's 
work  the  tone  rather  of  a  book  upon  philosophy  for  general 
readers  than  a  scientific  endeavour  to  uphold  her  claim  to  the 
dignity  of  being  what  she  is  called — the  science  of  sciences. 

The  one  great  defect  in  Dr.  M'Cosh  is  his  apparent  careless- 
ness with  respect  to  the  syllogism  or — to  put  it  more  broadly — 
syllogistic  reasoning.  His  notion  throughout  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  but  at  best  upon  a  level  with  induction.  Look  at  his  whole 
theory  of  generalization,  which,  as  every  tyro  in  logic  knows, 
is  an  important  element  in  the  structure,  not  to  say  the  foun- 
dation itself,  of  the  syllogism.  In  his  Critical  Review  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  ho  says,  "  He  does  not  properly  appre- 
ciate the  circumstance  that  intuitive  convictions  all  look  to 
singulars,  and  that  there  is  need  of  induction  to  reach  the 
general  truth.  He  supposes  that  the  general  truth  is  revealed 
at  once  to  consciousness.'^  *  But  is  not  Sir  William  Hamilton 
right  and  Dr.  M'Cosh  wrong  in  this  matter  ?  For  surely  in- 
tuitive convictions,  or  intuitions,  do  look  to  universals,  or 
otherwise  universals  could  never  come  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  human  intellect.  Abstraction  is  but  a  taking  smnething 
away  from  what  has  been  first  presented,  and  must  therefore 
yield  less  than  existed  in  the  original  concrete.  Generalization 
is  but  the  application  or  addition  of  a  universal  to  a  heap  of 
singulars.f  But  induction  is  nothing  more  than  the  union  of 
the  two  processes  of  abstraction  and  generalization — ^a  syllogism 
which  begs  its  major,  the  universal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle,  who  sets  down  very  dis- 
tinctly, when  treating  of  induction,  that  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
syllogism,  really  taught  the  same  error  which  lies  at  the  door 
of  Dr.  M'Cosh.  He  himself,  in  his  Critical  Review  of 
Aristotle,  quotes  passages  quite  to  this  eflect,  and  there  are 
others  much  stronger  than  any  quoted  by  him,  as  he  would 
have  found  by  referring  to  Chapter  XIX.  of  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Posterior  Analytics.  Speaking  of  Plato  he  says,  "  He 
did  not  observe  that  the  mind  begins  with  the  knowledge 
of  particular  objects,  and  must  thence  rise  by  induction  to 
generals.  He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  assaults,  always 
acute,  often  just,  at  times  captious,  of  Aristotle,  who  saw  that 
the  general  existed  in  the  individuals,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  singulars  that  man  rose  to  the  universals."  J  If  it  be 
extreme  hardihood,  then,  to  condemn  Aristotle,  it  is  consoling 

*  Page  96. 

t  See  Lectoies  on  Metaphysics,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  L  pp.  C7, 
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to  find  oneself  erring  in  defence  of  a  name  as  great  as  the  one 
condemned.  And  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
scientific  precision  about  Plato  most  apt  to  mislead  and  confuse 
the  reader,  it  is  quite  competent  for  a  Platonist  to  stand  his 
ground  against  opposition  to  his  master's  tenets,  despite  the 
scientific  form  and  precise,  unmistakeable  language  in  which  that 
opposition  may  happen  to  present  itself.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
him  to  prefer  Plato  unscientifically  right  to  Aristotle  scientifi- 
cally wrong. 

Dr.  M^Oosh's  phrase,  ''who  saw  that  the  general  existed 
in  the  individuals, ^^  taken  by  itself,  and  out  of  the  context 
by  which,  of  course,  it  must  be  judged,  does  not  read  very 
unorthodox.  It  might  be  understood  to  mean  the  very 
doctrine  which  is  here  advanced — that  the  universals  always 
exist,  and  are  always  presented  to  the  mind  with  the 
singulars,  and  that  all  that  the  mind  has  to  do  to  know 
them  thoroughly,  reflexly,  is  to  separate  the  singular  from 
the  universal,  and  so  make  it  a  distinct  object  of  the 
mental  vision.  Such,  however,  is  manifestly  not  Dr.  M'Oosh's 
meaning,  and  hence  his  recourse  to  that  generalization,  the 
true  nature  and  oflHce  of  which  he  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand, or  he  would  never  have  forced  upon  it  a  task  quite 
beyond  its  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  positively  unnecessary. 
And  yet  his  recognition  of  the  important  difierence  between 
the  two  orders  of  thought,  the  intuitive  and  the  reflective,  a 
difierence  never  dreamed  of  by  Aristotle,  should  have  kept  him 
clear  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  great  Stagirite.  He 
asserts  it  and  ably  defends  it  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his 
volume,  but  seems  to  lose  sight  of  it  the  very  moment  he  most 
needs  it,  and,  like  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  he  turns  away  from 
the  fruits  of  his  own  victory,  and  so  makes  utterly  barren 
his  earlier  efibrts.  Let  the  reader  examine  for  instance  the 
Critical  Review  of  Aristotle.  "  He  has  not  drawn,'^  he  says^ 
''  the  distinction  between  first  principles  as  forms  in  the  mind, 
and  as  individual  convictions,  and  as  laws  got  by  induction ; 
nor  has  he  seen  how  the  self-evidence  and  necessity,  being  in 
the  singulars,  goes  up  into  the  universals  when  (but  only 
when)  the  induction  is  properly  formed.^'  *  Yet  what  more 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  more  undeniable,  than  that  the 
universal  is  intued  together  with  the  singular ;  that  observa- 
tion evolves,  that  is,  makes  reflex  or  conscious  to  us,  the  intui- 
tion of  the  singular;  and  that  the  collecting  and  grouping  of 
singulars  makes  reflex  or  conscious  to  us  the  universals  already 

intued  with  the  singulars  ? 

■  ■  •  ' 
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The  author  seems  to  have  been  led  into  several  of  these  mis- 
takes by  pushing  too  far  his  similitude  between  physics  and 
metaphysics.  After  a  lucid  account*  of  the  inductive  process  of 
reasoning  in  its  application  to  physics,  he  says,  ''  It  is  much 
the  same  way,  mutatis  mutandis,  tnat  we  discover  the  laws  of 
our  original  and  native  convictions/'  And  by  the  context  it 
is  clear  that  with  him  '^  discovery''  signifies  the  full  process  of 
a  logical  evolution,  logical  at  least  in  so  far  as  any  kind  of 
induction  can  be.  Now  if  instead  of  "  discover  "  he  had  sub- 
stituted  '^  arrive  at  a  reflex  knowledge  of,"  there  would  not  be 
another  word  to  be  said  upon  the  matter.  But  as  the  passage 
stands,  and  as  it  stands  it  doubtless  speaks  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  the  parallel  cannot  be  accepted.  In  physics  all  our  induc- 
tive superstructure  is  based  upon  some  assumed  general  truth. 
If,  for  example,  I  induce  the  law  of  gravitation  from  the  fact  of 
every  individual  object  being  possessed  of  that  downward 
tendency  which  is  called  ^'  weight,"  I  in  reality  assume  that  the 
particular  cases  which  have  come  under  my  individual  notice  are 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  class  \  in  other  words,  I  assume 
the  very  conclusion  I  am  in  quest  of.  And  the  exact  point  in  my 
argument  at  which  I  make  this  assumption  is  where  I  smuggle 
into  the  syllogism  its  major  premiss,  which  contains  the  precise 
general  truth  I  am  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  until  I  find 
it  in  the  conclusion.  Once  again,  then,  by  induction  we  simply 
assume  our  conclusion,  if  such  a  misnomer  may  bo  let  pass, 
and  then  make  what  amends  we  can  for  all  flaws  in  the 
process,  by  verifying  it  by  means  of  reference  to  special  selected 
instances.  The  process  of  induction  begins  and  ends  and 
has  its  whole  substance  here.  This  account  of  it  completely 
exhausts  the  subject.  It  is  at  least  but  an  ^^  ex  uno  disce 
omnes  "  aflair,  and  that  no  one  takes  to  be  a  very  logical  kind 
of  formula,  though  its  utility,  when  applied  to  many  practical 
cases,  like  the  utility  of  induction,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

In  metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  our  business  is  to  get 
scientifically  at  the  general  truth  which  in  physics  is,  as  has 
been  seen,  assumed.  And  the  processes  in  the  two  cases  are 
widely  different,  in  fact  diametrically  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
In  physics  we  synthesise,  in  metaphysics  we  analyse.  All  we 
have  to  start  with  in  metaphysics  is  our  stock  of  primitive 
intuitions.  We  may  in  our  reflex  knowledge  or  developed 
science  get  less  than  we  set  out  with,  but  by  no  process  in  the 
world  can  we  possibly  get  more.  In  this  life,  indeed,  our 
reflex  knowledge  is  never  on  a  par  with  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge ;  in  the  next  they  will  be  in  some  manner  merged  one  with 

*  Page  34. 
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the  other,  or  rather  the  reflex  powers  will  be  so  far  increased  as 
to  make  our  reflexions  not  only  the  true  but  adequate  repre- 
sentatives of  those  truths  which  the  intuitive  powers  of  the 
soul  present  or  intue.  But  not  in  the  next  life  any  more  than 
in  this  can  our  cognitions  run  beyond  our  intuitions.  Given 
then  our  intuitions,  we  can  analyse  them,  that  is,  we  can  sepa- 
rate the  particular  from  the  general,  and  proceed  to  make 
scientific  use  of  the  general  so  obtained.  Of  generals  thus 
brought  into  reflex  cognisance,  no  words  can  more  adequately 
or  more  beautifully  express  the  nature  and  philosophic  value, 
than  those  of  Dr.  M^Cosh.  ^'They  are  entitled,'^  he  says, 
"  to  be  regarded  as  in  an  especial  sense  philosophic  principles, 
being  the  ground  to  which  we  come  when  we  follow  any  system 
of  truth  sufficiently  far  down,  and  competent  to  act  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  science.  They  are  truths 
of  our  original  constitution,  having  the  sanction  of  Him  who 
hath  given  us  our  constitution,  and  graven  them  there  with 
His  own  finger.^^* 

.  But  the  analytical  process  referred  to  fails  in  the  mind  of 
the  author,  "  as  the  razor  when  applied  to  the  rock,^^  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  "  the  intuitive  principles  of  the  mind,^' 
which  are  nevertheless  acknowledged  to  be  "  the  simple  powers 
to  which  wo  owe  all  our  original  conceptions. ^^t  Iii  other  words 
ho  denies  that  in  intuition  aught  else  but  singulars  is  per- 
ceived or  intued.  And  yet  were  he  better  acquainted  with 
continental  philosophy,  he  might  have  agreed  with  a  large  and 
increasing  body  of  metaphysicians  who  hold  that  every  in- 
tuition is  of  the  singular  in  conjunction  with  the  universal, 
and  who  adduce  very  cogent  arguments — a  priori  as  well  as 
a  posteriori — in  proof  of  their  tenets.  For  all  that  these 
writers  ask  is :  how  are  the  generals  come  by  ?  By  no  logical 
process  in  the  world  can  a  conclusion  be  evolved  of  dimensions 
greater  than  the  major  premiss ;  and  hence,  if  not  given,  how, 
it  must  again  be  asked,  are  the  generals  obtained;  how  do 
they  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  stock  of  ideas  in  these  our 
thinking  minds  ? 

The  author,  in  his  critical  review  of  the  opinions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, finds  great  fault  with  Leibnitz.  His  comments  upon 
that  philosopher  seem  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  aflbrd  ample 
illustration  and  proof  of  the  inaccuracy,  mistiness,  and  unequal- 
ness,  which  his  one  great  fundamental  error  naturally  and  even 
necessarily  induces.  '^  He  (Leibnitz)  separates  necessary  truth 
from  things,  and,  making  them  altogether  mental,  he  led  the 
way  to  that  subjective  tendency  which  was  carried  so  far  by 

*  Pagp  36.  t  Page  94. 
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Kant/^*  Now,  letting  alone  the  question  as  to  what  Leibnitz 
did  or  did  not  really  teach,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  "  things ''  do  bear  about  them  to  the  eye  of  a  metaphysical 
observer  very  striking  traces  of  the  Infinite  hand  which  has 
formed  and  fashioned  them.  "  Things/'  indeed,  cannot  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  without  a  presence  inmieasurably  greater 
than  their  own,  and  a  host  of  attendant  truths  which  carry  on 
their  very  front  unmistakeable  evidences  of  truth — truth  ante- 
rior even  to  the  "  things  "  which  are,  as  it  were,  their  intro- 
ducers or  precursors.  Doubtless,  these  eternal  and  necessary 
truths  could  not  exist,  and  hence  could  never  have  become 
known  to  intelligences  like  ours,  without  some  such  aid  as  that 
afforded  by  "  things,'^  inasmuch  as  they  are  simply  the  expres- 
sion of  a  special  relation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite, 
and  hence  need  "  things ''  as  creation  needs  creatures.  And 
they  are  called  eternal  and  necessary,  not  because  their  exist- 
ence is  eternal  and  necessary,  but  because  the  truth  they  convey 
is  so.  That  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  is  an  eternal  and 
necessary  truth,  i.e.,  it  is  a  manifestation  to  us  of  the  eternal 
and  necessary  truth  of  God  in  a  special  form,  which  special 
form  needs  finite  things  for  the  field  of  its  display;  even, 
again,  as  the  idea  of  creation  needs  creatures  as  well  as  a 
Creator.  Hence,  looked  at  in  one  way,  it  is  necessary; 
in  another,  contingent.  Now  it  is  this  eternal  and  necessary 
element  which  makes  the  chaos  between  general  truth  and 
''  things,^'  and  which  the  metaphysician  must  recognize  or  go 
fearfully  astray.  So  that  if  Dr.  M'Cosh's  general  truths  are, 
as  they  would  seem  to  be,  like  his  other  generals,  mere  forms 
of  reflex  thought,  or  spider-like  evolutions  from  the  finite  and 
contingent,  he  has  good  reason,  indeed,  to  dread  their  separa- 
tion from  '^  things,^'  since  ^'  things  "  impart  to  them  the  only 
existence  they  are  possessed  of.  But  in  his  avoidance  of  the 
Scylla  of  Kant  and  the  Transcendentalists,  he  here  becomes 
engulfed  in  the  Charybdis  of  Locke,  Condillac,  and  those  other 
Sensationalists,  against  whom  he  himself  warns  us  in  his  pre- 
face. And  all  this  arises  from  his  failing  to  perceive  that 
eternal  and  necessary  truths  have  an  objectivity  of  their  own 
apart  from  the  mind  in  which  they  are  received  or  dwell. 

Whether  Leibnitz  did  or  did  not  assert  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness or  force  the  objective  existence  of  things,  is  not  to  the 
purport  of  the  present  inquiry ;  but  the  objectivity  of  things 
may  certainly  be  upheld  by  the  most  zealous  of  those  who 
recognize  the  chasm  between  these  and  general  truths.     And 
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if  Leibnitz  errs  on  the  side  of  "  extravagance  "  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  necessary  truths,  his  critic  errs  at  the  very  least  aa 
much  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Again :  ^^  He  does  not  distinguish  between  the  necessary 
principle  as  a  disposition  unconsciously  in  the  mind,  and  ^ 
general  maxim  discovered  by  a  process/'  Now  Leibnitz  cer- 
tainly seems  not  to  have  grasped  the  idea  of  the  important 
distinction  between  the  intuitive  and  the  reflective  orders  of 
thought.  He  is  not  the  only  philosopher  who  has  spent  almost 
a  life  in  encountering  the  difficulties  which  the  want  of  thig 
knowledge  must  infallibly  create.  Balmes  was  singularly  like 
Leibnitz  in  this  life-long  predicament.  And,  indeed,  almost 
all  modern  writers — the  great  Gerdil  himself  included — ^who 
have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  this  distinction,  fail  to  work 
it  up  with  their  philosophy,  to  make  it,  as  it  should  be,  the 
leaven  of  their  metaphysical  system.  Dr.  M^Cosh  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  does  not  accept  the 
common  doctrine  expressed  by  a  writer  upon  Certainty,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  : — "  We  know,  and  we 
know  that  we  hnow,  and  these  propositions,  though  logically 
distinct,  are  really  identical.^'*  He  is  aware,  as  is* every  edu- 
cated Englishman,  that  this  is  in  ordinary  language  correct ; 
but  he  submits  that  under  everyday  language  there  lies  often- 
times concealed  a  host  of  fallacies,  especially  when  ordinary 
expressions  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scientific  precision 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  be  exposed  to.  Hence, 
with  him,  and  in  the  language  of  his  philosophy,  ''know'' 
is  a  word  of  dubious  meaning.  It  may  bear  reference  to  that 
hidden  knowledge  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  soul's  centre,  to 
that  knowledge,  say  of  God,  which  every  soul  possesses  by  vir- 
tue of  its  very  existence  ;t  or  it  may,  and  ordinarily  does,  refer 
to  that  knowledge  by  which  a  man  is  certain  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  and  that  he  saw  at  a  given  period  that  which  he 
took  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  And  this  knowledge,  because 
he  not  only  has  it,  but  knows  that  he  has  it,  is  termed  reflex. 
In  the  former  signification  we  know  many  truths  of  which  only 
in  process  of  time  do  we  come  to  take  reflex  cognisance ;  and 
these  are  the  ''  intuitions  of  the  mind  working  in  every  man's 
bosom,"  of  which  Dr.  M'Cosh  speaks.  J 

Now  this  is  but  accepting  as  a  real  distinction  that  which 
the  schoolmen  made  but  a  nominal  use  of,  and  giving  to  "  cogi- 
tatio  directa,''  as  opposed  to  "  cogitatio  reflexiva,"  a  deeper  and 

*  October,  1830. 

t  Erat  Ille  lax  quae  illuminat  omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mnndam. 
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moFO  philosophioal  signification  than  '^  first  glance/'  Upon  this 
doctrine,  or  something  so  near  the  truth  as  to  be  very  similar, 
was  based  Plato's  Theory  of  Reminiscence ;  and  8.  Austin, 
who  owed  much  more  to  the  study  of  Plato  than  of  Aristotle, 
expressly  states  in  the  De  Inamortalitate  AnimaB  :  — "  Potest 
igitur  esse  in  animo,  quod  esse  in  se  animus  ipse  non  sentiat/' 
In  his  Confessions,  too,  there  are  numerous  passages  to  the 
same  eflect.* 

But,  strange  to  say,  with  this  distinction  clearly  in  his  mind. 
Dr.  M^Cosh  fails  to  perceive  that  the  only  distinction  between 
what  he  in  one  sentence  eaUs  ^^  the  necessary  principle,''  and  in 
the  next,  '^  individual  necessary  truths  "  and  "  general  maxims  " 
is  subjective  —  that  his  '*  general  maxims  "  arrived  at  by  ''  a 
process,"  are  simply  the  '^  necessary  truths  "  formerly  latent  in 
the  mind  and  after  the  process  brought  to  light— in  other 
words,  from  intuitive  knowledge  brought  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cess into  reflex  knowledge.  Is  his  error  less  than  Leibnitz's 
here  also  ?  Leibnitz  did  not  recognize  any  distinction  at  all 
between  two  things  which  only  qitoad  nos  are  distinct.  Dr. 
M^Cosh  recognizes  the  distinction,  but  makes  it  one  pertaining 
to  the  things  themselves — objective. 

The  third  remark  upon  Leibnitz  is  but  consequent  upon  the 
second,  and  open  to  the  self-same  animadversions.  "  He  does 
not,"  he  says,  ^^see  that  the  general  maxim  is  reached  by 
generaUzing  the  individual  necessary  truths."t  This  is  mani- 
festly but  a  reassertion  of  the  old  inductive  process  which, 
as  appUed  by  Dr.  M^Cosh  to  metaphysics,  lies  open  to  such 
serious  objection.  And  yet  the  value  of  Induction  in  its  own 
legitimate  sphere  cannot  be  over-rated.  Its  sphere  of  action 
— ^its  scope — ^lies  altogether  in  the  reflective  order,  and  its 
power  is  great  in  giving  a  reflex  or  distinct  knowledge  even 
of  necessary  truths.  It  is  only  amenable  to  criticism  when  it 
goes  beyond  the  limit  which  by  all  rules  of  sound  logic  it 
should  not  pass.  Dr.  M^Cosh  is  one  of  the  few  authors,  if  not 
the  first,  who  has  recognized  the  value  of  Induction  in  the 
study  of  the  various  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  mind 
of  man — ^in  Mental  Philosophy.  Herein  lies  his  merit,  and  all 
honour  be  to  him  for  this  grand  move  in  the  right  direction. 
He  has  but  to  recognize  the  inability  of  Induction  to  give  more 
than  has  in  some  form  or  other  been  originally  presented,  to 

•  See  Books  X.  (16  and  19),  XI.  (5,  6,  8),  XX.,  XXL,  and  the  laliter  por- 
tion of  XXV. ;  abo,  the  Soliloquies,  II.  (19).  The  reader  cannot  do  better 
than  study  well  the  justly  celebrated  4th  chapter  of  Book  XI.,  "  E<jce  sunt 
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fall  back  upon  the  intuitive  order  of  thought  for  innate  or  con- 
nate truths,  and  to  allow  Intuition  in  his  scheme  of  philosophy 
to  hold  its  own.  So  modified,  his  work  would  form  an  un- 
exceptionable adjunct  to  the  text-books  of  our  schools,  though 
it  would  by  no  means  supply  their  place. 

And  there  is  one  feature  of  his  volume  in  paHicular, 
upon  which  the  author  may  well  be  congratulated.  That  is, 
its  style.  Since  the  days  of  Plato,  perhaps,  a  more  ''read- 
able'^ book  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject  as  Philosophy 
Proper,  or  Metaphysics,  has  not  issued  from  the  pen  of 
man.  Throughout,  the  language  flows  on  so  smoothly  that 
the  reader  finds  himself  mastering  page  after  page  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  fatigue  or  ennui,  and  yet  its 
dignity  never  fails  of  being  truly  philosophic.  The  calmness 
and  considerateness  of  the  author  in  his  review  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  in  his  replies  to  attacks  upon  his  own 
theories,  never  for  a  moment  desert  him,  or  degenerate  into 
the  contemptuous  and  patronizing.  As  a  writer  on  meta- 
physics, he  is  a  model  in  point  of  lucidity  of  treatment  and 
chaste  beauty  of  expression.  And  the  call  for  a  new  edition 
of  his  work  within  two  years  of  its  publication  has  shown  that 
these  qualities  have  met  with  that  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  literary  public  which  they  justly  deserve,  and  seldom  fail 
to  obtain. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  work. 
Dr.  M'Cosh's  "Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth  against  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill.''  In  a  former  paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
the  philosophical  system  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  amounted 
to  nothing  less  than  a  philosophical  denial  of  divine  faith,  and 
went  far  towards  that  complete  overthrow  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has,  on  the  assumption  of 
his  own  and  Sir  William's  principles  being  sound,  efiected. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  with  these  great  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  day,  one  of  them  has  merely  need  to  come 
after  another  to  see  the  defects  of  every  system  but  his  own ; 
and  hence  the  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Mill  being  taken  as  severely 
to  task  by  the  Eev.  John  Grote,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  by 
Mr.  Mill,  and  that  upon  the  very  fundamental  doctrine  which 
each  professed  to  hold  in  its  purity.  And  it  was  hinted  that,  in 
addition  to  these  contradictions  of  each  other,  numberless 
instances  were  to  be  met  with  in  their  several  writings,  in 
which  they  egregiously  contradicted  themselves.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Mill  no  writer  has  yet  appeared  who  so  ably  takes 
up  this  mode  of  attack  as  Dr.  M'Cosh,  in  the  second  work 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, confine  himself  simply  to  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Mill's 
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self-contradictions.  This  were  but  a  fruitless  task.  "  I  would 
not/'  he  says,  '^  think  it  worth  while  employing  a  mere 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  I  feel  no  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
real  or  seeming  incongruities  in  the  metaphysical  system  of 
an  eminent  thinker  ...  I  employ  these  admissions  (extracted 
from  Mr.  Mill's  writings)  because  they  contain  important  truth, 
not  always  in  the  best  form,  but  capable  of  being  fully  vindi- 
cated/'* So  he  points  out  in  limine  the  main  defect  in  his 
system,  and  shows,  as  he  proceeds  with  his  examination,  that 
this  primary  and  fundamental  error  is  the  baneful  cause  ever 
influencing  the  author  to  philosophical  ruin,  ever  entangling 
him  in  meshes  which  have  by  the  rudest  efforts  to  be  cut  and 
thrust  asunder. 

Mr.  Mill's  main  elements  are  sensation  and  associations  of 
sensations.  He,  in  fact,  defines  mind  as  a  series  of  sensations. 
And  yet  by  a  process  which  Dr.  M'Cosh  very  aptly  likens  to 
that  of  the  alchemists  of  old,  he  out  of  sensations  gets  ideas  of 
necessity,  universality,  and  the  like.  "  We  see  sensations  go 
in,  and  a  lofty  idea  coming  out,  solely  by  the  idea  being 
surreptitiously  introduced,  without  any  person  being  expected 
to  notice  it."t  This,  of  course,  comes  from  his  giving  to 
sensations  and  their  associations  a  power  greater  than  belongs 
to  them.  Not,  however,  that  he  does  this  as  directly  as  is 
here  set  down.  No  man  usually  commits  himself  to  so  open 
and  plain  a  contradiction.  But  he  smuggles  in  '^  experience," 
which  looked  at  in  one  way  no  doubt  means  the  result  of 
sensations,  but  regarded  in  its  widest  signification,  and  as 
Mr.  Mill  uses  it  aft&t^  he  has  wrapped  up  his  sensations  and 
their  associations  in  it,  includes  very  much  more,  e,g,,  the  very 
ideas  which  Mr.  Mill  subsequently  extracts  from  it.  Experi- 
ence is  with  him  the  juggler's  magic  bag,  into  which  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  are  thrown,  and  living  birds  and  rabbits  come 
out.  The  parallel  between  him  and  his  critic  is  indeed  most 
complete  in  this  respect.  For  he  takes  precisely  the  same 
nnwarrantable  liberties  with  experience,  which  Dr.  M'Cosh 
does  with  induction.  And  as  Dr.  M'Cosh  had,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  to  assume  the  very  general  truths  his  inductive 
process  was  in  quest  of,  so  do  we  find  Mr.  Mill  ^'  ever  and 
anon  calling  in  other  principles,  some  of  them  openly  and 
avowedly,  and  others  unconsciously  and  positively."}  And 
this  insomuch  so  that,  ^^I  am  not  sure  that  any  judicious 
defender  of  fundamental  truth  would  demand  or  postulate 
a  greater  number  of  first  principles  than  those  allowed  by 

♦  ISxamination,  &c.,  p.  67.  t  76t(f.,  p.  46.  %  J^^-t  p.  51. 
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the   most   influential   opponent  of    necessmry  tratH  in  our 
day/'* 

In  order  to  expose  more  completely^  and  to  combat  more 
effectively,  this  pernicious  tendency  towards  the  sheerest  seti- 
sationalism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill,  Dr.  M^Cosh  proceeds  to 
set  down  what  sensation  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  And  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  task  he  leaves  nothing  to  desiderate. 
Where,  however,  he  aims  at  giving  a  due  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  sensation,  he  is  hardly  so  successful.  '^  Sensation  is,'' 
he  says,  "  an  attribute  of  an  object."t  Does  this  mean  that 
it  is  an  attribute  of  the  feeling  subject  or  of  the  object  felt  ? 
One  would  naturally  suppose  of  the  latter.  But  no ;  i^  p^g^ 
or  two  farther  on  he  tells  us,  ^'  Sensation  is  an  affection,  that 
is,  an  attribute  of  the  conscious  mind."  J  He,  however, 
approaches  the  true  statement  by  degrees.  ^^  I  maintain/'  he 
pays,  a  little  further  on,  "  that  we  are  conscious,  not  of  a  mere 
impression,  but  of  a  thing  impressed,  not  of  sensation  apart,  but 
of  self  as  sentient." §  And  though  this  assertion  puts  forward 
the  psychological  view  of  the  matter  rather  than  the  ontological 
— that  is  to  say,  states  rather  what  we  are  conscious  of  than 
what  actually  is — still,  as  the  two  ought  always  to  be  in  accord- 
ance, and  ia  this  case  are  so,  objection  can  only  be  taken  to 
the  form  in  which  the  assertion  of  what  sensation  is,  is  made. 
It  would  have  been  more  correct,  and  certainly  more  clear,  to 
have  stated  that  Sensation  is  an  attribute  neither  of  subject 
nor  of  object,  any  more  than  the  act  of  walking  is  an  attribute 
of  the  feet  which  walk,  or  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  tread. 
Sensation  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  made  up  of  two  factors,  the  sub- 
ject feeling,  and  the  object  felt ;  just  in  the  same  way  that 
sight  is  a  fact  made  up  of  the  eye  seeing  and  the  thing 
seen.  As,  however,  Mr.  Mill's  main  defect  lies  in  his  attribut- 
ing to  sensation  powers  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it. 
Dr.  M'Cosh's  lack  of  precision  in  giving  a  definite  idea  of 
what  sensation  is,  affects  his  argument  less  than  a  failure  in 
specifying  what  sensation  is  not,  would  have  done.  Thia  ke 
has  accompUshed  in  the  most  stringent  manner;  for  he  aeas 
clearly  that  it  is  ^^  by  insisting  on  such  points  as  these,  we  lay 
an  efiectual  arrest  on  those  rash  speculations  of  our  day  whic^ 
derive  man's  loftiest  ideas  from  so  low  and  subordinate  aii 
agent  as  sensation."  | 

In  the  matter  of  Memory,  Mr.  Mill,  as  might  be  expected, 
pursues  the  same  faulty  course  with  respect  to  associations  of 


*  Examination,  &c.,  p.  68. 
t  IWd,  p.  72. 


t  Ibid,,  p.  71. 
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sensations,  which  he  holds  to  so  pertinaciously  so  far  as  ideas 
and  sensations  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  he,  as  Dr.  M'Cosh 
most  convincingly  demonstrates,*  ascribes  to  association  the 

Eowers  and  the  functions  of  judgment.  Sensations  gave  him 
is  intuitions ;  naturally  enough,  it  is  to  associations  of  sen- 
sations that  he  looks  for  his  judgments.  It  is,  however,  of 
more  importance  to  a  due  appreciation  of  our  author^s  singular 
ability  in  dealing  with  the  great  modem  opponent  of  funda- 
mental truth,  that  the  readePs  attention  shoidd  be  directed  to 
the  chapters  upon  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  and  upon 
Self-evidence  and  Necessity  being  the  Tests  of  Intuition. 

The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  was  treated  of 
at  considerable  length  in  the  former  paper  above  alluded  to. 
Dr.  M^Cosh^s  thorough  agreement  upon  this  important  point 
with  the  present  writer  may  be  best  gathered  by  a  few  short 
but  very  forcible  extracts  : — 

The  doctrine  I  am  expounding  in  this  volume  (he  says)  makes  the  relations 
to  be  in  the  things,  and  not  the  creation  of  the  mind  as  it  compares  them. 
The  opposite  doctrine  t  reverses  the  order  of  the  mind's  procedure,  and  logi- 
cally followed  out,  unsettles  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  It  makes  us  dis- 
cover relations  between  things  in  themselves  imknown,  and  it  leaves  us 
standing  on  a  bridge  of  which  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  a  support  at  either 
end.  If  we  know  a  thing  only  in  relation  to  another  thing,  and  this  only  in 
relation  to  some  other  thing  ;  as  we  thus  ever  chase  the  thing  without  catching 
it,  we  are  made  to  feel  as  if  we  had  only  a  series  of  strings  put  into  our  hands, 
at  which  we  have  to  pull  for  ever  without  their  bringing  anything  but  other 
atrings.t 

Again: — 

Mr.  Bain  goes  down  to  a  still  lower  level,  when  he  tells  us,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  that  cognisance  of  difference  and  cognisance  of  agree- 
ment exhaust  the  essence  of  knowledge ;  that  all  we  can  know  of  a  thing 
is  its  agreement  with  certain  things,  and  its  differences  from  other  things, 
which  other  things,  of  course,  can  be  known  only  as  they  agree  with,  or 
differ  from,  yet  other  things.  Knowledge  can  have  no  resting-place  when 
driven  from  one  thing  to  another  in  this  shuttlecock  process.  It  falls  through, 
by  being  placed  between  such  instabilities.  The  way  to  meet  aU  this,  and 
put  knowledge  on  its  proper  basis,  is  by  showing  that  we  are  able  to  discover 
not  only  resemblances  and  differences,  but  various  other  important  relations, 
which  enable  us  to  combine  every  one  thing  known  with  others  as  also  known 
in  a  compact  structure,  in  which  every  one  part  binds  all  the  others,  and  helps 
to  secure  the  whole.§ 

*  Examination,  &c.,  pp.  182,  203. 

t  **  A  thing  is  only  seen  to  be  what  it  is  by  contrast  with  what  it  is  not." — 
MilPs  £hcamincUion  af  HamiUon's  FhUosophy,  p.  6. 
t  "  Examination  of  Mill's  Philoaophy,"  p.  226. 
§  IWd.,  pp.  227-8. 
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Lastly  : — 

I  confess  I  can  see  no  propriety  in  applying  to  such  a  theory  *  a  phrase 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  by  some  of  us  who 
had  criticised  him,  to  a  different  doctrine.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  any  right 
to  claim  the  title  of  "  knowledge,"  or  that  it  can  get  "  relations,"  when  it  has 
no  things  to  bring  into  relation.  The  theory  is  simply  that  we  know  sensa^ 
tions,  and  possibilities  of  sensations,  while  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  what 
sensations  are.  But  I  have  no  interest  in  giving  the  phrase  any  one  special 
application  rather  than  another.  I  believe  it  to  be  vague  and  ambiguous — in 
fact,  not  used  by  any  two  philosophers,  I  rather  think  by  no  one  philosopher, 
at  different  places,  in  one  and  the  same  sense ;  and  I  think  it  should  be 
altogether  banished  from  speculation."  f 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrines  here  so  admirably  charac- 
terized and  so  searchingly  sifted,  the  author  proceeds  to  state 
his  own  theory  as  to  human  knowledge.  And  the  only  thing 
to  be  complained  of  in  his  mode  of  doing  so,  is  the  use  he 
makes  of  the  word  "intuition.'^  In  many  passages  of  his 
"  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  '^  he  limited  the  use  of  the  word  to 
express  those  underlying  truths  which  are  innate,  or  rather 
connate,  in  the  soul  of  every  man.  He  used  it  precisely  in  the 
sense  which  most  members  of  the  ontological  school  attach  to 
it,  and  made  it  have  reference  to  that  order  of  thought  which 
is  distinguished  completely  from  the  reflective.  In  this  signifi- 
cation an  intuition  of  a  truth  which  was  known  reflexly — ^that 
is,  known  and  known  to  be  known — ^is  simply  a  misappropria- 
tion of  terms  almost  amounting  to  a  contradiction.  Hence,  to 
apply  it  to  those  truths  which  constitute  the  ordinary  stock  of 
human  knowledge,  and  as  such  are  referred  to  when  there  is 
(luestion  either  of  the  origin,  development,  extent,  or  nature 
of  human  knowledge,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  engender  misap- 
prehension and  confusion.  "  Perception  ^^  would  have  been  a 
far  less  objectionable  term,  though  there  are  doubtless  grounds 
for  objection  even  to  it.  They  are  fewer,  perhaps,  against  it 
than  against  any  other  in  our  language.  But  if  "intuition  '^ 
must  be  used,  it  should  certainly  be  introduced  with  a  prefatory 


*•'  "  Our  knowledge  of  objects,  and  even  our  fancies  about  objects,  consist 
of  nothing  but  the  sensations  they  excite,  or  which  we  imagine  them  exciting 
in  ourselves."  "  This  knowledge'is  nearly  phenomenal"  "T^e  object  is  known 
to  us  only  in  one  special  relation,  namely,  as  that  which  produces,  or  is 
capable  of  producing,  certain  impressions  on  our  senses  ;  and  all  that  we 
really  know  is  these  impressions."  "  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  to  the  knowing  mind,  in  the  simplest,  purest,  and,  as  I  think,  the 
most  proper  acceptation  of  the  words.^ — M%IV%  Jaxamination  of  Hcvm%Uon^$ 
PhUoiophyy  pp.  7, 14,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  M'Cosh. 

t  Pp.  228-9. 
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explanation.  Dr.  M^Cosh  evidently  means*  by  the  term  any 
truth — ^be  it  known,  as  the  ontologists  would  say,  either  in- 
tuitively or  reflexively — which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  with 
self-evidence  of  its  truth.  He  in  so  understanding  the  term 
differs  from  another  writer,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
are  many  points  of  substantial  agreement.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  edition  of  the  "Intuitions  of  the 
Mind ''  appeared  Dr.  Ward's  "  Nature  and  Grace  '/'  and  in  the 
Philosophical  Introduction  to  this  able  work  the  question  of 
intuitions  is  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  difference 
between  Dr.  M^Cosh  and  Dr.  Ward,  however,  is  mainly  but 
nominal ;  for  Dr.  Ward  supplies  the  hybrid  term  '^  intuem,'' 
to  stand  for  Dr.  M'Cosh's  "  intuition,^'  thus  making  verbal 
provision  for  a  class  of  mental  phenomena  unrecognized  by 
Dr.  M^Cosh — -false  intuitions.*  In  addition  to  this  he  does  not 
classify  mere  judgments  of  consciousness  under  the  head  either 
of  intuitions  or  intuems.  They  agree  in  their  chief  test  of 
genuine  intuitions.  Dr.  Ward  says :  "  I  think  it  very  impor- 
tant that  we  should  be  trained  to  contemplate,  as  a  class,  all 
those  judgments,  which,  without  being  mere  judgments  of  con- 
sciousness, carry  with  them  their  oivn  evidence  cf  truth.  These 
judgments  agree  with  each  other  in  this,  that  a  special  quility 
of  mind  is  called  into  action,  to  make  their  truth  self-evident''  f 
Dr.  M'Cosh  says :  "  The  primary  remark  I  hold  to  be  self- 
evidence.^'  %  With  regard  also  to  the  other  tests  usually 
adduced — necessity  and  universality — the  <Jifference  between 
these  two  writers  is  less  real  than  apparent.  And  both  after 
all  but  amplify  and  more  fully  develop  the  doctrine  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  S.  Thomas  to  the  present  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  Catholic  schools,§  as  one  extract  from  an  ordinary 
text-book  will  suffice  to  show.  It  shall  be  firom  Liberatore's 
Institutiones : — 

Denique  quaeri  potest  utrurn  certitude  ab  evidentia  separetur  aliquando, 
seu  utrum  aliquid  possit  nobis  certum  haberi,  quin  tamen  idem  sit  evidens. 
Qua  in  re  distinctione  est  opus.  Nam  aut  sermo  est  de  objectis,  quae  huma- 
num  captum  non  excedunt,  et  quibus  vi  naturalis  liuninis  assensum  prse- 
stamus,  et  quoad  hcec  fieri  nequit  ut  evidentia  a  certiUcdine  sejungatur.  Nulla 
enim  est  causa  cur  objectum  ejusmodi,  si  proponatur,  evidenter  apparere  non 


*  "  Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy,"  p.  243. 

t  "  Nature  and  Grace,"  p.  41.  (The  last  two  phrases  have  been  italicised 
by  the  present  writer.) 

X  "  Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy,"  p.  246. 

§  Dr.  M'Cosh  seems  singularly  oblivious  as  to  the  labours  of  the  school- 
men. In  the  Critical  Review  of  his  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  he  takes  a  huge 
stride  from  the  Epicureans  to  the  English  Divines  of  the  17th  century. 
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debeat,  cum  et  in  se  eyidentiam  habeat^  et  mentis  nostrae  viribus  sit  con- 
sentaneum  et  menti  nonnisi  per  aliquam  eyidentiam  applioetot.* 

One  must  nevertheless  confess  with  Dr.  Ward,  that  suf- 
ficient attention  has  not  been  paid  by  philosophers  to  this  all- 
important  topic  of  the  tests  of  intuition,  and  that  there  are 
grounds  for  his  assertion  that,  ^^  until  the  question  of  in- 
tuitions has  been  systematically  and  fully  considered,  I  must 
think  it  truer  to  aflBrm  that  most  copious  and  valuable  mate- 
rials  for  metaphysical  science  have  been  brought  together^ 
than  to  affirm  that  that  science  itself  has  been  definitely 
called  into  existence/^  f  That  Dr.  M'Cosh  has,  in  his  '^  In- 
tuitions of  the  Mind,^'  made  an  able  attempt  to  put  the  whole 
question  of  intuitions  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing  has  been 
already  observed,  and  that  he  has  in  so  doing  added  much  to 
the  mass  of  ^'  most  copious  and  valuable  materials  for  meta- 
physical science,^^  has  been  unreservedly  acknowledged ;  but 
he  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  calling  the  science  itself, 
again  to  use  Dr.  Ward^s  phrase,  into  definite  existence.  Before 
this  can  be  done,  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  and  kept 
between,  those  acts  and  processes  of  the  mind  of  which  we  are 
conscious  and  those,  the  existence  of  which  by  a  priori  or  by 
a  posteriori  arguments  we  can  demonstrate,  but  of  which  we 
are  unconscious.  And  if  these  latter  are  to  be  termed,  as  Dr. 
M^Cosh  does  actually  term  them,  "  intuitions,^^  J  then  to  those 
primary  principles  of  the  mind  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and 
which  Dr.  M'Cosh,  together  with  Dr.  Ward,  also  styles  "  in- 
tuitions,''  §  some  other  appellation  must  be  given.  '^Percep- 
tions,^' "  cognitions,'^  or  by  any  other  name  let  them  be'called, 
but  let  '^  intuitions  "  be  reserved  for  those  unconscious  pre- 
sentations— as  opposed  to  re-presentations — of  the  mind  which 
exist  in  every  soul  by  virtue  of  that  ^'  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man.''  Next,  a  distinction  equally  well  defined  must  be 
made  between  those  truths  of  which  we  are  conscious — ^reflex 
as  opposed  to  intuitive  truths — and  others  which  are  the  result 
of  ratiocination  or  of  authority.  And  here  is  the  wide  field  in 
which  there  is  great  need  of  metaphysical  work ;  here  precisely 
it  is  that  the  writings  of  both  Dr.  M'Cosh  and  Dr.  Ward  will 
prove  of  extreme  utility  to  the  metaphysical  workman.  Were 
this  huge  labour  satisfactorily  accomplished,  much  would  doubt- 
less remain  still  to  be  done ;  but  the  grand  difficulty  would 
have  been  got  over,  and  the  course  would  be  invitingly  clear 


*  Page  60.  +  "  Nature  and  Grace/*  p.  38. 

1  **  Intuitions  of  the  Mind/'  p.  4 

§  Ibid,,  p.  411 ;  "  Nature  and  Grace,"  pp.  6,  &c. 
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for  the  prosecution  of  fiirther  and  more  telling,  though  less 
important  because  less  fundamental,  efforts. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  M^Cosh^s  labours  in  the  field  of 
philosophy,  and  of  the  especial  abiUty  he  has  shown  in  his 
earnest  defence  of  fundamental  truth,  it  is  easy  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  writers,  our  author  or  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Catholic  meta- 
physician. But  Dr.  M^Cosh  has  not  only  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  right  side ;  he,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
adds  to  this  the  next  best  advantage — the  good  sense  and  the 
power  to  advance  his  views  and  defend  them,  in  a  suitable 
manner.  He  is  in  nowise  inferior  to  his  brilliant,  but  at  times 
— philosophically  speaking — flippant,  adversary  in  keenness  of 
satire  or  in  sharpness  of  repartee ;  but  he  seldom  has  recourse 
to  anjrthing  beyond  a  searching  and  discriminating  analysis  of 
his  opponent's  arguments,  and  a  calm  but  unmistakeably  lucid 
ejq)Osition  of  his  own,  accompanied  very  frequently  by  pecu- 
liarly apt  and  striking  illustrations.  It  is  almost  beyond  the 
province  of  the  present  paper  to  make  any  direct  reference  to 
religioti,  but  it  is  hard  to  conclude  without  noticing  the  great 
contrast  between  the  two  writers  whenever  the  course  of  their 
arguments  at  all  leads  them  to  touch  upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  whereas  Mr.  Mill  does  not  affect  to  conceal  his  unbelief. 
Dr.  M'Cosh  takes  every  opportunity  of  showing,  not  only  for 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  human  intellect,  but  especially 
for  the  supernatural  manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  that 
reverence  which  manifestly  fills  his  soul. 

R.  C  G. 
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Art.  IX.— the  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS. 

Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Confraternity  of  St.  Peter  in  St.  Jamais  HaUf 

December  (}th,  1866. 

THE  year  1866  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  for  the  events  which  it  witnessed ;  and  it  may^ 
perhaps,  be  still  more  memorable,  for  those  of  which  it  was  the 
precursor  and  the  mould.  It  has  to  record  the  most  decisive 
battle  fought  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  but,  unlike  Waterloo,  the  battle  of  Sadowa  has  not 
brought  a  universal  peace  to  the  world,  but  has  been  the  signal 
for  armaments  on  the  part  of  every  nation  in  Europe^  the  most 
exhaustive  to  the  population,  the  most  expensive  to  the 
resources,  the  most  destructive  in  equipment  that  ever  existed, 
or  that  can  at  present  by  any  possibility  be  conceived.  Earope 
is  fast  becoming  one  vast  stratocracy.  Moreover,  alongside 
of  this  tremendous  organization  of  physical  force  has  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  is  gone,  a  fact  in  the 
moral  order  of  a  still  more  awful  significance.  It  is  now 
recognized  throughout  Europe  openly  and  without  shame  or 
any  apparent  disposition  to  shrink  from  the  consequences, 
that  the  old  public  law  of  Christendom  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  no  longer  binds  kings,  statesmen,  or  public  opinion ;  and 
(^specially  that  what  few  fragments  of  the  great  Treaties  of 
Vienna  remain  unviolated,  must  now  cease  to  have  any  farther 
offect.  While  the  bonds  of  the  old  family  of  states  are  thus  rent 
asunder,  and  the  modern  doctrine  of  non-intervention  tends  to 
segregate  nation  from  nation,  and  the  "  balance  of  power ''  in 
Europe  has  utterly  ceased  to  exist,  a  wondering  "world  sees  the 
portentous  league  of  Russian  despotism  and  American  demo- 
cracy solemnly  inaugui'ated,  and  hears  that  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, closed  it  had  been  hoped  for  half  a  century  at  leasts  by 
the  costly  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Crimean  War,  is  again 
yawning  —  reopened  this  time  not  by  the  ambitious  diplomacy 
of  Russia,  but  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  two  new  revolutionary  kingdoms, 
Greece  and  Italy.  Among  the  minor  incidents  of  this  won- 
derful year,  it  may  be  hereafter  written  that  it  was  that 
one  in  which  the  English  people  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  fact,  in  a  moment  when  their  wide  empire  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace,  that  the  immense  prosperity  upon  which  it  rested 
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was  capable  of  sudden  and  disastrous  collapse  ;  that  their 
commercial  credit^  as  tested  by  the  price  of  money,  might 
fall  even  below  that  of  the  Spaniard  or  the  Greek ;  and  that 
the  two  great  factors  of  their  industry,  coal  and  iron,  were 
gradually  sUpping  from  their  grasp.  The  historian  of  the 
French  Empire  in  his  turn  will  probably  parallel  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  Second  Empire  with  the  eighth  of  the  First.  No 
Russian  frost,  no  foundering  army  slain  by  the  elements,  no 
gathering  coalition  of  sovereigns  and  nations  menace  the 
throne  of  Napoleon  III.  with  the  same  fate  which  befell  that 
of  Napoleon  I.in  1812.  But  the  year  1866  will  always  be  written 
as  the  year  in  which  fortune  first  began  to  fail  the  nephew 
as  it  failed  the  uncle  of  old ;  the  year  in  which  he  ceased  to 
occupy  the  foremost  place  among  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
of  Europe ;  the  year  in  which  men  first  began  to  discuss  the 
event  of  his  death  as  an  ordinary  topic  which  might  after  all 
happen  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  deluge ;  the  year  in 
which  his  most  original  enterprise,  the  Mexican  empire,  came  to 
a  collapse  full  of  strange,  tragical,  and  scandalous  elements,  and 
vanished  into  the  air  while  the  French  flag  was  pelted  into  the 
Atlantic  by  ragged  bands  of  meztizoes  of  the  Latin  race,  reluc- 
tant to  be  regenerated  by  the  immortal  principles  of  1 789 ;  it 
will  be  very  well  remembered  as  the  year  in  which  the  frontiers 
of  France  were,  despite  both  threat  and  entreaty,  petrified  by 
the  keener  genius  and  sterner  will  of  Bismarck  ;  the  year, 
finally,  in  which  the  Emperor  abandoned  that  protectorate  of 
the  Papacy  which  the  French  Republic  undertook  before  he 
had  attained  to  supreme  power,  and  under  the  yoke  of  which 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  despoiled  of  his  provinces,  is  at  last  left 
standing  in  a  position  which  his  enemies  boast  is  thoroughly 
undermined.  It  seems  quite  a  secondary  event,  in  such  a  memor- 
able year,  that  it  was  the  one  in  which  the  proud  boast  L^ Italia 
far  a  da  se  was  at  last  magnificently  fulfilled ;  the  glorious 
victories  of  Custozza  and  Lissa  added  to  those  of  Castel- 
fidardo  and  Gaeta,  and  to  those  of  Solferino  and  Magenta,  on 
the  national  standards  and  annals  ;  and  the  hated  Austrian 
at  last  driven  from  the  Quadrilateral  and  over  the  Alps  by 
the  unaided  energies  of  a  patriotic  king  and  a  valiant  people. 
So  is  history  written.  Nevertheless,  with  the  closing  year 
there  is  a  strange  pervading  sense  of  uncertainty  and  tension 
throughout  all  Europe,  not  unlike  the  stifling  air  and  the 
appalling  stillness  which  precede  a  tropic  storm.  Those  who 
have  prepared  or  permitted  it  would  now  conjure  away  if  they 
could,  would  obviate  or  palliate  by  any  possible  process  the 
impending  collision  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Revolution ; 
but  he  whom  God  has  commissioned  to  meet  and  to  master  it, 
VOL.  VIII. — ^NO.  XV.   [New  Series.']  o 
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by  his  martyrdom  even,  if  thafc  be  necessary,  has  described  in 
words  that  will  never  perish,  the  character  of  the  contest  that 
is  coming  —  words  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  PontiflF  to  the 
French  general  and  garrison  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
from  Rome : — 


On  the  ere  of  your  departure  I  present  you,  0  my  sons,  my  greetings. 
Your  flag,  which  left  France  eighteen  years  ago  with  the  mission  of  defending 
the  Holy  See,  was  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  and  desires  of  all  the 
Powers  and  of  all  Catholic  countries.  To-day  it  returns  to  France.  I  wish 
that  it  may  be  received  with  the  same  acclamations,  but  I  greatly  doubt  it. 

They  write  to  me  that  Catholic  hearts  are  alarmed  by  the  thought  of  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  of  Religion  is  placed. 
As  I  have  already  said  to  others  of  your  comrades,  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves ;  the  Revolution  will  come  hither.  It  has  said  so  and  proclaimed  it ; 
you  have  heard  it,  understood  it,  seen  it. 

Words  have  been  placed  in*  the  mouth  of  a  great  personage,  that  Itcdy  is 
made,  hut  not  yet  completed.  I,  in  my  turn,  will  say  that,  if  she  is  not  yet 
completely  undone,  if  she  exists  as  she  does,  it  is  because  there  is  still  a 
fragment  of  the  earth  where  I  am,  in  which  justice,  order,  and  peace  reign. 
When  that  shall  no  more  be  so,  I  see  the  flag  of  the  Revolution  float  over 
the  Capitol,  but  I  see  also  that  the  Tarpeian  Rock  is  not  far  off. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  I  conversed  with  a  representative  of  France.  He 
asked  me  before  leaving  Rome  what  he  should  tell  the  Emperor.  I  answered. 
Tell  him  that  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  when  he  saw  the  city  besieged 
by  an  army  of  barbarians,  and  all  the  evils  about  to  befall  it  when  that  army 
should  enter,  said  to  Gk)d,  '*  Let  me  die  before  witnessing  that  ruin."  Say 
that  from  me  to  the  Emperor.  The  French  ambassador  replied,  "Holy 
Father,  be  of  good  courage.  The  barbarians  will  not  enter.**  He  was  not  a 
prophet,  but  he  was  an  honest  man. 

Another  French  representative,  now  in  a  high  place,  said  to  me,  "  Rome 
cannot  be  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  She  has  nothing  to  make  her  so,  while 
she  has  everything  to  remain  the  capital  of  Catholicism.**  Those  words  were 
a  very  great  consolation  to  me.  But  I  repeat,*  the  thing  may  come  to  pass. 
I  am  weak.  I  have  no  resource  upon  earth.  Notwithstanding,  I  am 
tranquil,  because  I  trust  in  a  Power  which  will  give  me  the  strength  of  which 
I  stand  in  need.    That  Power  is  God. 

Go,  my  sons,  go  with  my  blessing  and  with  my  love.  If  you  see  the 
Emperor,  tell  him  that  I  pray  for  him  daily.  I  am  told  that  he  is  suffering, 
and  I  pray  that  he  may  recover  his  health.  I  am  assured  that  he  is  troubled 
in  mind,  and  I  pray  God  to  restore  him  calm.  But  if  I  pray  for  him,  he  must 
do  something  for  me,  since  he  bears  the  title  of  "  very  Christian,'*  and  since 
France  is  the  eldest-bom  daughter  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  enough  to  bear 
titles — men  must  also  justify  them  by  acts,  men  must  pray  with  perseverance, 
with  humility,  with  confidence.  By  such  trust  in  God  the  head  of  a  nation 
that  is  respected  by  all  becomes  strong,  and  may  obtain  what  he  will. 

I  see  that  the  world  is  not  at  ease.    As  for  me,  I  place  my  trust  in  the 
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merc7  of  Grod,  and  I  fear  nothing.    I  gire  you  my  blessing.    May  it  ever 
aooonq^y  you  along  the  ragged  path  of  life  !^ 

Sucli,  then,  are  the  words  of  the  Pope — ^words  worthy  of  him- 
self^ of  the  Apostolio  See,  and  of  the  occasion ;  and  they  make 
manifest  with  absolute  frankness  his  whole  position  and  policy. 
The  Vicar  of  Christ  is  at  the  mercy  of  Divine  Providence.  He 
knows  not  whither  to  torn  or  on  whom  to  lean,  God  alone  ex- 
cepted ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  befaUen  and  all  that 
threatens  him,  he  trusts  in  God,  it  seems,  and  fears  neither 
man  nor  fiend,  nor  men  possessed  of  fiends.  His  Holiness 
knows  that  the  Revolution  will  reach  Rome,  and  that  he  must 
either  become  its  prisoner  or  go  into  exile.  When  that  moment 
comes,  his  course  is  decided.  Another  ApostoUc  pilgrim  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  Pontifis  who  have  been  obliged 
to  seek  the  peace  and  freedom  essential  for  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  office  outside  the  city  of  the  Holy  See.  But  before- 
hand he  takes  good  care  to  let  the  whole  Christian  world  know 
that  he  attributes  the  chief  responsibility  in  regard  to  his  pre- 
sent position  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  At  such  a  moment, 
then,  it  may  be  well  to  review  in  brief  detail  the  policy  which 
his  Imperial  Majesty  has  pursued  towards  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment since  his  elevation  to  supreme  power  in  France. 

It  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mmd  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  decided  on  the  expedition  to  Rome  before  the 
election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  Though  in  his  election  addresses,  the  Prince 
had  declared  strongly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Civil  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
evidently  regarded  his  earnestness  in  that  cause  with  some 
degree  of  distrust.  They  knew  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
fought  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Roman  Government,  and  Lad 
belonged  to  the  secret  society  of  which  the  then  Triumvirs  had 
been  the  leaders.  The  army  ordered  to  occupy  Rome  appeared 
to  halt  and  hesitate,  and  the  influence  of  the  executive  over 
its  movements  was  apparently  suspected.  Five  months  had 
passed  firom  the  date  of-  the  installation  of  the  Prince  as 
President,  when,  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  National  Assembly  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  pass  the  following  resolution  : — 

The  National  Assembly  requests  the  Government  to  take  the  necessary 
measures,  that  the  expedition  of  Italy  be  no  longer  diverted  from  the  end 
which  was  assigned  to  it. 

Upon  this  vote  the  President  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Oudinot,  ordering  him  to  force  his  way  into  Rome ;  and  in 
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his  first  message  to  the  Assembly  on  the  7th  of  Jtine^  he 
explained  what  in  his  view  was  the  object  of  the  expedition 
and  the  poUcy  of  France  at  Rome.     He  said  : — 

It  seemed  easy  to  us  to  make  the  Romans  comprehend  that,  pressed  on  all 
sides,  they  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  us  ;  that  if  our  presence  had  for  its 
result  the  return  of  Pius  IX.,  that  Sovereign,  faithful  to  himself,  would 
restore  with  him  reconciliation  and  liberty  ;  that,  once  at  Bome,  we  should 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  his  territory  in  removing  all  pretext  for  the 
entrance  of  Austria  into  the  Romagna.  We  could  even  hope  that  our  flag, 
unfolded  without  opposition  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  would  spread  its  pro- 
tecting influence  over  the  entire  Peninsula,  of  which  none  of  the  troubles  can 
find  us  indifferent. 

He  continues,  however,  to  state,  that  the  arrival  at  Bome  of 
"  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  refugees  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  and  even  from  the  rest  of  Europe,^^  had  forbidden  the 
hope  of  a  peaceable  accommodation.  "This  unexpected 
collision,  however,^'  he  adds,  "  without  in  any  way  changing 
the  final  end  of  our  enterprise,  has  paralyzed  our  benevolent 
intentions,  and  rendered  vain  the  eflTorts  of  our  negotiations/' 
The  end  of  the  Roman  expedition,  it  is  well  to  remember,  was 
thus  from  the  first  avowed  to  be  not  merely  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  his  entire 
territory  by  the  honour  of  France. 

The  Pope  was  hardly  settled  in  the  Vatican  when  the  Presi- 
dent, returning  for  a  moment  to  the  sympathies  to  which  was 
already  attributed  the  slowness  of  Oudinot's  first  movements, 
wrote  the  presumptuous  letter  to  Colonel  Edgar  Ney,  his 
officer  of  Ordonnance,  then  at  Rome,  which  excited  so  strange 
a  sensation  at  the  time.  The  most  saHent  passage  of  this 
letter  was  the  following  : — 

I  learn  with  pain  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Holy  Father,  as 
also  our  own  action,  remain  sterile  in  the  presence  of  passions  and  of  hostile 
influences.  Some  would  wish  to  give  for  a  base  to  the  return  of  the  Pope 
proscription  and  tyranny.  Say  on  my  part  to  General  Rostolan  that  he  must 
not  permit  that,  under  the  shadow  of  the  tricolour  flag,  any  act  shall  be  com- 
mitted which  may  distort  the  character  of  our  intervention. 

I  sum  up  as  follows  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope :  a  general  Amnesty,  Secularization  of  the  Administration^  the  Code 
Sapoleon,  aiid  a  Liberal  Oovemment. 

These  suggestions,  meant  to  conciliate  the  Carbonari  and  to 
flatter  the  French  democracy,  had  not  even  that  eflTect.  They 
were  treated  by  the  Pontifical  Government  as  simply  non- 
avenus.  And  now  followed  a  period  of  two  years,  during 
which  the  President,  beginning  to  see  his  way  clearly  towards 
the  conversion  of  the  Republic  into  an  Empire,  felt  that  with 
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the  more  solid  interests  of  society,  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate,  his  most  powerful  means  of 
ingratiating  himself  was  by  quietly  assuming  the  whole  credit 
and  glory  of  the  Boman  expedition,  and  by  continuing  to 
maintain  the  attitude  of  armed  Protector  of  the  Papacy.  The 
letter  to  Colonel  Ney  was  allowed  to  fall  quietly  into  oblivion. 
In  the  annual  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1850,  the  President's  tone  had  undergone 
a  complete  change,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  situation  at 
Rome : — 

Our  arms  have  overthrown  at  Rome  that  turbulent  demagogy  which, 
throughout  the  entire  Italian  peninsula,  had  compromised  the  cause  of  true 
liberty,  and  our  brave  soldiers  have  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  restoring 
Pius  IX.  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  spirit  of  party  shall  never  be  able 
to  obscure  this  memorable  fact,  which  will  be  a  glorious  page  for  France. 
The  constant  end  of  our  endeavours  is  to  encourage  the  liberal  and  philan- 
thropic intentions  of  the  Holy  Father.  The  Pontifical  Grovernnient  pursues 
the  realization  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  motu  proprio  of  the  month  of 
September,  1849.  Some  of  the  organic  laws  have  already  been  published, 
and  those  completing  the  administration  and  military  organization  of  tbc 
States  of  the  Church  will  not  be  delayed.  It  is  not  useless,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  our  army,  necessary  still  to  the  maintenance  of  order  at  Rome,  adds  also 
to  our  political  influence. 

The  following  year  was  that  of  the  Coup  d'Efat,,  Within 
twelve  months  the  Empire  followed,  and  then  began  a  period 
in  which  the  glory  of  the  Second  Empire  seemed  to  exceed  that 
of  the  first.  It  is  told  that,  the  day  after  the  Gonp  d'Etat,  the 
Prince  President  said  to  M.  de  Montalembert  these  remarkable 
words : — '^  Be  assured,  at  all  events,  that  there  are  two 
mistakes  which  I  shall  never  make :  one  is  a  rupture  with 
England;  the  other  a  rupture  with  Rome.^'  This  rule  of 
policy  governed,  and  was  the  secret  of  all  the  great  successes 
of  the  Empire.  In  alliance  with  England,  the  Emperor 
achieved  the  triumphs  of  the  Crimean  war,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  the  Uzar  would  not  condescend  to  address  him 
as  an  equal,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  stood  undisputed  head 
of  European  sovereigns.  Meantime,  recognized  throughout 
the  Catholic  world  as  piously  fulfilling  the  duties  of  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church  in  guarding  against  all  danger,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without,  the  person  and  dignity  of  the  Holy 
Father,  his  early  connection  with  the  Italian  secret  societies 
and  his  letter  to  Colonel  Ney  were  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered, like  his  foolhardy  expeditions  to  Strasbourg  and  Ham, 
as  sti^nge  illustrations  of  the  complete,  the  almost  miraculous 
transformation,  which   time,   power,   responsibility,  and   the 
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sense  of  a  certain  Providential  mission  had  made  in  the  whole 
character  and  temper  of  the  man.     It  was  a  period  of  great 
spiritual  glory  in  the  government  of  the  Church.     The  return 
of  Pius  IX.  to  Rome  was  followed  by  a  series  of  acts  of  such 
power  and  magnitude  as  is  hardly  to  be  paraUeled  from  any 
period  of  the  same  duration  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  proclaimed. 
The  hierarchies  of  England  and  Holland  were  called  into  being. 
The   Josephian  laws  were   swept  away  in  Austria,  and  the 
Concordat  concluded   with  that   empire   and  with  the  king- 
dom of  Spain.      It  was  a  period  during  which,  in  the  mis- 
sionary countries,  new   Sees  were  erected  literally  by  the 
hundred.     From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  there  seemed  to  be 
a  continual  concourse  to  Home ;  and,  in  all  these  triumphs  of 
the  Papacy,  the  Catholic  world  did  not  fail  to  be  grateful  and 
to  honour  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
Church — whose  strong  arm  suflSced  to  keep  its  enemies  at  bay, 
and.  thus  enabled  the  PontiflF  to  apply  all  his  mind,  without 
fear  of  disturbance,  to  the  duties  of  his  august  mission.     It 
was  a  position  which  immensely  increased  the  Emperor's  power 
and  prestige  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  doubtless  brought 
a  strength  and  a  blessing,  wise  inspirations  and  good  luck 
with  it.     It  was  a  position  which  spoke  for  itself,  andhe  simply 
allowed  it  to  do  so.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  all  his  public 
discourses,  messages,  letters,  and  proclamations,  from  the  dat€> 
of  the  year  before  the  Coup  d'Etat  to  the  year  of  the  Italian 
war,  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  of  reference  to  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  his  troops.     The  topic  disappears  from  his  annual 
speech  to  the  legislative  bodies.     The  published  letters  to  his 
ministers,  in  which  he  was  then  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
explaining  his  policy,  contain  no  reference  to  it.     The  presence 
of  a  French  garrison  at  Rome  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  by  him  as  a  matter  for  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  apology,  any  more  than  he  would  for  the  occupation  of 
Paris  or  Algiers.     The  last  time  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject 
he  said  it  added  prestige  to  the  policy  of  France,  and  that 
prestige  he  allowed  quietly  to  accumulate.     There  never  was  a 
more  communicative  sovereign,  so  far  as  popular  expositions 
of  policy  are  concerned;  but  on  this  one  most  momentous 
subject  he  was  silent  towards  the  French  people  for  eight 
years  after  he  had  attained  to   supreme  power.     The  only 
reference  to  be  found  to  the  Papacy  in  all  that  time  is  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislative  Corps  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  benediction  of  the  Holy 
Father,  sent  to  the  infant  by  electricity  within  an  hour  of  his 
birth,  as  an  ample  augury  of  his  future  destinies. 
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Meantime^  however,  the  occnpation  of  Borne  was  regularly 
brought  under  his  notice  and  that  of  the  whole  world  at  no  long 
intervals  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  his  attention, 
and  in  the  end  excite  his  anxiety.  At  least  once  a  year  an 
ItaUan  conspiracy  was  organized  against  his  life.  Sometimes 
it  was  detected  in  advance,  and  its  agents  and  implements 
seized  as  they  crossed  the  French  frontier.  Sometimes  a 
single  assassin,  armed  with  a  pistol,  took  all  the  risk  in  his 
own  person.  Sometimes  the  bullet  passed  within  a  yard  of 
his  Majestj^s  head.  Sometimes  it  was  discovered  that  a  mere 
chance  had  prevented  him  from  keeping  an  appointment,  on  the 
road  to  which  all  the  means  were  prepared  for  his  murder. 
His  escape  from  the  last  of  these  attempts,  that  of  Orsini,  in 
which  the  bombshells  burst  under  his  carriage,  was  all  but 
miraculous.  For  years  the  Emperor  sustained  these  successive 
dangers  with  imperturbable  courage.  What  his  exact  feeling 
in  regard  to  them  may  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  fathom. 
But  the  line  of  speech  in  which  he  treated  them  was  always  a 
high  line.  He  said  on  one  occasion  that  his  mission  was  not 
yet  fulfilled ;  and  that,  until  it  was  accomplished,  no  assassin^ s 
hand  had  power  to  destroy  him.  Another  occasion  he  improved 
to  the  purpose  of  a  philosophic  discourse  on  political  assassina- 
tions.    He  said : — 

These  plots  convey  more  than  one  useful  lesson :  the  first  is,  that  those 
parties  who  recnr  to  assassination  prove  by  these  desperate  means  their  feeble- 
ness and  their  impotence  ;  the  second  is,  that  never  has  an  assassination,  when 
it  succeeded,  served  the  cause  of  those  who  had  armed  the  assassins.  Neither 
the  party  which  struck  down  Caesar,  nor  that  which  struck  down  Henry  IV., 
profited  by  their  murder.  God  may  permit  sometimes  the  death  of  the  just, 
but  He  never  permits  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  crime.  And  so  these 
attempts  can  never  trouble  either  my  security  in  the  present,  or  my  faith  in 
the  future.  If  I  live,  the  Empire  lives  with  me  ;  and  if  I  f&ll,  the  Empire 
will  still  be  strengthened  even  by  my  death,  for  the  indignation  of  the 
people  and  of  the  army  would  be  a  new  source  of  support  to  the  throne  of 
my  son. 

It  is  remarkable,  again,  that  he  is  never  tempted  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  all  these  plots  against  his  person  were  Italian 
plots,  and  not  plots  contrived  or  attempted  by  his  own  sub- 
jects. Brutus  was  a  Boman,  !&availlac  was  a  Frenchman ;  but 
Pianori  and  Orsini  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  grievance 
against  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  one  notorious  cause 
why  his  life  was  perpetually  menaced  was  his  occupation  of 
Rome.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  consider  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  also  occupied  an  extensive  district  of  Papal  territory, 
and  exercised  a  much  greater  influence  over  the  policy  of  the 
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Italian  sovereigns  than  did  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  the 
Mazzinians  never  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Francis 
Joseph.  The  reason  why  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
selected,  it  has  always  been  avowed,  is  that  they  regarded  him 
as  one  of  their  brethren  who  had  broken  his  bond. 

Bat  the  attempt  of  Orsini  evidently  shook  the  Emperor's 
nerve  at  last.  Notwithstanding  the  philosophic  tone  in  which 
he  treated  the  cases  of  Brutus  and  Bavaillac  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  it  was  remarked  as  a  strangely  significant  fact 
that  the  letter  which  Orsini  had  addressed  to  his  Majesty  the 
day  before  his  execution  was,  within  the  following  week,  offi- 
cially published  in  the  Moniteur.  In  this  letter  Orsini  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  to  undertake  the  liberation  of  Italy  himself, 
warning  him  that,  if  he  did  not,  some  avenger  would  be  sure  to 
spring  from  his  bones  to  carry  on  this  vendetta  of  assassination 
to  the  end.  Italian  conspiracies  were  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent,  becoming  more  and  more  exclusively  Italian  (for  the 
Empire  seemed  to  have  now  established  itself  on  the  loyal 
good- will  of  the  French  nation),  and  were  becoming  more 
and  more  exclusively  composed  of  refugee  Romans.  Fianori 
was  a  Roman,  Tibaldi  was  a  Roman,  Orsini  was  a  Roman; 
and  the  avowed  object  of  Mazzini,  the  real  master  of  all  these 
men,  ever  since  his  return  to  England  in  1849,  the  object 
which  secured  him  asylum,  support,  and  funds,  was  his  return 
to  Rome  in  order  to  abolish  the  Papacy.  Six  months  had 
only  intervened  between  the  attempt  of  Tibaldi  and  that  of 
Orsini.  The  attempts  became  each  time  more  deadly  and 
better  contrived.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  upon  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  capable  of  being  organized  in  England, 
for  the  most  powerful  and  popular  Minister  of  his  age.  Lord 
Palmerston,  had  just  lost  power  for  attempting  to  make  the 
law  in  regard  to  such  conspiracies  more  strict.  The  Foreign 
Conspiracy  Bill  had  been  rejected  by  Parliament,  and  one  of 
Orsini's  companions  acquitted  amid  popular  acclamation  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  that,  much 
meditating  on  his  whole  situation,  the  Emperor  first  yielded 
to  the  servile  feeling  of  fear.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded  him- 
self as  a  providential  person,  sure  of  the  Divine  protection 
while  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  A  certain  rapidity  of  initiative 
and  daring  energy  of  execution  characterized  all  his  policy ; 
it  claimed  to  be  always  heroically  original,  and  to  have  in  it  the 
long  forecast  of  a  previous  purpose.  Men  said  that  he  was  only 
carrying  out  from  day  to  day  what  he  had  premeditated  in 
prison,  and  often  talked  over  to  his  intimates  in  exile.  A 
great  deal  of  his  power  over  the  mind  of  the  French  nation, 
and  of  other  nations  too,  arose  from  this  frequently  avowed 
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faith  in  his  mission^  sometimes  leading  him  to  an  audacity 
of  expression  bordering  on  blasphemy,  as  when  he  said,  in 
1856,  in  face  of  the  disastrous  inundations  of  that  year,  that 
"  Rivers,  like  revolutions,  must  retire  to  their  beds,''  as  if  he  had 
closed  or  could  close  the  era  of  either  inundations  or  revolu- 
tions. A  time  had  come,  however,  in  which  he  never  must 
venture  to  use  such  language  any  more.  This  element  of 
extravagant  faith  in  his  vocation,  gradually  disappeared  from 
his  words  as  the  sense  of  fear  crept  into  his  heart.  Any  one 
who  carefully  reads  the  formal  documents  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  before  and  after  the  attempt  of  Orsini  must 
mark  this  strange  change  in  them.  Before  that  date 
there  is  firm,  fierce  faith,  resolute  volition,  prophetic  con- 
fidence in  their  every  word.  The  French  nation  may  trust 
in  him.  He  sees  everything,  he  foresees  everything.  He 
answers  not  for  the  present  only,  for  the  future  too.  His 
documents  since  are  not  less  able ;  and  no  statesman  of  this 
or  of  any  other  time  has  written  so  many  documents  of  such 
condensed  clearness,  and  such  brilliant  potency  of  phrase. 
But  the  latter  series  of  documents,  the  documents  since  Orsini, 
have  all  a  certain  air  of  apology.  He  speaks  no  longer  as  one 
charged  with  a  political  inspiration  and  mission,  but  as  a  man 
who  professes  to  understand  by  dint  of  observation  the  ten- 
dencies of  thought  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  who 
follows  instead  of  leading  public  opinion.  Formerly,  when  he 
uttered  a  word,  that  word  was  law  for  himself,  for  the  French 
nation  and  for  all  mankind,  so  far  as  that  word  concerned  them. 
During  last  year,  the  whole  world  was  witness  to  the  utter  and 
complete  contempt  with  which  Count  von  Bismarck  first,  and 
since  Mr.  Seward,  treated  him  in  matters  of  state,  where  he 
had  personally  committed  the  honour  of  the  French  nation. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  Emperor  Napoleon  of  the  year 
1857  submitting,  after  such  a  speech  as  his  speech  at  Auxerre, 
and  after  such  a  letter  as  his  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
regarding  the  possible  results  of  the  German  war,  to  the  ex- 
cruciating humiliation  of  having  to  allow  such  a  despatch  as 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette  to  be  published.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  ten  years  ago  he  would  have  sufiered 
Mr.  Seward  to  actually  order  the  French  troops  out  of  Mexico  in 
the  way  of  which  the  whole  world  has  become  aware  within  the 
last  fortnight,  and  would  then  receive  an  American  Ambassador 
with  such  a  drivelling  sentence  as  this : — "  A  loyal  and  sincere 
agreement  between  France  and  the  American  Union  will,  I 
doubt  not,  tend  to  the  profit  of  industry  and  commerce  which 
daily  astonish  the  world  by  their  prodigies,  and  will  insure  the 
progress  of  civilization.    Your  presence  among  us  cannot  but 
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contribute  to  this  happy  resnlt  by  maintaining  the  relations  to 
which  I  attach  so  much  value/'  Surely  no  "  fifth  transmitter 
of  a  foohsh  face ''  ever  spoke  such  a  thoroughly  foolish  and 
undignified  sentence  at  such  a  moment. 

But  before  the  time  of  M.  von  Bismarck^  not  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Seward,  the  early  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  dis- 
penser of  destiny  had  been  sorely  humbled.  In  truth,  from  the 
hour  that  he  allowed  the  fear  of  assassination  to  enter  his  heart, 
from  that  hour  he  ceased  to  have  a  policy  of  his  own.  He 
became,  most  reluctantly  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
the  slave  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  real  secret  of  his  life  from 
that  time  to  this  has  probably  been,  only  on  a  grander  scale,  like 
that  of  Count  Fosco  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collinses  marvellous  story.  No 
deliberate  attempt,  which  in  any  way  endangered  his  person, 
has,  indeed,  been  made  since  that  of  Orsini-nor  was  any 
necessary.  When  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon 
visited  at  Compiegne  a  few  months  after  the  rejection  of  the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  they  were  utterly  astounded  to  hear  his 
Majesty  declare  that  he  intended  forthwith  to  liberate  Italy. 
A  little  later  in  the  year.  Count  Cavour  was  invited  to  Plom- 
bieres,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  with  the  Princess 
Clotilde  was  arranged  j  and  both  Count  Cavour  and  Prince 
Napoleon  stood  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  pass  the 
word  of  order  to  the  secret  societies.  Long  before  all 
Europe  was  startled  by  the  angry  words  addressed  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  on  New  Year's-day,  1859,  every  ItaUan 
revolutionist  knew  that  their  great  enemy  had  become  their 
great  ally.  No  more  bomb-sheUs  were  forged  by  sympathizing 
citizens  of  Birmingham,  and  the  dagger  of  Brutus  rusted  in 
some  humble  attic  in  Leicester  Square. 

To  escape  the  increasing  certainty  of  assassination  the 
Emperor  embraced  the  perilous  chance  of  war ;  and  he  fought 
and  barely  won  two  great  battles.     But  then,  he  seemed  to 

fTOW  suddenly  appalled  before  his  own  undertaking  to  free 
taly  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  patching  up  a  hasty 
peace,  rushed  back  to  Paris.  He  had  proved  unable  to  redeem 
his  promise  to  the  Itahans ;  but  he  was  also  unable  to  restrain 
the  Italians  from  violating  his  promises  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
Austrians.  "  We  do  not  go  into  Italy,^^  he  had  said  in  hifl 
proclamation  to  the  French  people,  "  to  foment  disorder  or  to 
disturb  the  power  of  the  Holy  Father,  whom  we  have  replaced 
on  his  throne,  but  to  relieve  it  from  that  foreign  pressure  which 
weighs  on  the  whole  peninsula  and  to  contribute  to  found 
order  on  legitimate  interests  satisfied.^^  In  the  treaty  of 
Yillafranca,  he  had  conditioned  that  the  Pope  should  be  placed 
in  guaranteed  possession  of  his  states^  and  that  even  the 
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expelled  dukes  should  be  restored.  But  the  Sardinian  60- 
yemment  utterly  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  engagement 
of  the  kind^  and  stimulated  the  revolutionary  party  with  all 
its  energy^  until  it  had  achieved  the  annexation  of  every  state 
in  Italy  except  the  province  of  Venetia  and  the  patrimony  of 
S.  Peter. 

But  the  declarations  with  which  the  French  Government 
commenced  the  war  against  Austria  were  not  restricted  to  the 
memoritble  passage  in  the  Emperor^s  speech.  The  most 
formal  assurances  were  given  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  that 
he  entered  Italy  with  the  fixed  resolve  that  none  of  its  sover- 
eigns should  be  dispossessed;  and^  above  all^  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pope  and  the  integrity  of  his  States  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  military  honour  of  France. 
This  was  a  specific  part  of  the  programme  of  the  famous 
pamphlet^  Nopoleon  HI.  et  Vltalief  which,  it  was  well  known, 
was  written  under  the  direct  sanction  and  inspiration  of  his 
Majesty,  and  in  considerable  part  by  his  own  pen.  In  address- 
iug  the  French  clergy  by  circular  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  M.  Rou- 
land,  the  minister  of  Public  Worship,  wrote  these  words : — 
"  The  Prince,  who  has  given  to  religion  so  many  evidences 
of  deference  and  of  attachment,  who  has  restored  the  Holy 
Father  to  the  Vatican,  wills  that  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the 
Church  be  respected  in  all  his  rights  of  temporal  Sovereign.^' 
At  the  same  time  M.  Baroche,  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  declared  in  the  Legislative  Corps :  — "  No  doubt  is  even 
possible  on  this  point.  The  Government  will  take  all  the 
necessa^  measures  to  ensure  the  safety  and  the  independence 
of  the  Holy  Father .''  To  allay  the  uneasiness  of  the  French 
CathoHcs,  his  Majesty's  ministers  and  other  organs  constantly 
quoted  at  that  time  the  words  of  his  letter  to  the  Nuncio  at 
Paris  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  in  which  he  had 
said : — *'  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  venerable  Chief  of 
the  Church  is  intimately  allied  to  the  dignity  of  Catholicism, 
as  well  as  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Italy.'*  Deputies 
were  rebuked  who  presumed  to  entertain  a  doubt,  and  told 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  was  one  of  the  proudest 
souvenirs  of  the  Emperor's  policy.  Later  M.  Baroche  proclaimed 
that  '^  the  French  Government  regarded  the  temporal  power  as 
an  essential  condition  of  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See  " — 
that  '^  it  must  not  be  destroyed,"  and  that  ^^  the  mission  of  the 
French  army  at  Rome  was  to  protect  at  once  the  temporal 
power,  the  independence,  and  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Father." 
Yet^  when  the  Revolution  seized  upon  the  Legations  after  the 
departure  of  the  Austrians,  and  promptly  transferred  them 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  Piedmont,  the  Emperor  made  no  sign. 
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The  French  army,  it  was  declared,  had  occupied  Borne  in  order 
to  maintain  in  their  integrity  the  States  of  the  Church.  But, 
when  two  provinces  were  appropriated  by  the  Emperor's  ally 
in  Bome,  but  actual  political  dependent,  he  did  not  utter  a 
word.  Why  ?  Was  it  because  Pianori  was  a  Romagnole  ?  A 
little  later  the  Piedmontese  army  entered  the  Marches  on  a 
pretext  so  audaciously  false  that  its  defence  on  moral  grounds 
was  never  even  attempted  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  and 
with  eveiy  conceivable  circumstance  of  brutal  unfairness 
overwhelmed  the  Papal  army.  The  whole  world  knew  that  a 
word  from  the  French  Government  would  have  stayed  Victor 
Emmanuel's  army.  But  the  Emperor,  who,  it  was  boasted  by 
the  Italians,  had  secretly  directed  the  whole  operation  himself, 
went  to  Algeria  on  the  eve  of  its  taking  place.  By  an  ingenious 
accident  the  teleeraph  wire  between  France  and  Africa  ffot  broken 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  j  and  when  he  returned,  the  work  was 
a  syllogism  in  the  '^  logic  of  accomplished  facts.''  Did  his  Ma- 
jesty, when  at  Chambery  he  told  Cialdini,  Frappez  vite  etfrapjpez 
fort,  remember  that  Tibaldi  was  an  Umbrian  ?  Finally  came 
the  disgraceful  Convention  of  September,  the  basest  act  of 
modern  diplomacy,  by  which,  without  reference  to  the  Pope,-  it 
was  secretly  conditioned  with  the  Power  which  had  already 
despoiled  him  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  territories,  that 
the  French  troops  would,  within  a  given  time,  withdraw  from 
Rome.  Assurances  were  given,  but  they  had  also  been  given 
in  the  case  of  the  Legations  and  the  Marches.  Engagements 
were  stipulated,  but  engagements  had  also  been  made  at  Yilla- 
franca.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Convention,  the 
Piedmontese  Government  repudiated  the  construction  put  upon 
it  that  they  were,  by  its  provisions,  forbidden  from  ever,  under 
any  circumstances,  going  to  Rome.  And  it  was  only  when  it 
had  been  signed  and  sealed,  and  the  world  was  discovering  its 
true  sense,  that  the  Pope  learned  that  the  French  Emperor, 
who  had  sent  an  army  to  Rome  in  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  who  had  so  long 
remained  there,  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  who  was  again  and  again  pledged  before 
Christendom  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Pontifical  authority, 
was  abandoning  all  in  the  dark,  without  a  word  of  reference  to 
the  Holy  Father.     This  was  assuredly  the  triumph  of  Orsini. 

It  is  well  to  recall,  at  the  moment  of  the  execution  of  this 
Convention,  the  fact  that  the  protection  which  it  withdraws 
was  at  various  times  during  the  last  eighteen  years  continued, 
because  it  suited  the  general  poUcy  of  the  French  Empire, 
contrary  to  the  Pope's  express  wish.  In  the  period  of  ten 
years,  which  intervened  between  the  election  of  the  Prince 
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President  and  the  commencement  of  the  Italian  war  there  were 
several  occasions  when  the  Pope  expressed  his  willingness  and 
readiness   to   undertake   the   entire   administration^   miUtary 
as  well  as  civil,  of  his  own  States  j  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
up  to  the  precise  moment  when  it  came  to  involve  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  his  life,  it  was  notorious  that  the  Emperor  re- 
garded his  occupation  of  Eome  as  a  substantial  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  the  Empire,  and  even  as  a  premium  of  insurance 
for  his  dynasty.  The  language  which  Count  Cavour  was  allowed 
to  use  at  the  Conferences  after  the  peace  of  1856  was  con- 
cluded does  not  at  all  affect  this  fact.     Ab  that  very  time  the 
Pope  was  willing  and   anxious  that  the  foreign  occupation 
should  cease.     Count  Cavour  was  allowed  to  make  a  demon- 
stration,   because   Sardinia  must    have   something    to  show 
for  having  entered  on  a  war  in  which  she  had  no  conceivable 
concern;  but  his  own  correspondence  shows  that  he  had  made 
little  real  way  at  the  time  with  French  statesmen,  and  still 
less  with  English.     The  oppressive  protection  of  the  French 
Emperor  was,  nevertheless,  continued;  and,  so  long  as  the 
French  were  at  Bome,  of  course  the  Austrians  remained  in  the 
Legations.     When,  however,  war  seemed  imminent  between 
them  in  1869,  the  Pope  formally  and,  so  far  as  the  French 
were  concerned,  in  vain  demanded  that  they  should  at  once 
evacuate  his  territories.     According  to  the  Moniteur  of  the 
27th  of  February,  1859,  "  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Antonelli 
announced  by  order  of  his  Holiness  on  the  22nd  instant  to 
their  Excellencies  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  Austria  at 
the  Court  of  Eome  that  the  Holy  Father,  full  of  gratitude  for 
the  succour  which  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  given  him  up  to  that  day, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  announce  to  them  that  his  Government 
would  in  future  be  strong  enough  to  suffice  for  its  own  security 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  his  States ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  Pope  declared  himself  ready  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  two  Powers  for  concerting  the  simul- 
taneous evacuation  of  his  territory  by  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.''     The  war  speedily 
followed;  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  Legations.     A  revolu- 
tionary movement,  strongly  aided  by  Prince  Napoleon,  then 
commanding  a  division  of  the  French  army  in  Central  Italy, 
deposed   the   Papal   authorities.      But   the   French   garrison 
received  no  orders  to  evacuate  Rome.     It  remained  there  until 
it  saw  the  Legations  annexed  to  Piedmont ;  until  it  saw  the 
army  which  the  Pope  was  organizing  for  his  defence  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  remaining   eastern  provinces  of  the  Papacy 
simply  occupied  by  conquest  also  by  Piedmont ;  finally,  until  it 
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was  completely  convenient  to  the  Emperor^B  policy^  without 
even  consulting  the  Pope^s  wishes^  that  it  should  by  arrange- 
ment with  this  same  power.  Piedmont,  now  called  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  evacuate  Borne.  The  French  flag  has  remained  ab 
Rome  until  it  has  witnessed  the  entire  ruin  of  the  state 
resources  of  the  Papacy,  giving  its  sanction  to  the  spoliation  of 
its  provinces,  treating  only  with  its  enemies  about  its  concerns, 
preventing  directly  and  indirectly  the  assistance  of  its  allies. 
The  last  reported  diplomatic  act  of  the  French  Government 
caps  the  climax  of  a  series  of  such  infamous  treachery  as  is  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  has,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  by  its  urgent  and  repeated  remonstrances, 
succeeded  in  inducing  Lord  Stanley  to  withdraw  the  invitation 
of  the  late  Government,  tendering  to  his  HoUness  an  honour, 
able  asylum  at  Malta  in  the  case  of  his  being  compelled  to 
leave  Bome.  If  these  were  the  acts  of  man  to  man,  or  simply 
of  one  civil  state  to  another,  we  would  know  that  it  is  only 
according  to  the  course  of  history  and  the  order  of  Providence 
to  expect  the  sure,  slow  action  of  retributive  justice.  But 
history  also  tells  us  that  the  retributive  justice  of  God  in  regard 
to  the  sovereigns  and  people  of  France,  whenever  they  haive 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  just  authority  of  the  Papacy, 
or  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes,  has  been  sure,  and  also 
swift.  The  sovereign  of  France  is  proud  to  call  himself  the 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church ;  and  no  French  sovereign  who  has 
been  even  decently  observant  of  the  duties  which  attach  to 
such  a  title  has  ever  forfeited  his  throne  thereby.  But,  as  the 
Pope  says,  "  it  is  not  enough  for  men  to  bear  titles — they 
must  also  justify  them  by  acts.^^  Now,  it  has  been  too  much 
the  tendency  of  French  sovereigns  and  governments  to 
take  whatever  credit,  honour,  and  influence  they  could  from 
the  position  in  Christendom  which  such  a  relation  with  the 
Papacy  gave  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  liberties  with 
the  Papacy,  and  to  attempt  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes  in  a 
way  upon  which  no  other  Catholic  state  has  dared  to  venture. 
The  French  government,  last  year  for  example,  presumed  to 
forbid  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  Quanta  curd  by  the 
French  bishops;  and  when  it  was  censured  for  such  un- 
Catholic  conduct,  it  justified  itself  on  the  score  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Charles  X.  and  of  Louis  Philippe  had  forbidden  the 
promulgation  of  Papal  documents  of  a  similar  character  in 
1829  and  in  1847.  They  were  unfortunate  precedents  to  quote, 
for  the  world  is  aware  what  became  of  the  government  of 
Charles  X.  in  1830,  and  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848.  The  fate  of 
French  governments  seems  to  be  to  begin  by  relying  on  the 
Catholic  and  Conservative  elements  of  society,  and  to  end  by 
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being  fascinated  and  demoralized  by  the  peculiar  infidel  and 
profligate  atmosphere  of  Paris — so  that  when  Paris  pleases  to 
make  a  revolution,  the  sympathies  of  the  provinces  have  been 
long  so  far  aUenated,  that  a  government  falls  without  any 
class  whatever  having  the  will  to  raise  a  hand  in  its  support. 
At  the  present  moment,  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that  the 
Emperor  is  popular  with  Paris.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
entire  French  clergy,  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  classes,  feel  a  bitter  disgust  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Holy  Father  has  been  used.  The  masses  of  the 
peasantry  and  labouring  classes  are  reported  to  be  unani- 
mously €«id  fiercely  opposed  to  the  new  and  excessively 
exhaustive  conscription,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
France  to  the  present  level  of  such  military  powers  as  Prussia 
and  Russia — for  France,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  now  in 
numbers,  and  indeed  even  in  armament,  only  a  second  class 
military  power.  The  French  army  itself  knows  that  the 
Emperor,  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  fighting  for  the  Bhine 
frontier  last  year,  showed  the  white  feather.  It  has  been  told 
in  very  solemn  words  by  the  Pope  himself,  his  opinion  of  the 
Emperor's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Rome ;  it 
will  soon  hear  from  its  comrades  returning  from  Mexico  the 
humiliation  to  which  their  retreat  thence  has  been  exposed. 
An  atmosphere  of  danger,  disgrace,  and  disaster  begins  to 
envelope  the  Empire;  and  it  is  most  strange  to  observe  in 
how  short  a  time  it  has  arisen.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1866,  the  Emperor  appeared  to  have  attained  the  very 
summit  of  human  power  and  prosperity.  One  of  his  pane- 
gyrists, M.  Michel  Chevalier,  at  that  time  uttered  a  sentence 
extravagant  at  best,  but  still,  such  was  the  wide-spread  belief 
in  his  Majesty's  genius,  activity,  and  authority,  that  such  a 
sentence  could  for  the  first  time  be  uttered  in  France  without 
exposing  the  speaker  to  the  common  ridicule  of  not  merely 
Paris,  but  the  whole  French  nation.  ^'Talk  of  Napoleon  the 
Great  I  "  exclaimed  M.  Chevalier,  "  I  tell  you  it  is  Napoleon 
the  Great  who  lives  in  the  Tuileries.  It  is  Napoleon  the  Little 
who  stands  on  the  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me.''  A  few  months 
later  the  reader  of  the  principal  English  organs  of  public  opinion 
might  learn  on  their  unanimous  testimony  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  the  week  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded 
Venetia  to  him,  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  imperial  majesty, 
and  was  in  very  truth  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Yet,  at  that  very 
moment,  the  line  was  drawn — ^^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  no 
farther.''  France  had  in  a  moment  become  consciously  inferior 
in  power  to  Prussia.  Count  Bismarck  refused  to  allow  the 
interference  of  the  Emperor  in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of 
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peace.  The  government  of  Florence  refused  to  consider  the 
cession  of  Venetia  as  a  valid  act,  and  continued  to  push  on  its 
beggarly  hostilities  against  the  retiring  Austrians,  until  it  got 
orders  from  Berlin  to  desist.  The  Emperor  so  handled  that  unique 
and  magnificent  position  as  to  gain  the  goodwill  neither  of  Prus- 
sia, nor  of  Italy,  nor  of  Austria.  The  one  concession  which  Count 
Bismarck  in  his  generosity  flung  to  him  was  a  promise  about 
the  people  of  Northern  Schleswig ;  and  as  that  statesman  was 
pleased  to  explain  elaborately  very  lately,  that  was  only  a  pro- 
mise, and  a  Prussian  promise,  to  be  interpreted  with  convenient 
"  latitude.'^  No  wonder,  that  when  the  Emperor,  soon  after 
the  peace  of  Nickolsburg,  went  to  Vichy  in  ill  health,  men 
began  to  believe  his  role  was  nearly  played  out ;  and  have  felt 
ever  since  that  he  is  suSering  in  health  and  troubled  in  mind, 
because  in  his  soul  he  well  knows  that  his  star  is  setting  and 
why  it  is  setting.  The  man  who  believes  that  God  has  given 
to  him  a  mission  is  only  safe  in  ftilfilling  it,  and  will  be  in  so 
far  safe  though  it  hailed  bomb- shells.  Safe,  according  to  no 
ever- so-perfect  contrivances  of  mere  human  cunning,  can  he 
be ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  Emperor's  life  is  probably  less 
secure  from  those  whom  we  may  call  his  personal  enemies  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  held  Venetia  in  trust  for  the  Italians  last 
summer,  a  most  foraiidable  Italian  conspiracy  against  his  life 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the  German  princes. 

The  French  army  having  abandoned  Eome,  the  Papacy 
stands  face  to  face  with  the  Revolution,  with  the  Government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  looking  on,  waiting  patiently  in  the 
assured  hope  that  the  whole  gains  and  glory  of  whatever  may 
happen,  must  of  mere  necessity  fall  to  its  share.  We  have 
not  had  long  to  wait  for  a  frank  and  explicit  programme  of  the 
policy  of  the  Revolution.  Joseph  Mazzini  has  spoken — Joseph 
Mazzini,  Deputy  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  thrice  elected,  at  last 
accepted  for  the  city  of  Messina,  but  who  will  not  deign  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  Parliament,  nor  condescend 
to  accept  the  amnesty  ofiered  to  him  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  policy  of  Mazzini,  steadily 
pursued  for  the  last  thirty  years  at  least,  is  necessary  to  under-' 
stand  the  value  which  he  has  always  set  upon  the  possession 
of  the  City  of  Rome  by  the  Revolution ;  and  a  very  striking  ex- 
egetic  commentary  upon  the  doctrine  is  found  in  the  obstinately 
continued  attempts  of  his  disciples  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  because  he  was  the  great  obstacle  thereto. 
The  possession  of  the  City  of  Komo  was,  in  his  opinion,  always 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  true  national  policy.  Why  ?  Because 
it  was  not  enough  to  make  Italy  one  and  free.     That  was  only 
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the  first  step  of  the  Italian  Eevolution.  For  that  purpose, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  mere  material  unity  of  the 
country,  Mazzini  had  always  declared  that  dukes  and  grand 
dukes,  kings  and  emperors,  the  Pope  himself  even,  if  possible, 
might  be  used ;  but  beyond  that  period  came  the  still  more 
important  one,  the  period  of  a  new  spiritual  unity,  established 
at  Rome,  and  of  which  Italy  should,  after  destroying  Catho- 
Ucism  and  abolishing  the  Papacy,  assume  the  initiative.  A 
generation  of  Italian  infants  has  grown  to  manhood  since 
Mazzini  wrote  these  words,  for  which  he  now  believes  that 
at  last  the  supreme  hour  of  fulfilment  or  of  frustration  has 
actually  come : — 

Two  great  epochs  govern  the  history  of  the  progressive  civilization  of 
Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  these  two  epochs  Italy  appears  as  the  initiatress, 
being  the  only  land  for  which  the  tomb  has  become  the  cradle  of  a  more 
splendid  resurrection.  At  the  first  epoch,  during  which  the  idea  of  liberty 
developed  itself,  Italy  of  the  Eoman  Empire  prepared  the  triumph  with  the 
potency  of  conquests :  at  the  second,  when  the  idea  of  equality  was  elaborated, 
Italy  of  the  Popes  made  one  wide  level  with  the  word  of  religious  authority. 
A  third  epoch  is  now  rising  over  Europe,  the  epoch  of  association  ;  Italy  of 
the  people — of  the  people  associated  in  a  compact  of  love,  a  fraternal  compact 
formed  between  free  and  equal  citizens, — will  be  in  virtue  of  example  its 
initiatress  and  mistress  !  From  Rome,  from  the  eternal  city,  issued  the  fiat 
of  the  Empire  ;  from  Rome  sprang  the  Apostleship  of  the  Popes  ;  frx>m  Rome 
wiU  spread,  in  spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  immense 
destinies  of  Italy,  the  word  of  universal  fraternity  and  of  concord  in  the 
labours  of  the  nations— Rome  being  by  a  law  of  Providence  chief  of  the 
world."* 

Again  in  his  letter  to  Pio  Nono  (1847),  he  says,  ''  I  believe 
in  a  third  manifestation  of  the  Italian  mind ;  I  believe  that 
another  European  world  must  issue  from  the  Eternal  City, 
which  had  the  Capitol  and  which  has  the  Vatican.'^  In  more 
recent  writings,  especially  in  the  Initiativa  Rivoluzionaria  dei 
Popoli  (1852),  he  indicates  his  meaning  more  clearly.  "Ca-. 
tholicism,''  he  says  in  one  place,  '^  is  dead,  but  you  who  keep 
watch  upon  its  tomb,  know  that  Catholicism  is  but  a  sect,  an 
erroneous  application;  the  materialism  of  Christianity.  The 
Catholic  creed  mustdisappear  before  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
and  under  the  strokes  of  ridicule.^'  And  again,  '^  Catholicism  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  body  galvanized  .^^  And  again, 
'^  The  Italian  people  are  called  to  destroy  Catholicism  in  the 
name  of  continued  revelation. ^^  And  in  his  Condizioni  d'Europa 
(1852),    "Europe  has  lost  all  faith  in  Catholicism,   and  no 

*  Prose,  p.  336. 
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longer  recognizes  in  it  the  rights  the  mission^  or  the  capacity 
of  spiritual  direction  and  education/^  The  many  subscribers 
and  sympathizers  whom  he  has  found  in  England  are  probably 
unaware  that  he  has  no  better  opinion  of  Protestantism ;  but 
he  had  previously  said,  ^^  Protestantism  is  ba^ed  upon  a  narrow 
principle ;  it  leads  to  the  abuse  of  individualism  and  the  denial 
of  all  authority ;  it  is  split  into  a  thousand  sects,  all  founded 
on  the  right  of  individual  conscience,  all  madly  warring  against 
each  other  and  perpetuating  an  anarchy  of  creeds,  the  true 
and  only  source  of  the  discord,  which  socially  and  politically 
torment  all  Europe/'  It  is  an  entirely  new  religion  in  fact, 
and  not  any  form  even  of  Christianity,  that  the  new  Prophet 
declares  must  now  come  from  Rome.  Of  our  Divine  Lord,  he 
has  more  than  once  blasphemously  spoken  as  "  A  philosopher 
named  Christ." 

By  the  light  of  passages  such  as  these,  we  are  now  the 
better  able  to  understand  the  true  sense  of  the  Proclamation 
which  he  has  just  issued  '^  To  the  Roman  People,"  and  of 
which  we  find  an  authorized  version  in  the  Morning  Star  of 
December  27 : — 

I  know  not,  he  hegms,  what  you  tnaj  intend  to  do  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  know  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  I  take  upon  myself  to  tell 
you  this :  first,  from  a  sense  of  my  duty  as  an  Italian  and  Roman  citizen — 
since  in  days  glorious  for  your  city  it  pleased  you  to  make  me  such  ;  second, 
because  the  monarchical  party  have  lately  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  you 
as  mine  a  stupid  letter  preaching  patience  to  you,  and  stigmatizing  as  "  im- 
prudent'' the  glorious  deeds  of  Rome  in  1849.  Some  among  you  may  pos- 
sibly have  believed  in  the  reality  of  that  forgery,  and  it  is  important  to  me 
that  you  should  know  that  I — once  Triumvir  of  Rome,  and  now  ^y-headed, 
but  not  grey-souled — have  ever  preserved  incontaminate  the  faith  which  we 
— ^then  united  and  strong  in  will — announced  to  Italy  from  the  GapitoL  I 
know  not  what  unforeseen  situation  you  may  be  placed  in  by  the  tortuous 
tactics  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  thei^  plots  witii 
French  or  Papal  agents,  and  I  trust  you  will  act  wiUi  dignity  in  any  case ; 
but  I  address  you  now,  taking  the  Franco-Italian  Convention  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  judge  your  position.  In  the  &oe  of  that  Convention,  which 
binds  the  Italian  Government  neither  to  promote  nor  tolerate  any  attempt 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  to  maintain  Florence  as  the 
capital  of  Italy, — you  have  before  you  two  solemn  duties :  the  first  towards 
Rome,  and  towards  yourselves  who  bear  her  sacred  name — the  second  towards 
Italy  and  Europe. 

It  is  your  duty  to  act — to  rise  up  agmnst  ike  ignoble  horde,  (he  refuse  of 
other  lands,  and  to  drive  them  out 

He  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  Romans  from  the  charge 
of  cowardice,  which  he  says  has  frequently  been  made  against 
them  by  the  French  and  English  press  of  late.     But  he  says 
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there  ia  after  all  only  one  real  answer  to  the  imputation. 
Romans  must  not — ^he  will  not  say  be  cowards — they  must  not 
even  be  suspected  of  cowardice.  Their  one  only  right  and 
proper  policy  is  to  re-proclaim  the  Roman  Republic : — 

0|i  the  2nd  of  July  (1849)  the  free  expression  of  your  will  and  of  your 
r^ht  was  put  down  by  brute  force.  That  obstacle  is  now  withdrawn. 
The  manifestation  of  your  will  recommences  at  the  point  where  it  was 
interrupted.  Tour  eternal  right  reviyes.  By  rising  now  you  are  what 
you  were  on  the  9th  of  February — republicans  and  tour  own  masters. 
On  the  3rd  of  July — one  day  after  the  entrance  of  the  French — the  Roman 
people,  in  the  face  of  its  enemies,  once  more  raised  its  hand  in  affirmation  of 
its  faith ;  the  Republican  constitution  was  read  aloud  to  the  multitude  firom 
the  GapitoL  The  foreign  flag  was  interposed  to  veil  from  Italy  the  hand  that 
held  the  Pact  aloft.  That  veil  is  rent  asunder,  and  the  hand  of  the  Roman 
people  reappears,  raised  on  high.  This  is  the  programme  pointed  out  to  you 
by  logic,  honour,  conscience,  and  duty  towards  the  past  and  towards  the 
future.  You  are  bound,  before  all  things,  to  re-assert  yourselves,  your  own 
life,  your  own  power.  That  done,  you  will  act  as  God  and  the  sense  of  your 
national  duty  inspire.  First  exist ;  then  dispose  of  yourselves.  .  Then,  and 
then  only,  when  your  votes  will  not  be  as^the  blind,  mute,  hurried  suffrages 
which  inaugurated  the  Bonapartist  tyranny  and  consigned  Nice  to  France — 
vfHhen  that  vote  may  go  forth,  solemn,  deliberate,  powerful  in  collective 
inspiration,  and  enlightened  by  the  counsels  of  your  best  men  in  firee  discus- 
sion of  your  position  aud  that  of  Italy — you  will  decide  whether  Borne  ought 
to  gwe  henelf,  like  a  secondary  city,  arid  disinherited  of  all  Ufe  of  her  own,  to 
a  monarchy  already  doomed— a  monarchy  proved  impoierd  and  incapable  of  aU 
noble  action;  a  monarchy  which  has  accepted  Venice  as  an  alms  from  the 
foreigner,  and  would  inscribe  *^Lissa^  and  "  Oustozxa^^  upon  the  Capitol — or 
whether  the  tradition,  glorious  beyond  all  others,  of  her  past,  afnd  thai  mission 
which  has  twice  given  moral  a/nd  m>aterial  unity  to  the  world,  do  not  call  her  to 
a  part  nobler,  worthier,  and  more  fruitful  of  glory  to  the  nation. 

He  explains,  then,  why  in  1859  and  1860  he  had  counselled 
annexation  to  Piedmont  in  Central  and  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
why  he  will  not  now  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  case  of  Rome. 
At  that  time  the  material  unity  of  the  country  did  not  exist.  It 
was  opposed  to  "  all  the  designs  of  Bonaparte.''  It  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  to  give  it  effect.  Moreover,  all  Italy  was 
agreed,  "  whether  wisely  or  not,  to  give  monarchy  the. benefit 
of  the  experiment.''  And  then  the  cities  and  provinces,  which 
he  counselled,  *^  in  reverence  for  the  sovereignity  of  the  popular 
will,"  to  vote  for  annexation  to  Piedmont,  ^^  bore  not  the  grand 
name  of  Rome."  Those  provinces  now  regret,  however, — and 
this  is  too  true  even  for  a  proclamation  of  Mazzini,  "  now  repent 
having  given  themselves  so  blindly."^    But  he  continues  : — 

The  state  of  things  in  which  I  address  you,  Eoraans,  is  radically  different. 
The  material  unity  of  Italy  is  henceforth  irrevocably  founded,  nor  can  it  be 
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delayed  or  endangered  by  your  decision.  The  important  question  now  is,  dot 
whether  you  be  united  to  Italy  upon  this  or  that  day,  but  that  you  be  so  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Rome,  tending  to  elevate  the  destiny  of  Italy  and  to  pro- 
mote that  moral  unity  which  is  yet  imaccomplished,  and  which  the  monarchy 
is  incapable  of  accomplishing.  The  experiment  has  been  fully  tried.  A  long 
series  of  incontrovertible  facts  has  proved  to  all  possessed  of  heart  and  intel- 
lect that  the  monarchy  cannot  he  other  than  servile  abroad  and  an  instrument 
of  repression  at  home.  The  institution  is  doomed.  The  country  may  yet  for 
awhile  drag  itself  through  the  uncertainties  of  opportunism ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  Tnonarchical, 

But  I  speak  to  you,  Romans,  of  Rome  ;  an  exception  among  all  the  cities  of 
our  Italy. 

Rome  is  not  a  city  ;  Rome  is  an  idea. 

Boms  is  the  sepulchre  of  two  great  religions,  which  have  given  life  to  ihe 
world  in  the  past ;  and  Rome  is  the  sanctuary  of  a  third  religion  to  come,  and 
destined  to  give  life  to  the  world  in  the  future,  Rome  represents  the  mission  of 
Italy  amo7ig  the  nations ;  the  word  qf  our  people ;  the  eternal  gospel  of  uni- 
ficaJtion  to  the  peoples. 

It  is  enough.  Not  all  in  vain  have  been  the  patient  search 
and  vigil  long  of  this  miserable  man.  Hunted  and  proscribed, 
an  outlaw  in  every  state  of  Europe  except  one,  and  a  solitary 
in  that,  he  has  still  achieved,  not  with  the  men  or  the  means 
he  would  have  chosen,  nor  at  the  time  he  would  have  fixed, 
but  nevertheless  he  has  achieved,  all  the  great  objects  of  his 
life,  one  alone  excepted;  and  probably  he  and  his  followers 
believe  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  accompUshing  that.  Without 
a  strongly  organized  revolutionary  party  in  Italy  audaciously 
daring  in  action,  utterly  unscrupulous  in  principle,  thinking 
all  means  good  that  served  its  ends,  equally  ready  to  utter  a 
lie  or  to  stab  a  stranger  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  zealously 
propagandist  and  holding  its  power  over  its  neophytes  literally 
by  a  bond  of  blood — ^without  such  a  revolutionary  agency,  the 
work  of  the  last  eight  years  could  not  have  been  done  in 
eighty.  Piedmont  could  not  have  done  it,  were  her  army 
twice  as  valiant,  were  her  statesmen  twice  as  wise ;  Piedmont 
and  France  could  not  have  done  it,  had  not  the  invisible  army 
of  the  Sect  marched  beforehand,  stimulating  the  populace  to 
fury  sometimes,  sometimes  paralyzing  it  with  terror.  That 
army  had  the  right  to  say  even  to  France  and  Piedmont,  what 
feat  of  arms  was  done  in  Lombardy  like  that  which  we  un- 
aided, with  Garibaldi  and  a  thousand  men,  did  in  Sicily? 
Who  took  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma  ?  Above  all,  who  forced 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  make  war  on  Austria  ?  Who  tore 
into  shreds  the  treaty  he  made  with  Austria?  Who  compelled 
him  to  be  an  accomplice  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
Pontifical  State — who  has  at  last  banished  his  flag  from  Rome  ? 
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No  one  imagines  that  the  Kttle  state  of  Piedmont  efiTected 
these  things,  though  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  had  all  tho 
profit  and  all  the  glory  of  them.  But  this  work  has  been  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  in  Italy,  which  has  sometimes  used 
Piedmont,  and  sometimes,  when  Piedmont  did  not  move  fast 
enough,  has  acted  of  itself;  and  which  for  now  nearly  twenty 
years  has  known  how  to  keep  the  life  of  the  greatest  potentate 
in  Europe  under  a  sentence  of  death,  only  to  be  stayed  ex- 
ecution by  absolute  submission  to  its  will.  What  then  is  the 
Revolution  ?  Is  it  like  Signer  Mazzini^s  City  of  Rome  '^  an 
idea  ^^  ?  In  this  country,  men  dislike  abstractions ;  but  the 
Revolution  in  Italy  is  not  merely  a  moral  essence,  it  is  a  pal- 
pable fact.  It  consists  of  thousands  of  men,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands,  banded  together  in  secret  societies,  solemnly 
sworn  to  devote  their  lives,  in  implicit  obedience,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  institutions  under  which 
they  were  bom.  A  secret  society  is  a  terrible  engine.  One 
lodge  of  twenty  Ribandmen  will  suffice  to  keep  a  whole  Irish 
county  in  a  state  of  utter  terror.  The  Fenian  organization, 
which  is  but  a  pale  copy,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed, 
of  the  great  Italian  system,  is  nevertheless  powerful  enough, 
simply  from  its  secrecy  and  the  unscrupulousness  which  that 
secrecy  implies,  to  force  the  English  Government  to  act  in 
Ireland  as  if  the  whole  population  were  hostile  to  its  rule — 
to  suspend  the  liberties  of  the  Constitution,  and  shut  up  in 
gaol  or  send  out  of  the  country  without  any  trial  persons  who 
fall  under  suspicion  ;  to  cram  the  island  with  troops  and  sur- 
round its  coasts  with  squadrons ;  to  examine  correspondence 
passing  through  the  Post  Office,  and  even,  on  occasion,  mes- 
sages sent  by  telegraph ;  to  refuse  to  call  out  the  local  militia, 
or  allow  the  superior  classes  to  form  volunteer  corps ;  to  give 
the  utmost  latitude  that  can  be  conceived  to  the  principle  of 
government  by  police — ^yet  be  unable  to  lay  hands  on  the 
principal  organizer  of  the  conspiracy  or  ascertain  in  what  part 
of  the  world  he  really  is,  or  what  he  means,  or  to  stay  the 
spirit  of  the  organization,  or  force  it  to  any  tangible*  issue 
which  could  be  laid  hold  of  and  dealt  with  once  for  all,  so  as 
to  have  an  end  there  and  then  of  this  sort  of  everlasting 
cauehemar  d'etat.  This  was  not  very  unlike  the  position  of 
the  Neapolitan  and  Modenese  governments  twenty  years  ago, 
with  the  diflTerence  that  the  principle  and  practice  of  political 
assassination  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Irish 
as  they  are  of  the  Italian  political  conspiracy.  Yet  even  an 
openly  preached  and  steadily  practised  policy  of  assassination 
did  not  repel  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people  from  the 
cause  of  w^  Revolution  in  Italy.     It  was  never  admitted  as  an 
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excuse  for  the  arbitrary  measures  employed  in  Italy,  that  a 
king  had  been  £red  at  from  the  ranks  by  a  conspirator  in  the 
disguise  of  his  own  body-guard  during  a  royal  review ;  that 
another  sovereign  prince  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the 
streets  of  his  own  capital  j  that  a  prime  minister  of  eminent 
abilities  and  of  admittedly  the  purest  personal  character  had 
also  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  broad  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  who  no  more  attempted  to  arrest  the  assassin  than  the 
Irish  populace  of  Louth  or  of  Tipperary  would  in  old  times 
attempt  to  arrest  a  Bibandman  who  had  shot  a  landlord.  It 
is  much  to  be  wondered  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  the 
British  nation  towards  Fenianism  if  such  were  the  conditions  of 
life  it  imposed  at  the  Palace,  at  Dublin  Castle,  in  Downing 
Street ;  and  if  President  Johnson^s  life  were  besides  constantly 
attempted  because  he  would  not  sustain  the  Fenian  policy  in 
Canada.  It  is  a  parallel  not  inapposite.  But  what  are  the 
Irish  secret  societies  to  the  Italian  ?  A  feeble  imitation  as  yet, 
a  mere  series  of  germs  and  formulas.  But  during  the  last 
forty  years  Italy  has  been  honeycombed  from  end  to  end  with 
secret  societies.  And  if  Fenianism  can  be,  as  the  English 
Government  appear  to  think,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  reduced 
by  process  of  ultimate  analysis  to  James  Stephens,  much  more 
surely  can  the  Italian  Revolution,  taken  all  in  all,  be  allowed 
to  personify  itself  in  Joseph  Mazzini.  The  creation  and  di- 
rection of  secret  societies  has  been  the  work  of  his  life ;  and 
their  end,  proclaimed  from  the  first,  has  been,  first  to  eflfect  the 
unity  of  Italy  and  its  freedom  from  foreign  control,  which  are 
now  said  to  be  achieved ;  and  secondly,  to  abolish  the  Papacy, 
extinguish  the  Catholic  religion,  and  establish  at  Home  a  new 
revelation  in  its  stead. 

And  here  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  have  the  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  who  have  made  themselves  the  instruments  and 
accessories  of  the  Revolution  gained  thereby  ?  Mazzini  twice 
says  in  the  course  of  his  Proclamation  to  the  Romans,  that 
the  monarchy  of  Italy  is  '' doomed  j^^  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  he  has  doomed  a  monarchy.  ''  Sire,  be  so  good  as  to 
consider  your  monarchy  doomed  V*  And  this  in  answer  to  an 
amnesty — and  this  amnesty  accorded  to  the  man  who  once 
armed  an  assassin  to  attempt  the  life  of  his  Majesty^s  own 
father,  and  who  has  not  ceased  to  boast  of  having  done  so 
down  to  the  very  latest  edition  of  his  works !  Europe  has 
had  very  grievous  reason  to  know  what  Mazzini  means  when 
he  dooms  a  monarchy,  and  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  haa 
altered  either  his  principles  or  his  policy.  Formerly,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  obstacles  between  the  RevolatioB 
and  its  ends.      The  Emperor  Napoleon  and  King  YiokHr 
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Emmanuel  were  so  dealt  with  tkat  they  removed  these  obstacles 
one  by  one ;  and  the  Revolution  spared  them  for  the  time,  and 
even  seemed  to  accept   their   services  as  a  condonation  for 
past  cause  of  complaint.     But  now  it  would  appear  the  only 
remaining  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Revolution  are  the 
monarchs  themselves.     And  accordingly,  first  of  all  the  ItaUan 
monarchy  is   "doomed.'^     On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
evidence  from  end  to  end  of  the  Proclamation  that  "  Bona- 
parte/^ as  he  is  contemptuously  called,  has  been  forgiven? 
Not  a  syllable.     It  is  to  be  remembered  too  that  the  Revolu- 
tion is  now  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  its  real  object — 
with  that  grand  end  to  which  annexations  and  assassinations 
were  alike  mere  preliminaries,  and  means  of  "  opportunism.'' 
It  is  question  now  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
It  is  question  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Is  it  likely  that  at  such  a  moment  the  party  of  the  Revolution 
will  shrink  from  any  act  howsoever  desperate  f     Is  the  life  of 
Ricasoli  more  precious  than  that  of  Rossi,  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
more  sacred  than  that  of  Charles  Albert,  of  '^  Bonaparte '' 
now  than  it  was  before  Orsini  was  guillotined  ?      Alas,  revolu- 
tions no  more  than  rivers,  retire  to  their  beds  at  imperial 
bidding ;  and  what  further  revelation  awaits  the  world  on  its 
arrival  at  Rome,  who  shaU  dare  to  dream  ?     But  woe  to  those 
who,  having  aided  and  abetted  it  hitherto,  attempt  to  interfere 
with  it  now  !     The  sentiments  of  the  Mountain  towards  the 
Oironde  were  but  a  faint  illustration  of  what  the  Revolution 
which  has  produced,    or  been  produced  by  characters  Hke 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Orsini,  will  feel,  if  the  sovereigns  whom  it 
has  hitherto  compelled,  presume  to  check  its  farther  advance. 
The  Revelation  has  succeeded  in  alienating  the  monarchies 
from  the  Church.      So  much  the  worse  for  the  monarchies. 
The  real  strength  of  the  Church  at  this  moment  is  that  her 
support  is  altogether  invisible  and  inscrutable ;  and  that  so 
this  age  is  doomed  to  witness  another  terrific  illustration  of 
the   difierence   that  Providence   draws  between  Policy  and 
Faith.     It  is  a  safe  thing  to  say  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
Louis  Napoleon  may  die  a  lunatic  in  Bic^tre,  and  his  son  be  a 
humble  student  of  Propaganda  ten  years  hence ;  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  may,  in  his  last  sad  shabby  days,  become  a  colonel 
of  Cossacks,  and  his  kingdom,  now  apparently  so  compact  and 
complete,  be  smashed,  like  a  nut  in  the  nut- crackers,  into 
smaller  principalities  than  Parma,  ruled  by  stricter  governments 
than  Modena ;  that  Mazzini  may  die  by  the  dagger  of  his  most 
intimate   associate,  and    Garibaldi,    smitten   by  a  miracle  of 
grace,  some  day  suddenly  abandon  Caprera  for  La  Trappe.    It 
is  ntiiioh  more  probable  that  any  one  or  all  of  theae  emmentlf 
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improbable  things  should  happen^  than  that  any  single  one  of 
the  speculations  which  at  present  prevail  in  the  world  with 
regard  to  the  forthcoming  fate  of  the  Papacy  should  turn  out 
to  be  true.  And  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  every  enemy  of  the 
Papacy,  who  is  not  a  mere  case-hardened  idiot,  knows  it — 
knows  it  is  much  less  possible  to  destroy  or  to  even  hamper 
or  cripple  that  awful  and  beautiful  power,  than  it  would  be  to 
blow  the  planet  Jupiter  out  of  the  Solar  System  with  powder 
and  ball. 

We  are  indebted  to  Signer  Mazzini  for  the  programme  of 
the  Revolution;  Baron  Bicasoli  is  good  enough  to  furnish  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  two  documents  appear  side  by 
side  in  the  English  press  on  the  same  day,  and  so  seem  to 
challenge  contrast.  The  Baron  invites  the  bishops  now  in  exile 
to  return  to  their  sees,  but  on  the  condition  of  accepting  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  Government,  as  a  government,  is  no 
longer  a  Catholic  or  even  a  Christian  government.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  of  his  Italian  Majesty  holds  up  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  bishops  so  long 
exiled  from  their  cathedrals,  as  a  model  of  what  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  a  free  country  ought  to  be,  in  these 
words  : — 

The  Grovemment,  therefore,  no  less  earnestly  than  your  lordships,  desires 
that  Italy  may  very  soon  enjoy  the  magnificent  and  imposing  religious 
spectacle  now  afforded  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  National  Council  of  Baltimore,  wherein  religious  doctrines  are  freely 
discussed,  and  whose  decisions,  approved  by  the  Pope,  will  be  proclaimed 
and  executed  in  every  town  and  village  without  eoceqiLotur  or  placitcu 

I  therefore  beg  your  lordships  to  consider  that  it  is  liberty  which  has  pro- 
duced this  admirable  spectacle ;  liberty  professed  and  respected  by  all,  in 
principle  and  in  fact,  in  its  amplest  application  to  civil,  political,  and  social 
life.  In  the  United  States  every  citizen  is  free  to  follow  the  persuasion  that 
he  may  think  best,  and  to  worship  the  Divinity  in  the  form  that  may  seem 
to  him  most  appropriate.  Side  by  side  with  the  Catholic  Church  rise  the 
Protestant  temple,  the  Mussulman  mosque,  the  Chinese  pagoda.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Romish  clergy  the  Genevan  consistory  and  the  Methodist 
assembly  discharge  their  office.  This  state  of  things  generates  neither  con- 
fusion nor  clashing.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  no  religion  asks  either 
special  protection  or  privileges  from  the  State.  Each  lives,  develops,  and  is 
followed  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law,  and  the  law,  equally 
respected  by  all,  guarantees  to  all  an  equal  liberty. 

Passing  for  a  moment  the  question  whether  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  in  the  region  of  the  relation 
of  Church  and  State,  regarded  as  the  model  for  a  Catholic 
statesman,  let  us  wonder  with  Oxenstiem  at  the  Uttle  wisdom 
with  which  kingdoms  are  governed,  when  we  find  such  arga-» 
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ments  and  snch  asi^ertions  coupled  together  in  an  important 
despatch.  Is  it  true,  for  example,  that  the  Mahometan  and  the 
Chinese  stand  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  level  in'  point 
of  religions  Uberty  as  the  Catholic,  the  Calvinist,  Methodist, 
or  other  Protestant?  Certainly  not.  Christianity  is  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  England,  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  The  pagan  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  tolerated  in  the 
exercise  of  his  religion  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
settled  law  and  customs  of  Christian  civil  Ufe.  But  take  the  most 
characteristic  institution  of  the  Mahometan  sect, — ^polygamy. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  American  law  would  sanction 
an  American  Mahometan  marrying  four  wives  at  once,  and 
establishing  the  institution  of  the  harem  in  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia ?  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  Mahometan  enjoys 
religious  liberty,  according  to  his  ideas,  in  any  country  where 
he  is  not  permitted  to  practise  polygamy,  and  to  subject  the 
females  of  his  family  to  a  rule  of  hfe  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  civil  law  which  has  sprung  from  Christianity.  A  Chinese 
coDsiders  himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  infanticide,  yet 
in  the  United  States  he  is  held  bound,  under  the  severest 
penalty,  to  act  as  if  he  believed  in  the  Christian  theory  of  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child.  The  Mahometan,  Confucian,  or 
Buddhist  rehgion  is,  in  fact,  tolerated  in  the  United  States  in 
so  far  as  it  does  not  directly  conflict  with  the  standard  of  life 
set  up  by  Christianity.  The  practice  of  the  most  characteristic, 
and  therefore,  to  its  votaries,  probably  the  dearest  doc- 
trines of  any  Paganism,  leads  in  the  United  States  possibly 
to  the  gallows,  at  all  events  to  the  treadmill,  and,  faihng 
that,  to  tar  and  feathers.  In  one  respect,  however,  which 
he  has  not  unadvisedly  overlooked,  the  United  States  might 
afford  a  model  of  religious  liberty  to  Baron  Ricasoli.  The 
United  States,  though  colonized  originally  from  a  Protestant 
country  by  violent  Protestant  sectaries,  has  never  thought  it 
necessary  to  plunder  the  Catholic  Church,  to  suppress  religious 
orders,  and  seize  their  endowments  on  the  score  of  the  liberty 
of  worship,  and  to  evict  venerable  priests  and  holy  nuns  by  the 
thousand  from  the  retreats  where  they  had  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
modest  security  and  long  repose  of  the  monastic  life.  No 
American  statesman,  even  in  the  terrific  strain  which  the 
civil  war  imposed  on  the  resources  of  the  Republic,  was 
found  so  destitute  of  conscience  as  to  propose  a  spoliation  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  States,  like  that  which  the 
Government  of  Florence  has  just  effected.  And  now,  after 
having  achieved  this  unblessed  task.  Baron  Ricasoli  has  the 
effrontery  to  address  the  exiled  bishops  with  the  request  that 
they  will  return  to  their  sees, — and  enjoy  American  liberty  ! 
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After  a  glowing  description  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
"those  virgin  regions,'^  he  continues  in  a  passage  whose 
detestable  hypocrisy  and  stealthy  animosity  against  the 
CathoUc  religion  are  hardly  masked : — 

But  while  the  world,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the  Middle  Ages,  re- 
entered the  path  of  progress  marked  out  by  Grod,  the  Church  impressed  upon 
all  having  any  relation  with  it  the  immobility  of  the  dogma  intrusted  to  its 
guardianship.  It  yiewed  with  suspicion  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  the 
multiplication  of  social  forces,  and  declared  itself  the  enemy  of  all  liberty, 
denying  the  first  and  most  incontestable  of  all, — the  liberty  of  conscience. 
Hence  arose  the  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ciyil  power,  since 
the  former  represented  subjection  and  immobility,  and  the  latter  liberty-  and 
progress.  The  conflict,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  has  greater  proportions 
in  Italy,  because  the  Church,  thinking  that  a  kingdom  was  necessary  to  the 
independent  exercise  of  its  spiritual  ministry,  found  that  kingdom  in  Italy. 
The  ecclesiastical  power,  from  the  same  reason,  is  here  in  contradiction  not 
only  with  the  civil  power  but  national  right.  From  these  causes  originated 
the  distrust  and  precaution  described  in  my  circular,  which  provoked  your 
censure,  but  which  were  only  dictated  by  necessity.  The  bishops  cannot  be 
considered  among  us  as  simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  they  are  at  the  same 
time  the  instruments  and  defenders  of  a  power  at  variance  with  the  national 
aspirations.  The  civil  power  is  therefore  constrained  to  impose  those 
measures  upon  the  bishops  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  rights  and 
those  of  the  nation.  How  is  it  possible  to  terminate  this  deplorable  and 
perilous  conflict  between  the  two  powers — between  Church  and  State? 
Liberty  can  alone  bring  us  to  that  happy  state  of  things  which  your  lordships 
consider  so  enviable  in  America.  Let  us  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  CsBsar's,  and  unto  Grod  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  peace  between 
Church  and  State  will  be  troubled  no  more. 

In  order  to  compose  this  passage^  Baron  Bicasoli  appears  to 
have  gone  to  the  Syllabus  of  Condemned  Propositions  attached 
to  the  Encyclical  Quanta  curd.  Sentence  by  sentence  it  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  sections  Indifferentismusy  Latitudina/ris'* 
mus;  Errores  de  Ecclesia  ^usquejuribus  ;  De  Sodetate  Oivili;  De 
Givili  Romani  Pontificis  Prindpatu  ;  De  Liheralismo  hodiemo  ; 
and  whatever  is  not  condemned  as  theological  error  is  fidse  in 
historical  point  of  fact.  That  an  Italian  gentleman,  not  to 
say  statesman,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  hii 
country  as  to  describe  in  such  terms  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  fact  that  may  be  left  to  excite  the 
astomshment  of  even  ordinarily  well-informed  Protestant 
scholars  j  but  beyond  the  malignity  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
passage,  it  has  an  object  of  policy.  It  is  the  first  step 
of  the  Government  of  Florence  in  sequence  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Convention  of  September.    The  bishops  ure 
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told  that,  as  in  Italy,  diflFerently  from  other  countries,  the 
Church  thinks  a  kingdom  necessary  to  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  its  ministry,  for  that  reason  "  the  ecclesiastical  power 
is  here  in  contradiction,  not  only  with  the  civil  power,  but 
national  right.  *  *  *  The  bishops  cannot  be  considered 
among  us  as  simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  defenders  of  a  power  at  variance  with  the 
national  aspirations ;"  this  power  being,  of  course,  no  other 
than  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the  Papacy.  Victor  Emmanuel 
therefore,  as  successor  and  representative  of  Nero  and  Helio- 
gabalus,  demands  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Cassars ; 
and,  after  that,  he  and  Baron  Eicasoli  will  ^'  render  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God^s/'  It  makes  one  think  of  the  cry 
of  the  Italian  Saint,  ^^  Alas,  poor  God  Almighty  \'^  Yet  surely 
these  men  must  sometimes  feel,  darkened  as  their  intellects, 
false  and  base  as  their  hearts  evidently  are,  that  the  hour  of 
Divine  vengeance  cannot  be  much  longer  postponed. 

"  The  Revolution  will  come  to  the  Capitol,  but  near  to  the 
Capitol  is  the  Tarpeian  Rock.''  Such  is  the  foreboding,  such 
the  warning  of  the  Pope,  and  every  word  of  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  programme  of  the  Revolution  and  by  the  programme  of 
the  Government  of  Florence.  Hitherto  they  have  been  com- 
bined, and  their  combination  has  been  strong  enough  to  alter 
the  whole  face  of  Italy.  Kings  and  princes  fell  before  it;  the 
Emperor  was  forced  from  one  point  to  another,  cowed,  check- 
mated, coerced :  the  Pope  alone  stands  face  to  face  with  the 
deadly  danger,  serene,  unmoved,  unyielding.  We  can  do 
little,  save  aid  him  by  our  prayers  and  our  alms ;  but  let  us 
do  that  freely.  The  year  that  has  begun  commences,  in  all 
probability,  a  period  far  more  critical  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  than  any  of  us  can  even  now  venture  to  conceive ;  but 
we  Uve  in  the  assured  hope  and  confirmed  conviction  that  that 
period  will  end  in  the  mutual  destruction  of  its  enemies,  and 
in  a  triumph  of  the  Church  manifest  to  all  mankind. 


APPENDIX    TO    THE    OCTOBER    ARTICLE    ON 

MARIAN  DOCTRINE. 

WE  return  briefly  to  a  little  matter  of  domestic  controversy, 
on  which  we  touched  in  our  last  number.  Dr.  Pusey 
alleges,  that  various  approved  Catholic  writers  maintain  the 
co-presence  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  Eucharist.  We 
fMlmitted  in  reply  that  Oswald  maintained  this;    but  added 
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that  his  work  was  at  once  placed  on  the  Index.  As  to  those 
other  writers  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  we  pointed  out  that  he 
had  confused  this  tenet  with  another  which  differs  from  it 
in  every  relevant  particular.  Various  Catholics  have  held 
that  '' B,  certain  portion  of  matter,  which  07ice  belonged  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  now  belongs  unchanged  to  her  Son ;  and 
is,  therefore,  of  course  present  in  the  Eucharist'^  (p.  492). 
To  this  opinion  indeed  P.  Faber  somewhat  inclined.  '^  There 
seems,  however,  much  reason  for  thinking,'^  we  added 
(p.  493),  '^  that  even  this  opinion  has  been  authoritatively 
censured/^  We  were  not  at  all  aware,  when  we  so  wrote, 
that  no  less  an  authority  than  Suarez  holds  this  very 
doctrine.  The  fact,  however,  is  indubitable,  and  we  quote 
his  words  in  a  note.*  F.  Lallemant,  S.J.,  that  eminent 
ascetical  writer,  expresses  his  own  assent  also  to  Suarez's 
doctrine  {Doctrine  Spirituelle,  princ.  6,  sec.  1,  c.  4,  a.  3, 
p.  258  of  English  translation).  This  circumstance  greatly  in- 
creases the  doubt  which  we  expressed  in  October,  whether  the 
view  can  really  have  been  condemned ;  though  Benedict  XIV., 
writing  as  a  private  theologian,  seems  (as  we  understand  him) 
to  have  thought  so.  We  much  hope  that  some  competent 
theologian  will  investigate  the  matter. 


*  Secundo,  hinc  factum  est  ut  aliqua  substantia  virginei  corporis,  ex  aua 
fiiit  Christ!  corpus  et  in  principio  constitutum  et  postea  auctum  quamdiu 
sanguine  vel  lacte  matris  nutntum  fuit,  unita  sit  hypostatic^  Verbo  DeL 
Propterea  dixit  Petrus  Damianus,  Serm.  de  Nativitate  Marise :  *'  Ciun  Deus 
in  aliis  rebus  sit  tribus  modis,  in  Virgine  fiiit  quarto  speciali  modo,  scilicet, 
per  identitatem,  quia  Idem  est  quod  ipsa.  Hinc  taceat  et  contremiscat 
omnis  creatura:  et  quis  audeat  aspicere  tantsB  dignitatis  immensitatem  ?  **  Et 
August.,  Serm.  de  Assumpt.  Virgin.,  c.  5  :  "  Caro,"  inquit,  "  Christi,  caro  est 
Mariae  :"  et  infra: ''  Caro  Christi,  quamvis  glori4  Resurrectionis  fuerit  magnifi- 
cata,  eadem  tamen  mansit  quae  susceptaest  de  MariL"  Ex  quo  potest  feusile  et 
credi  illam  substantiam  camis,  quam  Christus  assumpsit  ex  V  irgme,  nunquoun 
fuisse  omnino  dimissam  aut  continud  cdLoris  ncUuralis  actione  resolutam,,  sed 
camdem  omnino  fuisse  semper  conservatam  Verho  Dei  unitam.  Quod  partim 
physic4  ratione,  partim  probabili  conjecture  fit  verisimile.  lUa  enim  sub- 
stantia camis  ex  purissimis  Virginis  sanguinibus  desumpta  fuit,  et  optime 
disposita,  et  in  mediocri  quantitate.  Rursus  in  tempore  infantisB,  quia  ali- 
mentum  est  facile,  et  fer^  sine  resistenti^  convertitur,  pariim  illius  substantue 
per  ejus  actionem  resolvitur  :  praesertim  in  Christo,  Qui  temperatissimo  et  con- 
venientissimo  cibo  alebatur ;  scilicet,  ubere  de  coelo  pleno,  ut  Ecclesia  canit. 
De  reliquo  autem  tempore  vitse  Christi  fit  non  dissimilis  conjectnra.  Quia 
totum  iUud  fiiit  tempus  augmenti,  aut  stattis,  in  quo  humidum  radicale  fei^ 
integrum  perseverat,  nuM  miusresolutione  fact^.  Probabile  denique  est,  ex 
speciali  providentii  et  voluntate  Ipsius  Christi  hoc  fieri  potuisse. — 3uaire»y 
i>e  MysterUs,  disp.  1,  sect  ii.  2. 
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SancHssimi  Domini  nosiri  Pii  Dioind  Providmtid  Pwpa  IX,  AUocutiones 
habUcB  m  Conmtorio  8ecreto  die  29**  Odobris,  1866. 

IT  is  a  sublime  and  touching  fact  that  Pius  IX. — in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
civil  sovereignty — his  whole  earthly  future  trembling  in  the  balance — 
deserted  by  every  human  power — should  have  put  forth  these  two  noble  Allo- 
cutions, breathing  the  veiy  spirit  of  tranquil  trust  in  Grod.  And  it  signaUy 
exemplifies  the  odious  unfairness  of  party  spirit,  that  no  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testant press  (Tory  or  Whig)  has  had  one  word  of  admiration  for  so  magnifi- 
cent a  spectacle.  We  will  not  here,  however,  enlarge  further  on  this  theme  ; 
but  will  draw  attention  to  three  different  pronouncements  contained  in  these 
Allocutions,  which  will  possess  interest  for  many  of  our  readers.  And,  firstly, 
on  his  civil  sovereignty: — 

"  All  mpn  are  aware  with  how  great  zeal  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world 
have  defended,  both  in  word  and  writing,  the  civil  princedom  appertaining  to 
Us  and  to  this  Apostolic  See  ;  and  have  declared  that  the  same  princedom, 
especially  in  the  world's  present  condition,  is  absolutely  necessary  (necessarium 
omnino)  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  securing  that  full  liberty  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  in  feeding  the  whole  Catholic  flock,  which  is  evidently  con- 
joined with  the  liberty  of  Qie  whole  Church." 

In  July,  1864  (p.  218),  we  drew  attention  to  F.  Steccanella's  work  on  the 
Pope's  civil  sovereignty.  That  Papal  dictum  which  he  particularly  selected,  as 
expressing  most  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  head, was  Pius  IX.'s  public 
declaration  ("  palam  edicimus  "  were  the  Pope's  words)  that  "  the  civil  prince- 
dom is  necessary  to  this  Holy  See,  in  order  that  it  may  exercise  its  sacred 
power  for  the  good  of  religion  without  any  impediment."  All  will  at  once 
recognize  the  close  similarity  between  that  dictum  and  the  present ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  one  curious  variety  between  the  two  occasions. 
F.  Steccanella  drew  attention  to  the  assent  subsequently  expressed  by  the 
Catholic  Episcopate,  as  proving  that  the  Papal  dictum  had  been  ex  caihedrd. 
In  the  present  instance,  we  may  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  converse 
fact ;  from  the  Pope's  own  expression  of  agreement  with  the  Catholic  Epis- 
copate. There  would,  of  course,  be  no  meaning  in  his  reference  to  such 
agreement,  unless  the  Pope  had  declared  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  his^ 
capacity  of  Universal  Teacher. 

We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  Catholics,  who  shrink  from  the  supposition 
that  a  declaration  so  solemnly  uttered  can  possibly  be  mistaken ;  and  who  are, 
nevertheless,  unwilling  to  accept  it  in  its  obvious  sense.    They  raise  (what  we 
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must  call)  cavils  on  the  word  "  necessaiy."  "  Can  Pius  IX.  be  understood  to 
"  mean,"  they  ask,  "  that  God  could  not,  in  the  resources  of  His  Providence, 

find  some  other  way  for  securing  the  due  ecclesiastical  liberty  of  a  Pope 
"  who  should  have  lost  his  civil  princedom  ?  Surely,  Pius  IX.  can  only 
"  intend  that  this  princedom  is  necessary,  until  some  other  satisfeujtory 
"  method  is  provided  ;  and  we  may  piously  believe  that  God  will  very 
"  soon  provide  such  a  method,  if  He  thinks  fit  to  overthrow  the 
'^  princedouL"  It  is  strange  to  our  mind  that  any  candid  person  can 
misapprehend  the  PontifTs  meaning.  Of  course,  no  one  but  a  heretic  can 
think  that  this  civil  princedom  is  necessary  to  the  Church's  existence :  .the 
Pope  only  declares  it  necessary  to  her  healtiiy  and  normal  condition.  Nor, 
again,  would  any  one  think  of  denying  that  God  might  exercise  a  quasi- 
miraculous  intervention  ;  that  if  the  Holy  Father  were  living  in  another 
monarch's  dominions,  God  might  so  guide  the  heart  of  that  monarch  and 
his  successors,  as  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  Papal 
liberty  of  action.  But,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  a  continued  quasi-miraculous 
intervention  of  this  kind  is  entirely  alien  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Gbd's  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that,  in  the  present  instance,  He  has  given  us  no  reason  whatever 
to  expect  it  Nor,  lastly,  is  it  impossible  t^t,  in  the  course  of  many  cen- 
turies, a  new  state  of  society  may  arise  unlike  anything  of  which  we  can  now 
form  any  conception  ;  and  that  in  this  new  state  of  society  there  may  be  other 
means  for  attaining  satisfactorily  the  desired  end.  Evidently  what  the  Pope 
does  say  is,  that  while  society  remains  substantially  in  its  present  condition, 
and  putting  aside  the  utterly  unfounded  hope  of  a  quasi-miraculous  interven- 
tion, there  is  no  satisfactory  security  for  ecclesiastical  liberty  ^bept  the 
Pope's  civil  sovereignty.  To  this  doctrine,  as  the  Pope  now  declares  and  as 
is  indeed  notorious,  the  Episcopate  has  assented ;  and  even  on  Gallican  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  every  Catholic  is  required  to  accept  it  with  interior  belief  as 
infallibly  true. 

The  second  pronouncement  to  which  we  would  draw  attention,  concerns  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  all  civil  rulers  to  aim  at  their  people's  spiritual  good. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  the  Church's  consistent  doctrine  from  the  first ;  bat 
it  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  so  urgently  set  forth  as  on  the  present 
occasion. 

"  And  here,  in  virtue  of  our  office,  we  cannot  but  earnestly  beseech  in  the 
Lord  all  supreme  princes  and  other  rulers  of  nations,  that  they  would  at 
length  understand  and  sedulously  consider  the  most  grave  duty  by  which  they 
are  bound,  of  taking  care  that  the  love  and  practice  of  religion  be  increased  in 
[their  respective]  peoples  ;  and  of  labouring  vrith  their  whole  strength  that  the 
light  of  faith  be  not  extinguished  in  the  same  peoples.  But  woe  to  those 
rulers  who,  forgetting  that  they  are  God's  ministers  for  good,  have  neglected 
to  do  this  when  they  can  and  ought :  and  let  them  exceedingly  fear  and 
tremble  ;  especially  when  by  their  co-operation  they  destroy  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  tnat  Catholic  Faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 
For  when  thev  imdergo  a  inost  severe  judgment  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
they  will  see  now  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Living  God^ 
and  to  experience  His  most  severe  justice." 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  in  what  respect  the  «nd  of  civil  society  can  differ 
from  that  of  the  Church,  if  the  civil  ruler  (no  less  truly  than  the  ecclesiastical)  is 
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obliged  to  aim  at  spiritual  good.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  which  requires 
▼eiy  careful  examination.    We  treated  it  to  the  best  of  our  power  in  July, 

1863  (pp.  74-78,  220-223).  We  submit  to  the  judgment  of  theologians  the 
whole  view  which  we  there  expressed. 

The  third  pronouncement  to  which  we  referred  at  starting  concerns  the 
Polish  rebellion.  The  Holy  Father  expresses  with  great  vigour  his  utter  dis- 
approval of  that  sinful  movement ;  a  vigour  the  more  remarkable,  because  of 
those  very  severe  accusations  against  Russia  which  form  the  main  staple  of  hia 
Allocution : — 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  (he  says)  that  it  was  from  a  most  fatal  and  in  every 
rapect  eandenmaSle  rebdUony  uksA,  the  same  [Russian]  Government  seized  the 
omK>rtunity  to  cany  out  such  pernicious  counsels  against  the  Catholic  Church: 
whereas  those  guilty  of  rebellion  might  have  been  restrained  and  chastised 
by  due  methods,  without  any  such  ^evous  war  being  waged  against  the 
Church.  And  would  it  had  pleased  God  that  no  one,  especi^y  from  among 
the  Church's  ministers,  had  mixed  himself  up  with  the  most  pernicious 
proceedings  of  such  a  movement !  We  indeed  once  more,  as  at  other  times 
also,  must  most  absolutely  condemn  and  reprobate  rebellion  ;  and  admonish 
and  exhort  all  the  faithful,  especially  ecclesiafltics,  to  abhor  from  their  heart 
the  impious  principles  of  rebellion,  and  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  and 
obenr  them  faithfully  in  all  those  things  which  are  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  His  holy  Church." 

It  is  most  honourable  to  the  Tablet  newspaper  that  it  has  at  once,  on 
learning  this  judgment  of  the  Holy  Father,  retracted  its  previous  defence  of 
the  Polish  rebellion  ;  and  we  have  heartily  to  thank  its  editor  for  setting  this 
admirable  example  to  Catholic  writers.    For  ourselves,  so  fax  back  as  October, 

1864  (p.  343,  note),  we  protested  against  the  attempt  made  by  various  con- 
tin^ital  journals  to  represent  the  Pope  as  having  expressed  approval  of  the 
insurrection :  while  at  a  still  earlier  period  we  expressed  our  own  hearty 
dislike  of  its  principles  (October,  1863  ;  pp.  584-592). 


Pcuitoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Westminster,    By 

Henrt  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  in  its  Political  Aspect.  By  Henry  Edward, 

Archbishop  of  Westminster.    London :  Longman. 
The  Pope  and  the  EevoliUion.    A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Oratory  Church, 

Birmingham,   on     Sunday,    October    7,     1866.      By    John   Henry 

Newman,  D.D.    London :  Longman. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  Pope's  Allocution,  the  Irish  bishops,  and  after- 
wards the  English,  respectively  appointed  fixed  days  for  united  prayer 
in  the  Holy  Father^s  behalf.  The  above  (we  believe)  are  the  only  publications 
which  have  been  the  result.  The  first  of  these,  being  an  Episcopal  Pastoral, 
is  of  course  above  our  criticism ;  but  we  will  present  our  readers  with  two 
extracts  from  it,  italicizing  a  word  or  two  of  the  former  on  our  own  respon- 
sibility :— 
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"  To  the  peaceful  exercise  of  this  personal  independence,  a  sphere  and  a 
throne  are  necessary.  For  he  who  is  independent  is  sovereign ;  and  80Ye> 
reignty  excludes  all  superiors.  But  such  is  the  order  which  the  will  of  €rod 
has  ordained  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  Borne  and  its  provinces ;  and  this  is 
what  men  call  his  Temporal  Power, — a  providential  order  to  secure  in  peace 
his  personal  freedom  and  supreme  direction  over  the  whole  Church  on  earth  " 
(p.  93). 

"  The  line  of  Pontiff-Kings  is  not  yet  broken.  It  has  endured  changeless 
and  inmiovable.  But  where  is  the  Europe  upon  which  S.  Leo  III., 
S.  Greg.  VII.,  or  even  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VIl.  gazed  ?  Pass  over  the  muta- 
tions of  centuries.  In  the  last  seventy  years  alone  more  than  forty  reigning 
families  have  been  driven  out  by  their  people  ;  at  least  thirty  thrones  have 
been  overturned.  The  example  of  insubordmation  which  Princes  set  to  their 
people  fostered  and  emboldened  the  Revolution.  The  storm  has  beaten  hard 
upon  the  Pontiff,  but  it  has  swept  the  earthly  thrones  away.  So  will  it  be 
again.  It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  goad,  hsurder  still  to  smite  themselves 
against  the  Rock  "  (p.  97). 

The  second  publication  named  above  is  the  Archbishop's  sermon  preached 
on  the  occasion.  He  dwells  in  it  prominently  (as  its  title  implies)  on  the 
rights  accruing  to  the  Pope,  from  the  general  principles  of  civil  obedience ; 
and  he  thus,  in  some  sense,  combines  the  doctrine  of  both  the  Papal  Allocu- 
tions. In  our  humble  judgment  his  Grace  has  seldom  been  more  successful. 
Not  to  dwell  here  on  much  other  interesting  matter,  enforced  with  great 
power,  we  have  nowhere  seen  the  doctrine  of  civil  obedience  and  of  the  civil 
ruler's  divine  right  more  satisfactorily  set  forth.  Every  reader  will  be  struck 
by  the  great  care,  with  which  the  Archbishop  avoids  every  extreme  statement, 
and  expresses  what  we  may  call  the  two  opposite  poles  of  sound  doctrine  on 
the  subject.     On  the  one  hand : — 

^'  St.  Paul  declared  that  even  the  heathen  empire  of  Rome  was  ordained  by 
God,  and  that  every  one  owed  subjection  to  it.  He  laid  it  upon  the  conscience 
of  Christians  to  obey  it  in  all  things  lawful,  *  not  only  for  wrath,'  that  is,  for 
fear  of  punishment,  *  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.'  And  yet  the  empire  of 
Rome  was  not  only  heathen,  but  persecuting.  It  was  steeped  in  Christian 
blood.  Nevertheless,  he  declares  it  to  be  a  power  constituted  by  God.  As 
such,  the  Christians  obeyed  it  with  an  obedience  limited  only  by  the  divine 
law  of  faith.  And  this  law  of  civil  obedience  is  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation.  It  m  this  on  which,  as  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  we  bear 
allegiance  to  our  own  Sovereign.  As  Catholics,  we  obey  not  for  wrath  only, 
but  for  conscience'  sake  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  religion  to  be  loyal :  it  is  a  dictate 
of  our  moral  sense  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  and  faithful  to  the  Throne.  K 
it  were  not  so,  civil  obedience  would  be  degraded  from  its  dignity  as  a  moral 
virtue,  and  treason  would  be  divested  of  its  highest  guilt  (pp.  5,  6). 

"  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes  is  as  manifestly  and  as  folly  ordained 
of  God  as  the  power  of  Queen  Victoria.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  came 
by  Plebiscite,  or  universal  suffrage,  or  votes  of  inorganic  masses,  but  by  the 
gradual  and  watchful  providence  of  the  Divine  Author  of  human  and  political 
society.  The  British  Empire  succeeds  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain  by  a 
direct  law  of  Divine  Providence.  When  the  last  Roman  legion  left  the  shores 
of  Britain,  it  began  to  gravitate  to  a  centre  within  itself.  The  British  Empire 
of  to-day  is  formed  round  that  centre,  and  rests  upon  it.  So,  when  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  ceased  to  be  able  to  protect  Rome,  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  became  its  centre.  The  Emperor  had  ceased  to  rule,  and  the 
throne  was  vacant  by  the  visitation  of  God.    The  Ponti£&  reigned  as  pasU^s 
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and  as  rulers,  and  unconsciously  and  by  force  of  necessity  filled  the  vacant 
throne.  They  have  reigned  in  Rome,  first  with  an  informal  and  pastoral 
sovereignty,  and  afterwards  with  a  full  and  explicit  sovereignty,  from  that 
time  to  this.  On  what  ground  then  can  obedience  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  be  claimed,  if  obedience  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pontiff  be  denied  ? 
Every  sanction  of  Divine  Providence,  and  of  Christian  morals,  and  of 
political  justice,  confirms  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  "  (p.  7). 

On  the  other  hand  : — 

'*  I  am  not  proclaiming  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  the  slavish  doctrine  of 
blind  and  immoral  obedience.  Rulers  have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights, 
and  subjects  have  rights  as  well  as  duties.  The  ruler  has  a  right  to  obedience, 
but  he  is  bound  by  a  duty  to  rule  justly.  The  subject  has  a  duty  to  obey,  but 
he  has  also  a  right  to  justice.  And  the  violation  of  the  bond  of  their  re- 
ciprocal duties  is  not  only  a  crime,  in  both  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  against 
society,  which  is  an  ordinance  of  €rod ;  but  a  sin  against  G^,  who  is  the 
supreme  Author  of  society  among  men.  It  is  not  now  the  time,  nor  ii  it  now 
my  duty,  to  define  the  limits  of  this  question,  or  to  say  when  or  where  a  rightful 
power  abdicates  its  claim  to  obedience  by  abuse.  Tyranny,  as  well  as  rebellion, 
is  a  crime  and  a  sin,  and  both  have  their  just  correction.  No  power  can  be 
more  absolute  than  the  law  ^  thou  shalt  not  kill,'  and  yet  in  defence  of  life 
both  an  individual  and  a  nation  may  take  the  life  of  a  murderer  or  of  an  in- 
vading power.     I  am  not  here  at  this  time  to  discuss  these  limits 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  affirm  that  no  Pontiff  in  the  long  line  of  a  thousand,  I 
may  say  of  these  fifteen  hundred  years,  has  ever  abusal  his  power,  so  as  to 
relax  the  duty  of  obedience,  oi^  to  purge  the  resistance  of  his  subjects  of  the 
sin  of  rebellion.  And  this,  "which  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Pontiffs  without 
fear,  can  be  affirmed  of  no  other  line  of  rulers,  of  no  other  dynasty  on  earth  " 
(pp.  16,  17). 

Finally,  the  Archbishop  touches  on  the  objection  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  our  previous  notice  ;  viz.,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  God's 
Providence : — 

"  It  is  no  question  of  what  God  could  do,  or  might  do,  or  may  do  hereafter, 
for  the  future  of  the  world.  We  are  as  full  of  faith  in  the  inexhattstible 
wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  as  our  adversaries ;  but  this  we  affirm,  that  it  is 
by  this  twofold  contact  that  the  Church  acts  upon  the  Christianity  and  the 
civilization  of  mankind  ;  that  so  long  as  Christianity  acts  alone,  it  acts  upon 
individuals  one  by  one,  as  in  the  ages  before  Constantino  ;  that  so  soon  as  it 
acts  upon  races,  legislatures,  rulers,  kingdoms,  upon  the  public  law  and 
organic  life  of  nations,  the  Temporal  Power  is  its  legitimate  offspring  and 
result.  To  undo  thisy  is  to  go  oacktvard,  not  onward.  It  is  to  dissolve  the 
work  of  Christianity  upon  the  world,  not  to  advance  it ;  to  pull  down,  not  to 
build  up,  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  of  human  society  "  (p.  20). 

F.  Newman's  sermon  contains  many  powerful  passages,  thought  and  ex- 
pressed with  his  own  peculiar  felicity.  We  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  these. 
Thus  there  are  various  questions  of  ecclesiastical  conduct  and  prudence,  on 
which  no  one  professes  that  the  Holy  Father  is  strictly  infallible ;  but  on 
which,  nevertheless,  every  loyal  Catholic,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gathers  round 
the  Pope's  standard  as  being  the  veiy  standard  of  Christ.  How  admirably 
this  ia  expressed  by  F.  Newman : — 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XV.  [New  Series.']  q 
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"  What  need  I  say  more  to  measure  our  own  duty  to  [the  Holy  Seel  and 
to  him  who  Bits  in  it,  than  to  say  that,  in  his  administration  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, in  his  religious  acts,  we  must  never  oppose  his  will,  or  dispute  his  word, 
or  criticise  his  policy,  or  shrink  from  his  side  1  There  are  kings  of  the  earth 
who  have  despotic  authority,  which  their  subjects  obey  indeed  and  disown  in 
their  hearts  ;  but  we  must  never  murmur  at  that  absolute  rule  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  has  over  us,  because  it  is  given  to  him  by  Christ,  and,  in 
obeying  him,  we  are  obeying  his  Lord.  We  must  never  suffer  ourselves  to 
dmcbt^  thatf  in  his  government  of  the  Church,  he  is  guided  by  an  intelligence 
more  than  human.  His  yoke  is  the  yoke  of  Christ :  Jie  has  the  responsibility 
of  his  own  acts,  not  we  ;  and  to  his  Lord  must  he  render  account,  not  to  us. 
Even  in  secular  matters  it  is  ever  safe  to  be  on  his  side,  dangerous  to  be  on 
the  side  of  his  enemies.  Our  duty  is,  not  indeed  to  mix  up  Christ's  Vicar 
with  this  or  that  party  of  men,  because  he  in  his  high  station  is  above  all 
parties  ;  but  to  look  at  his  acts,  and  to  follow  him,  whimer  he  goeth,  and  never" 
to  desert  him,  however  we  may  be  tried,  but  to  defend  him  at  all  hazards, 
and  against  all  comers,  as  a  son  would  a  father,  and  as  a  wife  a  husband, 
knowing  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  God.  And  so,  as  regards  his  successors, 
if  we  live  to  see  them  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  in  like  manner  our  dutiful 
allegiance  and  our  unfeigned  service,  and  to  follow  them  also  whithersoever 
they  go,  having  that  same  confidence  that  each  in  his  turn  and  in  his  own  day 
will  do  Grod's  work  and  will,  which  we  felt  in  their  predecessors,  now  taken 
away  to  their  eternal  reward  "  (pp.  10, 11). 

Then,  as  to  Pius  IX.'s  personal  character  : — 

"  He  is  one  whom  to  see  is  to  love  ;  one  who  overcomes  even  strangers,  even 
enemies,  by  his  very  look  and  voice  ;  whose  presence  Bubdues,twhose  memory 
haunts,  even  the  sturdy  resolute  mind  of  the  English  Protestant.  Such  is  the 
Holy  Father  of  Christendom,  the  worthy  successor  of  a  long  and  glorious  line. 
Such  is  he  ;  and,  great  as  he  is  in  office,  and  in  his  beneficent  acts  and  virtuous 
life,  as  great  is  he  in  the  severity  of  his  trials,  in  the  complication  of  his 
duties,  and  in  the  gravity  of  his  perils"  (p.  16). 

No  argument  is  more  prominently  dwelt  on  by  opponents  of  his  civil 
sovereignty,  than  the  injustice  of  sacrificing  the  temporal  good  of  the  Roman 
people  to  the  Church's  spiritual  welfare.  Never  hitherto,  perhaps,  has  this 
objection  been  so  explicitly  noticed  and  refuted  as  by  F.  Newman  : — 

"  It  is  happier,  I  think,  for  the  bulk  of  a  people,  to  belong  to  a  small  State 
which  makes  little  noise  in  the  world,  than  to  a  large  one.  At  least  in  this 
day  we  find  small  stateS,  such  as  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  have 
special  and  singular  temporal  advantages.  And  me  Roman  people,  too,  under 
the  sway  of  the  Popes,  at  least  have  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it ;  ...  .  The 
Romans  have  not  had  those  civil  inconveniences,  which  fall  so  heavy  on  the 
members  of  a  first-class  Power.  The  Pontifical  Government  has  been  very 
gentle  with  them  ;  but,  if  once  they  were  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  they 
would  at  length  find  what  it  is  to  attain  temporal  greatness.  The  woxxis  of 
Samuel  to  the  Israelites  would  be  fulfilled  in  tnem  to  the  letter.  Heavy  taxes 
would  be  laid  on  them  ;  their  children  would  be  torn  from  them  for  the  army ; 
and  they  would  incur  the  other  penalties  of  an  ambition  which  prefers  to  have 
a  share  in  a  political  adventure  to  being  at  the  head  of  Catholic  citizenship  " 
(pp.  28,  29). 

We  would  also  draw  particular  attention  to  that  admirable  passage,  in 
pp.  31,  32,  where  he  enlarges  on  the  prominent  influence  of  Satan  himself  in 
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promoting  the  Revolution;  and  on  the  mistaken  narrowness  of  those,  who  con- 
fine their  views  of  that  most  anti-Christian  movement  to  its  political  aspect. 
And  he  has  been  particularly  happy  in  selecting  (p.  46)  Victor  Enmianuel's 
proclamation  of  Sept  11,  1860,  as  the  best  adducible  illustration  of  that 
monarch's  shameless  and  unscrupulous  policy. 


Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Subjects,  By  the  late  Frederick  Wiluam 
Faber,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  PhiHp  NerL  Vol.  II.  "  The 
Faith  and  the  Spiritual  Life."    London  :  Richardson  &  Son.    1866. 

XN  our  April  number  we  welcomed  the  first  volume  of  these  Notes.  A 
second  has  now  appeared,  and  in  no  way  Mk  short  of  the  first  in  value 
or  interest.  We  venture  to  think  this  collection  will  enjoy  a  popularity  as 
great  as  that  of  the  author's  finished  works.  The  form  of  notes  will  make  it 
especially  serviceable  as  a  storehouse  for  meditation  and  sermons.  It  has  all 
Father  Faber^s  characteristic  variety  and  richness  of  thought,  and  a  surprising 
unity  and  completeness,  when  we  remember  that  it  consists  of  detached 
papers,  ranging  over  a  busy  period  of  sixteen  years.  This  merit  is  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  careful  and  excellent  arrangement  of  the  Notes.  They 
are  classified,  according  to  their  subjects,  in  the  order  followed  by  Father 
Faber  in  his  beautiful  volume  of  hynms.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
former  voliune  were  God,  His  Attributes,  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  the  Sacred 
Humanity  of  Jesus,  the  Passion,  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  the  Saints.  *The 
present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  Controversy, 
the  Spiritual  Life,  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  the  Four  Last  Things,  and 
Purgatory. 

From  this  exhaustive  catalogue  of  subjects  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  we 
have  no  further  papers  to  hope  for ;  and  few  readers  will  lay  down  this  volume 
without  a  keen  regret  at  the  thought  that  we  have  now  seen  all  we  are  ever  to 
possess  from  that  gifted  pen. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  shows  that  a  large  proportion,  155  pages, 
of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Spiritual  Life.  We  are  particu- 
larly glad  of  this.  Father  Faber  had  a  special  gift  for  applying  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Spiritual  Life  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Catholics  in 
our  country  and  in  our  time.  The  needs  and  temptations  which  beset  the 
life  of  a  cloistered  religious  must  be  very  much  the  same  in  the  19th  century 
and  in  the  9th.  But  the  hurry  and  multiplicity  and  the  restless,  impor- 
tunate activity  of  human  life  in  our  day  must  evidently  surround  Christians 
endeavourinff  to  sanctify  themselves  in  the  world  with  new  and  special 
dangers  requiring  also  special  treatment.  No  one  can  read  Father  Faber's 
writings  on  the  Spiritual  Life  without  seeing  that  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  the 
danger  and  of  the  corresponding  need.  This  we  venture  to  think  one  of  the 
chief  excellences  of  his  works.  It  is  powerfully  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Notes  "  : — 

"  The  ordinary  life  of  the  present  day  seems  almost  an  impossible  life  for 
the  salvation  of  our  souls.    The  strength  of  religion  is  in  its  smiplicity.    The 
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strength  of  worldliness  is  in  its  variety.  Each  succeeding  age  the  world 
appears  to  acquire  a  new  multiplicity.  Knowledge  multiplies  it.  Education 
multiplies  it.  It  is  multiplied  by  whatever  makes  it  more  rapid,  and  gives  it 
a  greater  mastery  over  time.  It  is  multiplied  by  whatever  renders  it  more 
crowded  and  more  diversii&ed.  If  we  know  what  is  required  for  the  salvation 
of  a  soul;  even  canying  laxity  to  the  very  limit  of  what  is  safe,  and  that  itself 
would  not  be  a  very  s^e  thing  to  do,  we  shall  be  exceedingly  frightened  if  we 
look  out  upon  the  ordinary  life  of  the  present  day." 

And  after  a  page  of  most  vivid  description  of  the  harassing  multiplicity  of 
modem  life: — 

"  There  are  so  many  things  to  see,  so  many  things  to  hear,  so  many  things 
to  say,  so  many  things  to  suffer,  and  so  many  things  to  do,  that  we  become 
stupefied  by  trying  to  be  active.  What  would  we  give  if  the  planet  and  the 
whole  thing  might  only  stop  for  a  few  minutes  till  we  had  time  to  take  breath, 
and  look  about  us,  and  see  where  we  are,  and  what  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
do."  (VoL  il  p.  161.) 

We  have  taken  this  passage  from  a  portion  of  the  book  which  comes  upon 
the  reader  as  a  very  pleasant  surprise.  In  the  midst  of  the  notes  we  are  pre- 
sented with  forty-five  pages  of  finished  composition,  consisting  of  two  chapters 
on  the  "  Fear  of  God "  equal  to  anything  Father  Faber  has  written.  The 
preface  informs  us  that  it  was  destined  to  form  part  of  an  intended  volume  of 
"  Spiritual  Conferences/'  It  is  a  magnificent  fragment,  and  wakes  a  sad  sense 
of  what  was  lost  in  Father  Faber's  death  to  the  Church  in  England  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  detached  sermons  and  courses  are  full  of  vigour  and  originality.  They 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  Father  Faber  must  have 
prepared  his  discourses,  and  which  few  who  heard  the  easy  and  almost  spoii- 
taneous  flow  of  his  beautiful  language  would  have  suspected.  The  conclusions 
of  the  seimons,  which  are  frequently  written  out  at  length,  are  often  strikingly 
beautiful 

A  particular  feature  in  the  volume  is  the  short  series  of  papers  on  Old 
Testament  subjects.  It  has  given  scope  to  the  great  power  of  scene-painting 
in  words  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Father  Faber.  Here  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  discourse  on  "  Jonas  and  Ninive  "  : — 

"  Let  us  go  and  linger  in  thought  on  the  battle-field  where  man's  submis- 
sion defeated  and  disarmed  the  vengeance  of  his  Creator.  How  monmfrilly, 
how  desolately  the  evening  comes  among  the  treeless  mounds  of  Ninive, 
scarred  with  excavations  :  the  Tigris  rushes  by,  half  choked  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  causeways,  hurrying  its  cold  splashing  waters  as  if  it  longed  to  be 
far  away — and  the  coming  out  of  those  once  worshipped  stars  is  greeted  now 
not  by  the  idolatrous  cadences  of  the  dark  priests  on  the  watch-tower  bal- 
conies, but  by  the  long  howl  of  the  wild  beasts,  heard  by  none  but  the  few 
marauding  Arabs  in  their  black  tents,  who  are  almost  nocturnal  beasts  of 
prey  themselves:  yet  to  us  with  our  faith,  to  Jonas  looking  out  from  the  bosom 
of  God  over  that  faded  turf  and  those  tawny  mounds,  there  lies,  more  than 
over  any  spot  on  earth  but  Calvary,  the  beautiful  unfading  splendour  of  the 
Divine  Compassion,  a  gracious,  pathetic  disclosure  of  that  all-powerful 
Creator  who  has  no  power  to  harden  His  heart  against  the  humility  of  His 
frightened  creatures  1  ^    (VoL  iL  p.  309.) 
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To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Father  Faber,  or  hearing  him 
week  after  week,  these  volumes  will  be  particularly  precious.  They  are  not 
merely  a  relic,  they  are  like  an  echo  calling  up  the  tones  of  that  beautiful 
voice  which  those  who  have  heard  it  will  not  easily  forget.  Through  these 
pages,  in  the  words  of  the  happily-chosen  motto  on  the  title-page,  "  defunctus 
adhuc  loquitur." 

The  memoir  of  Father  Faber,  which  was  announced  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume,  has  not  appeared  ;  but  it  is  now  promised  as  a  separate  volume. 
We  must  express  our  gratification  at  this  change  of  plan.  Father  Faber's  is 
a  life  which  should  be  handled  at  greater  length  than  would  be  possible  in  a 
memoir  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  '^  Remains."  His  writings  are  spread  fiEtr  and 
wide  in  nearly  every  European  tongue.  They  have  become  standard  books  in 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  religious  houses  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Christendom.  The  work  he  has  done  through  them,  and  through  his  preaching 
and  personal  influence,  must  be  incalculable  ;  we  should  only  be  echoing  the 
voice  of  our  Continental  contemporaries,  if  we  were  to  rank  his  influence 
upon  the  spirituality  of  his  day  with  that  of  F^n^lon  and  S.  Francis  of 
Sales.  We  trust,  in  the  promised  Life,  to  see  his  work,  and  especially  his 
work  in  England,  brought  out  and  shown  in  its  true  proportions.  Those,  too, 
who  know  what  his  letters  of  spiritual  direction  were,  and  the  amount  of  his 
correspondence,  may  well  hope  that  in  a  detailed  life  some  precious  relics  of 
this  kind  may  find  a  place. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  grateful  sense  of  how  much  is  due  to 
Father  Bowden  for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the  work  of  editing  these 
volumes:  a  labour  probably  far  greater  than  appears  when  the  work  is  done. 
The  index  added  at  the  end,  so  much  neglected  by  modem  writers,  and  which 
so  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  a  book,  the  pains  taken  to  note,  wherever 
practicable,  the  date  of  each  sermon,  and  any  other  circumstance  which  might 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  particular  paper,  all  show  that  it  has  been  to  him  a 
labour  of  love. 


Tra4it<Uus  (heologicus  de  Beatd  Marid  Virgine.    Auctore  H.  D.  Societatis 

Marias  Presbytero.    Paris  :  Leclerc. 

AT  present  no  elementary  course  of  theology  contains  a  special  treatise  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  think  the  present  treatise  is  admirably 
adapted,  both  to  supply  this  want  in  the  case  of  seminary  students,  and  also 
to  benefit  many  of  the  clergy,  whose  incessant  occupations  prevent  them  from 
studying  the  folios  of  the  great  theologians.  It  is  founded  chiefly  on  Suarez's 
matchless  second  volume  on  the  Incarnation.  But  the  author  is  no  servile 
copyist  and  follower  :  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  for  himself  on  each  succes- 
sive question  which  he  treats  ;  while  at  the  same  time  never  failing  to  give 
full  weight  to  theological  authority  of  every  kind.  The  method  pursued  by 
him  is  the  scholastic :  and  yet  (as  is  often  indeed  the  case  with  scholastic 
writers)  every  sentence  is  animated  with  the  warmest  and  tenderest  piety  ; 
which  in  one  sense  impresses  the  reader  even  more,  from  the  circumstance 
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of  its  expression  being  so  chastened  and  subdued.  The  work  displays  no 
tendency  to  puerile  and  unfounded  fancies ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
conformable  throughout  with  S.  Alphonsus's  golden  rule,  of  ascribing  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  every  prerogative,  resting  on  any  solid  ground,  which  eon  be 
ascribed  to  her  without  theological  unsoundness. 

In  our  October  article  concerning  her,  we  referred  to  the  tenet,  that  a 
certain  portion  of  matter,  which  once  belonged  to  her,  now  belongs  un- 
changed to  her  Divine  Son.  We  mention  in  another  part  of  our  present 
number,  that  this  is  Suarez's  doctrine  ;  but  the  present  treatise  actually 
accounts  it  "  the  common  doctrine  of  theologians  "  (p.  32). 

There  is  one  peculiar  advantage  which  theologians  of  this  day  possess  over 
aU  their  predecessors  in  writing  on  our  Blessed  Lady ;  and  of  which  the 
treatise  before  us  largely  avails  itself.  We  refer  to  the  very  large  amount 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Bull  '^  Ineffabilis.** 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  which  treat  respectively  (1)  the 
dignity  of  Deipara ;  (2)  Mary's  perfections  ;  and  (3)  her  offices  towards 
mankind.  This  is  an  excellent  division,  and  (we  think)  peculiar  to  our 
author.  In  executing  his  design,  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  uniting  the 
two  opposite  conditions  of  completeness  and  brevity. 

We  will  conclude  our  imperfect  notice  with  a  beautiful  sentiment  quoted 
by  the  author  from  Suarez  (p.  3): — "For  myself,"  says  that  illustrious  theolo- 
gian, "  next  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ,  I  think  none  is  either 
more  useful  or  more  worthy  of  a  theologian  than  that  of  the  glorious  Virgin. 
Nor  do  I  understand  why  theologians  dispute  so  accurately  concerning  the 
grace,  merit,  and  gloiy  of  Angels,  if  fax  more  diligent  discussion  be  not  given 
to  the  Queen  of  Angels  :  since  this  latter  doctrine  is  in  itself  more  worthy  ; 
and  is  more  delightful  ;  and  is  more  suited  to  the  promotion  of  piety.''  The 
Bull  "  Ineffabilis,"  however,  will  probably  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
this  respect ;  and  we  hope  that  this  little  work  may  herald  other  scholastic 
treatises,  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 


MonUum,    By  Agathon.    Eighth  edition.    London :  Bums  &  Co. 
Theory  and  Practice,    By  Agathon.    Tenth  edition.   London  :  Bums  &  Co. 

THESE  two  tiny  works  are  put  together  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and 
vigour ;  and  have  strong  claim  on  the  attention  of  Protestants.  In  the 
former,  the  author  pursues  the  excellent  course  of  stating  at  the  outset  the 
data  which  he  assumes :  these  are  all  the  doctrines  held  in  common  by 
Catholics  and  by  Trinitarian  Protestants.  He  is  occupied  throughout  the 
tract  in  maintaining  that,  granting  these  data,  Catholicism  must  be  true :  for 
no  religion,  he  argues,  can  be  from  God,  which  does  not  claim  exclusiveness 
and  infallibility  ;  and  this  no  Protestant  sect  ventures  to  do.  We  fiilly  agree 
with  the  author  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  conclusiveness,  in  their 
own  sphere,  of  those  historical  and  external  arguments  which  establish  the 
tmth  of  Catholicism  ;  among  which  a  prominent  place  should  be  given  to  that 
on  which  he  lays  stress.    But  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
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sufficiency  of  external  and  historical  proof.  Very  many  Protestants,  e.  g,,  consider 
the  Catholic  religion  idolatrous  ;  and  confessedly  no  amount  of  external  argu- 
ment would  justify  a  man  in  accepting  an  idolatrous  creed.  It  is  surely, 
therefore,  an  essential  (and  not  a  superfluous)  labour  of  Catholic  contro- 
versialists, to  show  that  the  Catholic  creed  is  not  contradictory  to  natural 
religion. 

The  second  tract  treats  the  obligation  incumbent  on  Protestants,  of  studying 
Catholic  works,  and  of  judging  for  themselves  on  the  question  at  issue.  Nor 
can  any  argument  be  more  irrefragable  than  this,  or  more  urgently  needed,  as 
addressed  to  that  large  numberof  Protestants,  who  profess  to  form  their  creed  by 
inquiry  and  examination,  and  yet  shamelessly  neglect  all  study,  or  at  least  all 
careful  study,  of  Catholic  controversial  treatises.  Yet  we  think  that  in  this  tract, 
as  in  the  former,  the  author  is  somewhat  too  sweeping.  The  case  is  surely  by 
no  means  unfrequent  of  a  conscientious  and  pious  man,  educated  in  Pro- 
testantism, who  is  plunged  in  the  duties  of  active  life,  and  has  neither  leisure 
nor  indeed  capacity  for  religious  controversy.  We  would  suggest  to  our 
author  whether  the  wisest  course  of  such  a  Protestant  would  not  be — to  act 
faithfully,  in  the  strength  of  prayer  to  Grod,  on  those  truths  which  he  has 
already  learned  ;  to  supplicate  diligently  for  further  light ;  and,  in  one  word, 
to  lay  his  controversial  stress  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  on  his  cultiva- 
tion of  the  interior  life.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  many  such  men  have, 
through  such  means,  been  drawn  by  God*s  grace  to  the  full  Truth  ;  and  that 
many  more  have  achieved  salvation,  through  Divine  faith  in  those  true  doc- 
trines which  they  have  learned,  though  they  have  died  in  (invincible) 
ignorance  of  Catholicism.  The  question  is  one  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  deserves  a  much  longer  consideration  than  we  can  here  give  it. 


Bevue  des  Qtiestions  Historiques.    Paris  :  Pahn^.     1866. 

WE  have  received  the  first  two  livraisons  of  this  Revtie.  Its  sphere  of 
labour  is  to  be  historic  revision,  in  the  interest  chiefly  of  the  Church 
and  of  France.  '*  We  engage,'*  says  M.  de  Beaucourt,  for  himself  and  his 
coadjutors,  "  in  the  study  of  questions  of  history,  without  passion,  without 
prejudice,  with  the  sole  wish  to  find  out  the  truth  and  speak  it."  Of  the 
several  interesting  historical  controversies  treated  in  the  numbers  before  us 
we  have  only  time  at  present  to  allude  to  one.  The  alleged  fall  of  Pope  Liberius 
is  often  both  a  stumbling-block  to  the  well-disposed  and  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  question  which  really  presents 
such  abundant  materials  for  its  solution  should  be  solved  once  for  all,  and 
satisfactorily.  M.  Edouard  Dumont,  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  "  Saint 
Liberius,  son  Exil,  sa  pr^tendue  Faiblesse,  et  sa  Triomphe,"  has  endeavoured 
.to  perform  this  task. 

Liberius  was  chosen  Pope  (352)  on  the  death  of  Jidius,  who  had  con- 
solidated the  work  of  the  great  Nicene  Council  by  the  justification  of 
S.  Athanasius  and  by  the  Council  of  Serdica.  His  successor  had  no  sooner 
seated  himself  in  S.  Peter's  chair  than  a  violent  effort  was  made  by  the 
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AriaDS,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  to  force  him  to  con- 
demn S.  Athanasius.  Liberius  saw  through  their  artifices,  and  resisted. 
Constans,  freed  from  his  troubles  with  Magnentius,  lent  all  his  power  to 
Ursacius  and  Vtdens  ;  at  Aries  (353)  and  at  Milan  (355),  Councils  were  held, 
which  were  turned  into  the  merest  nullities  by  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the 
court  party.  Liberius  protested  against  both,  and  was  in  consequence  carried 
off  from  Rome  by  an  imperial  enussaiy,  and  brought  before  the  emperor  at 
Milan.  It  must  be  observed  that,  up  to  this  point,  the  demand  of  the  Arians 
was,  that  Liberius  should  condemn  Athanasius.  This  is  evident  both  from 
the  letters  of  the  Pontiff  and  from  the  account  of  the  interview  with  the 
emperor  given  by  Theodoret.  At  Milan  the  Pope  was  still  firm,  and  would 
make  no  compromise.  He  was  thereupon  sent  into  exile,  and  spent  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  at  Beroea,  in  Thrace.  This  brings  us  to  357. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  certain  that  Liberius  re-entered  Bome  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
people.  What  induced  Constans  to  allow  him  to  return  ?  One  party  main- 
tains that  it  was  because  Liberius  had  yielded  to  the  heretics  ;  the  other,  that 
Constans  had  yielded  to  the  loudly-expressed  remonstrances  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  the  former,  Liberius,  wearied  out  with  a  year  and  a  half  of  his 
Thracian  Siberia,  gave  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  condemn  Athanasius,  was 
brought  to  Sirmium  (further  to  the  north-west,  in  Pannonia),  and  there  sub- 
scribed a  certain  Sirmian  formula. 

Now,  six  yeais  back  (in  351),  there  had  been  a  Council  at  Sirmium,  in 
which  at  least  two  formulas  came  into  existence.  The  first  was  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  directed  against  the  heretic  Photinus,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  differences  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians.  The 
second  was  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  heterodox  bishops 
who  remained  at  Sirmium  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Council,  and  who 
seized  the  opportunity  to  draw  up  an  Arian  profession  of  &ith,  with  the 
intention,  which  they  partly  carried  out,  of  passing  it  off  as  the  formula  of 
the  Sirmian  Council  This  was  in  351.  The  question  then  is.  What  Sirmian 
formula  did  Liberius  subscribe  ?  The  first,  says  Baronius,  and  therefore  he 
did  no  harm.  The  second,  answer  Blondel  and  the  most  violent  of  the  Pro- 
testants. A  third,  reply  others,  as  Valesius  and  Pagi,  who  try  to  make  out  a 
sort  of  via  media.  But  where  does  the  third  Sirmian  formula  come  from  ? 
The  third  formula  purports  to  have  been  a  profession  of  faith  and  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius  forwarded  by  Liberius  from  Sirmium,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation  from  a  certain  synod  of  Ancyra,  held  in  358,  which  had  condemned 
Photinus.  Unfortunately  for  the  third  formula,  Liberius  had  returned  to  Rome 
at  least  six  months  before  the  synod  of  Ancyra  met.  The  question,  there- 
fore, lies  between  the  first  and  the  second.  If  Liberius  signed  any  Sirmian 
formula,  it  must  have  been  in  357,  six  years  after  the  Council  of  Sirmium  ; 
for  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  Council  at 
Sirmium  in  357.  And  the  first  thing  to  notice  is,  that  the  Sirmian  formulas, 
which  seem  to  have  been  entirely' forgotten  during  the  six  years,  are  revived 
ii^in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  Liberius.  But,  again, 
What  are  the  authorities  for  the  fact  of  Liberius  having  subscribed  at  all  ? 
The  only  positive  proof  that  is  given  is  what  is  called  the  *'  sixth  fragment  '^ 
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of  S.  Hilary,  which  is  now  recognized  to  be  entirely  wortMess,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  it  introduces,  as  signing  the  same  formulary,  some  bishops 
who  were  far  away  from  Sirmium  at  the  time,  and  one  or  two  who  were  no 
longer  alive.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  in  357  troubled  himself  about  any 
Sirmian  formula ;  the  great  object  of  the  heterodox  party  was  to  make 
Liberius  condemn  S.  Athanasius. 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is.  Did  he  condemn  him  ?  And  here  we 
seem  to  have  the  express  testimony  of  S.  Athanasius  himself,  of  S.  Jerome, 
and  of  S.  Hilary,  that  Liberius  fell  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  what  is 
more,  three  letters  from  Liberius  himself,  announcing  to  different  bishops 
that  he  had  condemned  Athanasius.  But,  first,  the  passages  in  S.  Atha- 
nasius have  evidently  been  interpolated  ;  secondly,  S.  Hilary  means 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  attributed  to  his  words  ; 
thirdly,  S.  Jerome's  words  are  not  S.  Jerome's  at  all,  but  those  of  the 
Chronide  of  S.  Jerome,  which  every  one  knows  has  been  touched  up  by  a 
much  later  hand.  Then  the  three  letters  are  proved,  from  internal  criticism, 
to  be  a  forgery  of  a  later  age.  Finally,  the  complete  silence  of  nearly  every 
interested  party  concerning  the  pretended  fall  and  retractation  is  a  most 
weighty  proof  against  their  ever  having  taken  place.  Rufinus,  who  lived  at 
the  time,  says  he  did  not  know  whether  Liberius  had  acquiesced  in  the 
emperor^s  will  or  not  (evidently  implying  that  he  had  never  tried  to  find  out). 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  who  opposed  Arianism  in  the  fourth  and  fifUi 
centuries  say  nothing  about  it'  The  most  audacious  persecutors  of  the  Pope 
never  piention  it,  not  even  at  Rimini,  which  was  the  very  time  when  they 
could  not  have  omitted  to  appeal  to  it  And  the  Pope  himself,  in  letters 
written  after  his  return  to  Home,  never  breathes  a  syllable  that  can  be  con- 
strued to  imply  an  apology  for  such  a  grave  fcdl,  and  this  in  documents  where 
such  apology  would  have  been  almost  an  act  of  necessity  had  he  really  fallen. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  M.  Dumont's  arguments.  They  are  interesting  and 
well  put  He  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  chiefly  a  reproduction 
of  the  essay  of  Father  Stilting,  written  a  century  ago,  in  the  sixth  October 
volume  of  the  Bollandists.  We  think  that  the  most  difficult  piece  of  positive 
evidence  to  get  over  are  the  letters  of  Liberius  himself  and  to  do  this  requires 
rather  more  space  than  M.  Dumont  has  devoted  to  them.  As  to  the  negative 
arguments  against  the  fact  of  the  fiill,  he  leaves  little  to  be  desired*  Mean- 
while, it  is  surely  the  extreme  of  puerile  absurdity  for  any  one  to  speak  as 
if  the  fall  of  Pope  Liberius  were  an  historical  certainty ! 


CUment  d^A  Uxandrie.    Par  M.  F Abb4  FreppeL    Paris  : 

Ambroise  Bray.     1865. 

THE  A.bb6  Freppel  has  now  given  to  the  world  a  series  of  works  on  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They  come  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
Lectures,  and  appear  to  be  published  in  the  same  form  as  they  were  delivered 
in  the  author's  course  of  Sacred  Eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  volumes 
already  published  are  the  following  : — 
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Les  Pkres  Apostoliques  et  leur  Epoque,    1  vol. 

Les  Apologistes  Ch/ritims  au  IV  8ucle,    1"  Sirie,    S.  Justin.     1  voL 

Les  Apologistes  Ch/rHims  au  11*  SikU.     Taiian,  HermiaSf  AthenagoraSy 

Thiophile  d^Antiochej  Militon  de  Sardis,  Sc.     1  voL 
Saint  IrirUe  et  C Eloquence  Chritien  dans  la  Oaule,    1  voL 
Tertullien.    2  vols. 
Saint  Cyprien  et  VEglise  WAfrique  auW  Sikle.    1  voL 

And,  finally,  the  volume  named  above. 

In  accordance  with  the  main  object  for  which  they  were  delivered,  these 
Lectures  deal  chiefly  with  the  literary  aspect  of  the  Fathers  of  whom  they 
treat.  The  result  is  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  charming  introductions  to 
Patrology  that  the  general  reader  or  the  young  student  can  desire.  Their 
charm  (we  use  the  word  advisedly)  lies  in  the  broad  sweep  of  the  author's 
eloquence,  wid  the  felicity  of  choice  and  accuracy  of  penetration,  with  which 
he  carries  the  attention  of  hearer  and  reader  through  the  much  neglected 
tomes  that  he  undertakes  to  interpret.  He  is  enabled  to  waive  difficult  con- 
troversies, and  merely  to  hint  at  knotty  points  of  criticism ;  though  it  must 
be  added  that  he  makes  not  a  few  contributions,  in  the  best  spirit,  to  both 
polemics  and  criticism.  But  his  task  is  positive,  not  negative.  It  is  to  set 
before  a  sympathetic  audience  such  a  picture  of  the  great  minds  of  the  early 
Church  as  his  conscience  tells  him  is  true  and  his  powers  enable  him  to  draw. 
He  who  would  do  this  must  join  unwearied  industry  to  a  bright  imagination. 
He  must  study  and  dissect  original  texts,  and  be  ready  to  illustrate  them  from 
a  wide  range  of  reading.  He  must  steep  himself  in  old  controversies,  and 
work  his  mind  into  the  postures  and  habits  of  the  past,  and,  again,  he  must 
be  skilled  to  make  the  monumental  past  touch  the  shifting  present,  and  leave 
its  impress  there.  He  must  be  too  fair  suad  conscientious  to  mislead  the  young 
or  the  credulous  merely  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  and  yet  he  must  be  so  vivid 
and  picturesque  aa  to  seize  the  attention  of  a  distracted  generation,  and  teach 
it  a  lesson  while  he  tells  it  a  story. 

S.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  of  the  writers  of  the  Church,  who,  in 
the  East,  made  the  attempt  to  establish  and  work  out  a  substantive  system  of 
Christian  philosophy,  such  as  might  compete  with  the  boasted  philosophies  of 
Greece.*  In  the  almost  contemporaneous  writings  of  S.  Irenaeus  we  do  indeed 
find  fragments  of  scientific  speculation,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  Alexandrian 
doctor,  claims  the  true  Gnostic  as  nothing  but  the  true  Christian.  Bat 
S.  Irenseus  distrusts  philosophy,  warns  it  completely  off  the  domain  of  Faith, 
and  only  allows  it  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  of  the  great  facts  that  Faith 
teaches,  without  daring  to  extend  or  explain  the  substance  of  dogma  itself. 
But  S.  Irenseus  had  not  to  deal  with  Alexandrians,  and  he  did  not  live  near 
the  university  of  the  Ptolemies.  S.  Clement  found  it  necessary  to  be  more 
cordial  in  his  dealings  with  yvwtric,  and  it  was  a  necessity  that  did  no  violence 
apparently  to  his  own  sympathies.  He  tells  the  philosophers  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  worth  the  having  unless  it  be  grounded  on  Faith  ;  but  that,  with 
and  by  Faith,  the  Christian  could  rise  to  a  yvdcriQ  compared  with  which  theirs 

*  Alzog,  Grundriss  der  Patrologie,  p.  120. 
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WB8  but  a  shadow.*  Pagan  philosophy  was  doubtless  real  and  good  in  its 
sphere  ;  but  it  was  meant  as  a  preparation  for  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
balk  it  of  this  its  legitimate  term,  and  it  dies,  withers,  and  becomes  a  nuisance. 
But  let  it  receive  the  Faith,  and  then  there  are,  practically,  no  bounds  to  its 
progress.  It  may  not,  indeed,  add  to  or  alter  the  Faith  received  from  the 
Apostles,  but  its  sphere  is  to  confirm  and  develop  it,  to  set  forth  its  various 
relations  with  man  and  things,  and  to  formalize  and  systematize  it.  Over  and 
beyond  this,  the  Word  Himself  becomes  the  teacher  of  the  believer,  and  leads 
him  to  heights  and  depths  far  out  of  the  reach  of  earthly  philosophy. 

To  most  readers  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  most  attractive  side  of  his 
mind  is  his  devotion  to  the  Logos,  the  Uncreated  Word  of  Grod.  This  devo- 
tion, so  marked,  so  personal,  and  so  fervent,  in  Clement  and  Origen,  and  in 
Origen's  scholars,  as  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  almost  amounts  to  a  proof 
that  personal  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  had  developed  in  those  early  ages,  at 
least  at  Alexandria,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  allowed.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  inheritance  in  the  Alexandrine  ChurcL  Doubtless  the  Logos 
doctrine  of  Philo  did  much,  by  force  of  contrast,  towards  defining  it ;  for 
nothing  is  more  instructive  than  to  trace  out  the  difference  between  the  Logos 
of  Philo  and  that  of  S.  John  and  the  Christian  teachers  of  Alexandria  ;  the 
former  an  impersonal  archetype  of  the  material  world  ;  the  latter  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  the  source  of  intellectual  and  moral  light  to  every  rational  being, 
and  the  personal  object  of  the  prayer  and  worship  of  the  Christian.  In 
Clement  the  Logos  is  the  PcsdogoguSy  or  instructor  of  humanity ;  since  His 
coming  on  the  earth  it  is  useless  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  soul  in  any  other  school  but  his.  It  was  through  His  light  and  help  that 
Greece  speculated,  that  Plato  saw  and  taught  whatever  truth  and  goodness 
he  did  see  and  teach  ;  but  now  that  He  has  come  Himself,  all  other  systems 
and  attempts  are,  at  the  very  least,  out  of  date.  He  has  come  to  teach  every 
man,  not  merely  philosophers  and  educated  people.  And  He  begins  His  work 
by  a  process  which  no  heathen  philosopher  ever  dreamt  of  attempting,  namely, 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world.  He  heals  it  first,  then  teaches  it.  Having 
healed  it,  He  illuminates  it  with  His  divine  light,  reigning  in  a  special  way  in 
the  intellect  of  every  baptized  Christian ;  He  models  it  after  His  own  blessed 
life ;  He  guides  it  through  the  darkness  of  nature  and  the  wanderings  of 
error  by  tJie  light  of  His  precepts  and  the  strength  of  His  might ;  He  warns, 
threatens,  reproves,  accuses,  rewards,  encourages,  consoles,  acts  everywhere 
and  in  all  things  as  the  lover  of  men  (0iXov0fiai7roc).  We  are  the  children  of 
the  Father,  the  "  nurslings  "  of  the  Word.  He  would  have  us  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  infancy,  to  the  guileless,  trusting  love  of  little  children,  as  a 
preparation  for  what  He  will  do  for  us.  Listening  to  Him,  and  conforming 
our  life  to  His,  the  Christian's  life  is  ever  fresh,  fair,  and  young  ;  it  is  with  iis 
the  perpetual  spring  of  childhood,  for  the  truth  that  is  in  us  and  the  effects 
of  the  truth  never  grow  old.  This  striking  way  of  impressing  upon  his  hearers 
the  great  fact  of  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  great  gift  of  Faith  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Clement  taught.     Philo- 

*  OvTi  ^  yvwtfic  aviv  mffritag,  ovt*  1/  irifrriQ  aviv  yi/w<Tiwc.     Strom.  V.  1. 
See  Freppel,  **  a^ment  d*Alex.;*  p.  356. 
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Bophers  speculated  about  the  source  of  knowledge,  about  truth,  about  regeneror 
tion,  about  the  Logos.  These  speculations  the  Alexandrian  doctor  puts  at 
rest  by  his  exposition  of  the  mysteiy  of  redemption  and  of  grace.  But  the 
glowing,  picturesque,  and  emotional  language  in  which  he  does  this  is  an 
especial  characteristic  of  his  schooL  Such  a  method  of  treatment  has  doubt- 
less a  superficial  appearance  of  tending  to  false  mysticism.  It  seems  to  make 
too  much  of  interior  lights  and  to  leave  a  man  too  completely  to  what  may 
just  as  well  be  pernicious  dreams  as  heaven-bom  truth.  But  S.  Clement  is 
most  emphatic,  on  the  other  hand,  in  maintaining  an  external  authority,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Church,  What  he  says  about  the  Church  is  not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  the  testimonies  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him  ;  the  reader  may 
consult  with  advantage  the  Abbe  Freppel  on  this  subject  (pp.  195  and  341). 

A  history  of  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  raises  many  interesting 
subjects,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  briefly  mentioned.  How  fnr,  for 
instance,  were  the  Greek  philosophers  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ?  What  is  the  reason  of  the  peculiar  force  with  which  he  insists 
on  self-denial  in  his  instructions  to  converts?  Was  the  fragment  on 
the  "  Salvation  of  the  Rich "  a  true  homily,  or  pair  of  homilies  ?  And 
this  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  rise  of  Christian  preaching,  a  subject 
which  our  author  treats  in  some  degree  here,  though  we  suspect  he  will 
have  to  return  to  it  at  greater  length  when  he  comes  to  the  Homilies 
of  Origen.  Then  the  hymns  which  are  attributed  to  Clement  suggest 
an  episode  on  the  early  poetry  of  the  Church.  The  relations  of  Faith  and 
Science  to  each  other  occupy  three  whole  lectures  —  not  at  all  too  many 
for  the  singular  interest  of  such  a  question  at  the  present  moment  Then 
Clement's  dealings  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  his  system  of  interpretation,  his 
allegorical  bent,  his  tendency  to  the  mystic  and  the  symbolical,  are  with  diffi- 
culty confined  within  the  bounds  of  one  discourse.  The  concluding  lecture 
is  a  special  explanation  of  his  mystical  theories,  which  the  Abb^  Freppel  does 
not  altogether  approve,  but  which  he  defends  with  great  ease  from  the  absurd 
charge  of  Pantheism. 

M.  Freppel  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  hero. 
He  finds  fault  with  S.  Clement  on  more  than  one  point  He  blames  him,  for 
instance  (p.  112),  for  his  undue  admiration  of  Plato,  and  shows  that,  through 
an  excessive  desire  to  find  Plato  in  accordance  with  the  Gk)spel,  he  'discovers 
in  Plato  what  no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  to  hear  of  than  Plato 
himself.  He  denies  that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  Plato  either  the  Trinity,  the 
dogma  of  creation  ex  nihilo,  beatitude,  immortality,  or  any  leading  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  clearly  inculcated,  or  at  least  unmixed  with  gross  errors.  He 
is  doubtless  quite  right  here.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  certain  that  Clement 
would  have  admitted  as  much.  In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  "  Exhortation  to 
the  Greeks,"  where  Clement  introduces  Plato  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  One 
God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  a  doctrine  which  Plato  undoubtedly  taught  in 
some  shape,  even  here  he  says  at  tlie  outset,  "  I  do  not  altogether  refuse  to 
admit  Plato"*  (as  an  assistant  in  my  search),  a  formula  which  indicates  that 


♦  Ov  yap  iravrdiraffiv  AiriyvwKafuv  ye,  d  povXti  rbv  IlXiirwvo, —  Cohort,  ad 
Gracosy  c.  6. 
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he  is  going  to  praise  Plato  as  feur  as  Plato  goes,  but  by  no  means  to  assert  that 
he  goes  all  the  way ;  which  he  actually  does  in  the  sequel  But  M.  Freppel 
may  be  easily  excused  for  speaking  rather  strongly  of  Plato's  shortcomings  in 
comparison  with  revealed  trutL  The  Naturalism  and  Rationalism  of  the 
present  day,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  lecturer  frequently  shows  his  conscious- 
ness of  living,  render  it  most  important  that  a  young  auditory  should  not  go 
away  with  incorrect  notions  about  the  necessity  of  Revelation  and  Grace  ;  and 
therefore  the  dozen  pages  which  are  consecrated  to  Plato's  deficiencies  are  not 
the  most  worthless  in  the  book  There  is  little  doubt  that  Clement  would 
have  subscribed  them  '^  with  both  hands,"  had  he  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  1865,'  instead  of  in  the  Alexandrian  Didaskalia  in  or  about  20().  Naturalism 
was  not  very  significant  in  those  days,  among  a  people  that  looked  for  the 
supernatural  in  the  very  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  among  philosophers 
who  handled  even  the  figures  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  as  if  they  expected 
them  to  prophesy.  If  Clement  was  tender  to  Plato,  it  was  no  doubt  partly 
because  he  liked  his  lofty  thoughts  and  his  grand  manner,  just  as  S.  Thomas, 
for  different  reasons,  liked  Aristotle  ;  but  it  was  also  because  he  wished  to 
strengthen  and  comfort  the  earnest  minds  of  his  day  by  showing  them  that 
Christianity  was  not  a  revolution  in  what  natural  reason  taught  to  be  true 
and  good,  but  an  enhancement,  an  elevation,  a  real  and  marvellous  progress. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  for  a  clear  and  large  idea  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
of  his  style,  his  worth,  and  his  epoch,  wiU  thank  us  for  recommending  to 
him  the  Abbe  Freppel.  The  author's  own  style  is  not  the  least  pleasing  attri- 
bute of  his  books.  It  is  copious  and  flowing,  perhaps  with  a  tendency  to 
dififuseness,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  work  that  is  half  declamatory,  but  it  is 
full  of  nerve  and  vigour,  and  never  tedious,  even  when  most  luxuriant.  An 
extract  or  two,  which  we  venture  to  translate,  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
his  language  and  manner  than  any  description.  He  concludes  the  eighth 
Lecture  with  an  "  appreciation  "  of  Clement's  style  : — 

^'  Clement  of  Alexandria  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  two  faculties  not  gene- 
rally found  together,  but  which,  when  united,  can  do  marvellous  things, — the 
spirit  of  the  ^ilosopher  and  the  inspiration  of  the  poet.  Hence  the  winning 
attractiveness  that  he  imparts  to  Christian  morality  and  metaphysics.  Dogma, 
precepts,  institutions,  come  out  under  the  touch  of  his  pen  in  the  brightest 
and  the  boldest  relief.  He  appropriates  every  colour  in  nature,  he  applies 
every  fiict  of  history,  to  give  life  and  interest  to  his  teaching.  Like  Tertullian, 
he  has  created  a  language  of  his  own,  out  of  sacred  Scripture,  Pagan  mysteries, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  Greek  poetry  ;  a  daring  and  picturesque  language  tliat 
never  snrinks  at  a  metaphor,  but  which  for  that  very  reason  has  not  always 
the  precision  of  a  scholastic  ;  a  defect,  however,  well  made  up  for  by  higher 
qualities.  I  said  that  the  thinker  and  the  poet  meet  in  his  rare  nature  ;  add 
to  these  the  mystic,  gracefully  and  skilfully  handling  the  secrets  of  piety. 
Gentlemen,  when  lofty  intellect,  deep  sentiment,  and  rich  imagination  are 
joined  in  fruitful  unity,  they  stamp  upon  the  mind's  work  an  impress  of 
originality  that  extorts  admiration  ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  pleasures  of  the 
heart  is  to  converse  with  men  to  whom  God  has  given  endowments  such  as 
these  "  (pp.  205-6). 

In  Lecture  XVI.  he  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Science  and  Theo- 
logy.   He  notices  the  three  great  epochs  at  which  the  sciences  and  the  arts 
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have  been  most  remarkably  grouped  around  Theology,  glorifying  her  and 
receiving  strength  and  inspiration  for  themselves  ;  first,  the  period  that  com- 
menced with  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  culminated  in  S.  Augustine ; 
secondly,  the  middle  age,  the  age  of  the  great  Universities,  and  of  the 
Sfamma ;  and  thirdly,  the  great  French  period  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  concludes  the  lecture  as  follows : — 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  at  present  there  are  symptoms  of  division,  of  a 
tendency  to  ttrench  asunder  that  which  ought  to  be  united.  In  geolo^,  in 
astronomy,  in  chemistry,  hasty  conclusions  are  made,  and  theories  put  torth 
that  are  hostile  to  revelation.  Gentlemen,  this  is  only  for  a  time.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future  will  correspond  to  the  past  The 
facte  of  geology,  of  ethnography,  of  physiology,  will  in  time  be  studied  with 
greater  care,  and  appreciated  with  less  prejudice  ;  and,  becoming  thus  better 
known,  will  come,  as  of  old,  to  lean  themselves  on  the  truths  of  Faith  ;  and 
the  triumph  of  Theology  will  be  all  the  more  splendid.  The  synthesis  of  the 
sciences  will  be  made  anew,  and  on  a  broader  base  than  ever  before- ;  the  very 
men  who  are  doing  their  best  to  hinder  it,  will  hasten  it  by  their  labours  and 
their  discoveries.  For  man  is  powerless  to  undo  the  plan  of  Gk)d  ;  and  the 
plan  of  God  is,  the  union  of  intelligences  in  faith,  and  the  union  of  hearts  in 
charity  "  (p.  409). 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  Abb6  Freppel,  and  to  consider  in  future 
numbers  some  of  his  other  publications. 


S^'M'm.  d  le  Naturalisme  Contemporain,    Par  Nourrisson.    Paris  : 

Didier,  1866. 

IT  IB  not  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  of  the  reputation  of 
Benedict  Spinoza.  A  Jew,  Portuguese  by  descent,  though  Dutch  by 
birth,  he  was  whilst  yet  living  anathematized  by  the  Synagogue  and  distrusted 
by  Catholic  and  Protestant  After  his  death  (1677),  and  the  posthumous 
publication  of  the  Ethica^  a  literary  war  began,  and  was  carried  on  with 
the  literary  animosity  of  the  period  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  Lessing, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  acknowledged  him,  more  or  less  explicitly,  as 
their  master,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  his  adoption  by  such  a  school  of  thinkers 
as  that  represented  by  the  three  last-named,  that  is  chiefly  owing  both  the 
fame  and  the  infamy  with  which  his  name  is  associated  in  the  present  gene- 
ration. By  Catholics,  at  least,  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem 
Pantheism,  and  no  amount  of  explanation  can  get  rid  of  his  denial  of  tiie  - 
personality  of  Grod,  and  his  assertion  of  unity  of  substance  in  the  universe. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  his  writings  are  most  dangerous  and  seductive. 
If  it  be  meant  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  that  is,  the  insane  wish  .to 
confound  God  with  Nature,  is  very  common  and  contagious,  more  especially 
in  intellectual  minds  destitute  of  the  true  Faith,  this  is  undoubtedly  quite 
true  ;  but  as  far  as  Spinoza  himself  has  embodied  this  tendency,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  there  is  in  his  attempts  at  proof,  or  in  his  style,  to  seduce  or  capti- 
vate his  readers.  The  great  axiom  or  principle  on  which  he  founds  his  whole 
system  is  a  transparent  sophism  that  has  been  exposed  by  all  sorts  of  wiitec% 
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from  Bayle  to  Michelet  and  Father  Schrader.  "  Per  substantiam  intelligo  id 
quod  est  in  se  et  per  se  coneipitur  ; "  and  he  argues  that  since  there  can  be 
only  One  Being  which  exists  by  Itself,  and  is  conceived  by  Itself,  therefore 
there  is  but  one  substance,  and  whatever  is  is  Grod.  The  answer  is  that  Sub- 
stance is  that  which  is,  and  is  conceived,  by  itself,  in  the  sense  that  it  does 
not  require  any  subject  in  which  to  inhere,  as  an  attribute  or  accident  does  ; 
not  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  cause  or  source  of  being  distinct  from  itself  and 
continuously  preserving  it  in  being ;  which  latter  is  the  sense  to  which  Spinoza 
chooses  to  restrict  it.  This  leading  fallacy  or  assumption  has  not  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  being  the  legitimate  father  of  the  other  fallacies  that  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  his  quasi-mathematical  pages.  It  is  only  by  several  inde- 
pendent and  gratuitous  assumptions  that  he  succeeds  in  demolishing  the 
notions  of  Freedom,  of  the  Laat  End,  of  the  difference  between  (Jood  and 
Evil,  of  Reward  and  Punishment,  and  of  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  So 
that  the  mere  *'  concatenation,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  scientific  method,  would 
hardly  entangle  the  simplest  of  logical  amateurs.  As  for  the  dangers  of  his 
style,  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  Voltaire  (quoted  by  M.  Nourrisson, 
p.  257,  7wte), "  You  are  very  confused,  Benedict  Spinoza,  but  are  you  as  dan- 
gerous as  people  say  ?  I  maintain  you'are  not,  and  my  reason  is,  that  you  are 
confused  tmd  that  you  write  in  very  bad  Latin,  and  that  there  are  not  ten  per- 
sons in  Europe  who  read  you  through,  though  you  are  translated  into  French." 

The  uneasy  feeling  which  has  ever  prompted  sinning  human  nature  to 
attempt  to  extinguish,  by  some  sort  of  satisfactory  reasoning,  the  awful  truth 
that  it  is  responsible,  expresses  itself  in  our  days  in  the  shape  of  Naturalism 
and  Eationalism.  Spinoza  said  there  was  nothing  but  God,  and  Nature  was 
God,  and  man  a  mode  of  Nature.  The  German  idealistic  school  said  that  God 
and  Nature  and  Self  were  one  and  the  same  thing — that  is,  thought.  Respon- 
sibility was  destroyed  in  both  systems.  But  Naturalism  does  not  pretend  to 
deny  the  separate  existence  of  God  and  Nature ;  it  contents  itself  with 
denying  all  connection  between  them.  An  original  creation  it  may,  specu- 
latively, allow  ;  but  after  that.  Nature  is  complete  and  self-suf&cient ;  all  its 
laws  and  promptings  are  good  in  themselves  ;  to  obey  its  laws  is  true  morality, 
and  to  carry  out  its  promptings  is  real  beatitude.  Sin  is,  to  thwart  Nature  ; 
responsibility  is  the  certainty  that  Nature  will  take  its  own  revenge,  and 
that  revenge  is,  punishment  As  to  what  will  happen  after  death,  all  is  haze 
and  mere  conjecture. 

Our  author  says  (p.  245)  that  original  Spinozism  differs  from  traditional 
Spinozism  ;  that  Spinoza  taught  acosmism,  or,  in  other  words,  denied  Nature 
as  distinct  from  God,  whilst  those  who  quote  him  teach  Naturalism.  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  no  one  now  either  quotes 
Spinoza  or  studies  him.  He  is  talked  about,  certainly,  but  it  is  because  his 
name  has  been  received  at  secondhand  from  the  German  idealists  (see  p.  262), 
and  because  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  free-thinker,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  repudiate  religionisvi.  As  such,  he  is  a  patron  saint,  perhaps 
the  founder,  of  the  order  of  Free-thinkers,  even  though  his  method  has  been 
superseded  and  his  results  considerably  modified.  If  people  read  him,  they 
would  find  him  but  a  barren  piece  of  rock ;  but  seen  as  he  is  through  a 
transcendental  fog,  he  generally  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  very  Oarmel  of 
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beauty  and  fertitility  ;  only  his  beauty  lies  chiefly  in  his  situation,  and  bis 
fertility  \a  due  to  the  labours  of  his  successors. 

M.  Nourrisson,  in  a  neat  brochure  of  over  300  pages,  which  has  been 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  has  given  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  Spinoza,  with  some  hints  towards  their  refutation,  and  an  account 
of  that  naturalism  which  constitutes  their  present  importance.  The  style  is 
lively,  the  treatment  interesting,  and  the  learning,  of  a  particular  kind, 
abundant.  M.  Nourrisson  seems  to  have  read  nearlyeveiy  thing  that  has 
been  written  about  his  theme,  even  down  to  the  most  obscure  of  the  innu- 
merable Dutch  Latin  squibs  and  pamphlets  in  which  Spinoza  has  been 
extravagantly  abused  or  as  extravagantly  defended.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
Spinoza,  by  himself,  is  simply  repulsive,  and  what  was  said  for  or  against 
him  before  Fichte's  time  has  little  philosophical  interest  We  read  of, 
perhaps,  three  distinct  and  specific  refutations  of  him  in  all  the  fertile  period 
between  1677  and  1800 ;  one  of  which  is  by  the  celebrated  Benedictine  Dom 
Lami,  and  another  by  a  Protestant  minister.  BiUuart  in  his  great  theolo- 
gical work,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  disposes  of  him 
in  three  columns  of  indignant  appendix,  with  a  scholastic  distinction  none 
the  less  solid  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  Voltaire.  In  fact,  the  theo- 
logians of  the  day  seem  to  have  looked  on  Spinoza  as  a  mere  reproducer  of 
the  heresy  of  David  of  Dinant,  a  thirteenth  century  heretic  who  had  been 
refuted  by  S.  Thomas.  M.  Nourrisson  would,  therefore,  have  done  better 
service  if  he  bad  more  thoroughly  gone  into  the  circumstances  of  the  singular 
apotheosis  of  the  philosopher  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  the  work  of  Grermany, 
and  whose  cfiects  are  felt  in  our  own  times.  On  this  subject  he  is  meagre 
and  sketchy,  and  sometimes  fanciful,  as  for  instance  in  his  endeavour  to 
show,  with  the  assistance  of  De  Tocqueville,  a  connection  between  Pan- 
theism and  Democracy  (p.  268).  Nevertheless,  for  what  he  has  given  us  we 
may  well  be  thankful. 


Erasmi  CoUoquia  Sdecta ;  arranged  for  TrandaJtion  and  Reiranslation,  By 
Edward  C.  Lowe,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  S.  John's  Middle  School, 
Hurstpierpoint.    Oxford  and  London  :  James  Parker  and  Co.     1866. 

THE  Colloquia  of  Erasmus  were  in  the  hands  of  studious  youth  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  author  (1465 — 1536),  and  contributed  to  make  verj 
many  readers,  both  "  Latiniores "  and  *^  meliores,**  as  he  himself  tells  us. 
About  their  capability  of  forming  good  Latin  scholars  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  they  did  their  young  readers  no 
harm.  Erasmus  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  and  was, 
besides,  what  many  great  scholars  of  his  age  were  not,  a  man  of  exquisite 
literary  taste  and  good  judgment.  But  he  was  an  easy  sensualist  and  a 
latitudinarian.  and  though  he  never  left  the  Church,  yet,  as  Blessed  Peter 
Canisius  says  of  him,  "  he  laid  the  eggs  that  Luther  hatched."  Many  things 
that  he  has  written  would  be  nothing  short  of  heretical  now,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  attacked  what  were,  or  what  he  considered  to  be,  ecclesiastical 
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abuses,  cannot  be  excused  even  by  the  fiekct  that  much  that  he  said  TTas  quite 
true  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  his  ridicule,  as  ridicule  generally  does,  makes 
his  reader  laugh  at  the  true  doctrine  as  well  as  the  superstitious  abuse  ;  and, 
in  the  next,  it  was  out  of  his  province,  in  the  merely  literary  character  in 
which  he  wrote,  to  censure  the  ministers  of  the  Church  or  the  practices  of 
the  faithfciL  Therefore,  as  Canisius  adds,  "  his  writings,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  forbidden  by  the  Church,  as  being  noxious  rather,  than 
profitable  to  their  readers,  though  their  author  has  not  been  personally 
condemned.*** 

The  present  selection  from  the  Colloquies  is  intended,  as  the  compiler  says, 
for  boys  who  have  begun  the  Latin  Syntax,  and  is  offered  to  master  and 
pupil  as  an  attempt  to  enliven  the  dreariness  of  "  that  period  of  education 
during  which  the  boy  wades  slowly  through  a  course  of  Delectus  or  other 
elementary  introduction  to  the  Latin  tongue.''  The  peculiarity  of  the 
dialogues  is  that  they  treat,  in  most  classical,  felicitous,  and  yet  simple 
Latinity,  of  such  practical  and  every-day  matters  as  the  way  to  address 
people  in  various  circumstances,  friendly  chat,  master  and  scholar,  school 
affairs,  games,  piety,  inns,  and  dinners. '  Boys  (and  masters  too)  who  are  tired 
of  the  exasperating  inconsequence  of  Delectus,  and  who  do  not  keenly 
appreciate  tlie  elegant  common-places  of  Sallust  or  even  the  more  satisfactory 
brevity  of  Csesar,  could  not  fail  to  be  caught  by  the  quaint  Dutch  humour 
and  happy  phrases  of  Erasmus.  Indeed,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  "  school- 
master "  might  find  some  passages  a  little  too  '^  light "  for  academic  propriety. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  after-dinner  chat  in  the  playground : — 

VincemJtvas.  Libetne  decertare  saltu  ? 

LaurenJtius,  Ludus  iste  non  convenit  pransis. 

Fi.  Quam  ob  rem  ? 

La.  Quia  ventris  saburra  gravat  corpus. 

Vi,  Non  admodum  sane  qui  pransi  sunt  in  psedagogio. 

The  Colloquies  in  the  selection,  if  not  the  best  of  their  author,  are  at  least 
some  of  the  most  harmless.  It  is  a  pity  the  editor  has  not  omitted  that 
entitled  The  Shipwreck^  in  which  devotion  to  the  Saints  is  most  unfEurly 
ridiculed.  If  the  book  be  admitted  into  a  Catholic  school,  this  dialogue  will 
have  to  be  cut  out  and  burnt,  as  we  should  bum  an  irreverent  print  or  a 
scurrilous  tract.  On  the  other  hand,  he  deserves  commendation  for  inserting 
the  very  favourable  specimen  of  Erasmus,  called  "  Pietaa  jmeriUs"  in  which  a 
boy  describes  to  a  companion  what  he  does  to  spend  the  day  piously.  He 
has  not  even  omitted  the  **  sign  of  the  cross,''  which  occurs  twice,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  either  his  prudent  Protestantism,  or,  perhaps,  the 
exigencies  of  his  space,  have  not  permitted  him  to  insert  the  whole  of  the 
piece,  and  to  present  our  generation  of  schoolboys  with  the  picture  of  one  of 
their  Catholic  predecessors  hearing  Mass  and  going  to  Confession  and  Holy 
Communion. 


*  Canisius  de  ComipteL  Verb.  Dei,  lib.  v.  c.  10,  quoted  in  JfniirCs  Life 
of  ErcuTMM,  voL  iL 

VOL.  VIII. — ^NO.  XV.  [New  Series.']  b 
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Le  B,  P,  jffl  D.  Lacordaire,  de  TOrdre  da  Frhres  Priekmrs ;  La  Vi$  IfiJbims 
et  Rdiffieuse.  Par  le  R  P.  B.  Ohocarns,  da  mSme  Ordre.  Paris  : 
Llbraire  V.  Poussielgae  et  Fils,  Rue  Cassette,  27.    1866. 

MANY  of  the  readen  of  M.  de  Montalembeifs  most  interestmg  life  of  P. 
Lacordaire  have  felt  a  longing  desire  to  look  farther  into  the  det^ths  of 
the  noble  and  loving  heart  whose  pulsations  vibrated  throu^  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France,  and  to  know  more  of  the  inner  life  of  one  who  swayed 
with  muh  a  mighty  mastery  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen.  That  desire  has 
been  most  folly  satisfied^in'the  work  before  as,  which  is  not,  as  its  author  tells 
OS,  a  complete  life  of  P.  Lacordaire,  but  '*  a  study  on  the  intmor  ci  hia  soul, 
on  what  he  was  as  a  man  and  as  a  priest" 

There  are  two  points  on  which  P.  Lacordaire  has  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  both  by  those  who  loved  and  those  who  did  not  love  him,  by 
those  who  sympathize  in  the  political  views  with  which  his  name  has  been 
associated,  and  those  who  hold  them  in  abhorrence ;  and  upon  both  these 
points  P.  Chocame*s  book  throws  a  most  welcome  light ;  showing,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  was  no  fisinatical  republican,  as  many  have  considered  and 
still  consider  him ;  and,  secondly,  by  its  disclosures  of  his  hidden  life  of 
severe  self-chastisement  and  self-humiliation  (known  only  to  his  brethren  uid 
children  in  religion),  justifying  the  words  of  his  devoted  Mend,  Coant  de 
Montalembert,  "  that  he  was  one  of  the  hoUeit  souls  of  our  century  ;  that  he 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ ;  dreading  his  own  glory 
almost  as  much  as  he  dreaded  sin,  and  atoning  for  it  by  those  marvels  of 
voluntary  expiation  which  we  are  permitted  and  commanded  to  admire  even 
when  they  are  far  above  the  reach  of  our  imitation.** 

The  faith  which  Henry  Lacordaire  had  received  with  the  waters  of  baptism 
from  the  hands  of  a  confessor  of  Christ  was  carefully  cherished  by  his  mother 
(Chritimne  courageuse\  the  townWoman  of  S.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal 
la  ftmms  fori€f  whom  S.  Francis  of  Sales  found  at  Dijon.  It  was  stifled 
for  a  while  by  the  unwholesome  air  of  his  college  life. 

'*  I  came  from  coUege,'*  he  says  himself,  "  at  seventeen  with  my  religion 
destroyed  and  my  morals  free  from  all  restraint ;  but  honest,  open,  impetuouS| 
sensitive  to  honest  loving  literature,  and  all  things  great  and  beautiful,  having 
before  me,  as  the  leading  star  of  my  life,  the  human  ideal  of  glory.  This 
result  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  There  had  been  ^nothing  to  sus- 
tain  our  faith  in  an  education  wherein  the  Divine  word  was  dimly  heard, 
without  connection  and  without  eloquence,  while  we  lived  all  day  long  amid 
the  examples  and  the  chefs  ^auvre  of  the  heroism  of  antiquity.  The  old 
world,  presented  to  us  on  its  sublime  side,  had  inflamed  us  with  ita  virtues ; 
to  the  new  world,  the  creation  of  the  Gospel,  we  had  remained,  as  it  w^re, 
strangers.  Its  great  men,  its  saints,  its  civilization,  its  moral  and  civil  supe- 
riority, the  progress,  in  short,  of  humanity  imder  the  banner  of  the  Cross* 
had  totallye  scaped  our  notice.  The  histoiy  even  of  our  country,  superficially 
looked  at,  had  feiled  to  touch  our  hearts,  and  we  were  Frenchmen  by  birtli, 
but  not  in  soul. 
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It  is  only  fair,  howerer,  to  add  that  he  proceeds  to  express  dissent  from 
Abb^  Gaome's  vigorous  protest  against  classical  studies. 

"  I  was  endowed,"  he  says  again, "  wiUi  an  incredulous  mind  and  a  religious 
sooL'*  After  a  struggle  of  seven  years'  duration,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace, 
the  religious  soul  mastered  the  incredulous  mind,  and  the  whole  man  with  his 
inflexible  will  and  feminine  reserve  and  sensibility,  *'  strong  as  admnant,  mors 
Undtr  than  a  moiheTf^  surrendered  at  once  and  for  ever  to  his  Grod.  By  the 
agony  of  that  long  conflict  he  learned  to  compassionate  the  misery  of  those 
who,  by  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  had  been  bom  blind ;  and  to  lead  them, 
st^  by  step,  with  a  patient  and  loving  hand,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
lost  inheritance  of  faith. 

M.  de  Montalembert  has  given  a  touching  picture  of  the  new  ordeal  to 
which,  as  a  Catholic  and  a  priest,  Lacordaire  was  exposed  by  his  b^ef  con- 
nection with  the  unhappy  Lamennais,  and  of  the  exceeding  cost  of  mental 
suffering  at  which  he  broke  his  bonds  and  by  degrees  loosened  those  of  his 
young  and  ardent  fellow  disciple.  P.  Chocame  tells  us  how  the  chains  fell 
off  from  his  soul  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles. 

''  Paris,"  says  he,  "  is  to  Rome,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  what  a  fh)ntier 
continually  harassed  by  the  enemy  is  to  &  ff^t  ei^ital,  which  sleeps  tran- 
quilly under  the  shelter  of  its  lofty  walls.  When  our  heads  are  grey,  and  we 
look  behind  us  thirty  years  back  in  the  history  of  our  lives,  which  of  us  can  help 
smiling  at  the  reminiscence  of  the  infallible  systems  of  his  youth  and  at  the 
recollection  of  his  simple  persuasion  that  the  world  was  about  to  transform 
itself  in  all  docility  at  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ? 

'^  A  journey  from  Paris  to  Rome  often  produces  the  same  disenchantment. 
We  leave  the  city  where  all  is  youth,  eagerness,  and  ardour,  and  we  enter  the 
city  of  sages  and  aged  men,  the  city  which  nothing  astonishes,  because  she  has 
seen  all  human  greatness  pass  by,  like  the  waters  of  the  river  which  bathes 
the  feet  of  her  seven  hills,  where  truth  alone  remains  unmoved,  impassable, 
eternal  The  Abb^  Lacordaire  experienced  this  salutary  disenchantment. 
He  came  from  Paris  in  companv  with  a  man  who  had  made  himself  a  name  as 
great  as  Europe.  That  man  had  a  lofty  genius,  an  eloquent  pen,  and  dis- 
ciples who  looked  upon  him  as  the  only  saviour  of  the  Church  in  its  collision 
with  society.    What  reception  will  the  Church  give  him  ? 

**  She  scarcely  notices  him.  But  he  brings  a  system  which  contains  salva- 
tion !  A  system  ?  The  Church  has  watched  them  all  pass  by  her  feet ;  and 
salvation  has  not  come  to  her  from  thence.  But  this  man  has  the  secrets  of 
the  future,  and  he  comes  to  tell  the  Church  how  she  ought  to  speak  to  nations 
and  to  kings  !  The  Church  has  received  from  on  high  that  Spirit  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  counsel,  no  lees  than  of  truth.  Society  lives  by  her,  and  she  has  no 
need  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  any  man  the  lesson  of  her  duty  to  nations  and 
to  kings.  This  tranquillihr  of  the  truth  which  has  faith  in  itself,  this  seeming 
sluml^r  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  his  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest — this 
greatness,  in  short,  of  Christian  Rome  was  a  revelation  to  the  Abb^  Lacor- 
daire. Whilst  the  pride  of  the  master  fettered  him  in  his  blindness,  the 
humiliir  of  the  disciple  delivered  him  from  the  most  terrible  of  all  oppres- 
sions, tne  oppression  of  the  mind.  He  had  struggled  with  a  genius  superior 
to  his  own,  and  had  been  overcome.  He  found  mmself  now  face  to  face,  not 
with  the  genius  of  man  but  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  His  visible  representa- 
tive, and  he  bowed  with  joy  before  that  sweet  and  sovereign  Majesty.  It  was 
not  without  a  struggle,  however,  nor,  as  he  then  said  to  his  friend,  without 
having  known  *  the  torments  of  conscience  in  the  conflict  with  genius.'  ^  It 
was  not  I,'  he  continues, '  who  delivered  myself    When  I  came  to  Rome  I 
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knelt  at  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  I  said  to  God: 
0  Lordf  I  begin  to  fed  my  weakness ;  my  sight  fails  me ;  error  and  irtdh  seem 
alike  to  escape  my  hold.  Ham  pity  on  Thy  servant,  who  wmes  to  thee  in  sinr 
cerity  of  heart ;  listen  to  the  prayer  of  (he  poor,  I  know  neither  the  6aj  nor 
the  hour  ;  but  I  saw  what  I  had  not  seen  before.  I  came  forth  from  Borne 
free  and  victorious.  I  had  learnt  by  my  own  experience  that  the  Church  is 
the  deliverer  of  the  human  mind  ;  and,  as  from  the  liberty  of  the  intelligence 
every  other  kind  of  liberty  necessarily  flows,  I  saw  in  their  true  light  the  ques- 
tions which  now  divide  tne  world.' " 

With  the  light  which  had  thus  risen  within  his  soul  he  kindled  once  more 
in  France  the  torch  of  S.  Dominic,  which  men  had  thought  to  be  quenched 
for  ever — that  murky  flame  (as  they  deemed  it)  visible  only  in  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  ages,  burst  forth  once  more  bright  and  clear  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  old  vaults  of  Notre  Dame,  which  fifty  years 
before  had  witnessed  tJie  blasphemous  worship  of  the  goddess  of  reason,  en- 
throned on  the  Altar  of  God,  "  beheld  the  sons  of  Voltaire  hanging  on  the 
lips  of  a  Catholic  priest ;  the  descendants  of  '89,  docile  disciples  in  the  same 
temple  whence  their  fathers  had  driven  Jesus  Christ ;  the  seekers  for  a  new 
religion,  at  the  feet  of  the  Teacher  who  proclaims  eternally  the  same  creed.'' 

'^  Quand  nous  nous  faisons  moines,  nous  autres  FranQais,  c'est  avec  Tinten- 
tion  de  T^tre  jusqu'au  cou."  Thus  wrote  P.  Lacordaire  from  the  Noviciate 
of  La  Quercia,  and  he  made  good  his  words  by  the  fervour  and  regularity 
which  he  introduced  into  his  new  foundation,  and  which  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  his  own  profession,  led  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  place 
P.  Jandel,  one  of  his  earliest  companions,  as  VicaivGeneral,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  Dominican  order,  with  the  intention  of  communicating  the  more 
vigorous  life  and  energy  of  the  young  French  ofishoot  to  the  old  tree  of 
S.  Dominic.  "  This  is  to  me,"  wrote  P.  Lacordaire  to  McSwetchine,  "  the 
most  precious  recompense  of  all  my  labours." 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  part  of  P.  Chocame's  book  is 
the  picture  which  he  traces  with  a  reverent  and  almost  shrinking  hand,  of 
P.  Lacordaire's  religious  life.  He  fears  to  unveil  to  careless  and  criticiung 
eyes  the  penances  which  became  known  to  his  religious  brethren  only  by 
the  thirst  for  humiliation  which  accompanied  his  love  of  suffering.  Whilst 
we  fully  sympathize  in  this  feeling,  we  rejoice  that  it  has  not  been  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  true  and  full  delineation  of  a  character  which  must  have 
otherwise  been  most  imperfectly  appreciated.  *'  The  secret  spring  of  all  his 
heroism,  the  key  to  his  whole  life,  was,"  says  P.  Chocame,  "  his  love  fwr 
Jesus  Christ  crucified.  He  had  an  exclusive  and  passionate  love  of  the 
Cross,  which  urged  him  to  imitate  the  pattern  set  forth  on  Calvary.  All  his 
mysticism  resolved  itself  into  this  very  simple  principle — to  suffer :  to  suffer 
for  justice  in  expiation — to  suffer  for  love  as  a  proof  of  love.  He  had  not 
received  the  gift  of  silent  contemplation  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
proving  his  love  by  generous  and  heroic  deeds." 

With  this  burning  love  of  the  Cross  was  combined  in  fitting  harmony  that 
exactness  in  little  duties,  and  that  severe  watchfulness  against  little  faults, 
which  make  up  the  life  of  the  religious,  and  constitute  the  training  of  the 
Saint.  P.  Chocame  thus  concludes  this  portion  of  his  work  : — *^  Such  was 
this  true  religious,  such  is  the  light  in  which  we  have  longed  to  show  hii&i 
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for  this  is  the  side  on  which  he  was  great  before  God,  and  on  which  also  we 
believe  that  he  will  be  great  before  men.  He  was  endowed  doubtless  with 
admirable  gifts  ;  but  what  is  the  genius  of  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  Infinite 
Spirit  of  God  ?  What  is  the  eloquence  of  man  in  the  presence  of  the  Word 
of  God  ?  But  if  genius  be  but  a  gift,  the  love  of  God  is  a  virtue  ;  when 
carried' to  a  heroic  degree,  it  produces  Saints,  the  only  great  men  recognized 
by  God.  Sanctity  consists,  in  fact,  in  loving  as  Jesus  Christ  loved ;  the 
greatest  Saints  are  those  who  approached  nearest  to  this  ideal  of  the  Crucified. 
They  are  rare  at  all  times  ;  for  this  love  of  God  crushes  our  weakness ;  it  is 
a  love  strong  as  death — ^a  love  which  is  death  to  self.  All  have  not  a  heart 
large  enough  or  a  soul  strong  enough  to  receive  it  P.  Laconlaire  was  of  the 
small  number  of  those  for  whom  (in  the  language  which  he  himself  borrowed 
from  Bossuet)  the  Cross  has  no  terrors,  who  account  it  an  honour  to  bear  in 
their  body  the  sacred  stigmata  of  that  love — who  live  by  it  and  die  of  it. 
Yes  it  was  in  this  aspect  that  Gh>d  delighted  to  behold  him,  when  He  received 
into  His  bosom  this  generous  champion  of  His  love  ;  and  doubtless  it  is  in 
this  light  also  that  his  numerous  disciples  and  friends,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire  the  man,  will  love  henceforth  to  venerate  the  religious.  As 
to  those  who  have  too  often  met  him  in  the  stormy  arena  of  our  contem- 
porary conflicts  to  forget  that  he  was  the  constant  adversary  of  their  opinions, 
will  they  not  forgive,  at  the  touching  sight  of  this  virtue  so  severe  to  itself, 
the  sometimes  indignant  frankness  of  the  lover  of  his  age,  to  remember  only 
the  heroic  virtues  of  the  lover  of  Jesus  Christ  ?" 


Three  Fhasei  of  Christian  Love,    By  Ladt  Herbert.    Bichard  Bentley. 

LADY  HEBBEBT  has  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  three  holy  lives, 
whose  teachings  she  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  evils  and  miseries  of 
our  day.  S.  Monica's  beautiful  history  is  beautifully  told  in  the  pages  before 
us,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discover  that  it  is  told  by  a  mother. 

The  memory  of  the  mother  of  S.  Augustine  is  enshrined  in  the  unequalled 
eloquence  and  pathos  of  his  history  of  the  wanderings  through  which  he  was 
followed  by  her  patient  love,  and  has  come  down  to  us  with  a  wonderful  vivid- 
ness and  freshness  through  the  long  centuries  which  lie  between  her  trials  and 
our  own.  Yet  S.  Monica  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  popular  saint.  It  maybe 
that  the  time  for  her  more  general  veneration  has  come.  *'  It  is  especially  in 
this  nineteenth  century,'*  says  Lady  Herbert,  '*  that  the  example  of  S.  Monica 
is  needed.  Among  all  sad  sights,  the  saddest  is  one  continually  presented  to 
our  eyes, — that  of  young  men  without  faith,  without  hope,  living  and  dying 
without  a  thought  of  Grod  or  of  the  future  ;  with  rare  intelligences,  great  in 
human  sciences,  rich  and  prosperous,  according  to  the  world's  reckoning,  yet 
utterly  foolish  and  blind,  and  poor  and  miserable,  if  they  could  see  them- 
selves, as  one  day  they  will,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge ;  and 
alongside  of  these  men  there  are  ever  mothers,  or  wives,  or  sisters,  seeing  all, 
feeling  all,  and  breaking  their  hearts  at  the  sight  On  the  1st  of  May,  1850, 
%  certain  number  of  women,  perhaps  uiore  tried  than  the  rest,  met  in  the 
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Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  founded  by  the  venerable  Pfere  EatiflbonAd, 
and,  remembering  the  words  of  our  Lord,  *  Where  (here  a/re  two  or  three 
gathered  together  in  My  na/me^  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  Ihern^  resolved,  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  to  recite  daily  certain  prayers  for  their  children,  and  to  meet 
once  a  month  for  the  same  object  From  this  humble  beginning  has  s{nrung 
a  Confiratemity,  or  Association  of  Christian  Mothers,  which  has  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Holy 
Father  himself.  The  Association  has  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  India,  Africa,  and  America  ;  and  everywhere  the  name  of  S.  Monica  is  in 
mothers'  hearts  and  on  mothers'  lips.  Yes,  past  centuries  scarcely  knew  her  ; 
their  need  was  not  so  great :  God  left  her  for  us.  Better  days  will  arise. 
He,  who  could  not  resist  the  tears  of  the  widow  of  Kain,  will  be  moved  by 
the  sight  of  thousands  of  mothers  pleading  for  their  children's  souls.'' 

The  second  history  is  the  life  of  VidorvM  de  GhUard  Terraube,  who  died  at 
Paris,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  just  thirty  years  ago.  It  also  has  its  special 
lesson  for  our  days  : — 

**  In  this  nineteenth  century,"  says  Lady  Herbert,  '^  when,  to  be  briUkat, 
to  be  fastf  and  to  be  admired,  seem  to  be  the  main  objects  of  F<ngli«h  giria  ; 
when  the  style  of  conversation  among  themselves  is  such  as  to  lower,  instead 
of  raising,  their  whole  moral  tone  ;  and  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  doubtful 
popular  novels  still  further  vitiates  their  natural  purity  and  good  taste,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  give  a  short  English  version  of  the  life  of  a  young 
French  lady,  lately  dead:  a  girl  of  high  birth  and  station,  leading,  out^nffdly, 
the  common  life  of  other  girls  in  a  similar  position ;  hoping  wat  some  of 
our  young  readers  may  thereby  be  induced  to  follow  so  bright  an  example." 

A  third  Phase  of  Christian  love  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  venerable 
Mhre  Ddvos,  late  Superioress-Greneral  of  the  Sisters  of  S.  Vincent  of  Paul,  a 
perfect  exemplification  of  that  life  of  simple,  unresting  self-sacrifice,  and 
interior  mortification,  which  characterizes  that  wonderful  creation  of  the 
blessed  saint — the  Institute  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  Lady  Herbert  calls  her 
work  by  the  unpretending  names  of  translaiion  and  abridgeme^,  but  she  has 
made  it  fully  her  own.  We  hope  that  she  will  continue  her  labour  of  love,  and 
from  time  to  time  prepare  for  the  use  of  readers,  who  might  otherwbe  never 
read,  and,  perhaps,  never  hear  of  such  lives  as  those  which  she  has  now  brought 
before  them,  fresh  illustrations  of  the  manifold  Phases  of  Ch/ristian  love. 


Judgment  in  the  Case  of  Br,  Colenso. 

THB  immediate  and  direct  effect  of  this  judgment  is  that  the  tiMtees 
of  ^e  Ookmial  Bishoprics  Fund  (a  large  sum  collected  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  held  and  administered  by  the  trustees  —  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  others — ^under  the  order  of  the 
English  Protestant  Bishops)  are  compelled  to  set  aside  a  capital  sufficient 
to  pay  to  Bishop  Colenso  during  his  life  somewhat  more  than  £650^  li# 
saluy  promised  when  the  See  of  Natal  was  founded.  This  seems  a  fii^  d^ 
dnction  ttom  the  principles  bud  down  by  the  Master  of  the  Rotts.    It  hi  hM 
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npon  those  who  gare  thd  money',  because  we  oan  hardl j  douht  that  ereiy 
farthing  of  it  was  given  bj  persons  who  would  much  rather  have  spent  it  in 
turning  Dr.  Golenso  out  of  his  diocese,  or  maintaining  a  rival  Bishop  in  it. 
But  though  a  hardship,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  an  injustice  or  wrong. 

But  what  is  really  important  is  the  statement  of  principles  laid  down  as  the 
grounds  of  this  judgment.  The  salary  was  originally  stopped  because,  after 
Dr.  Colenso  was  "deposed"  by  Dr.  Gray,  Prottetant  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
the  managers  of  the  fund  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  any  longer  Bishop 
of  NataL  After  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Privy  Council,  which  declared 
this  sentence  null  and  void,  Dr.  Colenso  applied  for  his  salaiy,  with  arrears, 
and  was  again  refused  on  a  new  ground.  The  administrators  of  the  Fund 
replied  that  the  former  judgment  dedared  the  letters  patent  under  which  he 
claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Natal  null  and  void  ;  and  therefore,  as  they  argued, 
he  was  not  a  Colonial  Bishop  suoh  at  was  contemplated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  money  was  given,  and  to.  which  they  were  bound  to  adhere. 
The  question,  therefore,  which  ihe  Master  of  the  Bolls  had  to  decide  waft 
whether  since  the  former  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  Bishop  nomi- 
nated by  letters  patent  to  a  diocese  in  a  colony  possessed  of  a  sepomte  legift- 
latoie  is  or  is  not^  bond  fide,  a  Colonial  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
in  order  to  answer  this  question,  he  had  (1)  to  define  the  position  of  such  a 
Bishop  as  Dr.  Colenso  (it  being  assumed  that  his  deprivation  is  null  and  void); 
and  (2)  the  position  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  in  England ;  and  then  (3),  by 
oomparing  these  two  together,  to  determine  whether  the  Colonial  Bishop  ia 
virtually  in  the  same  position  in  the  Colony  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
Oxford,  for  instance,  occupy  here. 

He  laid  down  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  Bishop  ol 
London  has  a  Court,  which  exercises  by  law  an  authority  derived  from  the 
Queen,  and  subject  to  be  corrected  on  appeal  to  her  High  Court,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  that  hit  kgal 
authority  extends  over  ail  men  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  his  court, 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  Establishment,  Catholics,  Dissenters,  Jews, 
or  Heathens,  inasmuch  as  any  of  them  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  the  Bishop's 
Court — e.g.,  for  "  brawling." 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  court,  and,  by  consequenoe, 
no  authority  over  any  person  whatever,  except  he  can  prove  in  the  civil  oourta 
of  the  colony  (subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  an  appeal)  thai  that  person 
has  bound  himself  to  him  by  some  contract.  Hence,  he  has,  practically, 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  except  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment ;  for  the 
laity,  in  fact,  do  not  incur  any  legal  obligations  or  bind  themselves  to  anything 
to  which  they  would -not  otherwise  be  bound,  by  calling  Uiemselves  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  The  clergy  also  may  at  once  equally  fre# 
themselves  from  him  by  saying,  '^  In  future  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  ol 
Englaud."  But  as  long  as  they  choose  to  officiate  is  Church  of  England  pkuxn 
of  worship,  so  long  they  are  bound  by  t^  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  their  case.  Thus  a  clergyman  officiating  in  a  Church  of 
England  church  in  Natal  is  bound  not  to  preach  or  teach  anything  contrary 
to  the  doctrine*  of  the  Clwioh  of  England.  This  means,  at  the  Jvd^e 
etplained,  Miythiag  whidi  the  CoiBttiMee  of  Coitn^  h«i  dedkltd  iBif  BOl  te 
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so  taught,  and,  we  need  not  add,  the  Committee  of  Council  is  bound  to  cany 
out  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  proidsions  of  every  Act  of  Parliament. 
If,  then,  a  clergyman  in  Natal  should  preach  any  doctrine  which  the  Court  of 
Privy  Council  has  decided  to  be  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Dr.  Colenso  could  proceed  against  him  for  violation  of  his  contract 
before  the  civil  court  of  the  colony,  and  if  the  court  decided  that  he  had 
violated  the  conditions  by  which  he  held  his  position,  he  might  be  removed 
&om  it ;  just  as  a  man  who  undertook  to  teach  a  school  expressly  endowed  to 
teach  Latin  and  Greek,  might  be  deprived  of  his  office  if  he  could  be  proved  to 
have  resolved  to  exclude  from  it  all  such  studies.  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
minister  of  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house  could  be  deprived  by  the  same  court 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  those  which  Wesleyan 
chapels  were  founded  to  teach,  and  this  would  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of 
his  teaching  with  the  "  deed  of  trust  **  by  which  the  Wesleyan  chapels  were 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the  '*  Conference  "  to  which 
those  deeds  give  the  management  of  the  sSaii. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  the  judge  had  to  decide  what  is  the  essence 
(the  "  differentia,"  as  logicians  say)  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  this  he 
decides  to  be  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Queen  in  all  matters  spirituaL 
He  most  carefully  pointed  out  that  a  body  which  hold  all  other  matters  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  which  is  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  so  that  all  persons  who  were  in  communion  with  one  would  have 
the  same  rights  in  the  other,  would  still  be  essentially  a  different  church  if  the 
Queen  were  not  its  supreme  authority  in  matters  spiritual ;  and  of  course  it 
follows  that  a  sect  which  openly  denies  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord,  or  any  other 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  not  merely  on  that  account,  any  less  a  part  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  only  if,  and  so  far  a£i,  by  denying  such  doctrine,  it 
did  virtually  reject  and  disobey  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Queen,  who  has 
commanded  that  doctrine  to  be  taught. 

And  what  makes  this  more  important  is,  that  it  was  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England  here  quite  as  much  as  in  Natal.  A  Bishop  of 
the  Established  Church  cannot  deny  the  authority  of  the  law,  for  it  is  his 
direct  engagement  to  enforce  the  doctrine  and  discipline  "  as  this  Church  and 
realm  have  received  the  same ;"  not  only  "  this  Church,"  be  it  observed, 
but  this  '^Church  and  realm."  Now  how  this  Church  and  realm  have 
received  it  this  judgment  tells  us.  No  doctrine  or  practice  is  to  be  enforced 
or  observed  in.  the  diocese  of  London  or  Oxford  because  it  is  true,  or  because 
it  is  held  by  the  Catholic  Church,  or  was  held  by  the  primitive  Church,  or 
because  it  is  plain  in  Scripture,  or  for  any  other  reason  except  this, — that  it 
is  one  of  those  doctrines  or  practices  which  the  Queen,  interpreting  and 
applying  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  decided  is  to  be  taught  or  practised.  It 
is  on  this  ground,  and  on  this  ground  only,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  or  the  practice  of  baptizing,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  be  held  to  be  part  of  the 
teaching  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  Well  may  the  PaU  jfoZI 
OasutU  sum  up  this  matter  by  saying,  that  the  Papacy  of  Uie  Queen  is  the 
one  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  whatever  man  or  sect 
acknowledges  that  Papacy  does  ipto  faeto  form  part  of  the  Church  of  En^^d, 
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and  that  whateyer  man  or  sect  denies  it  is  alien  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Well  also  may  it  add,  that  the  question  is,  how  long  a  body  founded  on  such 
a  principle  can  continue  to  exist  when  this  its  fundamental  principle  is  so 
clearly  laid  down.  Admitting  this,  it  highly  approves  the  judgment,  not  only 
because  it  is  good  law  (which  we  do  not  doubt),  but  because  it  secures  men 
*^  from  being  excommunicated  or  harassed  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Gray";  in 
a  word,  because  it  overthrows  all  ecclesiastical  government. 

What  makes  this  more  remarkable  is  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  Colonial 
Church  has  been  a  favourite  with  the  "  Puseyite "  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  striking  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  by  which 
an  opening  was  to  be  effected  in  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  which 
was  afterwards  to  let  pass  the  Established  Church  at  home.  And  most  espe- 
cially this  was  felt  after  the  former  Colenso  judgment ;  which  was  received  by 
many  High  Churchmen  with  considerable  favour,  because,  however  much  they 
disliked  Colenso,  they  liked  ecclesiastical  liberty  far  more  than  many  disliked 
him.  The  Protestant  Bishops  of  New  Zealand,  we  all  know,  petitioned  for 
leave  to  surrender  their  letters  patent,  and  become  a  Free  Church.  Bishop 
Gray  proposed  to  found  a  "  Church  of  South  Africa,"  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  others  here  evidently  thought  they  had  made  a  great  step.  In 
what  direction  the  step  had  been  made  is  now  evident.  The  existence  and 
disputes  of  the  Colonial  Church  have  made  necessaiy  the  discussion  what  is 
the  fundamental  essential  law,  the  vital  principle,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  the  Papacy  of  the  Queen. 

We  have  heard  it  asked  how  this  will  affect  the  position  of  the  High 
Puseyite  or  Ritualistic  party  in  the  Established  Church.  For  our  part, 
we  do  not  see  that  it  will  affect  it  at  alL  That  party  had  before  been 
able  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  Church  of  England  by  saying,  that 
they  regarded  it  a£i  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  believed 
that  it  holds  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  holds,  and  rejects  aU  that 
the  Catholic  Church  rejects.  Of  course  this  is  merely  a  quibble.  For 
while  they  say  this  they  are  as  much  compelled  as  anyone  else  to  sub- 
mit to  the  practical  decision  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  dare  not  reject  any  person  presented  to  a  benefice  in  his  diocese 
because  he  denies  that  Baptism  conveys  any  grace.  The  position  is  really 
that  of  ancient  Pistol,  ^*  I  eat  and  eke  I  swear."  But  such  a  relation  once 
established,  one  does  not  see  why  any  decision  of  the  Anglican  courts  could 
affect  it  Should  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  decide  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation  may  not  be  held  or  taught  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent  the  Bishops 
and  deigy  from  voting  that  one  more  act  of  "  persecution,"  and  then  going  on 
keeping  the  social  position  and  the  endowments  and  lands  just  as  they  do  now, 
and,  still  maintaining  that  the  Established  Church  is  Catholic,  holds  what- 
ever the  Catholic  Church  holds,  and  anathematizes  whatever  the  Catholic 
Church  rejects. 

Of  course  a  Wesleyan  or  a  Baptist  might  with  still  more  reason  profess  to 
be  Catholic  in  the  same  way,  and  might  hold  the  meeting-house  and  endow- 
ments belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  while  all  the  time  he  declared  that 
be  was  not  bound  by  any  act  of  the  Wesleyan  authorities.    As  long  as  he 
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yielded  to  them  practical  obedience,  he  would,  we  preemne,  be  nnwiwrilnble 
by  them  in  the  Civil  Courts. 

For  ourselves  we  imagine  nothing  could  in  practice  work  better  fos  that 
spread  of  Catholic  truth  in  England  than  such  a  state  of  things.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  it  allows  Catholic  doctrines  to  be  taught,  and  Catholic  worship  to 
be  imitated  in  the  Established  Church,  and  thus  removes  all  that  part  of  the 
anti-Catholic  prejudice  which  proceeds  from  the  novelty  of  Catholic  teaohiBg 
and  practice  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  it  so  evident  that  tliese  things 
are  not  really  either  authorized,  or  indeed  allowed  by  the  Church  of  Enghmdy 
as  to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  prevent  individuals  who  have  kamed 
to  receive  them  as  true  and  acceptable  to  God,  from  submitting  to  that  true 
Catholic  Church  to  which  ihej  evidently  belong,  and  of  which  they  form 
part. 


IwpreBsions  of  Spain  tn  1866.    By  Ladt  Herbert.    London  :  Bentlej. 

THE  beautiful  illustrations  of  Lady  Herbert's  volume  are  not  needed  to 
prove  that  it  is  written  by  a  true  artist  Descriptions  of  aoeneiy  or 
works  of  art,  except  from  hands  which  can  use  the  pencil  ad  well  ae  the  pen, 
are  apt  to  be  unreadable  ;  but  Lady  Herbert  carries  us  with  her  as  her  willing 
companions,  in  the  stifling  and  cramping  diligences,  on  the  mountain  paths  and 
along  the  terrible  roads,  from  which  S.  Teresa  thanked  €k>d  for  her  deliver- 
ance, and  which  seem  to  have  been  left  unmended  since  her  day.  We  have, 
perhaps,  to  thank  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  modem  travellers,  for  the 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  manners  still  lingering  in  this  romantio  and 
Catholic  land ;  where  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and  intense  and  fervoit 
faith  still  characterize  the  countr3nmen  of  Pelayo  and  the  Cid,  of  S.  Ignatius 
and  S.  Teresa.  Lady  Herbert's  appreciation  of  the  noble  Spanish  character 
appears  in  the  following  extract;  the  only  passage  which  our  limits  will  allow 
OS  to  select,  of  a  volume  containing  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  a 
religious,  historical,  and  artistic  point  of  view : — "  Catholicism  in  Spain  is  not 
merely  the  religion  of  the  people ;  it  is  ihevr  life.  It  is  so  mixed  up  with 
their  common  expressions  and  daily  habits  that  at  first  there  seems  to  a 
stranger  almost  an  irreverence  in  their  ways.  It  is  not  till  you  get  thoroughly 
at  home,  both  with  them  and  their  language,  that  you  begin  to  perceive  that 
holy  familiarity,  if  one  may  so  speak,  with  our  Divine  Lord  and  His  Mothef, 
which  impregnates  their  lives  and  colours  all  their  actions^  Theirs  is  a  werld 
of  traditions,  which  familiarity  from  the  cradle  has  turned  into  iaittiy  and 
for  that  faith  they  are  ready  to  die.  Ask  a  Spanish  peasant  why  she  planta 
rosemary  in  her  garden  ?  She  will  directly  tell  you  that  it  was  on  a  rosemary 
bush  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  hung  our  Saviour's  clothes  out  to  diy  as  a  baby* 
Why  will  a  Spaniard  never  shoot  a  swallow  ?  Because  it  was  a  swallow  thiit 
tried  to  pluck  the  thorns  out  of  the  crown  of  Christ  as  He  hung  on  the  cross. 
Why  does  the  owl  no  longer  sing  ?  Because  he  was  by  when  our  Saviour 
expired,  and  since  then  his  only  cry  is  *  Crux,  crux.'  Why  are  dogs  so  often 
called  Melampo  in  Spain  ?    Because  it  was  the  name  of  the  dog  of  the 
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shephercto  who  worshipped  at  the  manget  at  BethlehenL  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  red  rose?  A  drop  of  the  Sariour's  blood  fell  on  the  white  roses 
^wing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Call  it  folly — supersti- 
tion— what  you  will.  You  will  never  eradicate  it  from  the  heart  of  the 
people,  for  it  is  as  their  flesh  and  blood ;  and  their  whole  habits  of  thought, 
manners,  and  customs  run  in  the  same  groove.  They  have,  like  the  Italians, 
a  wonderful  talent  for  improvising  both  stories  and  songs,  but  the  same 
beautiful  thread  of  tender  piety  runs  through  the  whole."  Lady  Herbert's 
notices  of  her  visits  to  the  various  convents  and  charitable  institntians  are 
especially  interesting.  She  found  the  children  of  8.  Vincent  doing  his  Work 
in  Spain  with  their  wonted  energy  and  self-devotion ;  the  daughters  of 
S.  Teresa  faithfully  fulfilling  the  mission  of  prayer  and  expiation,  for  which 
she  set  them  apart  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  days  anxious  and  troubled  as 
ovr  own. 


The  Month.    December,  1866.   London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

XTTE  always  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  each  new  number  of  oUr 

T  Y  contemporary  ;  for  we  are  sure  to  find  most  interesting  matter  in  each 
separate  part,  and  the  whole  animated  by  a  most  Catholic  spirit  But  the 
December  number  seems  to  us  so  much  above  even  the  ordinary  average,  as 
to  caU  for  a  special  notice. 

First  and  foremost  comes  a  most  effective  paper,  under  the  odd  title 
of  "  Irish  Birds'  Nests.'*  We  have  referred  to  this  article  twice  in  our 
present  number ;  and  the  deplorable  facts  disclosed  by  it  on  Protestant 
proselytism  in  Ireland,  contrast  shamefully  enough  with  England's  loud 
prockunation  of  religious  liberty.  Catholics  make  no  secret  of  the  Church's 
doctrine,  that  wherever  Catholic  unity  happily  prevails,  the  civil  power 
should  prevent  the  introduction  of  heretical  worship  ;  but  (as  is  well  known) 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  Europe  to  which  this  principle  can  be  applied. 
And  we  will  venture  to  say  that  in  any  country  wherein  Catholics  pre- 
dominate ever  so  largely,  they  would  be  utterly  ashamed  to  practise  such 
a  system  of  proselytism  towards  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  as  that 
of  which  Catholics  are  made  the  victims  in  these  islands. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  mention  the  conclusion  of  a  very  interesting  series  on 
Lacordaire  ;  which  in  one  respect,  however,  has  a  little  disappointed  us. 
For  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  more  distinctly  than  these  papers 
have  explained,  what  were  those  exact  tenets  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  liberalism,"  that  most  holy  man  so  ardently  embraced.  On  the  singularly 
impressive  picture  of  his  interior  life  presented  by  F.  Chocame,  we  have 
spoken  in  a  separate  notice. 

Thirdly,  from  p.  623  to  p.  627,  we  are  presented  with  an  essay  written  (as 
we  understand  the  Editor)  by  F.  Newman  himself,  to  be  translated  into 
French,  and  to  stand  as  a  note  to  the  French  translation  of  his  **  Apologia." 
It  treats  a  matter  on  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  write  clearly  and  intelli- 
gil)}y  :  viz.,  the  respective  tenets  of  those  various  parties,  which  are  compre- 
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hended  in  the  English  Establishment  Its  completeness  and  the  lucidity 
of  its  composition  are  above  all  praise.  And  its  study  will  secure  French 
Catholics  against  any  such  misconception  of  feicts,  as  would  be  engendered,  t,g^ 
by  a  singular  paper  on  the  Ritualists,  which  appears  in  the  November  number 
of  the  "  Etudes."  The  "  Month  "  article  itself  abo,  introductory  to  F.  New- 
man's paper,  is  veiy  forcible,  and  will  serve  powerfully  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Lastly,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  very  complete  exposure  of  an 
absurd  but  really  specious  article  (specious,  we  mean,  to  those  ignorant  of 
Catholic  doctrine)  which  appeared  in  the  SaJt^rday  Review,  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  excommunication. 


The  Spirit  of  the  French  Episcopate  on  the  Papal  QtLestion.    With  a  Pra£aoe 
by  Herbbrt  Vaughan,  D.D.    London :  Bums  and  Co. 

THIS  most  seasonable  publication  reaches  us  as  we  are  on  the  very  eve 
of  going  to  press.  We  have  only  had  time  to  look  through  the 
Preface,  which  is  truly  effective  and  (as  we  may  say)  hracingy  and  which  we 
cordially  recommend  to  our  readers.  Let  them  particularly  observe  the 
declaration  put  forth  by  the  University  of  Cagliari  (p.  6)  that  the  Pope*s 
declaration  on  his  civil  sovereignty,  accepted  as  it  has  been  by  the  Episcopate, 
is  the  Church's  infallible  voice. 
We  may  return  to  this  pamphlet  in  our  next  number. 


We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Rhodes  intends  publishing  in  a 
collected  shape  his  letters  on  the  Eirenicon  which  appeared  in  the  Weekly 
Register.  They  have  been  among  the  most  effective  criticisms  of  that  work 
proceeding  from  Catholic  sources. 
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To  the  Editor  of  ike  Dublin  Review. 

S.  Scholastica's,  Clapton, 

All  SavrUs'  Ba/y,  1866. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  notice,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  of  mj 
"  Review  of  the  Eirenicon,''  there  occurs  one  criticism  against  which  I  feel 
bound  to  protest.  Commenting  on  a  passage  at  page  15  of  my  review,  in 
which  I  say  that  ''the  Church  requires  no  other  terms  of  communion  than  those 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  CouncU  of  Trent,"  you  write  that  you ''  are 
sure  I  cannot  have  apprehended  the  full  force  of  my  words,*'  because  I  have 
''  evidently  eveiy  intention  of  being  entirely  loyal  to  the  Church  " ;  but  that 
''  the  proposition  does  surely  imply  that  no  doctrines  are  of  faith,  which  have 
not  been  defined  by  an  (Ecumenical  Council ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Immaculate  Conception  is  not  of  faith,  nor  yet  the  contradictories  of  those 
tenets  of  Jansenius,  which  the  Pope,  with  full  consent  of  the  Episcopate, 
condemned  as  heretical" 

The  statement  on  which  you  thus  comment,  was  grounded  on  the  simple 
fEkct,  that  in  the  office  in  the  Roman  ritual  appointed  for  the  reconciliation  of 
converts,  no  other  terms  of  communion  are  mentioned  than  those  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Trent, — in  other  words,  the  solemn  profession  of  £uth  for 
converts  in  Pope  Pius's  creed.  He  who  gives  his  honA  fide  assent  to  Pope 
Pius's  creed  accepts,  of  course,  the  authority  of  the  visible  Church  and  its 
Head,  in  the  sense  laid  down  in  previous  councils,  especi^y  at  Florence,  and 
acted  on  in  every  age ;  and  the  merest  tyro  in  Church  history  knows  that  the 
infSallibility  of  the  Church  has  never  been  considered  to  be  dependent  on 
general  councils.  In  fiEU^t,  it  never  struck  me  that  it  was  necessaiy  for  me 
to  guard,  by  greater  explicitness  of  statement,  against  being  supposed  to 
deny  a  first  principle  of  theology. 

As  a  passage  expressly  to  ^e  point  occurs  in  a  small  work  which  I  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  ago,  I  may  as  well  transcribe  it ;  especially  as  I  remember 
having  the  passage  in  my  mind  when  I  was  writing  my  review.  It  sets 
forth  explicitly  what  I  have  always  understood  was  binding  on  all  Catholics 
as  to  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  be  assembled  in  general  council  in  order  that  she  may  express  her 
sentence.  No  special  promises  were  made  by  Christ  to  general  councils  as 
sucL  His  promise  was  to  His  Church ;  whether  assembled  in  council  in  union 
with  her  Head  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  successor  of  S.  Peter,  or  whether, 
without  assembling  together,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  Catholic  give  sentence 
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in  union  with  their  Head  :  as  in  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception* 
Whenever  or  however  the  Church  or  teaching  body  has  uttered  her  voice,  it  has 
been  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  Christ's  words  could  not  return  unto  Him 
void,  but  that  He  was  with  them  in  their  teaching  to  whom  He  had  said, 
*  Go  you  and  teach  ...  I  am  with  you  all  days  even  to  the  end  of  the 
worid.^'*— (Reasons  for  Rationalutty  p.  43.  Bums  &  Lambert.) 

In  the  Appendix  to  my  pamphlet  there  is  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Dr. 
Pusey's,  which  you  blame  me  for  inserting,  without  expressing  dissent  from 
some  of  its  statements.  As  these  are  so  evidently  such  as  no  Catholic  could 
hold,  I  thought  at  the  time  that  no  sach  protest  vss  called  for  ;  but  I  now 
regret  that  I  did  not  express  dissent,  as  you  think  it  possible  that  some 
persons  mi^t  misunderstand  me. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  LOOKHART. 


[We  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  F.  Lockhart's  letter.  In  the  last 
clause  he  frankly  confesses  himself  to  have  fiEJlen  into  a  certain  error  of 
judgment ;  and  we  never  thought  of  bringing  against  him  any  more  serious 
accusation  on  the  matter. 

The  earlier  portion  of  his  letter  confirms  the  strong  conviction  which  we 
had  expressed,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  really  maintaining  those  proposi- 
tions, which  he  would  nevertheless  (we  think)  have  been  undentood  to  express, 
by  those  who  took  his  words  in  their  more  obvious  sense.  We  were  n6t 
aware  of  the  admirable  passage  which  he  has  quoted  from  his  '*  Reasons  for 
nationalists  ; "  or  we  should  undoubtedly  have  placed  it  before  our  readers' 
eye. 

We  now  understand  him  to  say,  that  "  whenever  or  however  the  Church  or 
teaching  body  has  uttered  her  voice,"  that  voice  is  infallible.  Her  voice  is 
infallible,  he  implies,  whether  she  teaches  by  her  ordinaiy  magisterium  or  by 
express  decree ;  whether  she  condemns  tenets  as  heretical^  or  only  as  un^mtui; 
whether  she  defines  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  puts  forth  a  Syllabus  of 
censurable  propositions.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfEu^ry ;  and  F.  Lockhart 
will  have  rendered  by  his  letter  an  important  and  permanent  public  service. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  raise  a  petty  caViL  But  is  it  strictly  the  case 
that "  no  special  promises  were  made  by  Qirist  to  general  councils  as  such  "  f ] 
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IVTOTHING  can  be  clearer,  than  that  God  desires  mankind 
-Ll  to  cultivate  experimental  science.  He  has  imprinted 
on  nature  fixed  laws,  which  make  it  amenable  to  such  science ; 
and  He  has  endowed  man  with  an  intellect  capable  of  investi- 
gating those  laws.  Then  such  investigation  is  morally  advan- 
tageous to  many ;  is  a  good  intellectual  discipline  to  all ;  and 
has  issued,  moreover,  in  the  discovery  of  innumerable  truths, 
which  have  promoted  physical  enjoyment  and  social  comfort  in 
a  degree  allst  increMe.  Azx^the  Church  has  ever  thus 
interpreted  God's  Will.  No  one  can  maintain  with  the  slightest 
plausibility,  that,  even  when  her  influence  was  greatest,  she 
occupied  any  other  attitude  towards  science*  than  that  of 
respect  and  encouragement;  still  less  that  she  viewed  it  with 
misgiving  or  suspicion.  And  yet,  in  full  consistency  with  this 
avowal,  we  may  and  do  regard  it  as  a  most  serious  evil,  that 
the  great  triumphs  of  science  have  been  achieved  at  a  time  like 


*  In  this  article^  as  on  a  former  occasion,  we  shall,  for  convenience*  sake, 
use  the  word  "  science  "  in  the  sense  which  Englishmen  so  commonly  give  to 
it ;  as  expressing  ph^rsical  and  experimental  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  theo- 
logical and  metapnysicaL 
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the  present ;  at  a  time  when  (from  causes  easily  to  be  traced 
however  deplorable)*  there  has  been  so  large  and  wide-spread  a 
rebellion  against  the  Churches  authority  over  secular  thought. 
It  has  resulted  from  this  circumstance,  that  science  and  theo- 
logy have  proceeded  for  centuries  past,  each  in  its  own  separate 
sphere,  and  each  ignoring  the  other^s  existence.  On  the  one  hand, 
scientific  men  have  continually  assumed  many  a  principle  funda- 
mentally irreligious,  which  they  have  not  cared,  however,  to  ex- 
press and  carry  forward  into  its  legitimate  consequences.  On  the 
other  hand,  theologians  have  confined  themselves  to  that  high 
sphere  which  is  exclusively  their  own,  without  troubling  them- 
selves  to  consider  and  correct  what  has  been  amiss  in  humbler 
regions  of  speculation.  Such  we  say,  has  been  the  state  of 
things  for  many  successive  generations.  But  at  length  there  are 
no  doubtful  signs,  that  this  chasm  between  the  two difierent lines 
of  thought  is  beginning  to  be  bridged  over,  and  that  the  tem- 
porary truce  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  war.  Every  one 
has  observed  how  much  greater  interest  is  taken  in  matters 
theological — whether  the  interest  of  sympathy  or  of  disgust — 
than  was  the  case  even  twenty  years  ago.  Scientific  men  are 
beginning  to  attack  openly  the  foundations  of  rehgion ;  and 
correlatively  no  duty  is  at  this  moment  more  indispensably 
urgent  on  the  theological  faculty,  than  to  confront  and  en- 
counter these  malignant  and  formidable  attacks. 

Oar  present  purpose  is  to  consider  what  appears  to  us  at  once 
the  most  specious  and  the  most  fundamental  of  all  those 
objections,  which  have  been  brought  against  religion  in  the 
name  of  science.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  adequately  treated, 
except  in  a  volume,  or  rather  in  a  series  of  volumes.  All  which 
we  can  hope  to  accomplish  in  an  article,  is  to  lay  down  princi- 
ples in  reply,  which  mayrecommend  themselves  both  as  true  and 
as  suflBcient ;  and  which  may  be  more  fully  apprehended  and 
also  carried  out  into  due  detail,  by  those  Christian  thinkers 
who  are  adequate  to  the  task.f  We  shall  endeavour  to  state 
the  objection  in  its  full  strength  and  extent ;  because  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  Church's  cause,  than  that  her 
defenders  should  fail  to  apprehend  the  fatal  malignity  of  that 
pestilence  which  is  abroad.     There  are  not  a  few  scientific 


*  See  these  causes  briefly  sketched  in  our  number  for  April,  1866,  pp^  494- 
498. 

t  The  present  writer  should  confess  at  starting  what  will:  (he  fears)  be 
manifest  throughout ;  viz.,  that  he  labours  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
complete  unacquaintance  with  all  details  of  physical  science.  We  should  add, 
however,  that  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  high  scientific  eminence  has  done  vm 
the  very  great  favour  of  looking  over  our  sheets. 
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men^  then,  we  fear,  who  (if  they  spoke  out  their  full  mind) 

would  argue  as  follows  : — 

The  one  principle,  implied  in  every  scientific  investigation 
of  every  kind,  is  the  principle  of  phenomenal  uniformity;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  principle  that,  in  every  case  without  exception, 

''  where  there  are  the  same  phenomenal  antecedents,  the  same 
phenomenal  consequents  will  result.*    Let  me  suppose  for  a 

*'  moment  the  contradictory  of  this ; — ^let  me  suppose,  e,g.,  that 
some  deity  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  afiect  the  fixed  laws 
of  nature ; — science  would  be  an  impossibility.  I  compose  a 
substance  to-day  of  certain  materials,  and  find  it  by  experi- 
ment to  be  combustible :  I  compose  another  to-morrow  of 
the  very  same  materials,  united  in  the  very  same  way  and  in 
the  very  same  proportions,  and  I  find  the  composition  mcom- 

"  bustible.    If  such  a  case  were  possible,  the  whole  foundation 

^'  of  science  would  be  taken  from  under  my  feet.  Science 
from  the  first  has  assumed  this  phenomenal  uniformity,  as 
its  first  principle ;  nor  could  it  have  advanced  one  single 
step  without  that  assumption.     Those  achievements,  then,  of 

'^  physical  science,  which  the  most  religious  men  cannot  attempt 
to  question,  afibrd  an  absolutely  irrefragable  demonstration  of 
that  first  principle  which  science  has  &om  the  first  assumed. 
No  investigations,  proceeding  throughout  on  a  false  basis, 
could  by  possibility  have  issued  in  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  unexpected  yet  experimentally  true  conclusions. 

But  now  answer  me  candidly :  how  is  this  principle  of 
phenomenal  uniformity  reconcileable  —  I  will  not  say  with 
Christianity — ^but  with  any  practical  system  whatever  of  re- 
ligion ?  I  will  begin  with  my  weakest  point  of  attack,  and 
rise  by  degrees  to  my  strongest.     I  will  begin  with  the  doc- 

"  trine,  that  prayer  for  temporal  blessings  is  reasonable  and 
may  be  eflBciacious.  Your  country  is  visited  with  famine  or 
pestilence,  and  you  supplicate  your  God  for  relief.  Your 
only  child  lies  sick  of  a  dangerous  fever ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  you  are  frequent  in  prayer.  You  are  diligent,  indeed, 
in  giving  her  all  the  external  help  you  can ;  but  your  chief 
trust  is  avowedly  in  God.  You  entreat  Him  that  He  will 
arrest  the  malady  and  spare  her  precious  life.  What  can  be 
more  irrational  than  this  ?  Would  you  pray,  then,  for  a  long 

'^  day  in  December  ?     Would  you  pray  that  in  June  the  sun 

"  shall  set  at  six  o'clock  ?    Yet  surely  the  laws  of  fever  are  no 
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*  "  The  validity  of  all  these  inductive  methods  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ,  .  .  b^mning  of  every  phenomenon  must  have  some  antecedent, 
on  the  existence  of  which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  conseq^itenV^ — 
Mill's  Logic,  ToL  iL,  p.  92,  fourth  edition. 
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less  absolutely  fixed  than  those  of  sunset ;  and  were  the  case 
otherwise,  no  science  of  medicine  could  by  possibility  have 
been  called  into  existence.  The  only  difierence  between  the 
two  cases  is,  that  the  laws  of  sunset  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered ;  whereas  our  knowledge  as  to  the  laws  of  fever, 
though  very  considerable,  is  as  yet  but  partial  and  incom- 
plete.* The  ^  abstract  power  of  prediction,' — as  Mr.  Stusji; 
Mill  calls  it, — this  is  the  one  assumption,  in  every  nook  and 
"comer  of  science.  All  scientific  men  take  for  granted — ^" 
when  they  cease  to  do  so  they  will  cease  to  he  scientific  men 
— that  a  person  of  superhuman  and  adequate  intelligence, 
who  should  know  accurately  and  fully  all  the  various  combi- 
nations and  properties  of  matter  which  now  exist,  could  pre- 
dict infallibly  the  whole  series  of  future  phenomena.  He 
could  predict  the  future  course  of  weather  or  of  disease,  with 
'^  the  same  assurance  with  which  men  now  predict  the  date  of 
a  coming  eclipse.  Pray  God  all  day  long — add  fasting  to  your 
prayer  if  you  like,  and  let  all  your  fellow- Christians  add  their 
prayer  and  fasting  to  yours  —  in  order  that  the  said  eclipse 
''  shall  come  a  week  earlier  :  do  you  suppose  you  will  be  heard  ? 
"  Yet  the  precise  date  of  an  eclipse  is  not  more  peremptorily 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  than  is  the  precise  issue  of  your 
daughter's  fever.  You  do  not  venture  to  doubt  specula- 
tively this  fundamental  doctrine  of  science ;  in  our  various 
''  scientific  conversations,  my  friend,  you  have  always  admitted 
^^  it.  But,  like  a  true  Englishman,  you  take  refuge  in  an 
"  illogical  compromise.  You  assume  one  doctrine  when  you 
"  study  science;  and  another, its  direct  contradictory,  when  your 
'^  child  falls  ill.  And  yet  I  am  paying  you  too  high  a  compli- 
ment :  for  you  do  not  profess  that  this  latter  doctrine  is  true  ; 
you  do  not  profess  that  your  prayer  to  God  is  reasonable,  or 
can  possibly  be  efficacious  :  your  only  defence  is,  that  your 
reason  is  mastered  and  overborne  by  the  combined  eflfect  of 
your  religious  and  your  parental  emotion.  As  though  you 
could  please  God — if,  indeed,  there  be  a  Personal  God  at  all 
— ^by  acting  in  a  manner  which  your  reason  condemns. 
"  2.  Well :  you  tell  me  you  see  your  mistake ;  you  will 
^^  henceforth  pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  for  them  alone. 
''  Why  you  are  still  as  unreasonable  as  you  were  before.  Is 
''  not  psychology,  then,  as  truly  a  science  as  medicine  ?     You 


♦  "  Ordinary  Christians  ask  for  fair  weather  and  for  rain,  but  they  do  not  cuk 
that  water  may  run  up  hiU ;  while  the  man  of  science  clearly  ues  that  the 
granting  of  one  petition  would  he  just  as  much  an  infrvngemcnJt  of  law  .... 
as  the  granting  of  the  other.  Holding  the  law  to  be  permanent,  he  praiy$fcT 
neither r ^VTofessoT  Tyndall,  quoted  in  "Church  and  World,"  p.  230. 
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never  doubted  that  it  was^  when  you  used  to  take  such  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  Reid  and  Hamilton.  But  if  psychology 
he  a  science  —  if  the  conclusions^  whether  of  Hartley  and 
'*  Mill  or  of  Hamilton  and  M^Cosh,  have  more  value  than  the 
"  inventions  of  a  fortune-teller  or  the  dreams  of  a  madman — 
*^  mental  phenomena  proceed  on  fixed  laws  no  less  inflexibly 
than  ^physical.  What,  then,  can  possibly  be  your  meaning 
when  you  pray  for  what  you  call  grace  ?  when  you  suppli- 
cate for  help  against  what  you  call  temptation?  for  growth 
in  what  you  call  virtue  ?  All  these  prayers  imply  in  their 
very  notion,  that  your  God  is  constantly  interfering  with  the 
course  of  mental  phenomena.  To  talk  as  you  do, — or,  at 
least,  to  pray  as  you  do, — is  equivalent  to  saying  in  so  many 
"  words— not  that  this  or  that  school  of  psychologians  is  in 
error  —  but  that  there  is  no  science  of  psychology  at  all  j 
that  there  are  no  fixed  laws  of  mind  to  be  discovered  by 
any  one  whatever ;  that  the  real  agency  at  work,  in  causing 
^'  our  various  thoughts,  volitions,  and  emotions,  is  the  unceas- 
'^  ing  and  arbitrary  intervention  of  a  Personal  Creator  and 
'^  Sanctifier.  Take  your  choice.  Believe  in  science  or  believe 
^'  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  But  at  least  do  not  assume  an 
intellectual  position  so  obviously  contemptible,  as  that  of 
seeking  to  combine  the  two. 
3.  At  least,  you  reply,  you  may  exercise  jour  free  will  for 
''  good  or  for  evil,  however  powerless  your  God  may  be  to 
assist  you  in  the  combat.  On  the  contrary,  I  reply,  this 
figment  of  Free  Will  is  even  more  directly  unscientific,  than 
the  superstition  of  prayer.  The  very  foundation  of  all 
^'  science,  as  every  one  well  knows,  is  this  great  truth,  that 
the  same  phenomenal  antecedents  are  invariably  succeeded 
by  the  same  phenomenal  consequents.  Now,  the  notion  of 
Free  Will  directly  and  (as  it  were)  unblushingly  contradicts 
''  this  fundamental  truth.  When  you  say  your  will  is  free,  your 
very  meaning  is  that, — the  very  same  phenomenal  antecedents 
being  supposed,  both  physical  and  mental, — ^you  possess  a 
real  power  of  choosing  what  mental  consequent  shall  ensue. 
"  How  amazing, — ^not  that  a  priest-ridden  Ultramontane  or  an 
*'  ignorant  rustic — ^but  that  you,  an  educated  and  scientific 
''  gentleman,  can  have  been  blind  to  so  extravagant  an  incon- 
''  sistency ! 

^'  4.  -Aiter  this  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  one  more 
*'  remark,  which  I  will  not,  however,  omit.  The  Christian 
''  religion,  in  particular,  is  grounded  on  an  allegation  of 
*'  miracles.  But  miracles,  it  is  plain,  constitute  the  same 
'^anti-scientific  absurdity  in  the  material  world  which  Free 
''  Will  constitutes  in  the  mental.     To  believe  the  existence  of 
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^^  miracles  is,  ipso  facto,  to  disbelieve  phenomenal  uniformiiy  i 
"  and  to  disbelieve  phenomenal  uniformity,  is  to  reject  the 
"  very  possibility  of  science/' 

We  have  stated  all  this  in  its  full  extent  j  because  we  are 
very  desirous  that  our  readers  should  understand,  what  the 
argument  means  if  it  means  anything  at  all.  It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  doubt  that  many  scientific  men,  who  carry  it 
to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  appalled  at  the  very  thought  of 
embracing  that  full  conclusion  in  which  it  issues :  and  they 
may  be  greatly  benefited,  therefore,  by  being  brought  to 
understand  what  that  full  conclusion  is.  Moreover  (as  we 
have  already  said)  it  is  of  great  moment  that  Christians  in 
general,  and  Catholics  in  particular,  should  understand  how 
tremendous  is  the  danger  lurking  under  a  few  plausible  gene- 
ralities ;  that  they  should  see  once  for  all  how  vain  is  all 
thought  of  concession  and  compromise ;  and  that  they  should 
gird  themselves  for  an  internecine  conflict.  Lastly,  we  should 
be  extremely  glad  if,  by  exhibiting  the  urgency  of  the  crisis, 
we  could  induce  competent  Christian  writers  to  enter  more 
fully  on  the  work  of  reply  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
There  is  no  part,  or  hardly  any  part,  of  the  true  answer  to 
these  irreligious  arguments,  which  has  not  been  already  stated 
incidentally  here  or  there  by  some  Christian  thinker:  but  we 
greatly  desiderate  a  far  more  systematic,  comprehensive, 
and  emphatic  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  than  has 
hitherto  been  afforded.  Even  were  there  far  less  than  there 
is  of  vigour  and  conclusive  argument  in  Dr.  Gilbert's  dis- 
courses,  he  would  deserve  our  sincerest  gratitude  for  drawing 
methodical  attention  to  the  subject.  But  he  has  done  much 
more  than  this.  He  has  failed,  indeed,  we  think,  to  grasp 
the  full  extent  of  that  irreligious  theory,  which  CathoUcs  have 
to  encounter ;  but  he  has  given  many  satisfactory,  and  some 
quite  admirable,  answers  to  the  particular  objoctions  which  he 
has  considered. 

We  have  seldom  seen  so  disappointing  a  work  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's,  which  we  have  also  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  intend- 
ing sinply  to  disparage  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rare  ex- 
cellence of  some  individual  passages,  which  leads  ns  to  expect 
elsewhere  what  we  do  not  find.  Some  of  the  defects  n^chwe 
lament  are  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  volume's  fragmentary 
character ;  and  we  certainly  much  regret  that,  instead  of  re- 
pubUshing  a  number  of  separate  papers,  the  Duke  did  not 
take  the  trouble  of  working  up  his  materials  into  one  har- 
monious whole.  Still,  the  intellectual  faults  exhibited,  we 
cannot  but  think,  lie  much  deeper  than  the  mere  form  of  his 
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production.  There  are  many  signs  indeed  in  the  volume  of  his 
possessing,  not  only  great  fairness  and  justice  of  view,  but  also 
a  real  capacity  for  profound  thought ;  yet  the  signs  are  not  less 
conspicuous  of  his  not  having  duly  evoked  into  exercise  this 
latter  capacity.  He  impresses  us  as  having  given  too  large  a 
proportion  of  his  time  to  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  too  small 
a  proportion  to  digesting  and  reflecting  on  the  materials  thus 
obtained.  The  extent  of  hig  knowledge  is  certainly  very  re- 
markable j  and  many  of  his  incidental  observations  display 
real  originality  and  genius. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  specimen,  both  of  the  Duke's  ex- 
cellences and  of  his  defects,  than  his  treatment  of  the  first  irre- 
ligious objection  above  recounted.  We  will  begin  however  by 
soliciting  our  readers'  most  careful  attention  to  his  truly 
admirable  remarks,  on  the  utter  emptiness  and  baselessness  of 
one  cowardly  intellectual  subterfuge,  to  which  resort  has  at 
times  been  attempted.  Some  writers  have  proclaimed  the 
existence  of  a  certain  (as  it  were)  impassable  gulf,  between  the 
respective  realms  of  theology  and  secular  science.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  subterfuge  that  minimizing  Catholics  would  shirk  the 
Church's  authority  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  secular  specu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  by  the  same  means  that  many  scientific  men 
excuse  themselves  from  the  charge  of  injuring  religion,  when 
they  admit  irreligious  principles  into  the  sphere  of  their  own 
science. 

And  so  we  see  (says  the  Duke)  the  men  of  Theology  coming  out  to  parley 
with  the  men  of  science, — ^a  white  flag  in  their  hands,  and  saying,  "  If  you 
wiU  let  V4i  cLlone,  we  will  do  the  same  by  you.  Keep  to  your  own  province  ; 
do  not  enter  ours.  The  reign  of  Law  which  you  proclaim,  we  admit — outside 
these  walls,  but  not  within  them: — let  there  be  peace  between  us.**  But  this 
will  never  do.  There  can  he  no  such  treaty  dividing  the  domain  of  Truth, 
Every  one  Truth  is  connected  with  every  other  Truth  in  this  great  Universe 
ofGod. 

It  is  against  a  certain  real  danger,  that  some  men  would  erect  a  feeble  bar- 
rier by  defending  the  position,  that  Science  and  Eeligion  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  kept  entirely  separate ; — ^that  they  belong  to  wholly  different  spheres  of 
thought,  and  thai  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  the  one  province  have  no  relation  to 
those  which  prevail  in  the  other.  This  is  a  doctrine  offering  many  temptations 
to  many  minds.  It  is  grateful  to  scientific  men  who  are  afraid  of  being 
thought  hostile  to  Religion.  It  is  grateful  to  religious  men  who  are  afraid  of 
being  thought  to  be  afraid  of  Science.  To  these,  and  to  all  who  are  troubled 
to  reconcile  what  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  with  what  they  have  come 
to  know,  this  doctrine  affords  a  natural  and  convenient  escape.  There  is  but 
one  objection  to  it — but  thai  is  the  fatal  objection — that  it  is  not  true. 

The  spiritual  world  and  the  intellectual  world  are  not  separated  after  this 
fashion:  and  the  notion  that  they  are  so  separated  does  but  encourage  men 
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to  accept  in  each,  ideas  which  will  at  last  be  found  to  be  false  in  both.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  inquiry,  however  purely  physical, 
which  is  more  than  the  word  "branch"  implies; — none  which  is  not  con- 
nected through  endless  ramifications  with  every  other, — and  espedaUy  voith 
thai  which  is  the  root  and  cmtre  of  them  aU,  If  He  who  formed  the  mind  be 
one  with  Him  who  is  the  Orderer  of  all  things  concerning  which  that  mind  is 
occupied,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  points  of  corUad  between  our  different 
conceptions  of  them,  of  Him,  and  of  ourselves. 

The  instinct  which  impels  us  to  seek  for  harmony  in  the  truths  of  Science 
and  the  truths  of  Eeligion,  is  a  higher  instinct  and  a  truer  one  than  the  dis- 
position which  leads  us  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  pretending  that  there  is  no 
relation  beween  them.  For,  after  all,  t^  ta  a  preience  and  nothing  more.  No 
man  who  thoroughly  accepts  a  principle  in  the  philosophy  of  Nature  which  he 
feels  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  doctrine  of  Religion,  can  hdp  having  his  belief 
in  thai  doctrine  shaken  and  undermined.  We  may  believe,  and  we  must 
believe,  both  in  Nature  and  in  Religion,  many  things  which  we  cannot 
understand;  but  we  cannot  really  believe  two  propositions  which  are  felt  to  be 
contradictory.  It  helps  us  nothing  in  such  a  difficulty,  to  say  that  the  one 
proposition  belongs  to  Beason  and  the  other  proposition  belongs  to  Faith.  The 
endeavour  to  reconcile  them  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind.  We  are  right  in 
thinking  that  if  they  are  both  indeed  true  they  can  be  recondledy  and  if  they 
reaUy  are  fundamentally  opposed  they  cannot  both  be  true  (pp.  53-55). 

It  will  have  been  observed  with  much  interest  how  frankly 
the  Duke,  in  the  course  of  this  extract,  admits  theology  to  be 
*'  the  root  and  centre  of  all  ^'  sciences.  Such  an  opinion  indeed 
cannot  be  avoided  by  any  clear-headed  man,  who  believes  that 
there  is  such  a  science  as  theology,  and  who  will  look  facts 
in  the  face.  But  then  there  are  so  many  clear  -  headed 
men  who  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  science  as 
theology ;  and  so  many  others,  who  will  not  look  facts  in  the 
face. 

After  this  preliminary  and  most  important  introduction,  the 
Duke  states  with  extreme  force  and  candour  the  anti-religious 
objection  to  which  we  referred  above ;  and  here  again  his  lan- 
guage is  so  masterly  and  so  clear,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it  in  extenso.     He  refers  then  to 

The  cendusion  to  which  the  language  of  some  scientific  men  is  evidently 
pointing,  that  great  general  Laws  inexorable  in  their  applicalion,  and  Causes 
in  endless  chain  of  invariable  sequence,  are  the  governing  powers  in  Nature, 
and  that  they  leave  no  room  for  any  special  direction  or  providential  ordering 
of  events.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  vain  to  deny  its  bearing  on  Religion,  What, 
then,  can  be  the  use  of  prayer  ?  Can  Laws  hear  us  ?  Can  they  change,  or  can 
they  s^tspend  themselves  ?  These  questions  cannot  but  arise,  and  they  require 
an  answer.    It  is  said  of  a  late  eminent  Professor  and  clergyman  of  the 
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EDglifih  Church,*  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  these  opinions  on  the  place 
occupied  by  Law  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  that  he  went  on,  nevertheless, 
preaching  high  doctrinal  sermons  from  the  pulpit  until  his  death.  He  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  propositions  which  were  contrary  to  his  reason  were  not 
necessarily  beyond  his  faitL  The  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind  are 
indeed  unfathomable;  and  there  are  men  so  constituted  as  honestly  to  suppose 
thcU  they  can  divide  themselves  into  two  spiritual  beings^  one  of  whom  is  scep- 
tical, a^td  the  other  is  believing.  But  such  men  are  rare — happily  for  Religion, 
and  not  less  happily  for  Science.  No  healthy  intellect,  no  earnest  spirit,  can 
rest  in  such  self-betrayal.  Accordingly  we  find  many  men  now  facing  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  have  given  their  intellectual  assent,  and  taJdng  their 
stand  upon  the  ground  thai  prayer  to  God  has  no  other  value  or  effect  than  so 
far  as  it  may  be  a  good  vjay  of  preaching  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  useful  and 
helpful  exercise  for  our  own  spirits,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  But  how  can 
they  pray  who  have  come  to  this  ?  Can  it  ever  be  useful  or  helpful  to  believe 
a  lie?  That  which  has  been  threatened  as  the  worst  of  all  spiritual  evils, 
would  then  become  the  constant  attitude  of  our  ''  religion,"  the  habitual  con^ 
dition  of  our  worship.  TJvis  mtLst  be  as  bad  science,  a>s  it  is  bad  religion 
(pp.  58-60). 

The  Duke  then  proceeds,  as  our  imaginary  objector  pro- 
ceeded above,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  a  distinction 
as  some  have  attempted  to  draw  between  physical  and  mental 
phenomena : — 

The  compromise  now  offered  by  some  philosophers  is  this — that  although 
the  course  of  external  ruUure  is  unalterable,  yet  possibly  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  character  may  be  changed  by  the  Divine  Agency.  But  will  this 
reasoning  bear  analysis  ?  Can  the  distinction  it  assumes  be  maintained  ? 
Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  reconciling  the  ideas  of  Law  and  of 
Volition,  are  difficulties  which  apply  equally  to  the  Worlds  of  Matter  and  of 
Mind.  The  Mind  is  as  much  svhject  to  Law  as  the  Body  is.  The  reign  of 
Law  is  over  all ;  and  if  its  dominion  be  really  incompatible  with  the  agency 
of  Volition,  Human  or  Divine,  then  the  Mind  is  as  inaccessible  to  that 
agency  as  material  things  (p.  61). 

This  admirable  statement  of  the  difficulty  raised  our  hopes 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  we  fully  expected  to  find  the  ob- 
jection answered,  in  the  same  satisfactory  and  masterly  way  in 
which  it  had  been  stated.  In  this  hope  we  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  previous  extracts  have  shown,  both  how 
clearly  the  Duke  is  able  to  see  the  opposing  argument,  and  also 
how  heartily  he  dislikes  the  conclusion  to  which  it  tends ;  but 
we  close  the  volume  in  absolute  uncertainty  how  he  would 
himself  reply  to  it. 

*  We  imagine  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  late  Bev.  Baden  Powell. 
—[Ed.  D.  R] 
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Various  other  portions  of  the  work  will  come  before  uSj  both 
for  praise  and  censure^  as  oar  discussion  proceeds  :  but  since 
the  last  chapter,  on  '^  the  reign  of  Law  in  Politics,^'  is  wholly 
external  to  our  present  scope,  we  must  not  omit  here  to  give 
it  its  due  meed  of  praise.  It  is  both  original  and  powerful ; 
and  we  are  able  more  unreservedly  to  agree  with  it,  than  with 
any  other  of  the  seven  essays. 

Mr.  M'ColPs  essay  is  written  generally  in  the  best  possible 
spirit,  and  is  not  without  incidental  remarks  of  much  force  and 
vigour ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  has  neither  done  justice,  we  thinkj 
to  the  strength  of  his  opponent's  view,  nor  yet  to  the  strength 
of  his  own.  We  regret  also  to  find,  towards  the  beginning, 
language  savouring  of  that  illogical  attempt,  which  the  Dnke 
of  Argyll  so  excellently  rebukes,  to  deny  all  contact  between 
the  respective  spheres  of  theology  and  secular  science. 

Science  (says  our  author),  not  content  with  toleration  and  good  Mighbour- 
hood  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  aspires  to  dictate  the  articles  of  her  creed, 
and  prescribe  her  veiy  forms  of  devotion.  Of  this  aggressive  disposition  on 
the  part  of  science,  the  recent  attack  on  special  prayer  is  an  instance.  The 
prayer  against  the  cholera  and  the  cattle-plague  cannot  he  aamied  of 
encroacking  on  any  of  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  seimce.  It  movee  in 
another  sphere,  and  is  simply  based  on  our  recognition  of  a  God  wiioee  Leva 
is  infinite,  and  whose  Power  is  equal  to  His  Love.  It  is  strictly  framed  on 
Bacon's  advice,  "  being  kept  within  its  own  province,**  and  not  ventoiing 
on  any  "excursions  into  the  limits  of  physical  causes.'*  Yet  Natural  Science, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  Professor  Tyndall,  turns  round  upon  ub  with 
a  scowl,  and  tells  us  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  sane  persons, 
"  we  are  little  better  than  fools  for  believing  that  our  prayers  can  avail  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  pestilence  *'  (p.  414). 

Surely  the  Church  does  make  an  aggression — a  most  laudable 
and  just  one,  doubtless^  but  still  an  aggression — on  the  domain 
of  physical  science,  when  she  proclaims  that  prayer  to  God  often 
alters  the  course  of  phenomena.  Surely 'Hhe  course  of  pheno- 
mena" is  precisely  the  one  object-matter  of  experimental  science. 
How  can  it  be  said  then  that  the  Church  exhibits  ''  toleration 
and  good  neighbourhood  "  to  that  science,  when  she  dogmatizes 
on  its  one  object-matter  ?  The  ^^  abstract  power  of  predicting 
phenomena"  (see  p.  258  of  this  article)  is  claimed  as  the 
very  foundation  of  experimental  science,  by  a  large  number  of 
her  most  ardent  votaries ;  and  the  Church,  in  teaching  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  directly  overthrows  that  foundation.  Yet 
Mr.  M^Coll  says  that  theology  "  cannot "  even  '^  be  accused  oi 
encroaching  on  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  science," 
Surely  such  an  '^  accusation  "  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  tho- 
roughly well   founded;    except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  word 
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"  encroachment ''  implies  an  undue  claim  of  control.  She  claims 
to  control  physical  science^  and  her  claim  is  a  most  just  one. 
Consider  the  two  following  propositions  :  — Prop.  1  :  ^^  There 
is  an  abstract  power  of  scientifically  predicting  all  future  pheno- 
mena "  :  here  is  a  adentijic  proposition,  true  or  false.  Prop.  2  : 
"  The  future  course  of  phenomena  will  be  affected  indefinitely 
by  God's  Intervention ;  whether  He  acts  simply  on  His  own  in- 
scrutable Will,  or  whether  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Most  Holy 
Mary,  of  Angels,  of  Saints,  of  men  on  earth  '^ :  here  is  a 
theological  proposition,  true  or  false.  Mr.  M'CoU  speaks  as 
though  these  two  propositions  respectively  belonged  to  two 
spheres,  which  have  no  points  of  mutual  contact.  How  strange  1 
Why  one  is  the  logical  contradictory  of  the  other.  He  who  holds 
the  former  must  reject  the  latter,  and  he  who  holds  the  latter 
must  reject  the  former.  To  say  that  theology  and  science  are 
mutually  independent,  seems  to  us  the  one  position  more  ob- 
viously illogical  and  unten^^ble  than  any  other  that  can  be 
devised.  Sacred  science  must  be  granted  superiority  over 
secular  j  or  else  secular  science  will  assume  superiority  over 
sacred.  And  if  any  Christian  shrinks  from  claiming  for  theology 
such  superiority,  however  pious  and  admirable  may  be  his 
intentions,  he  is  in  fact  betraying  the  cause  which  he  wishes 
to  serve.* 

At  the  present  day  many,  even  among  Catholics,  are 
in  the  habit  of  conceding  very  readily  that,  in  times  past, 
'^  theologians  intruded  into  the  province  of  science '' ;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  Mr.  M^CoU,  who  is  not  a 
Catholic,  has  taken  the  accusation  for  granted  (p.  412).  It  would 
certainly  be  over-bold  to  assert  confidently  a  negative  :  but  at 
least,  before  we  admit  the  truth  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  we 
desire  to  see  some  attempt  at  demonstrating  it.  The  only 
proof  to  which  Mr.  M^CoU  refers,  is  the  case  of  Galileo ;  and  on 
that  case  we  are  perfectly  confident,  that  the  theologians  were 
right  in  principle  from  first  to  last.  We  ydll  not  here,  how- 
ever, say  more  on  this  particular  instance ;  because  we  shall 
return  to  the  whole  case  of  Galileo,  so  soon  as  the  promised 
essay  on  his  career  shall  have  appeared  in  the  ^^  Bevue  des 
Questions  historiques.^'  t 

*  We  have  seveial  times  drawn  attention  to  Pius  IX.'s  strong  language  in 
Ills  Munich  Brief,  on  the  Church's  authority  over  physical  science. 

t  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  January  number 
of  the  "Revue";  and  we  observe  (p.  346)  that  the  article  on  Gralileo,  which 
appeared  in  our  number  for  October,  1865,  has  been  translated  into  French 
for  the  , "  Archives  Th^ologiques,"  of  May,  July,  September,  aud  October, 
1866.  We  are  much  gratiSed  to  observe  that  M.  de  Tfipinois,  who  is  to 
write  in  the  "  Revue  "  on  Galileo,  expresses  unreserved  agreement  with  our 
article. 
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So  much  then  on  the  three  works  which  we  have  named  at 
the  head  of  our  article.  For  ourselves,  as  we  have  already 
said,  we  can  aspire  to  nothing  more  than  an  exhibition  of  the 
merest  skeleton  and  outline;  which,  should  it  meet  with 
approval,  might  be  filled  up  and  expanded,  by  those  who  are 
more  fitted  for  the  task  both  from  natural  qualifications  and 
from  scientific  accomplishments. 

We  will  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  at  the  four  objections 
which  we  are  to  meet.  They  are  directed  respectively  (1) 
against  the  eflBcacy  of  prayer  for  temporal  blessings;  (2) 
against  the  possibility  of  Divine  Grace ;  (3)  against  Free 
Will ;  and  (4)  against  Miracles.  They  are  of  very  unequal 
force ;  and  we  consider  the  last  indeed  to  be  frivolous  in  the 
extreme.  We  will  take  them,  however,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  stated.  We  admit  of  course,  at  starting,  what 
the  Church  has  ever  taught ;  viz.,  that  God  has  improved  on 
each  portion  of  matter  certain  intrinsic  properties,  and  a  cer- 
tain definite  unchanged  agency  of  its  own.  Truth  obliges  us, 
indeed,  further  to  maintain,  that  He  has  retained  in  His  own 
hands  the  power  of  suspending  or  even  reversing  the  action  of 
such  properties ;  yet,  as  regards  the  two  first  objections  on  our 
list,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  insisting  on  this  quali- 
fication. On  the  contrary  we  are  fully  prepared  to  concede, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  He  never  does  interfere  with  the 
properties  of  matter ;  that  He  never  does  reverse  their  natural 
agency ;  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  absolutely  fixed,  and  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  absolutely  uniform.  We  contend  that 
even  were  this  hypothesis  ever  so  unreservedly  true, — there 
wotlld  still  be  no  cogency  whatever  in  those  irreligious  argu- 
ments, which  are  adduced  to  sustain  the  two  first  objections 
above  recited.  Of  these  we  will  treat  the  former  in  detail;  and 
afterwards  apply  very  easily  to  the  second,  what  will  have 
been  already  said  in  reply  to  the  first.  The  third  and  fourth 
shall  afterwards  be  considered  fully  and  carefully,  on  their  re- 
spective grounds. 

Let  it  be  conceded  then,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  whole 
material  world  proceeds  unexceptionally  on  the  basis  of  pheno- 
menal uniformity ;  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  most  absolutely 
fixed.  Firstly,  we  say,  it  does  not  follow,  or  tend  ever  so  dis- 
tantly to  follow,  because  they  are  fixed,  that  they  proceed  inde- 
pendently of  God's  constant  and  unremitting ^^premovement."* 

*  What  we  mean  by  this  word  will  immediately  appear.  We  do  not  say 
"  premotion/'  because  this  word  has  a  special  sense  in  the  Thomistic  philo- 
sophy, totally  distinct  from  that  here  intended.  There  is  a  certain  "  concuisus  " 
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Nay,  secondly,  we  say  that — ^putting  aside  all  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion  —  physical  phenomena  alone,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, give  even  greater  probability  to  the  religious  than  to 
the  irreligious  conclusion.  But  if  such  Divine  premovement 
be  admitted,  then  the  eflBcacy  of  man^s  prayer  for  temporal 
blessings  is  the  dictate  of  reason  no  less  truly  than  of  faith. 
Since,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  reader  shall  carry  with 
him  a  clear  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  this  Divine  premove- 
ment, we  trust  he  will  pardon  us  much  grotesqueness  and  some 
lengthiness  of  illustration.  However  grotesque  may  be  the 
supposition  we  are  going  to  make,  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
singularly  adapted  to  the  only  purpose  for  which  we  use  it : 
the  purpose  of  enabling  our  readers  to  understand  distinctly 
what  we  mean. 

We  begin,  then,  with  imagining  two  mice,  endowed  however 
with  quasi-human  or  semi-human  intelligence,  enclosed  within 
a  grand  pianoforte,  but  prevented  in  some  way  or  other  from 
interfering  with  the  free  play  of  its  machinery.  From  time  to 
time  they  are  delighted  with  the  strains  of  choice  music.  One 
of  the  two  considers  these  to  result  from  some  agency  external 
to  the  instrument ;  but  the  other,  having  a  more  philosophical 
mind,  rises  to  the  conception  of  fixed  laws  and  phenomenal 
uniformity.  "  Science  as  yet,'^  he  says,  "  is  but  in  its  infancy ; 
but  I  have  already  made  one  or  two  important  discoveries. 
Every  sound  which  reaches  us  is  preceded  by  a  certain  vibra- 
tion of  these  strings.  The  same  string  invariably  produces 
the  same  sound ;  and  that  louder  or  more  gentle,  accordingly 
as  the  vibration  may  be  more  or  less  intense.  Sounds  of  a 
more  composite  character  result  when  two  or  more  of  the 
strings  vibrate  together ;  and  here,  again,  the  sound  produced, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  is  precisely  a  compound  of 
those  sounds,  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  various  com- 
ponent strings  vibrating  separately.  Then  there  is  a  further 
sequence  which  I  have  observed  :  for  each  vibration  is  preceded 
by  a  stroke  from  a  corresponding  hammer ;  and  the  string  vi- 
brates more  intensely,  in  proportion  as  the  hammer's  stroke  is 
more  forcible.  Thus  far  I  have  already  prosecuted  my  re- 
searches. And  so  much  at  least  is  evident  even  now ;  viz.,  that 
the  sounds  proceed  not  from  any  external  and  arbitrary  agency 
— from  the  intervention,  e.g.  of  any  higher  will — but  from  the 
uniform  operation  of  fixed  laws.  These  laws  may  be  explored 
by  intelligent  mice ;  and  to  their  exploration  I  shall  devote  my 

also  constantly  put  forth  by  God,  in  default  of  which  the  whole  creation 
would  sink  ba<i  into  nothingness ;  but  the  "premovement"  of  which  we 
speak  in  the  text  is  a  great  de^  more  than  this. 
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life/^  Even  from  this  inadequate  illustration^  you  see  the 
general  conclusion  which  we  wish  to  enforce.  A  sound  has 
been  produced  through  a  certain  intermediate  chain  of  fixed 
laws  :  but  this  fact  does  not  tend  ever  so  distantly  to  establish 
the  conclusion^  that  there  is  no  human  premovement  acting 
continuously  at  one  end  of  that  chain. 

Imagination,  however,  has  no  limits.  We  may  very  easily  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  some  instrument  is  discovered,  producing 
music  immeasurablymore  heavenlyand  transporting  than  that  of 
the  pianoforte ;  but  for  that  very  reason  immeasurably  more 
vast  in  size  and  more  complex  in  machinery.     We  will  call  this 
imaginary  instrument  a  '^  polychordon,"  as  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  existing  claimant  of  that  name.     In  this 
polychordon,  the  intermediate  links — ^between  the  player's  pre- 
movement on  one  hand  and  the  resulting  sound  on  the  other, — 
are  no  longer  two,  but  two  hundred.     We  further  suppose — 
imagination  (as  before  said)  being  boundless — that  some  numan 
being  or  other  is  unintermittently  playing  on  this  polychordon; 
but  playing  on  it  just  what  airs  may  strike  his  fancy  at  the 
moment.     Well :  successive  generations  of  philosophical  mice 
have  actually  traced  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  two  hundred 
phenomenal   sequences,  through  whose  fixed  and  invariable 
laws  the  sound  is   produced.     The  colony  of  mice,  shut  up 
within,  are  in  the  highest  spirits    at   the  success  which  has 
crowned  the  scientific  labour  of  their  leading  thinkers;  and 
the  most   eminent   of  these  addresses   an  assembly.      ''We 
have  long  known  that  the  laws  of  our  musicfd  universe  are 
immutably  fixed;  but  we   have  now  discovered  a  far  larger 
number  of  those  laws,  than  our  ancestors  could  have  imagined 
capable   of  discovery.     Let  us  redouble  our  efforts.     I  fully 
expect   that   our   grandchildren   will   be   able  to  predict  as 
accurately,    for    an   indefinitely    preceding  period,   the    suc- 
cession of  melodies  with  which  we   are   to  be   delighted,  as 
we  now  predict  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.*  One  thing, 
at  all  events,  is  now  absolutely  incontrovertible.     As  to  the 
notion  of  there  being  some  agency  external  to  the  polychordon, 
— intervening  with   arbitrary  and  capricious  will  to  produce 
the   sounds  we   experience, — this  is  a  long-exploded  super- 
stition ;  a  mere  dream  and  dotage  of  the  past.     The  progress 
of  science  has  put   it   on  one   side,  and  never  again  can  it 
return  to  disturb  our  philosophical  progress.'^ 

This  whole  illustration  will  have  made,  we  think,  abundantly 
clear  both  the  meaning,  and  the  truth,  of  that  proposition  for 


*  The  polychordon  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  glass  cover,  through  which 
light  penetrates. 
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whicli  we  are  contending.  Two  hundred  absolutely  fixed 
laws  intervene,  between  the  player^s  premovement  and  the 
resulting  sound  :  but  this  fact  does  not  tend  ever  so  remotely  to 
show  that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  player;  or  that  his  pro- 
movement  is  not  absolutely  unremitting.  And  in  like  manner, 
though  phenomenal  laws  the  most  strictly  and  rigorously  uni- 
form existed  throughout  the  realm  of  nature,  such  a  fact  would 
not  tend  ever  so  remotely  to  show  what  irreligious  men  pretend  : 
it  would  not  tend  ever  so  remotely  to  show  that  those  laws  are 
not  at  each  moment  directed,  to  this  purpose  or  to  that,  by  an 
immediate  a/nd  uncontrolled  B-ivine  Premovement,  God's  real 
ends  cannot  be  more  inscrutable  to  us,  accordingto  the  Christian's 
belief,  than  would  be  the  ends  of  a  human  performer  to  the 
mice  within  this  supposed  polychordon.  Indeed  we  do  know 
so  much  as  this,  that  His  ends  are  those  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Holiness.  And  as  a  player  on  the  polychordon  may 
readily  be  induced,  at  the  smallest  request  of  a  little  child, 
to  produce  this  particular  musical  result  rather  than  some 
other ;  so  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  the  humblest  Christian  may 
powerfully  afiect  God's  premovement  of  the  physical  world. 
We  are  not  here  arguing,  be  it  observed,  that  the  truth  is  so ; 
we  are  but  saying  that  the  mere  fact  of  phenomenal  uni- 
formity does  not  ever  so  remotely  tend  to  show  that  the 
truth  is  not  so. 

We  now  then  proceed  to  our  second  proposition.  Even 
apart  from  any  evidence  of  revealed  religion — physical  phe- 
nomena taken  by  themselves  would  make  it,  we  maintain, 
more  probable  than  not,  that  God  does  unintermittently  pre- 
move,  in  accordance  with  His  inscrutable  purposes,  those  fixed 
laws  which  pervade  the  external  world.  Before  drawing  out  an 
argument,  which  appears  to  us  far  more  cogent  than  any  other  in 
behalf  of  this  conclusion, — ^we  will  enter  on  a  preliminary  matter 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  We  will  here,  then,  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  thesis,  which  occupies  almost  as 
much  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  volume  as  all  his  others  put 
together ;  and  which  he  certainly  handles  with  signal  power 
and  success.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  held,  that  the  investi- 
gation of  lohysical  causes  interferes  with  the  due  appreciation  of 
final;  that  the  habit  of  exploring  phenomenal  sequences  is 
greatly  injurious  to  the  habit  of  recognizing  phenomenal 
design.  Now  if  by  this  be  merely  meant  that  many  scientific 
men,  through  a  certain  deplorable  narrowness  and  prejudice, 
close  their  eyes  to  a  large  number  of  undoubted  facts,  there  is 
much  truth,  no  doubt,  in  the  allegation.  But  those  who  use  such 
language  generally  mean  much  more  than  this.  They  seem  to 
mean,  that  the  progress  of  physical  science  has  really  weakened 
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the  evidence  derivable  from  nature,  for  the  existence  of  design  in 
the  material  worid.  No  supposition  can  be  more  scientifically 
unfounded  than  this ;  and  we  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  all 
the  masteriy  passages  in  which  the  Duke  refutes  it.  We  must 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  two  extracts ;  though  the  first 
will  be  of  considerable  length.  The  italics,  of  course,  are  our 
own : — 

And  yet  scientific  men  sometimes  tell  us  that  '^  we  must  be  veiy  cautious 
how  we  ascribe  intention  to  Nature.  Things  do  fit  into  each  other,  no  doubt^ 
as  if  they  were  designed ;  but  all  we  know  about  them  is  that  these  corre- 
spondences exist,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  physical  laws  of 
development  and  growth."  Very  likely ;  but  how  these  correspondences  have 
arisen,  and  are  daily  arising,  is  not  the  question,  and  it  is  immaterial  how 
that  question  maybe  answered.  Do  those  correspondences  exist,  or  do  they  not  ? 
The  iKTception  of  them  by  our  mind  w  as  much  a  fact  as  Ike  sight  or  touch  of  the 
things  in  which  they  appear.  They  may  have  been  produced  by  growth — 
they  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  process  of  development, — but  it  is  not  the 
less  the  development  of  a  mental  purpose.  It  is  the  end  subserved  that  we 
absolutely  know.  What  alone  is  doubtful  and  obscure  is  precisely  that  which 
alone  we  are  told  is  the  legitimate  object  of  our  research, — viz.,  the  means  by 
which  that  end  has  been  attained.  Take  one  instance  out  of  millions.  The 
poison  of  a  deadly  snake — let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  this  is.  It  is  a 
secretion  of  definite  chemical  properties  which  have  reference,  not  only — not 
even  mainly — ^to  the  organism  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  developed,  but 
specially  to  the  organism  of  another  animal  which  it  is  intended  to  destroy. 
Some  naturalists  have  a  vague  sort  of  notion  that,  as  regards  merely  mecha- 
nical weapons,  or  organs  of  attack,  they  may  be  developed  by  use, — that  legs 
may  become  longer  by  fast  running,  teeth  sharper  and  longer  by  much  biting. 
Be  it  so :  this  law  of  growth,  if  it  exist,  is  but  itself  an  instrument  whereby 
purpose  is  fulfilled.  But  how  will  this  law  of  growth  adjust  a  poison  vn  one 
animal  vnth  such  subtle  knowledge  of  the  organisation  of  another  that  the 
deadly  virus  shall  in  a  few  minutes  curdle  the  blood,  benumb  the  nerves,  and 
rush  in  upon  the  citadel  of  life  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation — a  Mindj 
liaving  minute  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  both,  has  designed  ih€ 
one  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  death  upon  the  other.  This  mental  purpose  and 
resolve  is  the  one  thing  which  our  intelligence  perceives  with  direct  and 
intuitive  recognition.  The  method  of  creation,  by  means  of  which  this  pur- 
pose has  been  carried  into  effect,  is  utterly  unknown. 

Perhaps  no  illustration  more  striking  of  this  principle  was  ever  presented 
than  in  the  curious  volume  published  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  "  Fertilisation  of 
Orchids."  It  appears  that  the  fertilisation  of  almost  all  Orchids  is  dependent 
on  the  transport  of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  by  means  of  insects. 
It  appears,  further,  that  the  structure  of  these  flowers  is  elaborately  con- 
trived, so  as  to  secure  the  certainty  and  effectiveness  of  this  operation.  Mr. 
Darwin's  work  is  devoted  to  tracing  in  detail  what  these  contrivances  are.  To 
a  large  extent  they  are  purely  mechanical,  and  can  be  traced  with  as  much 
clearness  and  certainty  as  the  different  parts  of  which  a  steam-engine  is  com- 
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posed.  Th^  complication  aytd  ingenuity  of  these  contrivances  cdmost  exceed 
belief.  "  Moth-traps  and  spring-guns  set  on  these  grounds,"  might  he  the 
motto  of  the  Orchids.  There  are  haits  to  tempt  the  nectar-loving  Lepido- 
ptera,  with  rich  odours  exhaled  at  night,  and  lustrous  colours  to  shine  hy  day  ; 
there  are  channels  of  approach  along  which  they  are  surely  guided,  so  as  to 
compel  them  to  pass  by  certain  spots;  there  are  adhesive  plasters  nicely 
adjusted  to  fit  their  probosces,  or  to  catch  their  brows ;  there  are  hair-triggers 
carefully  set  in  their  necessary  path,  communicating  with  explosive  shells, 
which  project  the  pollen-stalks  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  bodies.  There 
are,  in  short,  an  infinitude  of  adjustments,  for  an  idea  of  which  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  Mr.  Darwin's  inimitable  powers  of  observation  and  description — 
adjustments  all  contrived  so  as  to  secure  the  accurate  conveyance  of  the  pollen 
of  the  one  flower  to  its  precise  destination  in  the  structure  of  another. 

Now  there  are  two  questions  which  present  themselves  when  we  examine 
such  a  mechanism  as  this.  The  first  is.  What  is  the  use  of  the  various  parts, 
or  their  relation  to  ea^ch  other  with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  ?  The 
second  question  is,  How  were  those  parts  made,  and  out  of  what  materials  ? 
It  is  the  first  of  these  questions— that  is  to  say,  the  use,  object,  intention,  or 
purpou  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, — which  Darivin  sets  himself  instinc- 
tively to  answer  first ;  and  it  is  this  xchiclihe  does  answer  with  precision  and 
success.  The  second  question, — that  is  to  say,  how  those  parts  came  to  be 
developed,  and  out  of  what  "  primordial  elements  "  they  have  been  derived 
in  their  present  shapes,  and  converted  to  their  present  uses — this  is  a  question 
which  Darwin  does  fdso  attempt  to  solve,  but  the  solution  of  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  and  uncertain.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  language 
which  this  most  advanced  disciple  of  pure  naturalism  instinctively  uses  when 
he  has  to  describe  the  complicated  structure  of  this  curious  order  of  plants. 
*'  Caution  in  ascribing  intentions  to  nature  "  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  as 
possible.  Intention  is  the  one  thing  which  he  does  see,  and  which,  when  he 
does  not  see,  he  seeks  for  diligently  until  he  finds  it.  He  exhausts  every  form 
of  words  and  of  illustration  by  which  intention  or  mental  purpose  can  bo 
described.  **  Contrivance  " — "  curious  contrivance" — "  beautiful  contrivance," 
— these  are  expressions  which  recur  over  and  over  again.  Here  is  one  sen- 
tence describing  the  parts  of  a  particular  species:  '*  The  Labellum  is  developed 
into  a  long  nectary,  in  order  to  attract  Lepidoptera,  and  we  shall  presently 
give  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  nectar  is  purposely  so  lodged  that  it  can 
be  sucked  only  slowly,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  curious  chemical  quality 
of  the  viscid  matter  setting  hard  and  dry."  Nor  are  these  words  used  in  any 
sense  dififerent  from  that  in  which  they  are  applicable  to  the  works  of  man's 
contrivance— to  the  instruments  we  use  or  invent  for  carrying  into  effect  our 
own  preconceived  designs.  On  the  contrary,  human  instruments  are  often 
selected  as  the  aptest  illustrations  both  of  the  object  in  view,  and  of  the 
means  taken  to  effect  it.  Of  one  parj|j|ular  structure  Mr.  Darwin  says  ; — 
"This  contrivance  of  the  guiding  ridges  may  be  compared  to  the  little 
instrument  sometimes  used  for  guiding  a  thread  into  the  eye  of  a  needle." 
Again,  referring  to  the  precautions  taken  to  compel  the  insects  to  come  to 
the  proper  spot,  in  order  to  have  the  "  pollinia "  attached  to  their  bodies, 
Mr.  Darwin  says : — "  Thus  we  have  the  rostellum  partially  closing  the  mouth 
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of  the  nectary,  I'Uce  a  trap  placed  in  a  run  for  game, — and  the  trap  bo  complex 
and  perfect !"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  idea  of  special  use,  as  the  controlling 
principle  of  constraction,  is  so  impressed  on  Mr.  Darwin's  mind,  that,  in 
every  detail  of  structure,  however  singular  or  obscure,  he  has  absolute  £uth 
that  in  this  lies  the  ultimate  explanation.  If  an  organ  is  largely  developed, 
it  is  because  some  special  purpose  is  to  be  fulfilled.  If  it  is  aborted  or  rudi- 
mentary, it  is  because  that  purpose  is  no  longer  to  be  subserved.  In  the  case 
of  another  species  whose  structure  is  very  singular,  Mr.  Darwin  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  how  the  mechanism  was  meant  to  work,  so  as  to  effect  the 
purpose.  At  last  he  made  it  out,  and  of  the  clue  which  led  to  the  discovery  he 
says  : — "  The  strange  position  of  the  Labellum  perched  on  the  summit  of  the 
column,  ought  to  have  shownme  that  here  wei>8  the  place  for  experimeirU.  I  ought  to 
have  scorned  the  notion  that  the  Labellum  was  thus  placed /or  no  good  pur- 
pose. I  neglected  this  plain  guide,  and  for  a  long  time  completely  failed  to 
understand  the  flower"  (pp.  35-42). 

The  laws  of  nature  are  employed  in  the  system  of  nature  in  a  manner  pre^ 
cisely  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  ourselves  employ  them.  The  difficulties 
and  obstructions  which  are  presented  by  one  law  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
a  given  purpose,  are  met  and  overcome  exactly  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  they  are  met  and  overcome  by  Man — viz.,  by  knowledge  of  other 
laws,  and  by  resource  in  applying  thera, — that  is,  hy  ingenuity  in  mechaniedl 
contrivance.  It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  that  this  is  a  conclusion  of 
pure  Science.  The  relation  which  an  organic  structure  bears  to  its  purpose  in 
Nature  can  be  recognised  as  certainly  as  the  same  relation  between  a  machine 
and  its  purpose  in  human  art.  It  is  absurd  to  maintain,  for  example,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  cellular  arrangement  of  material  in  combining  lightness 
with  strength,  is  a  purpose  legitimately  cognisable  hy  SdeTice  in  the  Menai 
Bridge,  but  is  not  a^  legUimaiely  cognisable  lohen  it  is  seen  in  Nature,  actuaUgr 
serving  the  same  use.  The  little  Barnacles  which  crust  the  rocks  at  low 
tide,  and  which  to  live  there  at  all  must  be  able  to  resist  the  surf,  have  the 
building  of  their  shells  constructed  strictly  with  reference  to  this  necessity. 
It  is  a  structure  all  hollowed  and  chambered  on  the  plan  which  engineers  have 
so  lately  discovered  as  an  arrangement  of  material  by  which  the  power  of 
resisting  strain,  or  pressure  is  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  That 
shell  is  as  jrtire  a  bit  of  mechanics  cw  the  bridge,  both  being  structures  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  is  adapted  to  the  sam6  end  (pp.  101-2). 

There  is  another  evidence  of  design  furnished  by  nature^  on 
which  writers  like  Paley  have  laid  no  stress  at  all ;  but  which 
is  in  truth  as  argumentatively  available  as  the  former.  "  Mere 
ornament  or  beauty,"  says  the  Duke  (p.  196),  "  is  in  itself  an 
object,  a  purpose,  and  an  end/ 
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Some  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  Nature  (he  proceeds)  are  the  sheik  of 
the  marine  Mollusca,  and  many  of  them  are  the  richest,  too,  in  surface  ornament* 
But,  prodigal  of  beauty  as  the  Ocean  now  is  in  the  creatures  which  it  holds,  ita 
wealth  was  even  greater  and  more  abounding  in  times  when  there  was  no 
man  to  gather  them.    The  shells  and  corals  of  the  old  Silurian  Sea  were 
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elaborate  and  as  richly  carved  as  those  which  we  now  admire  :  and  the  noble 
Ammonites  of  the  Secondary  ages  must  have  been  glorious  things  indeed. 
Even  now  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  although  Man  was  intended  to 
admire  beauty,  beauty  was  not  intended  only  for  Man's  admiration.  No- 
where is  ornament  more  richly  given,  nowhere  is  it  seen  more  separate  fram 
the  use,  than  in  those  organisms  of  whose  countless  millions  the  microscope 
alone  enables  a  few  men  for  a  few  moments  to  see  a  few  exatoples  (pp.  198-9). 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  us  for  putting  before 
them  a  still  more  beautiful  passage  to  the  same  effect,  from  a 
long-forgotten  article  in  the  old  "  British  Critic/^  At  the  same 
time  we  disclaim  sympathy  with  its  author's  various  hits 
against  Paley's  particular  line  of  argument : — r 

There  is  no  purpose  of  Ihere  animal  life  that  might  not  have  been  answered 
quite  as  well  without  such  a  thing  as  beauty  or  grandeur  being  in  the  number 
of  created  things,  A  very  few,  and,  weighed  in  some  scales,  very  trifling 
changes,  would  have  made  the  difference — a  difference  to  them  that  are 
blessed  with  eyes  that  see,  and  ears  that  hear,  but  no  difference  to  the 
consistent  utilitarian.  A  very  little  change  in  (he  constitution  and  law  of  light 
would  have  made  all  naiure  of  a  dusky  brown,  or  a  sickly  yellow :  a  very  slightly 
different  atmosphere  would  have  excluded  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  without  an  utter  exclusion  of  their  light.  Trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  of  the  field,  might  have  been  all  one  shape  and  hue  :  the  earth  a 
dead  level,  with  just  fall  enough  for  rivers  and  canals.  The  natural  geography 
of  the  globe  might  have  run  in  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  like  the 
boundaries  in  the  United  States.  Let  some  one  write  a  book  on  the  Catho- 
licism of  nature — its  rites  and  ceremonies — its  symbols — its  infinite  redund- 
ance of  omammt — its  boundless  variety  of  form — its  ceaseless  importunity  of 
praise.  Let  him  exclude  from  count  all  that  may  be  brought  under  the 
head  of  "  utility,"  and  there  will  be  a  still  countless  remainder  of  superfluous 
beauiies.  His  work  will  have  a  sort' of  parallelism  with  Paley's  more 
Protestant  undertaking ;  but  he  need  not  fear  encroaching  on  the  province  of 
that  ingenious  writer.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  purposely  reject  whatever 
can  come  under  the  Paleyan  formula.  His  business  will  be  with  those 
features  and  qualities  of  the  creation  which  are  useless  on  mere  physical 
principles  ;  and  only  useful,  and  probably  intentional,  for  their  effect  on  the 
human  soul,  as  outwardly  conspiring  with  its  inward  instincts  to  produce  and 
cherish  (he  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  awful,  and  (he  sublime  (Oct.  1841,  pp. 
468-9). 

Now  it  would  cairy  us  entirely  away  from  our  course  of 
argument,  if  we'  attempted  here  to  consider  how  far  natural 
phenomena,  taken  by  themselves,  would  prove  that  their 
Designer  possesses  the  attribute  of  Infinity;  or  again  of 
Sanctity.  But  we  are  here  urging,  that  at  all  events  they  make 
His  Existence  absolutely  certain;  the  Existence  of  a  real 
designing  Mind.    This  is  the  one  most  certain  of  all  lessons 
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which  physical  science  teaches ;  and  this  bears  importantly  on 
our  present  subject.  The  Creator  originally  fixed  the  laws  of 
nature  with  a  view  to  certain  momentous  purposes ;  it  is  surely 
then  far  more  probable  than  not^  that  He  still  actively  occupies 
Himself  in  the  advancement  of  these  purposes.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  we  say,  that  He  still  actively  forwards  those  ends 
which  He  has  at  heart,  than  that  He  rests  content  with  such 
promotion  of  them,  as  was  involved  in  the  very  fact  of 
creation.  A  Creator,  self-banished  from  active  interference 
with  the  movement  of  His  own  work,  is  a  possible,  indeed, 
but  surely  an  almost  incredible,  hypothesis. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  the  argument  on  which  we  are  princi- 
pally to  dwell,  as  supporting  beUef  in  God's  constant  and 
unremitting  premovement  of  natural  laws.  And  we  commence 
this  argument  by  inquiring,  what  is  that  imaginable  conclu- 
sion of  physical  science,  which  would  disprove  the  doctrine 
we  advocate.  We  answer  most  readily :  the  abstract  power  of 
indefinite  prediction.  Our  imaginary  objector  took  for 
granted,  that  any  person  of  superhuman  and  adequate  in- 
telligence, who  should  know  thoroughly  and  accurately  all  the 
various  properties  and  combinations  of  matter  which  now 
exist,  could  predict  infallibly  the  whole  series  of  future 
phenomena.  If  this  hypothesis  were  established  as  tme, 
there  would  at  once  result  a  final  and  absolute  disproof 
of  that  great  verity  which  we  are  defending  ;  a  final  and 
absolute  disproof  of  every  notion,  that  God  does  unintermit- 
tently  premove  the  laws  of  nature.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  we  had  no  means  of  information  on  the  subject,  except 
physical  science  itself.  Were  this  the  case, — so  far  as  scien- 
tific investigations  have  added  greater  or  less  probability 
to  the  supposition  that  there  exists  an  abstract  power  of 
indefinite  prediction — ^precisely  so  far  they  would  have  added 
greater  or  less  probabiUty  to  the  supposition,  that  phenomena 
proceed  independently  of  God's  premovement.  Here  then 
we  are  at  the  very  heart  of  that  unspeakably  momentoos 
question  which  we  are  discussing. 

Before  going  further  then,  let  us  make  it  more  clear  and 
unmistakeable  that  we  have  correctly  stated  the  point  at  issue. 
And  firstly,  when  we  speak  of  '^  indefinite  prediction,"  what 
do  we  mean  by  this  word  "  indefinite ''  ?  We  use  it  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  word  '^  brief.''  Let  us  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  our  imaginary  polychordon.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed— considering  the  extraordinary  complication  which  we 
ascribe  to  its  machinery — ^that  some  ten  minutes,  6.^.,  shall 
elapse  between  the  human  premovement  and  its  musical  result. 
Philosophical  mice  then  —  those  who  have  investigated  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the  two  hundred  intervening  links — 
might  be  well  able  to  predict  quite  infallibly,  at  least  seven 
minutes  beforehand,  the  coming  melody.  And  so  as  to  phy- 
sical facts.  We  believe  Sir  H.  Fitzroy  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  his  attempted  prognostication  of  weather,  from  the  mis- 
chievous or  amusing  blunders  into  which  he  constantly  fell. 
Yet  we  can  well  suppose,  as  science  advances,  that  a  coming 
storm  might  be  predicted  with  almost  infallible  accuracy,  say 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  event.  And  yet  it  would  none 
the  less  be  true  that,  as  man  (according  to  our  supposition) 
plays  constantly  on  the  polychordon,  so  God  is  constantly  play- 
ing (so  to  speak)  on  the  vast  instrument  of  nature. 

But  now  take  a  dififerent  type  of  musical  instruments.^  The 
power  of  imagination,  as  we  have  more  than  once  said,  is 
boundless.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  some  huge  instrument,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  barrel-organ :  set  for  ten  years  to 
a  continuance  of  successive  and  never-recurring  airs,  and  with 
mechanical  provision  for  its  constant  movement  throughout 
that  period.  •  Our  philosophical  mice,  if  shut  up  within  such 
an  instrument  as  this,  might  undoubtedly  arrive  at  an  indefinite 
power  of  predicting  their  future  musical  entertainment.  If  in 
live  years'  time  they  had  successfully  explored  and  studied  the 
machinery,  the  last  five  years  would  furnish  an  uninterrupted 
fulfilment  of  their  scientific  predictions.  And  from  such  a 
circumstance  they  might  most  legitimately  and  irresistibly 
infer, — ^not  merely  that  their  instrument  (like  the  polychordon) 
acts  on  fixed  laws ; — ^but  also  that  (wnlike  the  polychordon) 
it  is  not  afiected  by  any  arbitrary  movement  from  without. 
There  is  no  external  player,  they  most  logically  infer,  who 
unintermittently  premoves  the  machinery  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly,  therefore,  if  any  class  of  phenomena  be 
abstractedly  capable  of  indefinite  scientific  prediction,  this 
class  of  phenomena  is  not  premoved  by  Almighty  God. 

Here,  then,  is  the  vital  and  essential  issue  of  our  present  in- 
vestigation. How  far,  we  inquire,  has  the  course  of  science 
(4}aken  by  itself)  added  probability  to  the  supposition,  that  there 
is  an  abstract  scientific  possibility  of  indefinitely  predicting  the 
future  course  of  all  external  phenomena  ?  Most  assuredly  science 
has  not  approximated  to  proving  such  abstract  possibility; 
but  we  really  believe  more  than  this.  We  beUeve  that  the 
march  of  scientific  progress  has  been  in  such  a  direction, 
that  (on  scientific  grounds  alone)  the  abstract  possibility 
of  such  indefinite  prediction  is  a  more  improbable  hypo- 
thesis now,  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  For  consider. 
What  can  be  more  amazing  than  the  present  rapid  advance  of 
scientific  truth  ?    "  The  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  secular 
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knowledge  just  now  is  simply  a  bewilderment;  aoid  the  more 
80^  because  it  has  the  promise  of  continuing^  and  with  greater 
rapidity  and  more  signal  results/^*  The  speculative  and  the 
practical  results  of  science  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity^ 
which  almost  takes  away  one^s  breath.  Suppose  some  inquirer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  earnestly  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  possessing  no  firm  grasp  of  rehgious  truth.  Suppose 
such  a  man  had  been  authoritatively  told  of  the  astounding 
development  which  science  was  to  receive  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  If  there  is  one  augury  rather  than  another  which 
such  an  inquirer  would  most  confidently  have  made,  it  would 
bo  that  the  sphere  of  scientific  prediction  must  by  this  time 
have  received  an  incredible  enlargement.  And  yet  what  are 
the  facts  ?  The  more  astounding  you  consider  the  rapidity 
with  which  science  advances,  so  much  the  more  astounding 
must  you  consider  one  further  fact.  We  mean  the  fact  that  this 
rapid  advance  lias  not  brought  with  it,  in  amy  one  fresh  depart' 
ment,  any  power  whatever  of  indefinite  predicbUm.  Astrono- 
mical facts  were  from  the  very  first,  to  a  large  extent,  capable 
of  indefinite  prediction;  and  science  has  no  doubt  in  some 
degree  enlarged  the  sphere  of  that  capability.  Science  has 
enabled  men,  e.  g,,  to  predict  eclipses ;  the  periodical  return 
of  comets ;  and  certain  other  astronomical  phenomena.  But 
take  such  particulars  as  are  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry, 
how  widely  different  is  the  case !  When  did  the  Uhurch  ever  pray 
against  comets  and  eclipses  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  ora  tiiose 
temporal  evils  from  which  Christians  have  besought  deUveranoe? 
Famine,  disease,  unseasonable  weather,  war,  shipwreck,  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  the  like.  There  is  not  one  of  these,  in 
regard  to  which  there  are  the  faintest  signs  that  it  will  here- 
after be  capable  of  indefinite  scientific  promotion.  The  Church's 
supplications  may  still  be  put  forth  by  the  most  scientifio 
Gatholio,  with  as  simple  Mth  and  ferfoor  as  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  rustics.  '^  Ut  morbos  auferat,  fEimem  depellat, 
aperiat  carceres,  vincula  dissolvat,  peregrinantibua  reditum, 
infirmantibus  sanitatem,  navigantibus  portum  salutis  indal- 
gcat,'' —  these  are  blessings  which  a  scientific  Catholic  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  no  less  than  of  the  first,  recognizes  without 
the  slightest  perplexity  as  obtainable  from  God  through 
prayer.  It  is  surely  most  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  thia 
has  been  as  it  were  charmed  ground,  proof  against  all  the 
incursions  of  advancing  science. 

Indeed  the  contrast  between  astronomy  emd  other  sciences 
admits  perhaps  of  being  dwelt  on  more  particularly.     From  the 
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earliest  periods^  mankind  must  have  been  struck  with  the  broad 
diflference  of  aotion  between  what  we  may  call  respectively 
cosmical  and  earthly  phenomena :  the  former  proceeding 
on  a  course  so  ste&dy,  equable^  and  amenable  to  calculation ; 
the  latter  so  apparently  variable  and  capricious.  By  cosmical 
phenomena^  we  mean  such  as  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset ; 
of  moonrise  and  moonset ;  the  respective  apparent  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  j  &o.  &c.  By  earthly  phenomena  we  mean 
such  as  the  weather;  the  violence  and  direction  of  the  wind ; 
the  progress  of  disease ;  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
discoveryof  Copemicanism  placed  these  two  phenomenal  classes 
in  far  more  striking  contrast.  It  appears  that  cosmical  pheno- 
mena are  produced  by  an  incredibly  vast  machinery,  in  which 
this  earth  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  \  whereas  earthly  phe- 
nomena are  due  in  great  measure  to  agencies,  which  act  exclu- 
sively within  the  region  of  our  planet.  From  the  very  first, 
therefore,  there  was  a  real  presumption  that  these  latter 
agencies  were  subject  to  a  premovement,  quite  diflferent  in  kind 
from  any  which  influenced  the  former ;  and  this  presumption 
would  be  very  greatly  increased  by  the  discoveries  of  Galileo 
and  his  successors.  Now  it  is  most  remarkable,  and  bears 
thinking  of  again  and  again,  that  the  only  power  of  indefinite 
prediction  wluoh  science  has  ever  procured,  concerns  cosmical 
phenomena  and  not  earthly.  The  spontaneous  impression 
made  even  on  the  mind  of  savages  (as  we  have  already  said) 
is  that  the  march  of  celestial  phenomena  is  steady  and 
equable,  while  the  march  of  earthly  phenomena  is  variable  and 
incalculable.  The  effect  of  science  has  been  only  to  make  this 
contrast  more  striking  and  more  unexceptional  than  it  was 
before.* 

Now  there  is  a  further  opinion,  which  (to  say  the  least)  is 
theologically  probable  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  which  (if 
admitted)  will  throw  great  light  on  this  contrast  between 
cosmical  and  earthly  phenomena.  It  is  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  schools — it  is  far  the  more  obvious  implication  of 
Scripture — ^that  there  are  no  rational  and  immortal  creatures, 
excepting  only  Angels  and  men.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  necessarily  to  follow  that  this  planet,  and  no  other,  is  the 
abode  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  Dr.  WhewelPs  work 
on  ^'  the  Plurality  of  Worlds^*  showed  at  the  very  least  that 
physical  science  interposes  no  kind  of  obstacle  to  this  behef ; 
and  we  will  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  true.  But  if  this  pro- 
position be  accepted,  you  see  at  once  how  a  priori  probable 


*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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it  is,  that  God  shoald  confine  His  constant  premovement  of 

Ehysical  sequences  to  that  particular  planet^  which  is  inhabited 
y  immortal  beings ;  by  those  beings  whom  His  Son  has  re- 
deemed ;  by  those  beings  who  can  plead  for  temporal  blessings 
in  that  Son's  availing  Name.* 

At  the  same  time  we  would  beg  our  readers  distinctly  to 
observe,  that  this  contrast  between  cosmical  and  earthly 
phenomena  is  no  essential  part  of  our  argument.  No  scientific 
man  in  the  world  will  maintain  that  science  has  proved  any 
capability  of  indefinite  prediction  to  exist,  in  the  case  of  those 
temporal  goods  for  which  a  Christian  prays.  Our  argument 
then — ^which  is  irrefragable  and  complete — ^may  be  thus  drawn 
out.  The  Christian  and  Catholic  religion  has  its  own  intrinsic 
motives  of  credibility ;  and  such  as  may  really  be  called  peremp- 
tory and  demonstrative.    It  is  a  most  certain  truth  of  that  reu- 

*  A  very  eminent  thinker,  whose  view  of  all  these  matters  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own,  has  most  kindly  given  his  attention  to  this  article  since 
it  has  been  in  type.  He  here  interposes  an  objection.  He  admits  most 
fully  the  contrast  between  cosmical  and  earthly  pnenomena,  as  reigards  their 
respective  capability  (in  the  present  state  of  science)  of  indefinite  prediction. 
But  he  urges  that  a  cause  may  most  easily  be  assigned  for  this  contrast, 
entirely  distinct  from  any  supposition  of  Divine  premovement :  viz.,  the 
fact  that  cosmical  phenomena  depend  on  causes  incomparably  simpler  and 
fewer,  than  those  which  produce  earthly  phenomena.  It  is  nothmg  mar- 
vellous, he  adds,  that  we  can  predict  the  result  of  causes  which  are  few  and 
simple,  but  cannot  predict  tne  result  of  those  which  are  most  numerous 
and  complicated. 

Here  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  such'  difference  of 
causal  complexity  (however  great)  would  in  itself  suffice  to  account  for  the 
contrast,  admitted  by  our  opponent,  between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena. 
On  this  question,  the  present  writer  is  wholly  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion ;  but  we  submit  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Catholic  scientific 
men.  For  argument's  sake,  at  all  events,  we  will  here  concede  that  onr 
opponent  is  so  far  in  the  right. 

We  frankly  confess  then  that  our  posUive  argument  from  physical  science, 
in  behalf  of  Divine  premovement,  is  very  fiir  less  strong,  than  it  wnUd  have 
been  had  earthly  phenomena  resembled  cosmical  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
causation.  Indeed,  had  this  been  so,  their  Divine  premovement  would  have 
been  (so  to  speak)  a  visible  and  palpable  fact.  But  then  it  is  not  the  general 
law  of  God's  Providence  that  the  truths  of  religion  shall  be  visi^  and 
palpable  facts ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  snail  give  occasion  to  the 
merit  of  faith.  Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  Grod  does  premove  earthly 
phenomena ;  and  let  the  fiirther  very  obvious  supposition  be  also  made,  that 
He  does  not  desire  this  premovement  to  be  a  visiole  and  palpable  fact.  On 
this  supposition.  He  would  act  just  as  we  maintain  that  He  Aa«  acted.  He 
would  make  earthly  phenomena  to  proceed  on  so  complex  a  chain  of  causa- 
tion, that  His  assiduous  premovement  of  them  eludes  direct  observation. 

At  last  our  opponent  admits,  with  characteristic  candour,  that  science  in 
its  present  stage  is  unable  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  of  Divine  premove- 
ment ;  and,  as  we  state  in  the  text,  this  is  absolutely  all  which  our  aigiiment 
requires. 
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gion — ^it  is  declared  so  repeatedly  in  Scripture  that  it  would  be 
absurd  even  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  texts — ^that  the  most 
available  of  all  methods^  for  averting  temporal  calamities  and  for 
obtaining  a  healthy  proportion  of  temporal  goods,  is  prayer  to 
God.*  And  it  is  an  immediate  inference  from  this  truth,  that 
God  is  constantly  intervening  in  the  course  of  nature,  according 
to  the  inscrutable  plans  of  His  Providence.  On  the  other 
hand,  physical  science  has  demonstrated  with  almost  equal  cer- 
tainty another  and  supplementary  truth ;  viz.  that  external 
phenomena  (putting  aside  the  case  of  Miracles,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  considered)  proceed  uniformly  and  invariably  on 
fixed  laws.  There  is  no  inconsistency  whatever,  nor  any  ap- 
proach to  inconsistency,  between  these  two  truths ;  and  the 
only  reasonable  course  therefore  is  heartily  to  embrace  them 
both.  It  is  true,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  laws  of 
external  nature  (with  the  above-named  exception)  are  strictly 
invariable ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those 
laws  are  premoved  and  directed  by  God  at  every  moment,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  His  uncontrolled  and  inscrutable  Will. 
Philosophers  who  on  theory  refuse  to  pray,  pursue  a  course  no 
less  intellectually  contemptible,  than  any  superstitions  Christian 
(if  such  there  were)  who  should  be  led,  by  his  belief  in  the  effi- 
csLcy  of  prayer,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  physical  science. 

One  final  explanation.  Our  argument,  be  it  observed,  by  no 
means  requires  us  to  deny  any  general  uniformity  which  expe- 
rience  may  indicate,  in  God's  premovement  of  natural  laws. 
It  maybe  true,  e.g.,  that  He  more  ofben  sends  rain  in  July  than 
in  June ;  and  that  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  one  year 
is  not  very  difierent  from  that  which  falls  in  another  year.  If 
scientific  observation  have  established  these  facts,  they  are  of 
course  true :  but,  however  true,  they  present  no  difficulty 
whatever  to  a  Catholic  or  to  any  other  Christian.  Indeed,  one 
would  expect  h  priori  much  greater  regularity  of  action  from 
the  All- Wise  God,  than  from  the  human  player  on  a  musical 
instrument. 

Let  us  now  then  consider  the  treatment  given  by  our  three 
authors,  to  that  part  of  the  general  subject  which  has  occupied 
us  up  to  this  point.    Dr.  Gilbert  expresses  most  fairly  and 

*  See  e.g,  2  ParaKp.  xvi.  12, 13 :—  "  Nee  [Asa]  in  infirmitate  suA  quaesivit 
Dominnm,  ted  magis  xn  medicorum  arte  confisus  est :  dormivitque  cum  patribus 
sais."  Cf.  w.  7 — 9:  "  In  tempore  illo  venit  Hanani  propheta  ad  Asa  regem 
Jud^e  et  dixit  ei:  'Quia  habuisti  fidudam  in  rege  Syrice  et  non  in  Domino 
Deo  ttu),  idcirco  evasit  Syriae  regis  exercitus  de  manu  t\iL  Nonne  -^Ethiopes 
et  Libjes  mult6  plures  erant  quadrigis  et  equitibus  et  multitudine  nimi& 
quos  ciim  Domino  credidisses  tradidit  in  manu  tu4?  Oculi  enim  Domini 
prcebent  fortitttdinem  his  qui  corde  perfecto  credunt  in  Eum^^ " 
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most  forcibly,  without  one  particle  of  exaggeration,  the  ob- 
jection to  which  we  have  been  hitherto  replying. 

Many  of  you  may,  no  doubt,  also  remember  how  the  futility,  the  uselessness  of 
prayer  is  reported  to  have  been  pithily  put  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  answer  to 
the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  for  a  public  &8t-day  against  the 
cholera.  His  answer  is'  said  to  have  been,  "  Never  mind  the  fast-day,  but 
cleanse  your  drains." 

From  the  positions  taken  by  these  men  and  their  adherents,  it  follows  not 
only  that  prayer  against  the  cholera  is  useless,  but  that  all  prayer,  where  the 
laws  of  nature  are  concerned,  is  absurd,  useless,  puerile,  if  not  positively 
wicked  ;  so  that,  if  you  naturally  suffer  from  indigestion,  a  thousand  graces 
before  meals  will  not  save  you  from  the  consequences  ;  if  you  naturally  suffer 
from  sleepless  nights,  all  the  prayers  of  your  friends  v^  not  procure  as  much 
sleep  as  a  single  drop  of  laudanum  ;  the  prayer  or  the  blessing  of  parent  on  a 
child  that  is  leaving  his  home,  perhaps  for  ever,  avails  no  more  than  the  rustling 
of  the  wind;  the  prayers  of  a  whole  nation  suffering  from  famine  or  pestilence 
affect  God  no  more  than  the  sorrowful  sounds  of  the  wild  waves  beating 
against  the  hard  rocks  ;  and  finally,  as  all  tempUUions  are  mosUy  dependent 
upon  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  humours  of  the  body,  a  night  of  prayer 
ujill  not  remove  or  even  lessen  one  of  them. 

With  the  efficacy  of  prayer  (adds  Dr.  Gilbert)  the  Bible  standi  or  fdUs, 
Hence  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject ;  it  concerns  not  only  the  members 
of  one  religion,  but  all  who  wish  to  be  Christians,  all  who  hold  the  Bible  to 
be  God's  sacred  Word  (p.  4). 

And  further — 

Besides  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  the  instincts  of  our 
nature,  no  matter  what  our  religion  may  be,  proclaim  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
(p.  10). 

His  own  reply  to  the  objection  consists  of  three  different 
particulars.  Firstly,  he  adopts  to  some  extent  our  own  solu- 
tion— the  Divine  premovement  of  natural  laws.  If  man,  he 
argues,  can  modify  the  laws  of  nature,  how  far  more  readily 
can  this  be  done  by  God,  the  Author  of  those  laws  ! 

How  countless  are  the  modifications  in  natural  causes  produced  by  m^n  ! 
You  cannot  speak,  you  cannot  walk,  you  cannot  light  a  fire,  without  such 
modifications.  There  is  not  a  word  ^t  passes  from  our  lips  that  does  not 
cause  waves  and  pulsations  of  the  air — ^there  is  not  a  keel  that  ploughs  the 
surface  of  the  sea  that  does  not  send  an  infiuence  through  the  siurounding 
waters— there  is  not  a  man  or  beast  that  treads  upon  the  earth  that  does  not 
impart  a  motion  to  some  of  the  particles  thereof,  and  so  modify  the  power  or 
force  of  some  of  the  waves  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  of  the 
particles  of  the  land. 

Now,  as  man  is  continually  modifying  natural  causes,  and  is  thereby  curing 
disease,  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  lajid  and  lessening  accidents  by  land 
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and  sea,  allow  God  a  wmilar  power,  and  though  the  laws  of  nature  are  im- 
mutable, every  ordinary  prayer  can  be  heard  (pp.  14, 16), 

Our  only  comment,  so  far,  would  be,  tliat  lie  represents 
God's  '^modification  of  natural  causes ''  as  comparatively  rare 
and  exceptional ;  whereas  to  us  it  seems  far  more  simple  and 
straightforward,  to  regard  such  intervention  as  unceasing. 
Such  a  view  seems  to  us  more  accordant  than  any  other  with 
the  language  of  Theology  and  Scripture ;  which  surely  repre- 
sent God,  not  as  occasionally  interfering,  but  rather  as  ruling 
the  events  of  each  successive  moment  by  His  inscrutable  and 
uncontrolled  Will. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Gilbert  suggests  (p.  16)  that  God  may  really 
disturb  phenomenal  uniformity,  not  in  the  way  of  what  are 
commonly  called  miracles,  but  by  altering  the  agency  of 
'' second  causes  out  of  sight.''  Such  a  course  of  Providence 
is  undoubtedly  possible  in  itself;  and  we  believe  we  may 
safely  defy  scientific  men  to  prove  that  God  never  adopts  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  ourselves  see  any  necessity  for 
the  supposition,  or  any  evidence  of  its  truth. 

But  Dr.  Gilbert's  third  suggestion  shows,  we  think,  that  he 
has  not  fully  mastered  his  opponent's  view.  He  says  that 
God  may  indirectly  influence  matter  by  directly  influencing 
mind, 

.  .  Ck)ald  not  God,  on  a  similar  principle,  suppress  in  man  the  feelings  of 
anger,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  and  every  temptation  ?  Could  He  not  influence 
the  mind  of  man,  and  so  prevent  him  entering  on  a  course  of  action  which 
would  bring  ruin  on  himself  and  others  ?  Could  not  Grod  influence  the 
mind  of  a  captain  so  that  he  shall  perceive  a  leakage  in  his  vessel^  or  the 
mind  of  an  engine-driver  and  he  shall  discover  an  impediment  on  the  line  of 
rails,  and  such  influence  shall  save  themselves  and  others  from  mutilation  and 
even  death  1  Could  not  God  influence  the  mind  of  a  physician,  and,  when  he 
has  inefiectually  battled  with  some  disease,  suggest  some  combination  of 
natural  remedies  which  shall  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  ?  And  so  in 
numerous  instances  (p.  15). 

Dr.  Gilbert  is  answering  certain  arguments,  which  purport 
to  establish  the  impossibility  of  God's  free  and  unfettered 
action  on  matter.  But  the  very  same  arguments,  if  they  had  any 
weight  at  all,  would  be  in  every  respect  equally  conclusive 
against  the  possibility  of  His  exercising  such  influence  on  mind. 
Of  course  we  most  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Gilbert,  that  in  both 
cases  God  does  possess  this  power.  We  only  say  that  our  author 
cannot  logically  assume  God's  possession  of  this  power  over 
the  mind,  as  a  means  of  proving  that  He  possesses  it  over 
matter. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  it  is  one  singular  instance  of  the 
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strange  incompleteness  with  which  he  has  written^  that  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  accept  our  doctrine  of  Divine  premovement. 
He  speaks,  e.g.,  of  a  ^'  Supreme  Will ''  "  moviug  the  hidden 
springs  of  nature  "  (p.  23) ;  of  a  '^  Higher  Will  moving  pheno- 
mena'^  (ib.).  He  holds  (p.  24)  that  Nature  is  a  'Aplastic 
medium  through  which  a  Higher  Voice  and  Will  are  ever 
addressing  us.'*  And  all  this  seems  directly  available  towards 
solving  that  difficulty  which  (as  we  have  already  pointed  out) 
he  so  forcibly  and  clearly  states ;  the  difficulty  alleged  against 
all  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Andyet  it  would  appear  that 
after  all  he  does  not  make  use  of  these  considerations  in  answer 
to  that  difficulty ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confines  them  to  the 
particular  case  of  miraculous  intervention.  He  applies  them 
in  fact  exclusively  in  that  case,  to  which  (as  we  shall  presently 
contend)  they  are  entirely  inapplicable. 

Mr.  M^Coll,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  his  areni- 
meat,  embraces  the  precise  view  which  we  have  ourselves 
maintained.  ''  Christianity,''  he  says,  *'  teaches  the  doctrine  " 
"that  God  is  behind  the  veil  of  Nature  working  always^* 
(p.  429).  But  his  argument,  we  think,  required  that  he 
should  have  developed  this  view  far  more  clearly  and  system- 
atically than  he  has  in  fact  done. 

We  have  now,  then,  answered  the  first  of  those  objections 
which  we  stated  at  the  outset.  In  reply  to  the  second  nothing 
more  is  needed,  than  that  we  should  transfer  our  argument 
from  the  macrocosm  to  the  microcosm ;  from  the  realms  of 
matter  to  the  realms  of  mind.  In  this  part  of  our  reasoning 
we  may  fiilly  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  psychology  is  a 
science,  in  the  very  same  fuU  and  unreserved  sense  in  which 
mechanics  and  chemistry  are  such ;  that  mental  phenomena, 
no  less  than  mechanical  and  chemical,  succeed  each  other  by 
a  sequence  which  is  absolutely  fixed  and  invariable.  The  uni- 
formity, however,  of  7wa/e?uaZ  phenomena  is  fully  reconcilable  with 
the  doctrine  of  an  imintermitting  Divine  premovement ;  and  the 
same  truth  holds  no  less  clearly  in  the  case  of  mental  pheno- 
mena also.  Nor  again  does  mental  science,  at  all  more  than 
mechanical  or  chemical,  afibrd  the  slightest  indication  that  there 
exists  that  abstract  scienti&c possibility  of  indefinite  predi>ction, 
which  would  alone  disprove  our  doctrine.  But  now  what  is 
Divine  Grace — so  far  as  it  is  contemplated  by  the  objection 
before  us — except  simply  a  Divine  premovement  of  mental 
phenomena  ?*   And  if  we  may  laudably  and  efficaciously  pray 

*  The  office  of  Grace,  in  supematuralizing  the  soul  and  human  action,  is  of 
course  wholly  external  to  the  objection  which  we  are  here  considering. 
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for  material  benefits^  with  far  more  laadableness  and  efficacy 
may  we  pray  for  the  priceless  blessing  of  richer  and  more 
effectual  Grace. 

No  one  of  our  three  authors  has  put  forth  a  reply  to  this 
second  objection ;  and  Dr.  Gilbert  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  does  not  seem  aware  of  its  existence. 

We  are  next  to  enter  on  Free  Will :  a  far  more  anxious 
subject  than  those  hitherto  considered,  as  being  so  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  arduous  and  mysterious 
doctrines  in  Theology.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  however, 
strictly  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  objection  which  we  are  to  encounter. 

The  Church  allows  considerable  latitude  of  opinion,  on  the 
philosophical  questions  which  concern  Free  Will.  At  the  same 
time  she  fully  permits  her  children  to  hold — ^what  for  ourselves 
(i.  e.  the  present  writer)  we  do  hold — ^viz.,  that  no  view  of 
Free  Will  is  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  intellect,  except  that 
taken  by  the  Jesuit  theologians.  These  great  thinkers — 
whether  they  embrace  what  is  commonly  called  the  Molinistic 
or  the  Congruistic  system,  whether  they  follow  Lessius  or 
Suarez, — agree  with  each  other  in  their  definition  of  liberty. 
''Potentia  libera  est  quae,  positis  omnibus  requisitis  ad  agendum, 
potest  agere  et  non  agere.^'  To  appreciate  this  definition,  let 
us  consider  any  given  moment  of  human  action.  My  soul 
possesses  certain  qualities,  intrinsic  and  inherent;  certain 
faculties,  tendencies,  habits,  and  the  like :  and  it  is  solicited 
by  various  motives,  having  respectively  their  own  special 
character,  intensity,  and  direction.  In  order  that  my  will  may 
act,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  which  now  exists : 
''posita  sunt  omnia  requisita  ad  agendum.''  My  will  cannot 
be  considered  ^ee,  say  these  theologians,  unless  at  this  very 
moment  it  has  a  real  power,  at  least  of  either  acting  or  ab- 
staining from  action.  They  consider,  of  course,  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  has  more  power  than  this ;  it  has  the  power 
of  acting  with  greater  or  less  efficacy  in  this  or  that  direction : 
but  unless  it  have  at  least  so  much  power  as  above  described, 
it  is  not  free  at  all. 

By  a  very  rapid  fall,  we  descend  from  Suarez  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  The  very  shallowest  part  of  his  work  is  that  con- 
cerned with  Free  Will.  He  professes  (p.  337)  to  oppose  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill,  and  to  expose  ''  a  deceptive  ambiguity ''  under 
which  that  philosophers  "  doctrine  seeks  shelter ; ''  but  in 
fact,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  Mr.  Mill  who  is  clear- 
headed and  the  Duke  who  is  misty  and  confused.  His  own 
view  is  precisely  identicsd  with  Mr.  Mill's;  and  it  is  most 
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strange  tliat  he  can  have  deluded  himself  into  any  different 
notion.  "The  will  of  the  lower  anitnaU"  he  says  frankly 
(p.  331),  ''is  as  free  as  ours,  .  •  .  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  will  of  the  lower  animals  is  acted  upon  by  fewer  and 
simpler  motives/^  "  Where  all  the  conditions  of  mental  action 
are  constant,  the  resulting  action  will  be  constant  too  '^  (p.  338)  • 
''J/* we  knew  all  the  motives  which  are  brought  by  external 
things  to  bear  upon  his  mind;  and  t/we  knew  aU  the  other 
motives  which  that  mind  evolves  out  of  its  own  powers,  and  out 
of  previously  acquired  materials,  to  bear  upon  itself;  and  f/ we 
knew  the  constitution  of  that  mind  perfectly ;  .  .  then  we  should 
be  able  to''  calculate  ^^ ivith  certainty  the  resulting  course 
of  conduct''  (p.  339).*  Now  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  one 
in  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  is  probably  a  Calvin- 
ist,  should  hold  that  necessitarian  doctrine,  which  is  embraced 
by  many  powerful  minds.  But  surely  he  displays  a  degree  of 
shallowness  or  of  thoughtlessness  which  would  have  been 
li  priori  incredible,  when  he  says  (p.  338)  that  his  own  view 
''  is  not  only  true,  but  something  very  like  a  truism,**  We 
maintain  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  directly  subversive,  not  of 
Catholicism  only  but  of  natural  religion.  Before  arguing, 
however,  for  this  proposition,  we  must  make  the  reader  more 
clearly  understand  what  is  the  Duke's  doctrine. 

The  view  advocated  then,  by  Mr.  Mill  clearly,  and  by  the 
Duke  mistily,  is  this  :  that  in  every  single  case  the  will's  action 
is  abstractedly  calculable.  Take  an  illustration  from  mechanics. 
A  certain  physical  particle,  possessing  certain  intrinsic  quali- 
ties, is  solicited  at  this  moment  by  certain  attracting  forces. 
It  is  admitted  by  every  one,  that  the  movement  immediately 
resulting  is  abstractedly  calculable.  In  other  words,  any  being 
who  should  possess  adequate  intelligence  and  infallible  accu- 
racy of  thought — who  should  know  with  perfect  precision  the 
particle's   intrinsic  qualities — who  should  know  with  equal 

I 

♦  The  Duke's  text  runs  :  "  If  we  knew  the  constitution  of  the  mind  so 
perfectly  as  to  estimate  exactly  the  wdaht  it  mil  allow  to  all  the  different 
motives  operating  on  tf."  We  have  omittea  these  words  in  the  text,  as  they  might 
tend  to  aistract  attention  from  the  Duke's  meaning.  They  involve  a  petitio 
principii  ;  since  they  imply  in  themselves  the  necessitarian  tenet.  We 
precisely  deny  of  course,  that  the  weight  attached  to  motives  depends  ex- 
clusively on  "  the  constitution  of  the  mind."  The  will,  we  maintain,  haa  a 
certain  power  of  deciding /or  itself  what  weight  it  shall  attach  to  motives. 

We  have  also  placed  the  word  "  calculate"  where  the  Duke  says  "  ppedict," 
The  meaning  remains  exactly  the  same.  But  we  think  it  of  great  importance, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  preserve  a  broad  verbal  distinction  between  that 
"  abstract  possibility  of  indefinite  praliction^  on  which  we  laid  so  much 
stress  a  few  pages  ago  ;  and  that  abstract  power  of  immediate  coZculofum, 
with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned. 
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precision  the  nature,  the  direction,  the  intensity,  of  the  soli- 
citing forces  —  could  calculate  with  infallible  certainty  the 
movement  immediately  resulting.  In  like  manner,  say  Mr. 
Mill  and  the  Duke,  let  us  suppose  the  mind  of  any  given 
individual  solicited  at  this  moment  by  certain  given  motives. 
^Any  being  who  should  possess  adequate  intelligence  and 
^  infallible  accuracy  of  thougtt — ^who  should  know  with  per- 
'  feet  precision  that  mind's  intrinsic  and  inherent  qualities — 
'  who  should  know  with  equal  precision  the  nature,  the  direc- 
'  tion,  the  intensity,  of  the  soliciting  motives — could  calcu- 
'  late  with  infallible  accuracy  the  movement  of  will  thence 
'  immediately  resulting.  Or  (putting  the  same  thing  briefly) 
'  the  will's  movement  at  any  moment  is  in  the  abstract  capable 
'  of  infallible  calculation.'' 

Now  we  on  our  side  maintain  that  this  tenet  is  subversive 
of  that  doctrine,  concerning  man's  probation  by  means  of 
Free  Will,*  which  is  at  the  very  root  not  of  Catholicism  only 
but  of  natural  religion.  At  this  moment  I  am  solicited  by 
various  motives ;  and  it  is  my  probation  of  this  moment,  how 
I  shall  comport  myself  under  that  solicitation.  If  I  exert 
myself  to  please  God  better,  my  probation  so  far  is  advancing 
favourably ;  if  otherwise,  the  reverse.  But  the  very  notion  of 
my  being  on  probation  at  all,  implies  that  my  will's  action 
cannot  be  calculated  beforehand;  it  implies  that  more  than 
one  course  is,  in  the  fullest  arid  most  unreserved  sense,  open 
to  my  free  and  unfettered  choice.  Let  me  once  be  persuaded — 
not  speculatively  alone,  but  practically  and  energetically, — that 
my  will's  action  at  last  can  be  no  less  infaUibly  calculated  than 
the  motion  of  a  particle,  I  sink  down  paralyzed :  religion  be- 
comes a  mockery  ;  and  my  Creator's  profession  of  placing  me 
under  probation  becomes  (may  He  forgive  the  blasphemy !) 
a  tyrannical  insult.  This  is  really  one  of  those  truths 
which  are  so  undeniable  on  the  very  surface,  that  their 
evidence  is  but  obscured  by  any  lengthened  production  of 
argument. 

Our  purpose  in  the  present  article,  as  we  have  throughout 

*  We  purposely  avoid  saying  that  the  Duke's  tenet  is  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Will  in  every  imaginable  shape,  for  the  following  reasons. 
Jesus  and  Maiy,  when  on  earth,  were  truly  endowed  with  Free  Will ;  and 
yet  Jesus  and  Mary  —  our  Lord  because  He  was  Grod,  and  His  Mother 
because  of  her  singular  grace, — always  elicited  with  infallible  certainty  that 
movement,  which  was  simply  accordant  with  the  Divine  Preference.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  they  were  concerned,  the  course  of  their  will  at  any  moment 
was  abstractedly  capable  of  infallible  calculation.  But  then  they  were  not 
on  their  probation.  In  like  manner  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  free 
will  of  Beati  in  Heaven,  or  of  souls  in  Purgatory. 
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explained,  is  purely  defensive.  Indeed,  had  we  entertained 
any  thought  of  proving  those  high  reUgious  truths  with  which 
we  are  occupied,  we  should  have  found  it  swell  under  our 
hands  to  a  volume.  We  have  now,  indeed,  pointed  out 
that  Free  Will  is  an  all-important  religious  truth;  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  not  of  Catholicism  only,  but  of  natural 
religion :  but  to  enter  upon  a  philosophical  argument  in  its 
favour,  is  entirely  beyond  our  scope.  What  we  have  here  to 
do  is  merely  to  answer  the  objections  brought  against  it  by 
such  thinkers  as  Mr.  Mill  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

1.  Mr.  Mill  in  several  parts  of  his  works  lays  stress  on  the 
following : — '^  All  Theists,''  he  says  in  effect,  "  must  admit  that 
"  Ood  at  least  does  at  each  moment  infallibly  calculate  the  will's 

movement;  they  must  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  ab- 
stract capable  of  calculation.''  The  reply  to  this  is  so  obvious, 
that  we  have  always  wondered  how  this  clear  and  powerful 
thinker  can  have  been  deluded  by  so  transparent  a  fallacy. 
We  totally  deny  of  course,  that  Grod  does  calculate  the  will's 
movement  in  the  case  of  those  under  probation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, His  knowledge  of  that  movement  supposes,  as  its  very 
foundation,  the  will's  free  exercise  in  this  or  that  direction.* 
Nay  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say  that  God  foresees  acts  at  all ; 
because  He  is  external  to  time. 

"  Nothing  to  Him  is  present,  nothing  past, 
But  an  Eternal  Now  doth  ever  last." 

2.  "There  is  no  certainty,"  says  the  Duke  (pp.  339,  840), 
''in  the  world  of  physics  more  absolutely  certain  than  some 
certainties  in  the  world  of  mind.  We  know  that  a  humane 
man  will  not  do  a  uselessly  cruel  action ;  we  know  that  an 
honourable  man  will  not  do  a  base  action."  Well,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  actions  so  cruel,  and  another  multitude  so  base^ 
that  we  may  infallibly  calculate  of  a  humane  and  of  an  honour- 
able man  respectively,  that  he  will  not  (until  his  character 
change)  commit  them.  But  such  a  statement  is  really  con- 
temptible, when  alleged  as  grave  reasoning.  "  Dolus  latet  in 
generalibus:"  let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  I  am  a  man,  we 
will  say,  of  really  humane  character.  I  am  sitting  com* 
fortably  at  my  fireside  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  with  "  the  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset "  in  my  hands.  Suddenly  the  news  reaches 

■— ^^  -  —  -   I  I  I  - r  I  -■ ■ i—^^r-mri 1^ — la — I 1^^"—^^-"!-^^ 

*  "  Dei  pnescientia,  ex  doctrinA  Patrum,  res  liberk  futuras  mpponUJ*  **  In 
hypothesi  qu6d  res  futnrse  sint,  eo  ipso  qudd  futures  sintf  Dens  eas  videre 
debet :  consequmUrj  nempe  ad  liberam  determinatlonem  .  .  .  Ciun  vemm 
sit  hominem  se  detenninaturum  ad  talem  yel  talem  actionem,  hoc  ipiO 
Divina^  notiticB  subest,"  —Ferrotie  de  Deo,  nn.  393,  400.  • 
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me  that  a  firiend  of  mine  has  been  immersed^  while  skating  on  a 
deep  pond  close  to  the  house.  You  may  calculate  no  doubt  with 
infallible  certainty^  that  I  shall  throw  down  my  book  and  rush 
to  the  rescue.  But  take  some  case  of  an  immeasurably  more 
fi^quent  kind.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  a  poor 
cripple  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  nothing  else  to  cheer 
him.  The  last  two  days  I  have  been  unavoidably  prevented 
firom  going;  and  to-day  also^  if  I  do  not  start  at  once^  I  shall 
have  no  other  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand^  the  outside 
air  is  cold ;  while  the  fire  is  warm,  and  Mr.  Trollope  (even 
for  him)  nnusuaUy  amusing.  Humanity  draws  me  in  one 
direction,  comfort  and  amusement  very  strongly  in  another. 
Humanity  solicits  me  to  spend  an  hour  in  a  cold  draughty 
cottage,  occupied  in  a  very  dull  employment;  comfort  and 
amusement  importune  me  to  stay  where  I  am.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  proposition,  that  the 
course  which  I  shall  adopt  is  as  infallibly  calculable,  as  is  the 
course  of  a  physical  particle  solicited  by  divergent  forces.  Now 
at  all  events  to  allege — as  the  Duke  alleges — that  this  proposition 
is  self-euidenty  is  a  most  startling  paradox ;  a  simple  outrage  on 
common  sense :  you  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  violent  absur- 
dity of  so  speaking.  But  we  should  like  uncommonly  to  know 
what  possible  ground  the  Duke  has  for  alleging — ^we  will  not 
say  that  his  proposition  is  self-evident, — ^but  that  it  is  true. 
For  ourselves,  we  take  the  liberty  of  affirming  that  it  is  mon- 
strously and  extravagantly  false.;  and  we  affirm  this  of  it, 
because  it  is  peremptorily  condemned  by  religion  and  morality. 

Now  it  is  precisely  such  cases  as  th^se,  which  are  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  on  which  man's  probation  mainly  turns. 
The  ordinary  exhortation  of  a  priest,  or  (for  that  matter)  of 
any  rehgious  minister  who  is  not  a  Lutheran  or  Calvinist, 
would  be,  we  strenuously  maintain,  the  only  one  consistent 
with  sound  philosophy.  He  would  tell  me  that  it  is  just  on 
such  an  issue  as  this,  that  my  upward  or  downward  course 
might  depend.  If  I  choose  the  lower  course,  he  will  add, — ^the 
course  which  I  well  know  to  be  the  less  pleasing  to  my  Creator, — 
I  begin  the  habit  of  fully  deKberate  imperfection;  and  on  my 
next  occasion  of  trial  I  shall  find  greater  difficulty  than  at 
present,  in  freely  making  the  better  choice.  Let  me  continue 
so  acting  for  months  and  years,  I  shall  be  an  immeasurably  less 
humane  man  at  the  end  of  them  than  I  am  at  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  correspond  with  grace  and  on  every  such 
occasion  freely  choose  the  better  alternative,  then,  in  the  way 
even  of  natural  consequence,  my  character  will  steadily  rise ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  special  benediction  which  I  shall  call  down 
on  myself,  from  my  loving  and  approving  God.   Between  these 

VOL.  VIII. — ^NO.  XVI.  [New  Series.]  u 
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two  alternatives,  he  will  continue,  I  have  now  and  on  every 
sach  occasion  the  freest  power  of  choosing.  Snch  are  the  doc- 
trines which  a  priest  would  practically  impress  on  me  aa  speca- 
lative  truths.  They  belong  to  the  very  alphabet  of  natural 
religion,  but  they  are  doctrines  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  em- 
phatically denies. 

The  sum,  then,  of  our  reply  to  this  particular  argument  of 
the  Duke^s  is  simply  this.  Take  any  given' man  at  any  given 
moment.  There  are  certain  things  so  good,  and  certain  things 
so  bad,  that  we  may  infallibly  calculate  he  will  do  neither  Uie 
one  nor  the  other.  But  then  there  is  a  large  number  of  inter- 
mediate things,  on  which  no  such  calculation  is  even  abstractedly 
possible ;  and  these  are  the  very  things  on  which  his  probation 
turns.  Let  the  Duke  reply  to  this  statement,  and  we  will  care- 
fully consider  his  reply;  but  it  is  evident  firom  his  volume 
that,  as  yet,  the  statement  haa  not  even  occurred  to  him  as 
put  forward  by  any  one. 

3.  Lastly  we  are  to  consider  that  objection  to  Free  Will, 
which  is  most  closely  identified  with  the  direct  purpose  of  our 
article.  '^  If  this  doctrine  of  Free  Will  were  true,  and  of  pro- 
bation by  mecms  of  Free  Will,  then  the  course  of  mental 
phenomena  is  not  in  itself  calculable  ;  and  if  not,  then 
psychology  is  no  science  at  all.  But  such  a  conclusion  is 
so  paradoxical  and  so  obviously  false,  as  of  itself  to  over- 
throw that  theory  from  which  it  legitimately  results.''  We 
admit  frankly  in  reply,  that  psychology  is  not  as  strictly  scien- 
tific, throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  mechanics  or  chemistry. 
But  before  replying  to  the  objection  which  will  be  founded  on 
that  admission,  we  must  consider  how  &r  the  admission  itself 
should  extend.  In  other  words,  we  will  now  consider  to  wJuU 
extent,  assuming  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  psychology  fails  of 
a  strictly  scientific  character. 

There  are  three  different  classes  of  mental  phenomena: 
cognitions,  voUtions,  emotions.  Psychology  then  is  divisible 
into  five  sections :  the  three  former  treating  respectively  these 
three  classes  in  themselves,  and  the  two  latter  treating  them  in 
their  mutual  relations.  Of  these  five  sections,  the  four  former  are 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will;  and  are  there- 
fore as  strictly  scientific  as  mechanics  and  chemistry.  That 
section  of  psychology  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  is  that 
which  treats  the  relation  between  cognitions  and  volitions; 
between  intellect  and  will.  Even  as  regards  this  section  of 
psychology,  we  need  only  look  at  one  particular  sub-section; 
viz.,  the  theory  of  motives.  Undoubtedly,  granting  Free  Will* 
there  can  be  no  strictly  scientific  theory  of  motives.  We  are 
now,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  far  this  pcurticular  sub-aeotioii  of 
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r — the  theory  of  motives — is  deflected  by  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Will  from  the  rigorous  character  of  a  science. 

We  will  here,  then,  lay  down  a  proposition  which,  beyond  all 
possible  question,  is  fully  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will ; 
az^d  which  for  our  part  we  confidently  embrace  as  true.  My  soul 
at  some  given  moment  possesses  certain  qualities  intrinsic  and 
inherent ;  certain  faculties,  tendencies,  habits,  and  the  like. 
It  is  sohcited  moreover  by  certain  motives,  having  their  own 
special  character,  intensity,  and  direction.  Our  propositipn  is  this. 
Under  such  circumstances,  science  (considered  in  its  abstract 
perfection)  may  calculate  injTallibly  the  ^'spontaneous  resultant^' 
of  those  motives ;  or,  in  other  words,  my  will's  '^  spontaneous 
impulse.''  Now  this  proposition  is  indubitably  consistent 
with  Free  Will ;  because  I  have  the  fullest  power  of  opposing 
my  will's  spontaneous  impulse.  I  can  turn  my  thoughts,  if  I 
please,  more  energetically  on  worldly  or  sensual  motives ;  again 
I  may  turn  them  by  an  effort  towards  what  is  heavenly  and 
divine :  but  if  I  do  not  put  forth  some  exertion,  I  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  my  will's  spontaneous  impulse.  How  far  I 
may  choose  to  put  forth  such  exertion, — this  is  not  abstract- 
edly matter  of  calculation  at  all.  I  acquit  myself  more 
laudably  under  my  probation,  precisely  in  proportion  as  I  more 
frequently  and  more  energetically  put  forth  eflTort  in  a  good 
direction.*  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed,  that  in 
all  ordinary  cases  the  act  of  will,  which  results  in  fact,  is 
found  in  close  vicinity  to  the  will's  spontaneous  impulse. 
It  is  only  in  the  rarest  and  most  exceptional  cases,  that 
a  man  of  ordinary  piety  will  be  found  putting  forth  an 
act  .  of  heroic  saintliness ;  or  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
humanity  will  perpetrate  an  act  of  revolting  cruelty.  In 
999  cases  out  of  1,000  a  man's  probation  is  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  by  this  more  than  by  anything  else;  viz.,  by 
putting  forward  on  repeated  occasions  a  number  of  acts,  which 
are  a  little  higher  than  his  spontaneous  impulse.  Nor  does  any 
exception  to  this  general  remark  strike  us  at  the  moment, 
except  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  violent  temptation  to 
mortal  sin. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  so  far  as  regards,  not  the  will's 
actual  movement  but  its  spontaneous  impulse,  there  is  a 
theory  of  motives  as  strictly  scientific,  as  abstractedly  capable 
of  scientific  calculation,  as  any  theory  of  mechanics  or  che- 


*  The  whole  doctrine  of  preventing  and  assisting  grace  is  of  course  in  fact 
most  intimately  bound  up  with  all  tMs  ;  but  our  argument  against  necessi- 
tarianiBm  may  be  conducted  legitimately,  wiUiout  encumbering  it  with  this 
further  question. 
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mistry.  Bat  we  fiirther  maintain  that,  in  applying  that  theory 
to  practice,  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  fact,  that  in 
every  instance  the  will  has  a  real  power  of  acting,  either  above 
or  below  such  spontaneous  impulse.  How  far  the  will  may 
choose  to  do  so,  is  a  matter  incapable  of  calculation,  and  external 
to  science  altogether.  And  this  circumstance  precisely,  neither 
more  nor  less,  constitutes  that  one  particular,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Free  Will  interferes  with  the  strictly  scientific  character 
of  psychology. 

We  are  next  then  to  inquire  what  arguments  our  opponents 
can  adduce,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  psychology  has 
a  more  unreservedly  scientific  character  than  we  have  here 
assigned  to  it.  Now  there  are  certain  German  writers,  we 
believe,  who  have  maintained  that  the  fact  of  phenomenal  uni- 
formity can  be  established  on  purely  h,  priori  grounds ;  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  fact  at  all,  but  as  necessary  a  truth  as 
the  very  axioms  and  theorems  of  geometry.  We  are  wholly 
unaware,  however,  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  base  so 
strange  an  assertion ;  nor  do  we  know  in  what  direction  to 
look  for  those  grounds.  We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that 
if  any  English  writer  will  state  them  inteUigibly  and  straight- 
forwardly, we  pledge  ourselves  beforehand  to  meet  him  in  the 
field  of  argument. 

But  the  writers  with  whom  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
do  not  dream  of  putting  forth  any  such  peremptory  pretension. 
We  cannot  take  any  more  unexceptionable  specimen  of  them. 
than  Mr.  Mill;  nor  again  can  anything  be  more  intelligible  and 
simple  than  the  position  which  he  taJkes  up.  (See  his  Logic, 
bk.  iii.  c.  3,and  c.21.)  Scientific  men,he  says,  ground  their  belief 
of  phenomenal  uniformity  exclusively  on  their  observation  of  that 
uniformity.  Consequently,  ^'  the  uniformity  in  the  succession 
of  events,^'  and  generally  of  phenomena,  ^^  must  be  received, 
not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which 
is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation/'  (Con- 
clusion of  c.  21.) 

The  present  issue,  then,  is  reduced  to  one  which  would  appear 
very  narrow  and  very  easily  decided.  Can  Mr.  Mill,  or  any 
one  else,  allege  any  observed  facts,  which  vindicate  for  mental 
phenomena  any  greater  imiformity  of  sequence  than  we  have 
above  assigned  to  them  ?  We  can  only  say  in  this,  as  in  a 
former  instance,  let  such  facts  be  brought  forward,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  publicly  to  meet  them.  Neither  on  Mr,  Mill's 
part,  nor  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  have  we  observed  the 
slightest  attempt  to  adduce  such  facts.  The  doctrine  of  Free 
Will  rests  on  philosophical  arguments,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
fess here  to  adduce,  but   than  which  no   stronger    (as  we 
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confidently  think)  ever  established!  a  philosophical  conclusion. 
We  verily  believe  that  in  no  other  case  has  so  strongly-demon- 
strated a  doctrine  been  opposed  so  confidently,  we  had  almost 
said  so  superciliously,  on  grounds  so  frivolous,  poverty-stricken, 
and  meagre. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Mill,  a  thinker  of  real  genius  and 
depth.  With  the  single  exception  of  that  weak  piece  of 
reasoning  above  quoted,  based  on  God's  foreknowledge  of 
human  action,  we  are  reaUy  not  aware  of  one  single  argument, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  which  he  has  ever  brought  against  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will.  He  commonly  contents  himself  with 
stating  repeatedly  and  emphatically  the  contradictory  tenet,  that 
all  mental  phenomena  proceed  on  an  absolutely  fixed  and  inva- 
riable sequence.  He  constantly  speaks  of  this  tenet  as  though 
it  were  self-evident;  and  as  though  it  sufficed, therefore,  hy  such 
self-evidence,  to  disprove  the  "figmenf  of  Free  Will.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  adduced  two  reasons  for  the  necessitarian  view, 
and  we  know  not  which  is  the  weaker.  One  has  been  already 
noticed  above  :  the  other  is  rather  implied  in  various  places 
(see  e.  g.  pp.  352,  363,  366)  than  directly  stated.  If  the  will 
were  free,  he  says  in  effect,  the  science  of  politics  would  be 
impossible ;  for  that  science  proceeds  on  an  assumption,  that 
you  may  calculate  the  effect  of  this  or  that  motive  on  the 
people's  mind.  We  reply  very  easily.  It  results,  from  what 
has  been  above  said,  that  the  ^^spontaneous  impulse'^  of 
man's  will  imder  given  circumstances,  is  a  matter  in  itself  as 
simply  capable  of  scientific  calculation,  as  is  the  motion  of  a 
physical  point  solicited  by  given  attractions.  And  this  truth 
is  an  abundantly  sufficient  basis  for  political  science. 

In  fact  it  is  obvious,  as  soon  as  stated,  that  you  confer  on 
men  a  moral  benefit  which  no  words  can  exaggerate,  by  placing 
them  under  the  best  motives ;  i.  e,,  by  placing  them  under 
motives,  the  '^spontaneous  resultant"  of  which  shall  be 
morally  good  in  the  highest  attainable  degree.  This  principle, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  most  fully  consistent  with  Free  WiU ;  and 
yet  it  is  all  which  the  politician  can  possibly  need  as  a  motive 
for  action.  Nor  can  anyone  dream  that  the  Church  has  been  blind 
or  indifferent  to  this  principle,  who  considers  the  unparalleled 
stress  which  she  has  ever  laid  e.  g.  on  a  good  education :  on  the 
contrary  it  may  rather  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  philoso- 
phical  doctrine  in  the  world  which  has  had  so  large  an  influence 
on  her  whole  practical  conduct.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side  is,  that  she  has  not  exhibited  that  narrowness  of 
thought  which  in  this  respect  characterizes  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
For,  in  remembering  the  unspeakable  importance  of  good 
motives,  she  has  not  forgotten  what  maybe  called  the  opposite 
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pole  of  sound  doctrine ;  viz.,  the  will's  real  power  of  choice^  and 
God's  probation  of  man  by  means  of  that  power. 

The  objection  which  remains   to  be   considered  concerns 
miracles.     Certainly,  if  the  question  of  miracles  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  its  full  extent,  it  would  require  an  article  to  itself; 
bat  the  mere  answer  to  this  particular  objection  may  be  given 
very  briefly  and  easily.     The   objection,   our  readers    may 
remember,  is  this  : — "  To  assert  the  past  or  present  existence 
^^  of  miracles,  is  to  deny  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  absolutely 
fixed ;  and  to  deny  this,  is  to  deny  the  very  possibility  of 
physical  science.''     We  admit  the  former  of  these  two  pro- 
positions, but  deny  the  latter.    We  say  that  the  interest  of 
physical  science  is  in  no  respect  affected  by  the  existence  of 
miracles,  because    these    are    always  accompanied  by  visible 
symbols    of  Divine    intervention.     And  now  to  explain  our 
meaning  in  this  reply. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  argument  which,  at 
starting,  we  put  into  the  mouth  of  our  imaginary  objector,  "I 
compose  a  substance  to-day  of  certain  materials,  and  find  it,  by 
experiment,  to  be  combustible :  I  compose  another  to-morrow, 
of  the  very  same  materials,  united  in  the  very  same  way,  and 
the  very  same  proportions;  and  I  find  the  composition  t?iconi- 
bustible.  If  such  a  case  were  possible,  the  whole  foundation 
"  of  science  would  be  taken  from  under  my  feet."  This  allega- 
tion we  consider  incontrovertible ;  but  then  this  is  not  the  case 
of  a  miracle.  Let  us,  then,  vary  our  supposition.  On  the  second 
occasion,  when  I  enter  my  laboratory  to  make  the  desired 
experiment,  I  find  a  venerable  man  seated.  He  announces 
himself  as  commissioned  by  God  to  deliver  me  some  autho- 
ritative message.  '^  And  now,"  he  adds,  ''  I  will  give  you  a 
proof  that  He  sent  me.  You  know,  by  experiment,  that  the 
substance  in  your  hand  is  naturally  combustible;  but  now 
place  it  in  the  same  fire,  or  in  one  a  thousand  times  fiercer, 
and  it  shall  remain  unscathed."  K I  find  the  fact  to  be  so,  I 
shall  indeed  have  extremely  strong  ground  for  believing  my 
visitor  Divinely  commissioned;  but  I  shall  have  no  groand 
whatever  for  doubting  that  the  substance  is  naturally  com- 
bustible. Nay,  my  conviction  of  this  fact  will  be  even  strength- 
ened. For  my  visitor  assumed  that  it  was  naturally  combustible, 
by  the  very  fact  of  treating  its  non-oombustion  as  a  mvrads. 

And  the  same  answer  may  be  made,  however  numerous 
may  be  the  miracles  wrought.  The  infidel  Gi'-^on,  when 
speaking  of  "  the  innumerable  prodigies  which  were  performed 
in  Africa  by  the  relics  of  S.  Stephen,"  has  this  most  shallow 
remark.      "  A  miracle,"  he  says,  "  in  that  age  of  superstition 
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and  orednlity,  lost  its  name  and  its  merit,  since  it  would  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established 
laws  of  nature,'^  Now  let  ns  even  make  the  wild  and  extravagant 
supposition  that  some  given  law  of  nature,  in  some  given  time 
and  place,  were  far  more  frequently  suspended  by  miracle,  than 
allowed  to  take  its  natural  course.  Let  us  imagine,  e.  gr.,  that 
England  were  again  Catholic ;  and  that  every  Englishman,  by 
invoking  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  could  put  his  hand  into 
the  fire  without  injury.  Why  the  very  fact  that  in  order  to 
avoid  injury  he  must  invoke  the  Saint^s  name,  would  ever 
keep  fresh  and  firm  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that  fire  does 
naturally  burn.  He  would,  therefore,  as  unquestioningly, 
in  all  his  physical  researches,  assume  this  to  be  the  natural 
property  of  fu*e,  as  though  God  had  never  wrought  a  miracle 
at  all. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  (p.  89,  note),  that  "  the  question  of 
miracles  seems  now  to  be  admitted  on  all  ha/rids  to  be  simply 
a  question  of  evidence."  We  are  extremely  glad  that  the 
Duke  can  credit  this ;  and  we  should  be  still  more  rejoiced  if 
we  could  entirely  credit  it  ourselves.  For  saying  precisely  this, 
Father  Newman,  a  few  years  back,  was  assailed  most  violently, 
not  by  infidels  and  semi-infidels  only,  but  by  Higb-Church 
AngUcans ;  by  the  *^  Guardian ''  newspaper.  However,  many 
thinkers  of  the  day  must  really  admit  this,  or  else  the  Duke 
could  not  possibly  have  thought  that  all  admit  it ;  and  he 
quotes  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Huxley,  as  counting 
it  ''unjustifiable  "  to  ''deny  the  possibility  of  miracles.''  The 
question  of  evidence  then  assumes  singular  importance ;  and 
we  hope  that  both  the  Duke  and  the  Professor  will  carefully 
study  the  evidence  on  which  approved  Catholic  miracles  rest. 
Dr.  Gilbert  has  done  great  service  by  bringing  this  before 
the  notice  of  Protestants. 

Four  miracles  are  required  to  be  proved  for  beatification,  and  two  more 
for  canonization,  and  these  must  be  proved  by  eye-  and  not  by  ea/r-vntnesses. 

In  miracles  where  diseases  have  been  cured,  it  is  required :  (1)  that  the  dis- 
ease must  be  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  cured ; 
(2)  that  it  was  not  on  the  turn  ;  (3)  that  no  medicine  had  been  used,  or,  if  it 
had,  that  it  had  done  no  good  ;  (4)  the  cure  must  be  sudden  ;  (5)  the  cure 
must  be  perfect ;  (6)  there  must  have  been  no  crisis.  Could  there  be  greater 
caution  ? 

In  the  process  of  investigation  no  step  is  taken,  no  doubt  propounded, 
without  many  of  the  members  being  present,  and  a  printed  report  of  each 
session  being  sent  to  those  who  are  absent  Besides  the  cross-examinations, 
which  are  of  a  most  scrutinising  character,  it  is  the  sole  duty  of  one  of  the 
leading  members,  the  Promoter  Fidei,  to  make  objections  and,  if  possible,  to 
disprove  every  reported  miracle. 
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In  cases  of  epilepsy  thirteen  years  are  required  to  elapse  before  miiades 
are  approved,  for  fear  of  a  relapse  ;  in  cases  of  hydrophobia  and  nervoos  dis- 
eases a  longer  period  is  necessary :  whilst  the  opinions  of  physicians,  suigeons, 
scientific  men,  and  eye-witnesses,  are  taken  down  in  writing. 

Let  me  suppose  that  the  miracle  for  investigation  is  the  recoveiy  of  a  per- 
son's sight.  First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  proved  whether  the  person  was  bom 
blind  or  became  so  afterwards  ;  secondly,  the  duration  of  the  blindness ; 
thirdly,  the  cure  in  its  most  minute  details ;  fourthly,  the  written  opinion  of 
the  best  scientific  and  medical  men  in  Italy  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blindness  ; 
fifthly,  whether  it  is  possihle  to  refer  the  miracle  to  natural  ca/uses  ;  sixthly^ 

xohether  the  miracle  loas  vnstanianeous and,  seventhly,  whenever  the 

physicians  and  scientific  men  cannot  trace  the  cause  of  the  blindness  no 
decision  is  ever  come  to. 

Indeed,  sq  sifting  and  exhausting  is  the  investigation,  that  Alban  Batler 
tells  us,  on  the  autJiority  of  Daubenton,  that  an  English  Protestant  gentle- 
man, being  present,  and  seeing  the  process  of  several  miracles,  said  they  were 
incontestable  ;  but  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  scrupulosity  of  this  scrutiny 
when  told  that  not  one  of  those  had  been  aUowed  by  the  Congregation  qf  lUtes 
to  have  been  sufficiently  proved. 

Perrone  also  asserts  that  he  showed  the  process  for  certain  miracles  to  a 
Protestant  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  tes- 
timony and  the  reasoning,  and  declared  that  they  ought  to  stand  before  any 
English  juiy,  but  was  astonished  when  he  was  assured  that  the  evidence  was 
not  considered  sufficient  by  the  Congregation  of  Bites  (pp.  49-60). 

It  may  be  well  also  to  quote  a  passage  written  by  F,  New- 
man in  the  course  of  tbat  discussion  to  wbicli  we  have  already 
referred ;  because  it  is  precisely  to  the  question  of  evidence  that 
he  directs  his  remarks  : — 

Putting  out  of  the  question  the  hjrpothesis  of  unknown  laws  of  nature 
(which  is  an  evasion  from  the  force  of  any  proof),  I  think  it  impossible  to 
withstand  the  evidence  which  is  brought  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
S.  Januarius  at  Naples,  and  for  the  motion  of  the  eyes  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  Eoman  States.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  material  of  the 
Lombard  crown  at  Monza  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves 
may  not  have  been  what  it  professes  to  be.  I  firmly  believe  that  portioDB  of 
the  True  Cross  are  at  Eome  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Crib  of  Bethlehem  is  at 
Rome,  and  the  bodies  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  also.  I  believe  that  at  Bomey 
too,  lies  S.  Stephen  ;  that  S.  Matthew  lies  at  Salerno,  and  S.  Andrew  at 
Amalfi.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  doing  innwnerabU 
miracles  and  graces  daily,  and  that  it  needs  only  for  a  Catholic  to  show  devo- 
tion to  any  saint  in  order  to  receive  special  benefits  from  his  intercession.  I 
firmly  believe  that  saints  in  their  lifetime  have  before  now  raised  the  dead  to 
life,  crossed  the  sea  vnlhout  vessels,  mvltipUed  grain  and  bread,  cured  ineuraifde 
diseases,  and  stopped  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  a  multitade 
of  ways.  ("  Lectures  on  Catholicism  in  England,**  p.  298.) 

Here^  then^  we  bring  to  a  close  our  treatment  of  that  qaes- 
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tion  which  we  began  by  raising.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  Church  teaches  not  a  Divine  only,  but  also 
a  diabolical,  intervention  in  phenomena.  Within  certain  limits 
fixed  by  God,  evil  spirits  are  permitted  on  the  one  hand  to  pre- 
move  the  laws  of  nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  violate  those 
laws  by  certain  portents,  which  in  some  sense  simulate  the 
character  of  Divine  miracles.  It  is  evidently  impossible,  with- 
out  an  intolerable  lengthiness,  here  to  enter  on  this  important 
field  of  inquiry ;  but  the  preceding  remarks  will  suffice  to 
show  the  general  view  of  it,  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
take. 

We  said  at  starting  that  we  could  only  attempt  to  state,  in 
the  merest  skeleton  and  outline,  that  reply  which  (as  it  seems 
to  us)  may  be  most  conclusively  given  to  one  whole  class  of 
objections  against  religion ;  and  that,  too,  a  class  immeasur- 
ably more  specious  and  formidable,  than  any  other  of  those 
derived  from  experimental  science.  This  class  is  more  specious 
than  any  other,  because  the  very  foundation  of  experimental 
science  is  phenomenal  uniformity:  and  because  phenomenal 
aniformity  seems  on  the  surface  directly  contradi^ry  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  Prayer,  on  Grace,  on  Free  Will,  and  on 
Miracles.  As  to  the  principles  we  have  put  forth  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine,  we  would  say  to  any  reader  who  is  versed  at  once 
in  theological  and  in  experimental  science, 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

Nor  are  we  without  hope  that  some  one,  competent  to  the  task, 
may  complete  them  where  they  are  defective;  may  expand  them 
into  fulness ;  may  carry  them  out  into  detail ;  and  may  illus- 
trate them  with  a  number  of  relevant  scientific  facts. 

To  conclude.  Catholics  and  Christians  generally  are  much 
too  cowardly,  we  think,  in  presence  of  the  so-called  scientific 
world,  and  give  far  more  weight  to  its  view  of  things  than  is 
at  all  deserved.  Scientific  men  exhibit  a  confidence,  peremp- 
toriness,  sometimes  superciliousness,  which  gives  an  impression 
of  their  having  far  more  of  argument  at  their  back  than  really 
exists.*  We  should  run  counter,  indeed,  to  the  Churches 
whole  teaching,  if  we  sought  to  repel  them  by  denying  either 
the  truth  or  the  value  of  experimental  science ;  but  we  ought 

*  "  Nothing  is  more  common,"  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll  most  truly  (p.  113), 
"  than  to  find  men  who  may  be  trusted  thoroughly  on  the  facets  of  iheii  own 
science,  but  who  cannot  be  trusted  for  a  moment  on  the  pUux  which  these  fcuis 
assume  in  the  general  system  of  truth.  Philosophy  must  include  science  ;  but 
science  does  not  necessarily  include  philosophy. 
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most  carefully  to  distingnisli  between  the  gervume  principles  of 
sucli  science^  and  others  which  so  many  of  its  Yotaries  most 
gratuitously  assume.  Never^  perhaps^  was  it  so  important  as 
it  is  now,  to  set  forth  the  Church's  rightful  claim  of  authority 
over  the  whole  field  of  secular  science,  so  far  as  the  latter 
directly  or  indirectly  touches  the  truths  of  religion.  Let 
Catholics  make  the  Church's  doctrine  their  one  centre  of 
thought ;  and  let  them  so  arrange  the  lessons  of  science,  that 
in  due  subordination  these  may  cluster  around  that  centre. 
Studied  on  any  other  principle,  secular  science  can  only  issue 
in  mischief  and  deceit;  it  will  be  an  ignis  fatuus,  and  no  true 
guiding  light. 

Nor  again,  in  our  humble  judgment,  do  CathoUos  act  wisely, 
who  think  of  delaying  their  offensive  measures  against  the 
enemy,  until  science  shall  have  directly  and  expressly  attacked 
religion ;  for  by  that  time  the  evil  will  have  got  to  a  far  more 
unmanageable  head.  No :  let  them  be  prompt  in  assailing 
and  exposing  every  irreligious  principle  which  scientific  men 
may  assume,  even  though  these  latter  are  employing  it  princi- 
pally or  even  exclusively  in  their  own  specisd  and  immediate 
sphere.  False  and  evil  principles  have  their  own  legitimate 
issue,  and  are  ever  most  assuredly  tending  to  that  issue :  what- 
ever may  be  the  present  intention  of  this  or  that  individualj 
who  is  unhappily  their  slave  and  victim. 


Note.  —  After  this  article  had  gone  to  press,  we  lighted  by 
the  merest  accident  on  the  following  letter  firom  Professor 
Mansel  to  Dr.  Pusey,  quoted  by  the  latter  in  his  sermon  on  "  The 
Miracles  of  Prayer,''  pp.  33-35.  Its  coincidence  with  what  we 
have  said  in  pp.  276-8  is  somewhat  remarkable  :  because  the 
present  writer^s  view  has  been  very  long  in  his  mind,  and  bo- 
longs  to  a  far  earlier  date  than  Professor  Hansel's  letter : — 

Dear  Dr.  Puset, — The  following  is  a  very  rough  statement  of  the  matter 
on  which  I  spoke  to  you  this  morning.  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  it  owet 
carefully,  and  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  my  view  will  stand  a  critical 
examination. 

The  assumption  that  the  existence  of  fixed  laws  of  nature  ia  incompatible 
with  the  intervention  of  special  acts  of  God's  Providence,  and  that  sdenoe, 
in  BO  fELr  as  it  establishes  the  former,  tends  to  overthrow  our  belief  in  the 
latter,  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  a  confusion  between  two  very  different  kinds 
of  natural  law. 
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There  are  some  scienoes,  snch  as  astronomy,  whose  laws  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent expressed  in  the  form  of  statements  of  the  periodical  recwrence  of  certain 
pheenomena.  But  there  are  other  sciences,  having  also  their  fixed  laws,  in 
which  the  law  involyes  no  statement  of  time.  Thus  it  is  a  law  of  optics  that, 
for  the  same  medium,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are 
in  an  invariable  ratio  to  each  other  ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  chemistry  that  ele- 
ments combine  in  definite  proportions  ;  but  these  laws  say  nothing  about  the 
time  when  any  given  refraction  or  combination  will  take  place. 

Now  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  when  a  science  has  accumulated  a  certain 
number  of  la^rs  of  a  given  kind,  that  further  progress  in  the  science  will  dis- 
cover more  laws  of  the  same  kind :  e.  g.  that  when  astronomy  has  discovered 
regular  periods  for  the  orbits  of  planets,  similar  discoveries  may  be  made  for 
comets  ;  but  it  is  illogical  to  go  per  saltum  from  one  science  to  another,  un- 
less the  laws  already  discovered  in  the  latter  science  are  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  the  former.  Chemistry  or  optics  might  be  advanced  by  the 
discovery  of  new  laws  similar  to  the  above,  without  any  approach  to  a 
fixing  of  the  time  of  phsenomena  such  as  exists  in  astronomy.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  the  progress  of  a  science  might  disturb  the  regularity  of  occur- 
rence. If  men  were  to  acquire  vast  powers  of  producing  atmospheric 
phsenomena,  the  periodical  recurrence  of  such  phsenomena  would  become 
more  irregular,  being  producible  at  the  will  of  this  or  that  man.  There  is  a 
remarkable  note  in  Darwin's  "  Botanic  Gkurden  "  (canto  iv.,  L  320),  in  which 
the  author  conjectures  that  changes  of  wind  may  depend  on  some  minute 
chemical  cause,  which,  if  it  were  discovered,  might  probably,  like  other 
chemical  causes,  be  governed  by  human  agency.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  probability  of  this  anticipation  being  realized,  it  is  at  least  sufficient 
to  suggest  one  reflection.  If  atmospheric  changes  may  coiitceivably,  without 
any  violation  of  natural  law,  be  brought  under  the  control  of  man,  may  ihey 
not  now,  equcUly  wUhout  violaHon  of  natural  la/w,  he  wider  (he  (xmtrol  of 
Qod  f  And  are  we  so  fully  informed  of  the  manner  of  God's  working  with 
regard  to  these  contingent  phenomena  of  nature,  as  to  know  for  certain  that 
He  can  never  exerqise  such  a  control  for  purposes  connected  with  His  moral 
government  ? 

Is,  then,  our  knowledge  of  the  external  conditions,  say  of  health  or  disease, 
Ukdy  to  make  a  progress  analogous  to  thai  of  ojftronomy,  or  to  thai;  of 
chemistry  f  We  may  discover  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
r^ularly  followed  by  certain  states  of  health,  as  that  certain  chemical  ele- 
ments wUl  produce  certain  results ;  but  we  do  not  thereby  discover  that  those 
conditions  must  take  place  at  a  given  time.  Unless  we  have  evidence  that 
the  law  which  manifests  God's  Will  is  a  law  of  periodical  recurrence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sun's  rising,  there  is  no  more  incongruity  in  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  pestilence  than  in  asking  a  chemist  to  perform  a  particular  opera- 
tion. We  do  not  ask  the  chemist  to  violate  the  laws  of  chemistry,  hut  to  produce 
a  particular  result  in  accordance  with  those  laws.  Do  we  necessarily  do  more 
thmi  this  when  we  pray  thai  God  will  remote  from  us  a  disease  f 

If  some  changes  of  weather,  or  of  health,  had  already  become  matter  of 
certain  prediction,  like  eclipses,  we  might  reasonably  presume  that  others 
would  hereafter  become  equally  certain.    If  we  knew  for  certain  the  periodic 
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times  of  fever,  we  might  hereafter  discorer  those  of  cholera ;  if  we  could 
now  predict  how  many  showers  of  rain  will  fedl  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  we  might  hereafter  be  able  to  make  a  similar  prediction  as  r^aids 
thunderstorms.  But  has  the  progress  of  science  in  these  matters  hitherto 
been  of  this  hind  f  If  not,  may  not  science  advance  indefinitely  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  duty  of  prayer  ?  And  has  not  the  progress  of 
the  majority  of  sciences  actually  been  of  this  kind  ? 

Believe  me  yours  veiy  truly, 

H.  L.  Mansbl. 

Some  of  Dr.  Posey's  own   remarks  also  are  well  worth 
quoting : — 

I  may  say  freely  that  I  do  not  see  that  anything  more  has  been  discovered 
than  certain  proximate  causes  and  effects,  or  some  larger  physical  laws,  which, 
although  they  minister  in  their  different  ways  to  our  well-being,  yet^  in 
their  incalculable  compass  of  variation,  do  not,  in  the  least,  account  for 
those  changes  that  most  affect  us.  Thus,  believing,  as  scientific  men  inform 
us,  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain,  which  fieills  in  the  year  in  a  given 
place,  does  not  much  vary,  and  that  Uie  winds,  from  the  different  quarters, 
in  each  year  blow  in  much  the  same  proportions ;  yet  they  are  not  these 
general  laws,  which  affect  those  things,  upon  which  plenty  or  fiunine,  health 
or  disease,  depend.  A  concentration  of  rain  or  its  absence,  unii^nrious  at 
other  times,  would  ruin  seed-time  or  harvest  Locusts,  or  perhaps  cholei% 
may  be  brought  at  one  time  by  winds  which  in  other  parts  of  the  year,  or 
in  successive  years,  might  be  even  beneficial  The  growth  of  spiing-com 
in  our  climate  depends,  we  are  told,  upon  a  nice  adjustment  of  fine  weather 
and  showers.  And  yet  some  of  us  remember  a  spring  when,  scaioelj  any 
autumn  com  having  been  sown  (on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  season, 
which  was  continued  or  renewed  in  the  spring)  just  at  the  very  last  we  had 
exactly  that  succession  of  dry  weather  and  rain  which  was^needed.  This  was 
one  only  of  several  successive  seasons  in  which,  at  the  moment  of  extreme 
necessity,  God  gave  us  the  weather  which  we  needed.  And  yet  they  ate,  most 
of  all,  these  minute  variations,  which  are,  as  yet,  perfectly  unaccountable  by 
science.  All  the  proximate  causes  and  effects  of  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  no  more  interrupted,  t/,  as  most  of  us  believe,  they  are  regulated  hf 
(he  immediaU  Will  of  Qod  direding  and  dispensing  ihemy  than  the  inherent 
forces,  upon  whose  combination  the  going  of  a  watch,  or  the  motion  ^of  a 
steam-engine,  or  the  discharge  of  cannon,  depends,  are  2^  t^  inJUrposiJbiion  nf 
human  willy  regulating  those  forces  so  that  the  watch  or  the  steamrengine 
should  go  faster  or  slower,  or  the  direction  of  the  steam-engine  or  the  range  of 
the  cannon  should  be  changed. 
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88,  Domini  Nodri  Pii  IX.  Ej^istola  VenerabUi  Fratri  HmnannOy  Archi- 
episcopo  Friburgenny  in  Brugovia. 

BeporU  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

BeporU  of  CaJthoUc  Foor-School  Committee. 

THE  letter  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  addressed,  July  14, 
1864,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Pribourg,  on  the  subject  of 
Elementary  Education,  is  one  that  may  well  be  treasured 
by  those  who  are  interested  or  engaged  in  this  most  di£Scult 
work.  In  a  small  compass  it  embraces  whatever  is  needful 
to  furnish  them  at  all  times  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Church 
on  this  important  matter,  and  may  serve  them  as  the  surest  of 
guides  in  any  perplexities  that  may  arise. 
^  Before  procledkig  to  quote  two  passages,  to  which  we  wish 
more  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we 
will  bid  them  bear  in  mind  that  primary  or  elementary  schools 
are  the  subject  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  object  of  it  is  to 
deplore  the  introduction  of  a  purely  secular  scheme  of  educa* 
tion  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  by  the  Government  of 
the  country.  Alluding,  then,  to  this  class  of  schools  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  writes  :— 

In  these  [elementary]  schools  religious  teaching  especially  ought  to  occupy 
such  a  principal  and  dominant  position  in  the  instruction  and  education 
there  received,  that  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  imparted  in 
them  to  the  young  should  be  manifestly  a  mere  accessory  to  it. 

These  words  convey  to  us  the  position  which  the  Church 
has  ever  desired  Christian  doctrine  to  hold  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  of  society. 
We  must,  however,  at  the  same  time  remember  that  whilst 
enforcing  thjs  point,  she  has  at  all  times  been  foremost  in 
founding  and  encouraging  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  following  words  of  the  Holy 
Father  : — 

Wherefore  the  Church,  which  founded  these  [elementary]  schools  has 
always  fostered  them  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence,  and  regarded 
them  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  her  ecclesiastical  authority  and  rule  ;  and 
every  kind  of  severance  of  them  from  the  Church  brings  with  it  the  greatest 
injury  to  the  Church  herself  and  to  these  schools. 
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Avowing,  then,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  present 
article  is  intended  to  be  in  strictest  conformity  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  words  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  existing 
state  of  popular  education  in  England  ;  to  discuss  what 
progress  we  are  making  therein;  to  see  where  we  are 
deficient,  and  to  suggest,  in  humble  submission  to  those  in 
authority,  such  means  as  we  think  might  be  used  to  further 
its  advancement. 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  large 
towns  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  Catholic  children 
who  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  instruction.  They  grow 
up  in  a  lawless  and  vagabond  state,  and  not  only  sink,  in  the 
scale  of  labour,  to  the  lowest  level  of  society,  but  they 
moreover  too  often,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  educa- 
tion, add  to  the  number  on  our  calendars  of  indictments, 
and  fill  the  walls  of  our  prisons  and  reformatory  schools. 
Very  much  is  at  the  present  time  being  done  in  favour  of  our 
criminal  and  abandoned  classes,  and  with  our  whole  heart  we 
wish  every  such  efibrt  God  speed  and  success.  It  has,  how- 
ever, often  come  home  to  us  to  think,  whether  a  jGeir  less 
amount  of  energy  and  wealth,  if  expended  in  aiding  our 
ordinary  parochial  schools,  might  not  effect  greater  good;  and 
on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  more  long-sighted  and  wiser  policy,  whilst  we 
are  energetically  engaged  in  reclaiming  the  &llen,  also  to  be 
straining  every  nerve  to  preserve  our  youth  from  ike  dangers 
and  temptations  to  which  ignorance  and  neglected  education 
will  inevitably  expose  them. 

On  all  sides  around  us  the  work  of  the  education  of  the  people 
is  being  vigorously  pressed  forward.  Statesmen  urge  that  the 
education  of  the  masses  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  State;  and 
upon  this  principle  a 'parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  edaoation 
is  yearly  voted,  to  which  all  have  a  claim;  and  this  grant  is 
dispensed  with  such  impartiality  and  justice  that  we  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what  principle  an  objection  can 
be  raised  to  connection  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  by  which  this  large  sum  voted  by  Parliament  is 
administered.  As  the  work  of  elementary  education  is  thus 
occupying  all  minds,  it  is  essential  that  we,  as  Catholics, 
should  be  specially  on  the  alert,  for  our  members  are  com- 
posed of  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  labouring  and 
poorer  classes,  for  whom  this  parliamentary  grant  is  destined. 
It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  its  object  being — (1)  to  assist  education 
generally,  and  (2)  that  it  might  be  the  accredited  agent  betnfreen 
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the  Committee  of  Goancil  on  Education  and  the  Catholic  body. 
During  these  years  very  much  has  been  done;  the  number 
of  our  schools  ha*s  been  greatly  increased^  a  better  class  of 
teachers  both  male  and  female  has  been  created,  and  up  to  the 
year  1863,  when  the  revised  Code  of  Education  was  introduced, 
the  condition  of  our  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  was 
rapidly  improving.  Under  the  new  code,  education  has,  for 
the  time  at  least,  received  a  most  serious  check,  and  one  of 
our  most  important  duties  is  to  face  and  use  every  means 
within  our  reach  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  are  around  us. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
that  the  state  of  our  schools  for  girls  and  infants  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  our  schools  for  boys.  This  is  beyond 
doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  various  teaching  com- 
munities embrace  a  number  of  ladies  who  are  highly  educated, 
and  who,  from  motives  of  charity,  devote  themselves  and  their 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  This  same  fact  has  also 
enabled  us  to  establish  a  training  school  for  female  teachers, 
which  at  least  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  any  other  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is,  in  truth,  so  perfectly  organized  that 
it  may  &irly  be  pronounced  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  state,  however,  of  our  girls'  and  infants'  schools  is  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  our  boys'  schools  in  no  sense 
correspond  with  them.  We  are  here  met  by  difficulties  which 
seem  to  be  well-nigh  insurmountable.  Yet  they  must  be  over- 
come, unless  we  are  contented  to  lx>se  the  ground  we  have 
gained  within  the  last  years,  and  to  abide  under  the  stigma 
that  Catholic  education  for  boys  is  inferior  to  that  provided  for 
them  by  the  Protestants  around  us. 

Our  difficalties  are  many ;  but  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  abso- 
lutely the  greatest,  is  that  of  procuring  suitable  masters.  It  is 
true  that,  as  with  the  female,  so  with  the  male  sex,  a  number 
are  called  by  God  to  a  closer  union  with  Him,  and  to  devote 
themselves  more  entirely  to  Him  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 
The  same  spirit,  however,  which  fits  a  man  to  become  a  patient 
and  self-denying  schoolmaster  also  fits  him  to  become  a  priest ; 
and  whereas,  in  the  case  of  women,  the  most  highly  educated, 
noble,  and  most  gifted  of  their  sex  can  have  no  higher  aim 
than  to  become  religious  in  various  orders,  with  men  it  is 
different,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  priesthood,  not  only  as 
being  the  more  honourable  and  noble  position  for  themselves, 
but  also  as  the  means  of  enabUng  them  to  do  a  work  for  souls 
which  is  higher  and  more  beneficial  to  others. 

It  is  true  that  reUgious  congregations  of  men  exist  whose 
members  do  not  aspire  to  the  priestiiood,  and  who  devote 
tiiemselves  to  the  education  of  youth.     But  these,  although  in 
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their  measure  and  degree  they  assist  in  the  work  before  us^  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  general  requirements^  and 
our  poor  Catholic  boys  must  be  at  at  a  terrible  disadvantage 
until  we  are  able  to  produce  a  staff  of  well-trained  secular 
masters  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  our  want.  Although 
the  estimates  as  to  the  exact  numbers  are  conflicting  and 
various^  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted — 

(1)  That  there  is  a  large  number  of  our  Catholic  children 
who  are  not  under  any  instruction. 

(2)  That  this  number  comprises  a  larger  proportion  of  boys 
than  of  girls ;  and  the  main  problem,  as  it  seems  to  us^  which 
we  have  to  solve,  is  how  we  can  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  how  the  children  themselves  can  be 
persuaded  to  come. 

It  is  not  so  much  new  schools  that  we  stand  in  need  of  as  to 
fill  the  schoolrooms  which  already  exist,  for  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  we  have  buildings  capable  of  containing  a 
far  larger  number  of  children  than  are  in  actual  attendance. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  distance  of  a  schoolroom  from 
the  children's  homes  is,  in  most  cases,  the  cause  of  their 
absence,  unless  in  the  case  of  infants  and  very  young  children. 
The  real  reason  that  they  neglect  school  is  either  that  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  benefits  of  education,  or  that  they  are  aware 
that  the  instruction  given  in  some  neighbouring  Protestant 
school  is  of  a  higher  class;  and,  in  consequence,  go  there, 
to  their  own  fearful  spiritual  detriment,  and  at  the  risk  of  even 
losing  their  faith. 

Our  conviction  is  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to 
improve  the  instruction  given  in  Catholic  schools,  and  specially 
in  those  for  boys,  as  experience  proves  that  well-taught 
schools  are  sure  to  fill,  whereas  the  average  attendance  invari- 
ably falls  off  in  such  schools  as,  from  a  change  of  master, 
become  less  efficiently  conducted.  This  object  can  only  be 
attained— 

(1)  By  the  production  of  a  body  of  efficient  and  well- 
trained  masters ;  and  (2)  by  paying  them  such  salaries  as  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  respectable  position,  and  induce 
them  to  continue  the  occupation  of  teachers.  Although  we 
have  no  great  desire  to  raise  the  educational  stands^  of 
our  elementary  schools,  we  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  primary  subjects  should  be  carefully  and 
solidly  taught  in  them ;  experience,  moreover,  proves  that  the 
instruction  conveyed  in  our  best  schools  of  this  class,  although 
very  simple,  is  sufficient  to  fit  lads,  not  only  to  become  pupil- 
teachers,  but  also  to  fill  the  lower  class  of  situations  as  clerks^ 
whether  in  mercantile  houses  or  for  the  Civil  Service,  as  well 
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as  to  obtain  such  scholarships  as  have  of  late  years  been  offered 
by  the  Government  to  the  apprentices  of  engineers  and  ship- 
wrights in  our  dockyards.  It  seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  boys  should  be  well  and 
solidly  instructed,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  withstand  and 
confute  the  irreligious  and  immoral  arguments  now  so  com- 
monly brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  young  men's 
reading  societies  and  mechanics'  institutes.  The  story  is,  in- 
deed, told  of  an  Irishman  who,  when  assailed  by  a  Methodist 
parson,  said,  '^  I  cannot  answer  you,  but  I  tell  you  what  we 
will  do ;  we  will  make  a  ring,  and,  kneeling  down  in  it,  pray 
that  the  devil  may  come  and  carry  off  the  one  who  is  wrong ; '' 
and  this  story  beautifully  illustrates  the  simple  faith  found 
amongst  our  poor;  nevei*theless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
faith ;  and  this  they  cannot  do  unless  they  are  duly  instructed. 

Our  own  belief  is  that  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  or 
not  to  provide  a  competent  staff  of  masters  for  our  boys,  and 
so  to  procure  their  attendance  at  schools,  must  practically 
turn  upon  the  inducements  we  are  able  to  offer  young  men 
who  have  an  inclination  for  the  work  of  teaching,  to  embrace 
the  profession  of  teachers.  The  life  is  an  arduous  one,  and 
calls  upon  them  for  considerable  self-sacrifice;  so  much  so 
that,  should  we  be  able  to  offer  them  emolument  equal  to  that 
obtainable  by  young  men  in  corresponding  positions,  they  will 
still  require  a  special  taste  for  their  work,  to  enable  them  to 
be  energetic  and  persevering  in  it.  It  may  not  here  be  out  of 
place  to  suggest  to  our  readers  that  the  position  of  a  master  is 
very  different  from  that  of  a  mistress.  The  latter  does  not 
necessarily  look  forward  to  remaining  permanently  as  a  teacher. 
The  training  she  has  received  has  very  considerably  raised  her 
in  the  social  scale,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  after- 
position  of  a  number  of  mistresses  has  been  vastly  improved 
by  the  education  they  have  received  in  our  training  schools. 
So  also  with  respect  to  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  as 
pupil-teachers ;  to  girls  of  firom  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  there  are  comparatively  very  few  situations  open,  and  the 
stipend  they  can  obtain,  although  sometimes  very  small,  is 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  calling  of  teachers. 

With  masters  the  case  is  not  the  same :  a  boy  firom  thirteen 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  is  able,  as  an  errand  boy  or  in  any 
humble  position,  to  earn  as  much  or  more  than  he  can  as  a 
pupil-teacher ;  for,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
his  stipend  is  not  more  than  four  shillings  a  week  for  the  first 
year,  with  a  rise  of  a  shilling  a  week  during  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years ;  and,  should  he  persevere  and  enter  the  training 
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school^  he  mast  find  the  means  to  provide  himself  with 
clothes  and  books^  as  well  as  a  home  during  the  vacations  for 
the  two  years  he  is  under  training.  These  facts  are  also  true 
with  respect  to  our  female  students ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  a  yoimg  woman 
costs  far  less  than  that  of  a  man  at  the  same  age^  and  that  the 
woman,  whether  or  not  she  was  being  trained,  wt)uld,  unless 
in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  servant,  be  unable  for  the  most 
part  to  procure  other  occupation. 

Past  experience  has  proved  that  the  inducements  to  young 
men  to  become  schoolmasters  are  far  from  sufficient,  and  at 
present,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  mistrust  created  by  the 
change  of  system  under  the  Revised  Code  of  Education,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  masters'  salaries  have  been  considerably 
diminished  under  the  new  regulations,  the  dearth  of  candi- 
dates for  training  is  such,  that  unless  some  means  can  be 
devised  to  increase  their  number,  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fear  lest  our  only  male  training  school  will 
have  to  be  closed,  and  thus  a  most  cruel  blow  given  to  the 
education  of  our  poor  Catholic  boys  who  are  already  so  inade- 
quately provided  for.  What  seems  to  us  to  be  an  undoubted 
fact  is,  (1)  that  in  order  to  bring  our  boys  to  school  we  must 
ofier  them  the  means  of  sound  and  solid  instruction,  and  (2) 
that  this  can  only  be  attained  by  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  a  stafi"  of  well-educated  and  duly  trained  masters.    . 

The  means  to  attain  both  these  objects  are  within  our  grasp. 
Our  male  training  school  is  in  existence,  and  if  in  a  langmshing 
condition,  it  is  because  our  ordinary  schools  do  not  provide 
subjects  for  training,  either  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  properly 
prepared  to  pass  the  examination  for  admission.  Let,  how- 
ever, these  difficulties  be  overcome,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  stafi"  of  teachers  will  be  sent  forth,  who  by  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  for  boys,  will  do  their 
part  to  remove,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  greatest  of  our  present 
embarrassments  in  the  matter  of  popular  education. 

It  is  however  of  absolute  necessity  that  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  that  to  induce 
worthy  men  to  become  masters,  the  rate  of  payment  must  be 
such  as  to  afford  them  a  proper  maintenance,  to  enable  them 
to  marry,  and  to  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  the  future ; 
the  more  so  as  their  life  is  a  most  arduous  one,  and  in  con- 
sequence very  trying  to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
we  must  remember  that  by  the  employment  of  such  masters, 
not  only  shall  we  raise  the  tone  and  standard  of  our  schoolB, 
but  we  shall  be  entitled  to  our  share  in  the  parliamentary 
grant,  which  will  go  very  far  towards  meeting  half  the  cost  m 
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education.  The  mcmey  that  can  be  earned  by  connection  with 
Government  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  best  arguments  to 
induce  the  managers  of  our  schools  to  place  their  schools  under 
inspection.  It  is  not,  however,  to  our  mind  a  more  forcible 
inducement  than  the  benefit  procured  by  the  inspection  itself. 
And  without  implying  any  sort  of  mistrust  in  any  quarter,  we 
may  safely  declare  that  all  men  require  to  be  carefully  looked 
after;  that  an  annual  examination  will  act  as  a  spur  upon 
managers,  teachers,  and  children ;  and  that  in  the  same  way 
as  the  merits  of  individuals  and  the  schools  they  have  been 
educated  in,  are  tested  by  public  examinations.  So  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  state  of  our  difierent  schools  will  be 
obtained  by  the  report  of  our  inspectors,  who  are  able  to  com- 
pare them  with  other  schools,  than  could  be  attained  in  any 
other  way. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  urged  that  the  ihstruction  required  by 
our  poor  is  religious  rather  than  secular.  To  this,  however, 
we  would  reply,  that  a  reference  to  the  syllabus  of  examination 
under  the  revised  code  would  at  once  assure  our  readers  that 
its  requirements  are  most  elementary  and  simple,  tod  that  the 
secular  instruction,  as  there  set  forth,  is  not  greater  than  is 
desirable  to  assist  our  poor  children  to  the  attainment  of  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  they  should 
be  able :  (1)  To  read  a  short  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper or  other  modern  narrative ;  (2)  To  write  another  short 
ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  or  other  modem  narrative 
slowly  dictated  once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time ;  (3)  To  do  a 
sum  in  practice  or  bills  of  parcels — is  all  that  the  code  demands 
from  the  highest  class  in  an  inspected  school;  and  nobody  surely 
will  be  disposed  to  condemn  this  as  too  high  a  standard  to  aim 
at !  In  respect  of  religious  instruction,  the  children,  whether 
pupil-teachers  or  ordinary  scholars,  are  left  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  managers  and  teachers  of  their  school,  and  these 
alone  should  be  blamed  if  Christian  doctrine  does  not  take  so 
important  a  position  as  to  cause  all  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion to  become  mere  accessories  to  it.  As  far  as  religious 
instruction  in  inspected  schools  is  concerned,  all  that  the 
Committed  of  Council  requires  is,  that  every  school  aided 
from  the  grant  must  be  either — (a)  a  school  in  connection 
with  some  authorized  religious  denomination,  or  (b)  a  school 
in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are  read 
daily.  Moreover  before  an  inspector  of  Catholic  schools  is 
appointed,  the  Committee  of  Council  consults  the  Catholic 
Poor-School  Committee,  which  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Bishops  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  Catholic  body,  and  provides  by  art.  14 
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of  the  Code,  that  "  the  Inspectors  do  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  instruction,  discipline,  or  management  of  schools,  but 
are  employed  to  verify  the  conditions  on  which  the  grants  are 
made,  to  collect  information,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the 
Committee  of  Council/'  The  Code  further  requires  that  the 
number  of  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  in  inspected 
schools  shall  not  be  less  than  400  throughout  the  year,  and 
that  at  each  of  these  meetings  the  scholars  shall  be  at  least  two 
hom's  under  instruction.  What  portion,  however,  of  this  time 
is  spent  in  religious  and  what  on  secular  instruction,  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  managers  of  the  school. 

We  will  here  further  add,  that,  practically,  the  experience  of 
all  our  inspectors,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  not,  goes  to  prove 
that  reUgious  and  secular  knowledge  ahnost  invariably  run 
parallel,  and  that  a  school  which  obtains  a  favourable  report 
from  the  one  inspector  is  sure  to  do  so  from  the  other. 

Another  argument  urged  against  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  is  that  the  conditions  enacted, 
and  the  technical  formalities  to  be  complied  with,  are  vexatious 
and  troublesome.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we  are  aware  that 
the  poverty  of  many  of  our  missions  makes  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide  suitable  schoolrooms  and  offices;  nevertheless,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Educational  Code  are  not  greater  than  should 
be  aimed  at  in  every  well-regulated  school,  in  order  to  secure 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
implant  in  them  such  habits  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  as 
form  an  essential  part  of  Christian  education. 

So  with  respect  to  the  technical  formalities  of  inspection ; 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  is  true  that  they  are  considerable, 
still  after  the  first  or  second  year  they  oflFer  no  practical  diffi- 
culty, and  can  in  almost  all  cases  be  mainly  attended  to  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  school.  They  are  likewise  of  very 
great  value,  as  they  enable  the  priest  to  have  constantly 
within  his  reach  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of  his 
school ;  and  if  they  give  some  little  trouble,  this  is  surely  far 
more  than  balanced  (1)  by  the  large  grants  they  enable  him  to 
obtain;  and  (2)  by  the  value  of  the  services  of  a  trained 
teacher,  which  must,  we  conclude,  as  a  rule,  secure  for  his 
children  a  more  soUd  and  sound  education  than  could  be 
obtained  under  an  untrained  teacher.  Important  as  it  is  to 
secure  the  Government  grant,  we  repeat  that  it  is  our  most 
deliberate  conviction  that  the  services  of  a  trained  teacher  and 
the  effect  of  the  annual  inspection  are  of  greater  importance, 
and  that  not  to  use  every  effort  to  place  all  our  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  to 
neglect  the  most  important  aid  within  our  reach  to  promote 
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popular  education  by  improving  the  condition  of  our  poor- 
^  schools.  As  comparatively  few  o(  our  readers  will  be  aware  of 
the  amount  of  assistance  we  have  already  received  from  the 
parliamentary  grants  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here 
a  detailed  account  of  the  exact  sums  we  have  obtained^  as  this 
will  at  once  bring  home  to  them  the  importance  of  securing 
such  valuable  aid.  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  1865-66,  p.  lix,  we  find  that  the  sum 
received  by  Catholic  schools  during  the  year  1865  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  amounts  to  £29,646.  16s.  7d.,  which  sum 
represents  between  a  third  and  one-half  the  cost  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  by  whom  these  grants  were  earned.  And 
the  total  sum  received  since  the  year  1849,  when  Catholic 
schools  began  to  share  in  the  grant  for  pubUo  education,  is 
£337,439.  7s.  3d.  up  to  the  end  of  1865.  About  one-tenth  of 
this  sum,  viz.,  £33,988.  13s.  7d.,  has  been  expended  on  the 
training  of  teachers;  and  during  the  period  from  1849 — 1865 
inclusive,  170  male  teachers  and  389  female  teachers  have  been 
supplied  by  our  training  colleges  for  service  in  Catholic  schools. 
The  total  cost  of  training  these  559  teachers  has  amounted  to 
£50,882.  7s.  5d.;  £16,893  13s.  lOd.,  or  rather  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  cost  of  their  training,  having  been  supplied 
by  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  by  the  Government  grant.  There  cannot,  we  think, 
be  any  room  to  doubt  that,  dtiring  the  last  twenty  years,  im- 
mense  progress  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  our  Catholic  poor,  and  that  this  progress  has  been  owing  to 
our  connection  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  this  connection  which  has 
entitled  us  to  the  large  grants  we  have  enumerated,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  supplying  us  with  a  numerous  staff  of 
teachers,  trained  expressly  for  their  work,  and  consequently 
far  more  efficient  than  any  which  previously  existed;  and 
which  has  procured  for  our  schools  the  benefit  of  a  yearly  in- 
spection, which  has  at  once  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions 
of  managers,  teachers,  and  children ;  and  has  thus,  we  believe, 
been  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  great  work  which  has  by 
Gbd^s  grace  been  accomplished. 

We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  attribute  to  our  connection 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  other  advantages 
besides  those  we  have  enumerated,  and  believe  that  it  has  in- 
directly been  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  more  liberal 
feelings  that  are  now  entertained  towards  Catholics  by  the 
legislature  and  the  public  generally.  The  relations  that  have 
been  established  between  this  great  educational  board  and  the 
managers  of  our  poor-schools  have  proved  that  Catholics, 
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although  oppressed  by  an  amount  of  poverty  which  is  un* 
equalled  in  any  other  quarter^  have  sound  and  practioal  views  ^ 
on  education^  and  that  their  schools  for  girls  and  in&nts  ore  as* 
good  as^  if  they  do  not  surpass^  any  in  the  kingdom. 

This  fact  respecting  our  schools  under  female  teadbers  is, 
however,  alas !  far  from  finding  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  our  boys' 
schools ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  object  has  been  to  dr^w 
attention,  sj/mpathy,  and  support. 

If  education  in  the  present  state  of  society  is  most  essen* 
tially  important,  it  is  surely  more  needful  for  boys  than  girls, 
and  it  is  a  disgraceful  anomaly  that  whilst  the  girls  of  poor 
parents  are  receiving  instruction  equal  to,  or  superior,  to  that 
given  in  any  schools  of  the  day,  the  boys  should  be  in  the 
sadly  neglected  state  which  they  but  too  certainly  are. 

The  root  of  this  evil,  we  doubt  not,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
salaries  paid  to  our  schoolmasters  are  perfectly  inadequate, 
(1)  to  support  them  with  the  decency  and  comfort  that  beoomes 
their  position  in  society,  and  (2)  that  in  consequence  of  the 
poor  prospects  held  out  to  masters  very  few  really  intelligent 
and  fit  subjects  for  training  present  themselves. 

Anybody  who  has  followed  the  history  of  our  training  school 
for  male  teachers,  since  its  foundation  in  1849,  must  have  felt 
that  it  has  been  a  source  of  cpntinual  anxiety,  disappointment, 
and  unparalleled  difficulty  to  all  concerned  wiui  it.  The 
Reports  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  bear  testimony  to  this 
fact,  and  their  constant  object  has  been  to  impress  upon  the 
managers  of  our  schools  for  boys,  that  the  labours  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  training  school  are  to  a  great 
extent  rendered  futile  by  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  anmori- 
ties  to  secure  fit  subjects  for  training.  Thus  the  Report  of  last 
year  is  concluded  in  these  words  :— 

In  the  first  Report  of  the  Ooinmittee,  eighteen  yean  ago,  it  is  stated, 
''that  in  the  representations  respecting  the  state  of  poor^schooLi,  which 
reached  the  Committee  from  all  quarters,  nothing  was  more  frequently  de- 
plored than  the  inadequate  supply  of  properly  qualified  teachers."  Tear 
after  year  the  Reports  have  shown  what  has  been  done  to  furnish  this  supply. 
Yet  with  regard  to  our  male  schools,  the  difficulty  has  only  been  partially 
overcome.  We  are  beset  by  one  impediment,  which  year  after  year  recurs. 
In  three  of  the  preceding  five  years,  our  male  training  school,  which  ought 
to  have  at  least  50  students,  has  had  only  29,  30,  and  30  respectively ;  cmd 
last  Christmas,  when  30  candidates  ought  to  have  presented  themselves,  12 
only  appeared,  of  whom  10  succeeded.  Now,  without  a  due  supply  of  students, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  training  school  to  obtain 
success  as  for  a  mill  to  turn  out  stuffs  without  cotton.  The  training  sdiool 
does  not  make  the  students,  any  more  than  the  miU  makos  the  cotton.    Both 
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must  come  from  without.  We  have  all  the  materials  of  success  except  tliis 
one ;  but  this  is  of  absolute  and  primary  need.  If  it  be  not  given,  it  will 
surely  be  unfair  for  those  who  refuse  it  to  cry,  *^  The  training  school  costs 
much  and  produces  little.''  But  the  point  at  issue  is,  wheti^er  our  boys' 
schools  shall  be  properly  taught  or  not ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
whether,  when  training  schools,  and  maintenance,  and  due  teaching  are  pro- 
vided, the  Catholic  body  can  also  give  persons  duly  to  educate  its  male 
population. 

The  state  of  matters  to  which  attention  was  thus  drawn 
last  year  has  been  in  no  way  amended  by  the  result  of  the 
admission  examination  at  Christmas,  The  principal  of  our 
male  training  school  having  been  authorized  by  the  Cathohc 
Poor- School  Committee  to  form  a  preparatory  class  to  get 
men  ready  for  the  examination  in  December,  did  his  utmost 
to  secure  them  by  advertising  the  class,  and  inviting  managers 
of  schools  to  make  suitable  students  known  to  him.  Practically, 
however,  no  class  could  be  formed,  as  only  three  young  men 
expressed  a  wish  to  join  it,  and  when  the  examination  day 
arrived,  only  seventeen  candidates,  including  these  three,  were 
forthcoming,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  so  badly  pre- 
pared, that  out  of  the  seventeen  only  six  were  able  to  pass 
the  examination,  and  these  six  were  all  placed  in  the  second 
class. 

There  are  doubtless  many  reasons  why  such  great  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  providing  the  material  from  which 
Catholic  schoolmasters  may  be  formed.  Amongst  them  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  body  contains  few  of  the  class  of  small 
shopkeepers,  and  better  kind  of  artisan,  whose  children  supply 
apprentices  for  masters  amongst  Protestants.  We  are,  how- 
ever, ourselves  convinced,  that  the  chief  cause  why  our  young 
men  shun  the  office  of  teachers,  is  the  fact  that  our  masters 
are  for  the  most  part  inadequately  remunerated  for  their  ser- 
vices. This  has  been  our  great  difficulty  for  many  years  past, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  the  revised  code,  as  we  hope  to 
show  presently,  the  difficulty  has  been  greatly  increased. 

In  his  Report  for  1858,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  Mr.  Stokes, 
after  giving  a  list  of  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  in  his 
district,  proceeds  as  follows : — 

If  the  female  apprentices  exceed  the  males  in  number,  their  prospects  are 
likewise  brighter.  Many  of  them  reside  with  their  teachers,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  enjoy  such  advantages  as  if  turned  to  good  account  by  industry  on 
their  part  will  secure  scholarships  at  the  end  of  their  service.  Then  again, 
they  have  in  the  midst  of  them  an  admirable  training  college,  where  they 
may  pass  the  scholarship  examination,  and  if  successful,  may  acoquire  a 
thorough  preparation  for  their  future  calling. 
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The  fate  of  the  lads  is  strikingly  different.  With  fewer  home  adfantages, 
with  clothing  barely  decent,  and  scarcely  any  books  ;  none  of  them  live  with 
their  masters  (who,  indeed,  have  not  houses  fit  to  receive  them),  and  many  are 
put  through  a  superficial  and  perfunctory  course  of  study.  Such  as,  in  spite  of 
all  drawbacks,  desire  to  compete  for  scholarships,  are  expected  at  their  own 
charge  to  face  a  journey  of  200  miles,  with  the  discouraging  alternative  before 
them,  of  either  returning  at  once  defeated  and  disgraced,  or  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  of  going  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  same  long  road  during 
the  summer  holidays  without  any  increase  in  their  resources.  For  the 
majority  it  is  simply  impossible  that  they  should  overcome  these  difficulties. 
They  must  stop  short  The  apprenticeship  will  be  a  positive  ii^juiyto 
them,  and  the  sums  drawn  on  their  account  from  the  parliamentaiy  gnmt 
will  be  wholly  wasted. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  wealthy  and  liberal  supporters  of  Boman  Gatholic 
education  should  bestow  their  serious  attention  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  boy's  schools.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  see  the  bulk  of  the 
boys  grow  up  either  imeducated,  or  educated  in  Protestant  schools,  they 
must  improve  the  master^s  position.  His  inadequate  salary  must  be  raised, 
and  a  suitable  house  provided  for  his  accommodation.  From  these  measures 
alone  immediate  amelioration  might  be  expected.  Trained  masters,  of  at- 
tainment, energy,  and  self-respect  would  no  longer  reject  the  schools  ;  and 
judicious  fathers  of  families,  seeing  the  teacher^s  profession  respectable  and 
remunerative,  would  offer  their  sons  for  apprenticeship.  Thus  we  at  onoe 
gain  masters  and  apprentices. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee have  granted  a  mileage  to  students  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  the  examination  of  admission  to  Hammersmith ;  but 
with  this  one  exception  we  are  now  in  as  bad,  if  not  in  a  worse 
position,  than  we  were  when  Mr.  Stokes  penned  this  report 
with  respect  to  the  masters  of  our  schools  for  boys. 

Under  the  old  code  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
received  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  certain 
portions  of  their  salary  in  the  shape  of  what  was  denominated 
an  augmentation  grant,  and  from  gratuities  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  their  pupil-teachers.  This  augmentation  in  the  case 
of  masters  varied  from  £15  to  £30,  and  in  that  of  mistresses 
from  £10  to  £20 ;  and  as  gratuities  for  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers  the  master  or  mistress  received  £5  for  one  pupil- 
teacher,  £9  if  they  had  two  apprentices,  and  £]  2  when  they 
had  three.  Moreover,  under  the  old  code  a  certain  number 
of  teachers  were  entitled,  after  a  long  service,  to  a  retiring 
pension;  and  this,  although  but  comparatively  few  were 
allowed  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  the  pension-Ust, 
was  a  source  of  hope  to  all. 

Under  the  revised  code  this  class  of  grants  has  been  entirely 
done  away  with.    No  personal  payments,  whether  to  teachers 
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or  apprentices^  are  any  longer  made ;  but  in  the  place  of  all 
previous  distribution  a  general  grant  is  given^  which  is 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  of  our  elementary 
schools. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  general 
working  of  the  revised  code,  which,  from  many  points  of  view, 
has,  we  believe,  been  beneficial;  nevertheless  we  are  convinced 
that  in  some  respects  it  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  cause  of  elemen- 
tary education,  and  was  especially  so  in  respect  of  the  manner  it 
dealt  with  teachers.  The  two  capitation  grants  under  the  new 
code  were  doubtless  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  all  previous 
sources  of  income,  whether  to  schools  or  teachers,  ana  if  loss, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  had  to  be  sustained  under  its  opera- 
tion, that  loss,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  shared  in  equal 
proportion  by  all  who  were  affected  by  the  change  of  system. 
Practically,  however,  we  believe  that  such  has  not  been  the 
case ;  and  the  loss  has  in  too  n^ny  cases  been  allowed  to 
fall  mainly  upon  the  teaching  staff  employed  in  our  elementary 
schools.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  most  serious,  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Stokes  attests,  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  male  pupil- 
teachers  and  candidates  for  the  training  school  was  very  great 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  it  has  become  far  greater  since  the 
revised  code  came  into  work. 

We  are  ourselves  convinced  that  the  poverty  of  the  clergy, 
our  missions,  and  the  Catholic  body  as  a  whole,  is  the  true 
reason  why  our  masters  are  so  inadequately  paid.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  cannot  be  roused  by  the  danger  of  our  position  to 
make  some  vigorous  effort  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  it,  we 
shall  inevitably,  before  many  years  have  passed,  find  ourselves 
without  any  institution  for  the  training  of  Catholic  masters 
for  elementary  schools,  and  our  boys  will  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  greater  disadvantage  than  they  are  in  even  now,  un- 
satisfactory as  is  their  present  condition;  for  it  is  surely  a 
most  abnormal  state  of  things  that  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Catholic  body  should  be  composed,  as  they  at  present  are, 
of  well-taught  women  and  ignorant  men.  Can  it  indeed 
be  doubted  that  education  is  more  essentially  necessary  for 
men  than  for  women  ?  Yet  the  state  of  our  elementary  schools 
would  go  to  prove  that  Catholics  think  otherwise ;  and  we  most 
earnestly  call  upon  men  of  influence,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  to  face  this  most  important  and,  difficult  question,  and 
to  try  to  devise  means  of  bettering  our  condition. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  must  be  a  great  social  mischief  to  have 
our  girls  well  educated  and  our  boys  neglected,  as,  amongst 
other  inconveniences  caused  by  it,  it  induces  our  women, 
when  they  desire  to  marry,  to  look  down  upon  men  in  their 
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own  position^  and  the  men  are  in  consequence  driven  to  find 
wives  in  a  class  of  society  lower  than  their  own^  and  are  thus 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  comparative  abasement. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  expose  the  difficulties  of  a 
position,  but  quite  another  matter  to  suggest  or  carry  out 
remedies  for  such  difficulties,  and  if  we  presume  to  make  any 
suggestion,  we  do  so  with  hesitation  and  in  the  most  humble 
submission  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  our  difficulty  in 
procuring  (1)  a  sufficient  number  of  youths  well  qualified  and 
desirous  to  become  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  and  (2) 
the  means  to  pay  our  masters  such  adequate  salaries  as  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  a  decent  position  in  society^  and  so 
retain  their  services. 

Amongst  other  items  of  reduction  under  the  revised  code 
was  a  personal  allowance  of  £4  during  their  first  year  and  £6 
during  their  second  year  to  queen's  scholars,  as  they  were 
formerly  designated,  of  the  first  class.  This  sum  was  given  to 
enable  students  in  training  colleges  to  provide  themselves 
with  books,  clothes,  and  other  personal  expenses  during  their 
term  of  residence.  The  sum  in  itself  was  not  great,  but  it  was 
a  most  invaluable  assistance  to  poorer  youths,  such  as  almost 
all  our  Catholic  lads  are ;  and  the  loss  of  it  has,  we  have  no 
doubt,  been  the  cause  why  several  have  been  unable  to  enter 
the  training  school. 

Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  most  desirable  thing  that  a 
corresponding  sum  should  be  supplied  to  our  students  in 
training,  either  from  the  funds  of  the  Catholic  Poor^School 
Committee  or  some  diocesan  fund ;  and  might  we  not  fiirther 
suggest  til  at  in  the  case  of  those  who  come  from  a  distance  the 
same  mileage  should  be  allowed  them  when  returning  home  for 
the  summer  vacation,  as  has  already  been  granted  them  to  come 
to  the  examination  for  admission  ? 

The  case  of  the  masters  is  one  of  much  more  difficulty; 
and  yet  on  this  our  supply  of  students  will  also  greatly  turn. 
If,  as  Mr.  Stokes  said  in  his  Beport,  their  salaries  at  the  time 
he  wrote  were  inadequate,  they  are  even  more  so  now,  as  they 
have  been  considerably  reduced  since  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  code.  How  they  are  to  be  raised  it  is  difficult  to  see ; 
raised,  however,  they  must  be,  or  we  shall  never  improve  the 
condition  of  our  schools  for  boys.  We  have  not  unfrequentlv 
heard  it  urged  that  already  our  schoolmasters  are  as  wdl 
paid,  and  in  some  cases  better  paid  than  our  priests.  From 
this  fact,  however,  we  do  not  see  how  any  argument  can  be 
drawn  against  increasing,  if  possible,  the  schoolmaster'a 
salary.     The  position  of  a  priest  and  a  master  are  totally 
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different.  The  priest,  by  his  ordination,  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  not  for  gain,  but  as  a  means  to  attain  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection.  The  master,  however,  is  quite 
differently  placed.  He  embraces  his  calling  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  to  enable  him  not  only  to  maintain  himself,  but, 
further,  to  marry — ^for  in  most  cases  we  think  it  very  desir- 
able that  our  schoolmasters  should  be  married, — and  to  bring 
up  a  family;  and  unless  he  is  enabled  to  do  Uiis,  we  shall  be 
in  constant  danger  of  having  our  best  masters  betake  them« 
selves  to  other  more  lucrative  occupations. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  larger  dioceses  a  special 
fund  might  be  raised  to  augment  the  salaries  of  masters  in 
such  missions  as  could  not  provide  a  proper  sum  from  local 
resources.  Or,  again,  the  masters  might  be  encouraged  and 
aided  in  the  formation  of  a  benefit  club,  to  help  &em  in 
sickness,  and  provide  them  with  pensions  after  a  certain 
length  of  service ;  or  they  nught  be  assisted  to  insure  their 
lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  ^milies ;  the  more  so,  as  their 
profession  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  trying  one  to  health  and 
strength.  We  moreover  believe  that  much  may  be  achieved 
by  bringing  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  the  tianagers  of 
our  schools  for  boys,  and  are  convinced  that  if  once  it  comes 
to  be  generally  felt  that  the  salaries  of  our  masters  are  so 
inadequate  as  to  offer  no  inducement  to  young  men  to  em- 
brace the  career  of  teachers,  every  available  means  will  be 
used  to  apply  a  remedy  to  so  great  an  evil. 

Under  the  old  code,  the  augmentation  to  the  salary  of 
teachers,  together  with  the  gratuities  granted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  pupil-teachers,  formed  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease to  the  means  of  a  master  or  mistress ;  one  too  which, 
as  it  was  provided  directly  by  the  pubUc  treasury,  was  not 
so  much  taken  into  account  by  the  managers  of  their  schools. 
Under  the  revised  code,  the  double  capitation  grant  on  the 
average  attendance  and  the  one  payable  on  examination,  were 
intended  to  supply  for  all  former  grants,  and  in  many  cases 
have ,  actually  fully  equalled  what  could  be  obtained  under 
the  old  system.  Nevertheless,  the  salaries  of  teachers  have 
been  very  much  lowered  under  the  new  code,  a  result  brought 
about  in  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  by  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  grant  which  was  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained under  the  present  system.  We  think  that  we  state  the 
matter  fairly  when  we  say  that  a  good  school  will  suffer  little 
or  no  loss  under  the  new  system  of  grants ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
many  schools  have,  we  are  told,  been  benefited  by  the  change. 
Such  being  the  case,  would  it  be  more  than  fair  to  give  the 
teacher  as  good  a  salary  under  the  present  system  of  grants 
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as  he  used  to  receive  under  the  old  regulations,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  fixed  annual  sum,  or  by  making  his  income  depend 
on  the  success  of  his  school,  giving  him  as  part  of  his  salary  a 
portion  of  the  grant  earned  by  the  children  at  the  examination  ? 
We  also  believe  that  our  pupil-teachers  would  be  more  care- 
fully taught  if  their  masters  and  mistresses  received  some 
addition  to  their  salary,  contingent  on  the  success  of  the 
pupil  at  the  annual  examination. 

That  the  salaries  of  Catholic  masters  have  become  lower  of 
late  is  incontestable.  Thus,  referring  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  we  find  that  in  1864-5 
the  average  salary  taken  upon  94  masters  from  all  sources  of 
income  was  £88.  10s.  6d, ;  and  that  of  these  94,  34  were  pro- 
vided with  house-rent  free.  From  the  Report,  however,  of 
1865-6,  we  find  that  the  average  salary  taken  upon  125 
masters  is  £74.  ISs.  8d.,  and  that  40  are  provided  with  house 
accommodation.  These  figures  show  an  average  falling  off  of 
nearly  £14  upon  the  salary  of  each  master — a  point  to  which 
we  would  draw  particular  attention. 

That  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  apprentice  their  boys, 
and  of  boys  to  wish  to  become  teachers  has  been  greater  of 
late  is  also  testified  by  the  same  reports ;  for  we  find  that, 
whereas  in  1863  the  number  of  Catholic  male  pupil-teachers  in 
England  and  Wales  was  218,  in  1864  it  had  fallen  to  186,  and 
in  1865  to  160.  This  decrease  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  the  pupil-teacher  class  is  the  main  one  from  which  our 
training  school  can  be  fed,  and  future  masters  supplied ;  and, 
should  this  fail,  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  draw 
fit  students  for  training  from  any  other  source. 

What  we  have  written  seems  to  us  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 
our  readers  of  the  exceeding  danger  in  which  our  schools  for 
boys  are  at  this  time  placed,  of  falling  back  into  a  state  of  in- 
efficiency, such  iEis  they  were  in  some  eighteen  years  since, 
when  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  and  improving  the  education  offered 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes.  It  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  of 
the  day,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
state  of  poverty  by  which  we  are  on  all  sides  met ;  and  on  the 
other,  we  find  that,  to  raise  our  boys'  schools  to  a  higher 
standard,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  devise  means  to  increase 
the  emoluments  of  those  employed  to  teach  them.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  substantiate  by  figures  each  assertion  we  have 
made,  and  commend  the  subject  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  those  who  are  in  a  position  enabling  them  authoritatively  to 
propose  some  spheme  of  ameudment ;  while  at  the  same  time 
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we  would  urge  upon  others  to  support  whatever  is  so  proposed, 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger  by  which  the  male  portion  of  our 
population  are  threatened  of  being  deprived  even  more  than 
ever  of  the  means  of  a  sound  and  Christian  instruction. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  we  have 
been  advocating  the  cause  of  our  boys  alone,  and  have  said 
little  for  our  girls  and  infants.  To  this,  however,  we  reply 
that  our  girls  and  infants  are  already  not  only  far  better  cared 
for  than  our  boys,  but  that  we  moreover  believe  them  to  be 
well  supplied  with  the  means  of  instruction.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  owing  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
by  which  so  many  of  our  teaching  communities  of  women  are 
actuated.  For  the  girls  and  infants,  therefore,  we  have  no 
fear,  for  they  are  cared  for  by  the  highest  class  of  teachers, 
who  serve  in  them  their  Lord  and  Master,  to  whom  they  are 
consecrated.  So  with  respect  to  secular  teachers  for  eirls 
and  infants,  we  are  adequately  supplied  from  our  training  school 
at  Liverpool,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  reason  for  fear. 

Even  in  past  years,  when  the  work  of  education  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  under 
the  old  system,  it  often  came  home  to  us  to  think,  as  we  are 
aware  it  did  to  many  coucemed  with  elementary  instruction, 
that  too  little  was  done  for  male,  in  comparison  to  what  was 
done  for  female  teachers.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
respect  to  pupil-teachers,  who,  whether  male  or  female, 
received  the  same  stipends,  although  the  assistance  given 
under  the  old  minutes  to  mistresses  was  only  two-thirds  of 
that  given  to  masters.  Under  the  revised  code,  girls  and 
boys  are  placed  in  every  respect  on  a  perfect  equality  in 
regard  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  although  all  concerned 
with  elementary  education  are  aware  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  girls^school  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  a  boys' 
school.  Girls,  too,  are  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
school ;  are  more  ready  in  answering  when  under  examination, 
and  in  consequence  more  easily  earn  the  sum  dependent  upon 
it.  And  the  single  fact  of  their  being  able  to  earn  equal  grants 
would  put  girls  at  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  boys. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  conscious  of  not  having  put  forward, 
the  claims  of  our  poor  Catholic  boys  with  the  force  their  im- 
portance demands.  We  would  gladly  have  seen  their  cause 
advocated  by  one  more  skilled  and  powerful.  If,  however, 
the  little  we  have  said,  and  the  facts  we  have  brought  forward, 
lead  others  to  think  and  act  more  vigorously  in  the  matter,  our 
aim  is  gained,  which  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  threatening  evils  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  one  which  it  behoves  us  to  exert  every 
energy  to  meet  and  overcome. 
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Art.  III.— new    AMERICA. 

New  Avicrica.    By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.    With  lUnstratidns  and 
original  Photographs.    2  vols.     Hurst  &  Blackett.     1867. 

MR.  HEPWORTH  DIXON'S  "New  America'^  promises 
to  be  as  decidedly  the  book  of  travels  of  the  present  season 
as  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  "Albert  Nyanza''  was  that  of  the  last; 
although,  except  in  being  by  keen  observers  and  able  writers, 
they  have  hardly  a  point  of  resemblance.  The  special  interest 
of  the  volumes  now  before  us  lies  in  those  parts  which  treat  of 
the  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  America.  These 
so  much  throw  all  others  into  the  shade  that,  although  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  personal  narrative  is  highly  interesting  and 
excellently  told,  and  although  the  comparatively  few  remarks 
upon  strictly  political  subjects  are  both  able  and  important,  we 
think  he  would  have  done  well  had  he  published  them  in  a 
separate  work,  and  confined  himself  in  this  to  explain,  even 
more  fully  than  he  has  (what  is  least  known  in  England,  and 
in  itself  incomparably  the  most  interesting  and  important), 
the  social,  moral,  and  religious  state  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  day. 

That  they  are  the  scene  of  a  great  experiment  in  polities 
has  long  been  felt.  But,  compared  with  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  experiment  to  which  it  has  given  occasion,  that  experi- 
ment sinks  into  insignificance.  We  have  here  set  before  out 
eyes  what  the  Protestant  reformation  does  when  left,  under 
circumstances  in  many  respects  exceptionally  favourable,  to 
work  itself  out  to  its  natural  results. 

The  origin  and  past  history  of  the  United  States  have  been 
in  many  respects  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  countrv  on 
earth.  That  is  the  only  country  in  which  Protestantism  has  been 
intimately  mingled  with  the  original  seeds  of  the  national 
life.  The  founders  of  that  nation  were  men  for  whom  (abstract- 
ing for  a  moment  from  our  consideration  the  question  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Protestantism)  one  cannot  but  feel 
admiration  and  reverence.  They  were,  in  the  merely  natural 
order,  the  purest  and  most  characteristic  specimens  of  a  race 
which,  by  the  general  testimony  even  of  its  rivals,  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  gifted  on  earth.  When  they  went  out  to 
found  a  new  world,  that  race  had  attained  in  many  respects 
its  highest  distinction ;  the  hardy  mariners  who  laid  the  Ibun- 
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dations  of  our  maritime  greatness  were  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  world ;  Shakespeare  was  just  dead ;  Bacon  was  in  the 
full  ripeness  of  his  powers;  Milton  was  basking  in  the 
sunny  dreams  of  youthful  poetry.  Of  the  nation,  such  as  it 
then  was,  the  founders  of  the  new  people  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  cream.  In  striking  contrast  to  ordinary 
emigrants,  they  were  neither  needy  exiles,  seeking  in  a 
new  world  wealth  and  comforts  unattainable  at  home;  nor 
adventurous  youths  courting  danger  for  the  sake  of  excite- 
ment>  nor  men  weary  of  the  restraints  of  law,  and  bent  tfpon 
license.  They  were  well-to-do,  orderly,  disciplined  men  and 
women,  of  whose  very  soiils  deep  religious  convictions  had 
become  the  vital  principle.  For  those  convictions  they  deli- 
berately sacrificed  comforts,  friends,  and  country,  to  found  for 
themselves  in  distant  wildernesses  a  new  society,  to  which  reli- 
gion should  give  its  whole  form ;  those  convictions,  moreover, 
rested  upon  Holy  Scripture,  deeply  studied  and  pondered;  and 
interpreted,  without  doubt  or  misgiving,  in  conformity,  not  to 
any  new-fangled  dreams  of  extreme  fanatics,  but  to  the 
soberest  maxims  of  the  Protestant  schools.  With  such  con- 
victions in  their  hearts  and  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  did  these 
men,  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  religion,  solemnly  take 
possession  of  North  America.  Their  institutions,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  were  founded  simply  and  purely  upon  their 
religion.  Not  only  Catholics,  but  Protestants  of  what  were 
then  considered  fanatical  sects,  were  banished  on  pain  of 
death.  The  Protestant  Bible,  as  understood  by  the  mass  of 
European  Protestants,  was  their  statute-book  no  less  than 
their  rule  of  faith.  They  died  fully  convinced  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation  had  been 
founded  on  thoroughly  Christian  principles,  and  those  in 
Europe  who  sympathized  with  them  re-echoed  the  boast,  and 
complained — 

Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 

Beady  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Catholic  religion  has 
never  possessed  in  any  country,  or  any  age  of  the  world, 
advantages  at  all  comparable  to  these.  No  nation  has  ever 
been  founded  by  men,  all  of  whom  were  zealous  and  intelligent 
Catholics,  and  the  only  rule  of  whose  laws  and  institutions 
was  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Protestant  religion  alone  has  had  this  advantage.  What,  then, 
has  been  the  success  of  an  experiment  so  exceptionally 
favourable  ? 

In  one  important  respect  the  intention  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  has  been  fully  carried  out.     The  New  England  com- 
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munities  have  not^  to  any  considerable  degree^  been  mixed 
with  other  blood.  No  other  system  of  religion  has  been 
introduced,  either  by  settlers  or  by  missionaries.  Whatever 
changes  have  taken  place  have  been  merely  the  natural  pro- 
gress and  development  of  their  institutions  and  doctrines. 
The  first  of  these  developments  the  world  has  long  known. 
The  great  mass  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  without  any 
change  in  the  organization  of  their  religious  communities  or 
their  modes  of  worship,  have  gradually  discovered  that  their 
original  principles  implied  the  abandonment  of  dogma,  and 
the  land  they  founded  is  now,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the 
most  predominantly  Socinian,  or,  as  they  term  it.  Unitarian. 
This  is  not  because  they  have  abandoned  the  principles  of 
their  fathers,  but  because  they  have  come  to  see  more  clearly 
than  their  fathers  what  those  principles  really  implied.  Men 
often  retain  for  a  generation  or  so  old  beliefs  quite  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  first  principles.  But  time  is  sure  to 
work  them  out  to  their  necessary  results.  The  experiment 
tried  in  New  England  proves,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  that 
the  rejection  of  all  fundamental  dogmas  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  Puritanism. 

There  are  those  who  would  answer  that  it  proves  only  that 
religious  fathers  may  have  irreligious  sons.  But  this  would 
not  only  be  untrue,  but  most  unjust  towards  the  men  of  New 
England.  They  are  not  irreligious.  If  this  needed  any 
pi'oof,  we  have  it  abundantly  in  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  book. 
The  Society  from  whose  bosom  sprang  the  strange  sects 
which  he  describes  must  be  penetrated  by  strong  instincts, 
impulses,  and  desires  of  religion,  although  it  be  a  religion 
running  wild  without  guidance  or  control. 

Remembering  the  enormous  influx  of  emigrants  into  Ame- 
rica, we  might  have  expected  to  find  the  strangest  religioos 
novelties  among  these  foreign  settlers.  But  this  is  hardly  in 
any  degree  the  case.  No  fact  is  more  clearly  proved  by  oup 
author,  than  that  the  strange  religious  sects  which  he  describes 
are,  with  hardly  an  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  the  genuine 
legitimate  ofispring  of  New  England  religion.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  America  have  done  little  more  than  afford 
special  opportunities  for  its  free  action.  And  hence  the 
great  importance  of  the  experiment.  In  the  United  States 
we  see  the  natural  course  and  result  of  Protestantism  when 
left  undisturbed  by  other  influences,  and  enabled  freely  to 
follow  the  laws  of  its  nature.  And  hence  what  has  happened^ 
more  quickly  in  America  is  to  be  looked  for  somewhi^  jlater^ 
and  more  or  less  modified  by  diflerent  circumstances,  in  other 
Protestant  lands,    and  especially  in  one  like  EngUmd— the 
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same  in  blood,  language,  habits  of  thought,  and  religious 
antecedents ;  although  among  ourselves  the  process  has  natur- 
ally been  retarded,  which  in  America  has  been  so  rapid. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  have  given  free  develop- 
ment to  Protestantism  in  America,  we  must  number  not  merely 
the  want  of  the  ancient  institutions,  laws,  and  customs  which 
among  ourselves  have  been  retained,  more  or  less  unaltered, 
from  Catholic  times ;  but,  even  more,  the  enormous  extent  of 
unoccupied  land  waiting  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  Even 
fanatics  must  eat ;  and  in  England  the  necessity  of  a  struggle 
for  daily  bread  has  doubtless  tamed  down  many  a  Joe  Smith, 
Brigham  Young,  and  Frederick  Evans.  In  the  United  States 
a  few  men,  however  poor,  who  choose  to  unite  to  carry  out 
any  religious  or  social  theory,  can  at  once  have  as  much  rich 
land  as  they  can  cultivate ;  and  within  a  year,  whatever  other 
difficulties  may  obstruct  their  path,  their  labour  not  only  puts 
them  beyond  all  danger  of  want,  but  enables  them  to  oflFer  to 
others  who  like  to  join  them,  a  home  and  maintenance  until 
time  allows  them  also  to  live  upon  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour.  The  success  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo  and  on  the  Salt  Lake;  of  the  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon 
and  elsewhere;  and  of  the  "Bible  Communists^'  at  Oneida 
Creek  would  in  England  have  been  rendered  impossible ;  not 
by  the  wildness  or  immorality  of  their  fanaticism,  but  by  the 
limited  quantity  and  high  price  of  land.  The  more  this  con- 
sideration is  weighed  the  more  important  it  will  be  found.  So 
far  as  it  is  this  cause  which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  deve- 
lopment among  ourselves  of  the  strange  sects  which  are 
flourishing  in  America,  our  comparative  immunity  from  them 
is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
national  religion,  as  they  certainly  are  of  the  same  religion  in 
America.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  political  events  is  to 
subject  land  in  England,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  conditions 
of  other  goods,  and  so  far  as  this  can  be  carried  out  in  an  old 
country,  the  power  of  the  check  will  be  diminished. 

In  New  England,  then,  we  see  reflected  in  a  glass  the  EngUsh 
Protestantism  of  the  future ;  a  society  of  thoughtful,  serious, 
hardworking  men,  by  nature  more  prone  to  labour  than  amuse- 
ment, and  penetrated  by  a  strong  traditional  religious  teach- 
ing, the  substance  of  which  is  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
letter  oS  King  James's  Bible,  a  belief  that  each  man  ought 
at  least  to  profess  to  have  learned  from  it,  for  himself,  all 
social,  moral,  and  religious  truth ;  and  a  conviction  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  sects  is  true,  and 
must  be  maintained  by  all  who  value  their  salvation,  while  the 
Catholic  Church  is  clearly  wrong.     A  tradition  so  manifestly 
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self-contradictory  will  produce  diflFerent  efifects  upon  minds 
differently  trained.  The  highly  educated  and  thinkings  in  little 
danger  of  indulging  in.  the  flippant  blasphemies  of  Voltaire, 
or  the  sentimental  dirt  of  Rousseau,  will  either  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  else  will  content 
themselves  with  a  sober,  thoughtful,  respectful  scepticism, 
which  in  men  of  conspicuous  ability  may  produce,  from  time 
to  time,  works,  such  as  the  ^^  Political  Economy^'  and  the 
^^  Essay  on  Liberty '' :  the  great  majority,  adopting  (more  or  less 
consciously)  the  same  views,  but  obliged  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  from  habit  finding  work  a  neces- 
sity of  their  nature,  will  pursue  material  objects,  troubling 
themselves  little  about  religious  questions,  but  with  a  vague 
opinion  there  is  in  them  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  a  good  deal 
of  falsehood.  A  minority,  positively  considerable  though 
comparatively  small,  anxious  to  assure  themselves  what  is  true 
and  what  false  by  the  only  means  they  know,  will  begin  to 
form  systems  founded  partly  upon  interpretations  of  texts  of 
Scripture  (either  striking  their  own  mind,  or  suggested  to 
them  by  some  one  who  has  obtained  a  strong  influence  over 
them),  partly  upon  their  own  instincts  and  cravings.  Of  this 
class  the  larger  portion  will  naturally  be  women;  less  en- 
grossed than  men  by  worldly  business,  more  sensitive,  more 
indignant  against  wrong  and  injustice ;  (must  we  not  unhappily 
add)  more  frequently  smarting  under  them?  and  more  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  an  affection,  an  influence,  a  hope,  or  a 
dream.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  foretell  the  general 
tendeney  of  these  systems.  So  far  as  they  are  drawn  from 
Scripture  at  all,  we  might  have  anticipated  what  experience 
proves,  that  they  would  be  drawn  from  the  Old  rather  than 
the  New  Testament.  So  far  as  they  are  suggested  by  instinctive 
cravings,  we  shall  find  in  them  a  mixture  of  things  which  appeal 
to  the  higher  will  and  the  conscience,  with  others  which  gra- 
tify the  lower  passions  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  Now  the  old 
world  has  two  great  practical  systems ;  one  inspired  by  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  man,  and  therefore  adapted  to  his  whole 
nature,  the  other  devised  by  an  able  ambitious  fanatic,  of 
strong  animal  and  mental  passions,  sincerely  disgusted  with 
polytheism,  and  attracted  by  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  some 
fragments  of  the  revealed  law  of  which  he  had  a  knowledge 
more  or  less  imperfect.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  new  systems, 
springing  up  in  such  a  society  as  we  have  described,  shonld 
combine  some  things  either  ordered  or  allowed  at  certain  times 
and  places  under  the  Old  Testament,  with  some  resembling 
(with  more  or  less  of  corruptions)  the  practices  and  tenets  of 
the  Cathohc  Church,  and  some  coinciding  with  parts  of  IbLuh- 
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ism,  although  not  so  much  borrowed  from  it,  as  proceeding 
from  a  common  source — viz.,  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  an  imperfect  fragmentary  acquaintance  with  revealed 
religion  ? 

Such  speculations,  we  all  know,  havi  from  time  to  time  been 
promulgated  by  English  Protestants.  In  the  new  world  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  their  success.  All  classes,  all  ages, 
both  sexes  are  persuaded  that  the  future  of  the  world  belongs 
to  America.  Anything  new,  anything  originating  in  Americ , 
comes  to  them  with  the  strongest  recommendation.  Any 
behef,  practice,  custom,  institution,  law,  becomes  an  object  of 
suspicion  rather  than  of  reverence,  because  it  is  ancient,  and, 
indeed,  because  it  exists.  Our  author  says  (vol.  ii.  note>  294) : 
— "  The  pulpit  is  accused,  the  press  suspected,  the  govern- 
ment condemned.  Capital  is  assailed.  Enterprise  is  watched. 
Each  man  thinks  for  himself,  judges  for  himself,  about  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  sacred  things  ^- love,  marriage,  pro- 
perty, morality,  religion.  Law  and  justice  do  not  always  escape 
this  rage  for  popular  debate.^^  Indeed,  there  is  a  special  rea- 
son why  law  should  be  questioned.  It  is  a  recognized  principle 
that  it  has  no  authority  because  it  is  ancient,  and  that  so  far  as 
it  is  modem  it  expresses  only  the  will  of  the  majority.  As 
soon  as  any  body  of  men  make  up  their  minds  that  it  is  in  any 
respect  unjust,  its  whole  authority  for  them  is  over.  And  here 
again  the  extent  of  the  unoccupied  country  tells.  Our  author 
has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  enormous  extent  of  '^  Uncle  Sam^s 
Estate,^'  as  the  Americans  describe  the  territory  over  which 
their  government  claims  dominion — "  The  State  of  Oregon  is 
bigger  than  England ;  California  is  about  the  size  of  Spain. 
Texas  would  be  larger  than  France  if  France  had  won  the 
frontier  of  the  German  Rhine.  K  the  United  States  were 
parted  into  equal  lots,  they  would  make  fifty-two  kingdoms  as 
large  as  England,  fourteen  empires  as  large  as  France.^^  Of 
this  huge  extent  by  far  the  greater  part  is  wholly  uncul- 
tivated, unappropriated.  Our  author  travelled  with  the 
mail  more  than  1,200  miles  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Salt 
Lake,  in  which,  even  in  1866,  he  came  only  to  one  town.  This 
was  Denver,  the  future  capital  of  Colorado,  in  which  a  few 
months  ago  (note,  vol.  ii.  1 25)  there  was  no  woman,  and  very 
shortly  before  no  man.  When  the  Mormons,  therefore,  took  up 
their  abode  upon  the  Salt  Lake,  it  was  as  far  in  direct  distance 
from  the  nearest  settlements  of  the  United  States  as  London 
from  Syracuse,  and  that  over  wastes  where  food,  and  very  often 
water,  was  quite  unattainable.  This  distance  required  several 
months*  journey,  for  no  train  over  such  a  country  could  keep 
up  marching  more  than  ten   or  twelve  miles  a  day.     What 
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wonder  that  the  fa^tives  from  Nanvoo  thought  their  title  to 
the  land  they  settled  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
whose  surveyors  had  reported  it  incapable  of  being  inhabited, 
and  who  claimed  it  only  as  having  been  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Spaniards  of  Mexico,  whe  themselves  had  never  even  explored 
it.  Their  own  right  was  the  same  which  gave  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  their  right  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — ^the 
right  of  occupation. 

The  Mormons  therefore  began  by  solenmly  abjuring  the 
allegiance  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  establismng  a 
system  of  law  for  themselves.  The  essence  of  that  system 
was  their  belief  that  their  fouAder  and  leader  spoke  by  Divine 
authority.  They  established  themselves  first  in  what  were 
then  uninhabited  districts,  and  there  they  grew  and  multiplied 
till  their  determination  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
not  by  those  of  the  States,  led  to  their  being  persecuted, 
first  before  the  courts  and  then  by  force.  Our  author  said  to 
a  member  of  Congress,  "  You  have  tried  the  policy  of  putting 
them  down  twice  already.  You  found  them  twelve  thousand 
strong  at  Independence  in  Missouri — ^you  crushed  and  scat- 
tered them  into  thirty  thousand  at  Nauvoo ;  there  you  again 
took  arms  against  religious  passion,  slew  their  Prophet,  plun- 
dered their  city,  drove  them  into  the  desert,  ana  generally 
dispersed  and  destroyed  them  into  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  in  Deseret.'^  In  the  chapter  headed  "  Flignt 
from  Bondage,^^  he  describes  something  of  the  hardships  the 
fugitives  endured  on  their  way  to  the  Salt  Lake,  the  retreat  in 
the  far-off  wilderness  where  they  had  resolved  to  build  their 
''  Now  Jerusalem.^^  For  although  Joe  Smith,  their  first 
prophet,  was  murdered,  he  had  a  successor  in  their  present 
chief,  Brigham  Young,  in  whose  revelations  they  have  the 
fullest  and  most  undoubted  faith.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has 
not  a  doubt  that  the  cementing  principle  of  the  Mormons 
is  religious  fanaticism.  It  is  a  great  advantage  which  we 
never  before  possessed,  to  have  some  account  of  their  settle- 
ment and  its  polity,  from  a  keen  observer  and  able  writer 
like  our  author,  who  has  just  spent  a  fortnight  among  them, 
received  as  a  guest,  and  mixing  with  them  as  with  friends. 
The  common  opinion  in  Europe  undoubtedly  is  that  the  one 
distinguishing  principle  of  Mormonism  is  polygamy.  It  is 
enough  to  answer  that  they  have  been  seated  on  the  Salt  Lake 
for  nineteen  years  (to  say  nothing  of  their  existence  as  a  sect 
since  1830), and  yet  it  was  only  on  the  29th  of  August,  1852,  that 
polygamy  was  formally  accepted  as  an  institution  of  their  body 
(vol.  i.  314).  With  all  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon^ 
it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  he  had  taken  with  him  a 
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greater  acquaintance  with  theology  and  with  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Christian  Churches  and  sects.  Men^s  power 
of  observation  depends  very  greatly  upon  their  knowing  before- 
hand the  points  which  ought  to  be  observed.  An  educated 
man  saw  the  ancient  church  of  Peranzabulo,  in  Cornwall,  when 
it  was  first  unburied  from  the  sands  which  had  covered  it  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  it, 
and  even  sketched  it.  But  he  came  away  not  knowing  whether 
the  head  of  its  ancient  window  was  round  or  pointed.  This  was 
because  he  was  not  aware  how  much  the  date  and  architec- 
tural character  of  the  building  depended  on  this  question. 
Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  combined  the  qualifications  shown 
by  the  volumes  before  us.  The  author  is  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  barrister,  an  adventurous,  daring,  and  much-enduring 
traveller;  possessed  of  the  rare  art  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  strangers  of  the  most  opposite  principles  and 
habits ;  able  to  live  by  turns  as  a  favoured  guest  with  Mormon 
Prophets,  in  a  Shaker  community,  in  a  family  of  the  strangely- 
loathsome  sect  who  call  themselves  Bible  Communists,  and  in 
a  village  of  Tunkers;  and  possessing  withal  the  pen  of  an  able, 
practised,  and  lively  writer  who  can  make  every-day  events 
interesting  by  his  way  of  teUing  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  wish  that  in  addition  to  all  this  he  had  been  able  to 
tell  us  the  religious  peculiarity  of  each  sect.  Unluckily,  the 
little  he  does  say  of  theology  does  not  inspire  confidence ;  as 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  that 
the  age  of  morals  is  past,^^  and,  in  several  places,  that  it 
regards  marriage  as  unholy — nay,  that  this  was  a  main  cause 
of  the  Greek  schism.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  if 
he  had  told  us  the  religious  characteristics  of  these  new  sects, 
he  would  have  fallen  into  similar  errors.  In  fact,  in  most  cases 
he  does  not  attempt  it,  and  we  must  take  what  we  can  get — a 
most  interesting  and  lifelike  account  of  their  daily  life  as  it 
strikes  an  observer  on  the  outside.  The  efiect  is  that  while 
these  volumes  are  among  the  most  absorbingly  interesting  and 
best  worth  study  of  any  we  have  read,  they  suggest  vastly 
more  questions  than  they  answer.  For  instance,  our  estimate 
of  his  Shaker  friends  must  mainly  depend  on  the  question 
whether  they  consider  it  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  or  only  the 
privilege  of  some,  to  live  in  celibacy.  In  some  passages  he 
seems  to  take  one  view,  in  some  the  other. 

Of  all  the  sects  visited  by  our  author,  the  Mormons,  of 
course,  are  far  the  most  important,  especially  at  this  moment. 
They  are  a  stirong  political  power.  The  ruling  party  in  the 
United  States  have  pledged  themselves  to  put  them  down,  and 
they  stand  prepared  to  resist  force  by  force.     They  number 
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says  our  aathor^  on  the  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake,  '^150,000 
"  souls ;  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  about  8,000  or 
"  10,000;  in  England  and  its  dependencies  about  16,000;  in 
"the  rest  of  Europe,  10,000;  in  Asia  and  the  South  Sea 
"  Islands,  about  20,000 ;  in  all,  perhaps,  not  less  than  200,000 
"  followers  of  the  gospel  preached  by  Joseph  Smith.  All 
"  these  converts  have  been  gathered  into  the  temple  in  thirty 
"  years/^ 

What  makes  all  this  the  more  remarkable  is  that  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  system  is,  in  the  judgment  of  common 
sense,  no  less  than  to  the  eye  of  faith,  utterly  rotten.  Mr. 
Spal(ing,  a  New  England  minister,  wrote  the  "Book  of 
Mormon  '^  as  a  sort  of  religious  novel  for  the  amusement  of  his 
family,  and  without  any  intention  of  imposture.  It  fell  by 
some  accident  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  either 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe  it  to  be  a  real  prophecy,  and 
his  followers  refused  to  be  convinced,  when  the  author  and 
those  in  whose  society  he  wrote  it,  and  to  whom  he  read  it, 
from  day  to  day,  attested  its  real  origin.  The  theology  of 
the  sect,  as  our  author  gives  it  on  their  own  authorify,  is 
that  God  has  the  form  and  fiesh  of  man ;  that  man  was  not 
created,  but  existed  from  eternity,  and  is  destined  to  become 
a  god ;  or,  if  less  perfect,  an  angel.  In  this  and  in  oertain 
views  to  which  our  author  only  alludes,  about  spirit  and  matter, 
there  seems  little  to  collect  converts  out  of  all  the  world,  little 
to  excite  their  enthusiasm;  yet  our  author's  testimony  is 
explicit  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Mormon  community  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  every  man  in  it. 

Like  the  Moslems,  the  Mormons  are  a  praying  people.  Religion  being 
their  life,  every  action  of  the  day,  whether  social  or  commercial,  is  considered 
by  them  in  reference  to  what  may  be  conceived  as  the  will  of  GkxL  Hence 
they  have  little  respect  for  policy,  caution,  compromise  ;  they  seem  to  live 
without  fear  ;  they  take  no  account  of  the  morrow,  but  trust  for  safety, 
succour,  and  success  to  Heaven,  and  to  Heaven  alone.  Refer,  in  speaking  to 
them,  to  the  Chicago  Platform  [that  is,  the  public  declaration  of  the  policy  of 
the  party  now  dominant  in  the  United  States],  one  of  the  planks  of  which  is 
the  suppression  of  polygamy  by  force,  and  they  only  smile  at  your  worldly 
wisdom,  and  tell  you  they  are  living  the  Divine  life,  and  that  God  will  know 
how  to  protect  His  own.  Hint  to  them  that  Young  is  mortal,  and  will  one 
day  need  a  successor ;  again  they  smile  at  your  want  of  understanding,  saying 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things ;  that  God  is  wise  and  strong» 
capable  of  raising  up  servants  to  guide  His  Church.  Their  whole  dependence 
seems  to  be  on  God.  It  is  right  to  add—  aa  a  point  within  my  knowledge — 
that  thoy  also  take  good  care  to  "  keep  their  powder  dry  "  (roL  L  p.  268). 

How  startling  a  contrast  is  there  in  this  passage  with  that 
only  the    page    before^   in  which  the  author  describes  the 
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Mormon  God  as  'Hhe  same  in  nature  and  in  shape  with  Homer's 
Zeus  !  '^  The  explanation  we  suppose  to  be  that  the  faith  of  the 
Mormons  is  reaUy  in  Brigham  Young.  By  training  a  common 
carpenter,  and  with  little  of  what  is  generally  called  "  educa- 
tion/' he  is  apparently  made  of  the  stufiF  of  which  nature 
makes  her  kings.  The  work  done  under  his  command  and 
influence  at  the  Salt  Lake  is  truly  astonishing.  Nineteen  years 
ago  it  was  a  desert,  producing  nothing  but  dwarf  sunflower  and 
wild  sage.  The  oflScial  engineers  reported  that  these  valleys 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  support  a  hundred  people. 
Bridger,  a  celebrated  Wasatch  trapper,  offered  to  give  a  thousand 
dollars  for  every  ear  of  com  that  could  be  raised  in  them.  To 
reach  this  "howling  wilderness  of  salt  and  stones,''  the  emigrants 
had  to  march  fifteen  hundred  miles  "through  a  country  with- 
out a  road,  without  a  bridge,  without  a  village,  without  an  inn, 
without  wells,  cattle,  pastures,  and  cultivated  land."  The 
journey  was  begun  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  Mississippi  was 
frozen,  and  they  passed  across  on  the  ice.  Terrible  hardships 
and  privations  had  to  be  endured  by  those  who  undauntingly 
pressed  on,  impelled  by  fanaticism  and  fear  of  the  enemies 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  Hundreds  perished  by  cold  and 
hunger  and  fatigue;  a  few  fell  back.  At  length  the  remnant 
of  the  band  came  in  sight  of  their  promised  Canaan,  to  behold 
"  a  series  of  arid  and  leafless  plains,  of  dry  river-beds,  of 
verdureless  hill-sides,  of  alkaline  bottoms,  pools  of  bitter 
water,  narrow  canyons,  and  gorges,  abrupt  and  steep."  In 
the  end,  however,  they  found  "  not  only  springs  of  fresh  water, 
but  woody  nooks  and  grassy  mounds  and  slopes."  With 
these  much  might  be  done  by  men  who  could  live  through 
the  horrors  of  the  journey  without  repining ;  and  every  able 
man,  woman,  and  child  set  to  work  at  once.  "  A  year  went 
by  and  the  Mormons  had  not  perished  in  the  waste ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  begun  to  grow  and  even  to  make  money. 
Year  after  year  they  have  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
until  their  merchants  are  known  in  London  and  New  York, 
and  their  city  has  become  a  wonder  of  the  earth." 

It  is  not  merely  that  they  have  changed  a  desert  into  a 
fruitful  field.  That  other  settlers  have  done.  But,  while  the 
back  settlements  in  general  are  utterly  lawless,  while  murder 
is  regarded  as  a  trifling  irregularity,  and  property  is  main- 
tained, not  by  the  power  of  the  law,  but  only  by  voluntary 
combinations  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  or  a  secret  society  which 
tries  and  hangs  men  for  the  least  theft,  the  city  of  the  Salt 
Lake  is  marked  by  the  reign  of  order  and  peace.  In  our 
author's  pages  the  contrast  is  more  striking,  because  he  went 
direct  from  Denver  to  the  Mormon  settlement.  He  tells  us  first — 
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According  to  the  code  in  fiEishion  here  in  Denver  murder  is  a  compaiatiTely 
slight  offence.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago  assassination — incidental,  not 
deliberate  assassination — was  a  crime  of  every  day.  At  the  door  of  some 
gambling-house — and  every  tenth  house  in  Main  Street  was  a  gamUing- 
house — openly  kept,  with  the  stimulants  of  drinking,  singing,  and  ftudi 
worse — it  was  a  common  thing  to  find  a  dead  man  in  the  streets  each  day- 
break. A  fight  had  taken  place  over  the  roulette  table ;  pistols  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  fellow  who  was  slowest  with  his  weapon  had  gone  down.  No 
one  thought  of  searching  into  the  affray.  A  ruffian  had  been  shot,  and  the 
city  considered  itself  free  of  so  much  waste.  Human  life  is  here  of  no 
account ;  and  what  man  likes  to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  a 
hoard  of  reckless  devils  by  seeking  too  particularly  into  the  cause  of  a 
fellow's  death  ?  A  lady  whom  I  met  in  Denver,  wife  of  an  ex-mayor  of  that 
city,  told  me  that  when  she  first  came  out  into  the  West,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  there  were  sixty  persons  lying  in  the  little  graveyard,  excluding  crimi- 
nals, not  one  of  whom  died  a  natural  death.  Exact  inquiry  told  me  that  this 
account  was  somewhat  beyond  the  mark ;  but  her  statement  showed  the 
belief  still  current  in  the  best  houses. 

Then  follow  some  most  curious  ac5counts  of  reckless  unpro- 
voked murder  which  took  place  just  when  our  author  was 
there,  and  were  not  inquired  into. 

But,  with  respect  to  theft,  most  of  all  the  theft  of  horses,  public  opinion  is 
far  more  strict  than  with  .respect  to  murder.  Horse-stealing  is  always 
punished  by  death. 

But  this  18  not  inflicted  by  any  legal  tribunal^  but  by  a 
vigilance  Committee/'  L  e.,  a  secret  society  composed  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  place. 

The  association  is  secret ;  its  agents  are  many ;  and  nothing,  I  am  told, 
escapes  the  knowledge,  hardly  anything  escapes  the  action  of  this  dread  irre- 
sponsible court.  A  man  disa{^>ears  from  the  town ;  it  is  an  offence  to  inquire 
about  him  ;  you  see  men  shrug  their  shoulders  ;  perhaps  you  hear  the  myste- 
rious words,  '^  Gone  up.*'  This,  in  the  slang  of  Denver,  means  gone  up  a 
tree — that  is  to  say,  a  cotton-tree — by  which  is  meant  a  particular  cotton-tree 
growing  on  the  town  creek.  In  plain  English,  the  man  is  said  to  have  been 
hung.  This  secret  Committee  holds  its  sittings  in  the  night,  and  the  time  for 
its  executions  is  in  the  silent  hours,  between  twelve  and  two,  when  honest 
people  should  all  be  asleep  in  their  beds.  Sometimes  when  the  storekeepen 
open  their  doors  in  Main  Street,  they  find  a  corpse  dangling  on  a  branch ;  but 
commonly  the  body  is  cut  down  before  dawn,  removed  to  a  suburb,  where  it 
is  thrown  into  a  hole  like  that  of  a  dead  dog.  In  most  cases  the  place  of 
burial  is  kept  a  secret  from  the  people,  so  that  no  legal  evidence  of  death  can 
be  found  (vol.  L  133). 

The  main  agents  in  this  irregular  justice  are  William  Gibson^ 
''  by  nature  and  habit  a  state  founder,^'  ''  descended  fit>m 
one  of  the   best  Quaker  families  in  Pennsylvania;'^    and 
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Robert  Wilson,  sheriff,  of  whom  our  author  says: — "The 
stories  told  in  the  prairies  of  this  man's  daring  make  the  blood 
freeze,  the  flesh  creep,  and  the  pulse  gallop/'  He  tells,  most 
graphically,  a  story  of  his  arresting  three  ruffians  on  the 
prairies,  by  himself,  many  miles  from  any  aid.  They  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  but  he  shot  two,  and  brought  home  the 
third  to  Denver,  where  he  was  hanged.  But  in  contrast  to 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  Denver,  the  Mormon  city  is  all 
order,  although,  in  the  winter  months,  they  have  usually  in  it-^ 

Seven  or  eight  huudred  miners,  men  of  the  Denver  stamp,  every  man 
with  his  bowie-knife  in  his  belt,  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  damonring  for  beer 
and  whisky,  for  gaming-tables  and  lewd  women,  which  are  strictly  denied 
them  by  these  saints.  The  police  have  all  these  violent  spirits  to  repress  ;  and 
that  they  hold  them  in  decent  order  with  so  little  bloodshed,  is  the  wonder 

of  every  Western  governor  alid  judge William  Gibson  and  Robert 

Wilson  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  these  stem  and  secret,  but  most  able 
and  effective,  ministers  of  police. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  our  author  gives  us  no 
means  of  knowing  the  means  used,  or  how  the  Mormons,  who 
have  renounced  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  get  on 
with  the  military  in  the  camp  which  has  been  posted  close  to 
their  city,  to  watch  their  goings  on.  As  to  the  Mormons 
themselves — 

They  live  and  thrive  ;  their  streets  are  clean,  their  houses  bright,  their 
gardens  firuitfuL  Peace  reigns  in  their  cities.  Harlots  and  drunkards  are 
unknown  among  them.    They  keep  open  more  common  schools  than  any 

other  sect  in  the  United  States No  beggar  is  seen  in  the  street ; 

scarcely  ever  a  tipsy  man  ;  and  the  dnmken  fellow,  when  you  see  one,  is 
always  either  a  miner  or  a  soldier — of  course  a  Grentile.  No  one  seems  poor. 
The  people  are  quiet  and  civil,  far  more  so  than  is  usual  in  these  western 
parts.  From  the  presence  of  trees,  of  water,  and  of  cattle,  the  streets 
have  a  pastoral  character  seen  in  no  other  city  of  the  mountains  and  the 
plains. 

Brigham  Young,  though  a  New  Englander,  has  a  great 
notion  that  the  theatre  is  a  good  thing  under  proper  regu- 
lations. Accordingly,  he  has  created  one  in  many  respects 
without  a  rival.  It  is  open,  and  crowded  with  a  gay  company 
every  evening.  "  Short  plays  are  in  vogue  in  this  theatre, 
just  as  short  sermons  are  the  rule  in  yon  tabernacle.  The 
curtain,  which  rises  at  eight,  comes  down  at  half-past  ten ; 
and  as  the  Mormon  fashion  is  for  people  to  sup  before  going 
out,  they  retire  to  rest  the  moment  they  get  home,  never 
suflFering  their  amusements  to  infringe  on  the  labours  of  the 
coming  day.  Your  bell  rings  for  breakfast  at  six  o^ clock.'* 
The   audience   are  all   cleanly   dressed  and   well   behaved. 
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No  loose  women^  no  pickpockets,  no  ragged  boys  and  girls, 
no  drunken  men  are  ever  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  Behind 
the  scenes,  the  good  order  uniformly  maintained  would 
excite  the  envy  of  Austrian  and  Italian  directors,  and  shame 
English  managers.  "The  green  room  is  a  real  drawing- 
room.  The  scene-painters  have  their  proper  studios;  the 
dressers  and  decorators  have  immense  magazines.  Every 
lady,  however  small  her  part  in  the  play,  has  a  dressdng-room 
to  herself/^  Brigham  Young  devotes  much  of  his  time  to 
the  perfection  of  this  favourite  place  of  amusement.  "  The  chief 
trouble  of  a  manager  who  is  700  miles  from  the  next  theatre 
must  always  be  with  his  artists.^'  The  actresses  are  carefully 
selected,  and  trained  with  much  pains  and  care.  "  Young  and 
his  agent,  Glawson,  are  bestowing  much  care  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  Miss  Adams,  a  young  lady,  who  has  everything  to  learn, 
except  the  art  of  being  lovely ;  also  upon  that  of  Miss  Alexander, 
a  girl  who,  besides  being  pretty  and  piquante,  has  genuine 
ability  for  her  work.^^  But  he  says  he  could  ask  no  one  to  act 
if  he  thought  it  beneath  his  own  daughters.  Three  of  these, 
therefore,  are  on  the  stage. 

We  saw  Brigham  Young,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  private  box.  A  laige 
head,  broad,  fair  face,  with  blue  eyes,  light  brown  hair,  good  nose,  and  meny 
mouth  ;  a  man  plainly  dressed  in  black  coat  and  pantaloons,  white  waistcoat 
and  cravat,  gold  studs  and  slceye-links.  English  in  build  and  looks,  bat 
English  of  the  middle  class,  and  of  a  provincial  town.  Such  was  the  Monnon 
prophet,  as  we  first  saw  him  in  the  theatre  among  his  people  . . .  The  pit  was 
almost  filled  with  girls  ;  on  many  benches  sat  a  dozen  damsels  in  a  row — 
children  of  Kimball,  Cannon,  Smith,  and  Wells  ;  in  some  places  twenty  or 
thirty  girls  were  grouped  together .  . .  The  first  piece  we  saw  was  "  Charies  the 
Twelfth.''  Where  Adam  Brock  warns  his  daughter  Eudiga  against  militaiy 
sparks,  the  whole  pit  of  young  ladies  crackled  off  into  girlish  laughter ;  the 
reference  being  taken  to  Camp  Douglas,  and  the  United  States  officers 
stationed  there,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  house,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  fun. 

The  city  is  continually  reinforced  by  emigrants  who  have 
just  passed  the  desert,  in  which  many  of  them  always  die. 
'^ A  young  lady  told  ''•  Mr.  Dixon  '^  that  eighty  had  diea  in  the 
train  by  which  she  arrived;  forty  would  perhaps  be  the 
average  loss  in  the  mountains  and  the  plains.^^  The  survivora 
arrive  in  a  very  suffering  state,  especially  fix)m  scurvy.  Our 
author  says  : — 

The  train  which  we  passed  has  just  arrived,  with  sixty  waggons,  four 
hundred  bullocks,  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  all  English  and 
Welsh.  The  waggons  fill  the  main  street,  some  of  the  cattle  are  lying  down 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  men  are  eager  and  excited,  having  finished  their  long 
journey  across  the  sea,  across  the  States,  across  the  prairies,  across  the  monn- 
tains ;   the  women  and  little  folks  are  scorched  and  wan ;  dirt,  fSatigaey 
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privation  give  them  a  wild,  unearthly  look  ;  and  you  would  hardly  recognise 
in  this  picturesque  and  ragged  group  the  sober  Monmouth  farmer,  the 
clean  Woolwich  artisan,  the  smart  Leeds  smith.  Mule-teams  are  being 
unloaded  at  the  stores,  miners  from  Montana  and  Idaho,  in  huge  boots  and 
belts  are  loafing  about.  A  gang  of  Snake  Indians,  with  their  long  hair,  their 
scant  drapery,  and  their  proud  reserve,  are  cheapening  the  dirtiest  and 
cheapest  lots.  Yon  fellow,  in  the  broad  sombrero,  dashing  up  the  dust  with 
his  wiry  little  horse,  is  a  New  Mexican;  here  comes  a  heavy  Califomian  swell ; 
and  there,  in  the  blue  uniform,  go  two  officers  from  the  camp.  The  air  is 
•  wonderfully  pure  and  bright.  Bain  seldom  falls  in  the  valleys,  though  storms 
occur  in  the  mountains  almost  daily. 

To  provide  work  and  lodging  for  these  new-comers  is  the 
work  of  appointed  oflScers  caUed  "  bishops/'  Our  author 
attended  their  meeting. 

The  old  men  gathered  in  a  ring,  and  Edward  Hunter,  their  presiding 
'*  bishop,"  questioned  each  and  all  as  to  the  work  going  on  in  his  ward,  the 
building,  painting,  draining,  gardening  ;  also  as  to  what  this  man  needed  and 
that  man  needed  in  the  way  of  help.  An  emigrant  train  had  just  come  in, 
and  the  bishops  had  to  put  six  hundred  persons  in  the  way  of  growing 
their  cabbages  and  building  their  houses.  One  bishop  said  he  could  take 
five  bricklayers,  another  two  carpenters,  a  third  a  tinman,  a  fourth  seven  or 
eight  fejm  servants,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  bench.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  saw  that  two  hundred  of  these  poor  emigrants  had  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  "  This,"  said  Young,  with  a  sly  smile,  "  is 
one  of  the  labours  of  our  bishops."  I  confess  I  could  not  see  much  harm 
in  it 

'  Prol^ably,  no  one  would  find  fault  except  with  the  name. 

One  especial  part  of  the  system  is  the  nobility  of  labour. 
Every  one  works — men,  women,  and  children — even  of  the 
families  of  the  richest  merchant,  or  banker. 

The  Prophet's  wives  are  bound  to  support  themselves  by  needlecraft, 
teaching,  spinning,  dyeing  yam,  and  preserving  fruit.  Every  woman  in  Salt 
Xake  has  her  portion  of  work,  each  according  to  her  gifts,  every  one  stead- 
fastly believing  that  labour  is  noble  and  holy— a  sacrifice  meet  for  man  to 
make  and  for  God  to  accept. 

Ladies  make  gloves  and  fans,  dry  peaches  and  figs,  cut  patterns,  prepare 
seeds,  weave  linen,  and  knit  hose  ....  On  men  £all  the  heavier  toils  of  the 
field,  the  ditch,  and  the  hill-side,  where  they  break  the  ground,  dam  up  the 
river,  fell  the  maple  and  the  dwarf-oak,  pasture  the  cattle,  and  catch  the 
wild  horse.  Both  the  sexes  take  their  share  of  a  common  task — rearing 
houses,  planting  gardens,  starting  workshops,  digging  mines  ;  each  with  a 
strain  of  energy  and  passion  never  found  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  this 
Wasatch  chain  (voL  L  p.  249). 

But  a  greater  success  than  all,  it  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Mormons  have  uniformly  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  red 
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men.  They  settled  themselves  in  a  district  where  the  native 
Indians  were  in  full  possession^  and  found  them  already 
exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  against  the  whites  by  the 
remembrance  of  '^  mutual  wrong,  and  hate,  and  fury/'  bloody 
murder,  bloodily  avenged ;  and  alarmed  at  the  settlement  of 
any  white  men  among  them,  because  they  have  discovered 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  white  settlement,  leads  to  the  disappearance  of  beasts  of 
chase,  which  to  them  implies  starvation.  Yet  the  Mormons 
managed,  very  shortly,  to  make  them  friends  to  themselves, 
while  they  continue,  as  this  book  shows,  to  fall  with  unbridled 
savageness  upon  all  else  who  venture  on  the  plains.  Nothing 
could  more  strongly  prove  the  wisdom,  the  thoughtfiilness, 
and  the  strength  of  their  government.  The  United  States 
have  always  been  labouring  to  produce  the  same  resnlt,  and 
in  no  one  instance  have  succeeded. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  worthy,  not  only  of  admiration,  but 
of  imitation.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  our 
author,  much  as  he  is  shocked  at  polygamy,  was  quite  dazzled 
with  the  general  aspect  of  society  at  the  Salt  |  Lake.  An 
important  part  of  the  system,  of  course,  is  the  missionary 
labour.     A  man  goes  forth 

....  without  money  and  without  food,  hiring  himself  as  a  driver,  a  guards 
or  carpenter,  to  some  train  of  merchandise  going  either  towards  the  river  or 
towards  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  his  sphere  be  Europe,  the  young 
elder  works  as  a  labourer  to  New  York,  where  he  hires  himself  out  either 
as  a  clerk  or  a  mechanic,  according  to  his  gifts,  until  he  can  save  hm 
passage-money,  or  he  agrees  with  some  skipper  to  serve  before  the  mast, 
on  which  he  will  take  his  place  humbly  among  the  poor  sailors,  to  whom, 
as  the  ship  heaves  onward,  he  finds  many  opportunities  for  preaching  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  Mormon's  rest  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mountains.  Arrived 
in  Europe,  without  a  penny,  without  a  home,  the  missionary  finds,  if  be 
can,  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  some  "  saint."  If  he  cannot  find  such  lodgingi^ 
he  sleeps  on  a  bench,  on  a  stone  step,  under  a  tree,  among  the  litter  of  a 
dock 

In  a  word,  alone  among  Protestants  he  imitates  the  methods 
of  a  Catholic  missionary.  And  what  does  he  preach  ?  This 
is  just  the  point  on  which  we  should  desire  fuller  informa- 
tion. If  our  author  is  right,  nothing  to  meet  any  of  man's 
higher  aspirations  or  instincts.  But  although  no  one  can  doubt 
the  power  of  preaching,  such  as  he  describes,  among  a  poor 
and  brutalized  population,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
system  which  confined  itself  to  offering  worldly  comforts  would 
excite  the  degree  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  the  existence  of 
which  he  bears  witness. 
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They  pronounce  against  the  world  and  the  world^s  ways.  They  declare  the 
need  of  a  great  change.  They  promise  the  poor  man  merrier  times  and 
a  brighter  home.  They  offer  the  starving  bread  ;  the  houseless  roofs  ;  the 
naked  clothes.  To  the  craftsmen  they  promise  mills  ;  to  the  peasant  farms. 
The  heaven  of  which  they  tell  is  not  placed  by  them  wholly  beyond  the 
grave  ;  earth  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  part  of  heaven ;  and,  as  the  earth  and  all 
that  is  in  it  is  the  Lord's,  they  announce  that  these  riches  of  the  earth  are 
the  true  inheritance  of  His  saints.  The  rich,  they  say,  have  corrupted  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  the  Churches  of  the  rich  are  engaged  in  the  devil's  work. 
They  represent  Joseph  as  the  pastor  of  the  poor.  They  suggest  that  igno- 
rance is  a  saving  virtue,  and  that  lowly  people  are  the  fftvourites  of  Crod 
(vol.  i  p.  258). 

And  who  are  these  missionaries  ? 

Young  is  walking  down  Main  Street.  He  sees  a  young  fellow  driving  a 
team,  galloping  a  horse,  riding  in  a  cart.  A  thought  comes  into  his  prophetic 
mmd  ;  and  calling  that  young  elder  to  his  side,  he  tells  him  that  the  Lord  has 
chosen  him  to  go  forth  and  preach  ;  mentioning,  perhaps,  the  period  and  the 
place.  The  time  may  be  for  one  year,  for  three  years,  for  ten  years  ;  the 
locality  may  be  in  Liverpool,  in  Damascus,  in  Delhi,  in  Pekin.  Asking  only 
a  few  hours'  time  to  put  his  house  in  order,  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  to 
kiss  his  wives  and  children,  that  young  elder,  chosen  from  the  street,  will 
start  on  his  errand  of  grace.  I  have  talked  with  a  dozen  of  such  mission- 
aries— young  men  who  have  been  called  from  the  ranch,  from  the  saw-mill, 
from  the  peach-garden,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  depart  without  purse  or 
scrip  ;  to  go  forth,  naked  and  alone,  into  the  ends  of  the  earth. .  . .  When  his 
task  is  done,  he  will  preach  his  way  back  from  the  scene  of  his  labour  to 
his  pleasant  home,  to  his  thriving  farm,  to  his  busy  mill,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  (voL  L  p.  254). 

As  everywhere  else  in  this  strange  system,  the  secret  of 
power  is  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  professed  prophet. 

Putting  imder  their  feet  both  the  laws  of  science  and  the  lessons  of  history, 
they  preach  the  duty  of  going  back,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  name,  to  that 
priestly  and  paternal  form  of  government  which  existed  in  Syria  four  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  casting  from  them  as  so  much  waste  the  things  which  all 
other  white  men  have  learned  to  regard  as  the  most  precious  conquests  of  time 
and  thought — personal  freedom,  family  life,  change  of  rulers,  right  of  speech, 
concurrence  in  laws,  equality  before  the  judge,  liberty  of  writing  and  voting. 
They  cast  aside  these  conquests  of  time  and  thought  in  favour  of  Asiatic 
obedience  to  a  man  without  birth,  without  education,  whom  they  have 
chosen  to  regard  as  God's  own  Vicar  on  the  earth.  No  Pope  in  Rome,  no 
Czar  in  Moscow,  no  Caliph  in  Bagdad  ever  exercised  such  power  as  the 
Mormons  have  conferred  on  Brigham  Young.  "  I  am  one  of  those  m«n,'» 
said  to  me  Elder  Stenhouse  (perhaps  the  man  of  the  highest  culture  whom 
we  saw  at  Salt  Lake  City),  *'  who  think  that  Brother  Brigham  ought  to  do 
everything". .  .  .  Many  others  said  the  same  thing  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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"  A  man  had  better  go  to  hell  at  onoe/'  said  Stenhouse, ''  if  he  cannot  meet 
Brigham's  eye  "  (vol.  L  p.  245). 

We  have  enlarged  upon  these  sabjects — what  the  Mormons 
have  done,  and  the  power  by  which  they  have  done  it — 
because  they  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  in  England, 
and  the  mistake  is  likely  to  make  us  miss  much  that  we  might 
learn  from  their  history.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
mere  sensualists — nay  that  mere  sensualism  is  their  bond  of 
union,  their  principle  of  strength.  Mere  sensualists  are  signally 
without  enthusiasm  of  spirit,  without  energy  in  bodily  labour. 
The  Mormons  are  ready  to  toil,  to  suffer,  to  want,  to  die,  at  a 
word  from  their  supposed  prophet.  We  have  not  to  fear  that, 
among  EngUshmen  and  Englishwomen,  a  system  beginning 
and  ending  with  mere  open  sensualism  will  win  converts  by  the 
thousand.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  that  the  religious  instinct, 
left  without  the  training,  the  instruction,  the  direction,  and 
the  objects  of  faith  which  God  has  provided  for  it,  may  run 
wild  into  strange  heresies;  and  between  the  fanaticism  of 
these  heresies  and  the  excitement  of  the  bodily  passions 
there  is  a  strange  mysterious  connection,  unsuspected  at 
first  by  those  who  give  way  to  it,  but  well  known  by 
those  who  have  watched  their  course.  Mr,  Dixon  says, 
speaking  of  the  American  "revivals  "  and  camp  meetings : — 

In  the  agonies  of  this  strife  against  the  power  of  sin  and  the  fear  of  death 
(I  am  told  by  men  who  have  often  watched  these  spiritual  tempests)  the 
passions  seem  to  be  all  unloosed,  and  to  go  astray  without  let  or  guide.  **  I 
like  to  hear  of  a  revival,"  said  to  me  a  lawyer  of  Indianopolis, ''  it  brings  on  a 
crop  of  cases."  In  the  revivalist  camp  men  quarrel  and  fi^t,  and  make 
love  to  their  neighbours'  wives.  A  Methodist  preacher  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience,  first  in  New  England,  then  on  the  frontiers,  aftervrards  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia,  said  to  me,  "  Religious  passion  includes  all  otiier 
passions  ;  you  caimot  excite  one  without  stirring  up  the  others.  In  our  Church 
we  know  the  evil,  and  have  to  guard  against  it  as  we  may  "  (voL  iL  p.  14$). 

There  is,  then,  a  direct  connection  between  excited  fanaticism 
and  immoi'ality.  With  regard  to  such  men  as  Brigham 
Young,  it  would  seem  as  if  moral  degradation  was  a  punishment 
into  which  they  fall,  being  abandoned  by  grace,  when  they 
have  set  themselves  up  as  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  a  false 
religion.  Thus  those  who  have  presumed  to  usurp  the  place  of 
God  are  allowed  to  sink  themselves  lower  than  the  brutes.  Sieut 
non  prohaverunt  Dciim  habere  in  notitia  ;  tradidit  illos  Deus  in 
reprolmm  sensiim,  ut  faciant  ea  qace  non  convenlunt.  Connected 
with  this  seems  to  be  the  question,  which  often  raises  a  doubt 
about  Brigham  Young,  as  about  men  greater  than  he — Crom-* 
well  and  Mahomet — how  far  we  may  suppose  them  to  be 
fanatics,    sincerely   believing   what   they   profess ;    how    fiir 
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deliberate  deceivers.  This  question  is  not  only  difficult  to  be 
answered  by  us ;  we  believe  the  men  themselves  could  not 
have  answered  it.  In  the  main,  probably,  they  were  deceived, 
but  they  could  hardly  fail  to  feel,  in  this  instance  and  that, 
that  they  claimed  the  authority  of  God  for  an  act,  the  real 
motive  to  which  was  some  earthly  passion  of  their  own ;  as 
for  instance,  when  the  Arabian  false  prophet  published  stem 
laws  against  any  one  who  took  his  neighbour's  wife,  and 
afterwards  a  dispensation  for  himself  from  the  law,  in  the 
usurped  name  of  God.  Thus  Mr.  Dixon  declares,  ^'  I  think 
Young,  in  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  and  his  customs,  an 
honest  man,'' yet  evidently  believes  that  he  forged  the  revelation 
in  favour  of  polygamy,  which  he  professes  to  have  been  given 
by  his  predecessor,  Joe  Smith.  Notwithstanding  his  denials,  he 
has  evidently  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  this  mire ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  professes  to  "  seal "  women  to  Smith 
years  after  his  death,  making  this  an  excuse  for  his  own  pas- 
sions.    The  less  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  the  better. 

His  resemblance  to  Mahomet  is  in  many  respects  striking. 
Southey,  among  his  melancholy  anticipations  of  the  "Prospects 
of  Society,"  published  in  1829,  says  in  terms  which  seem 
prophetic  : — "  An  old  Man  of  the  Mountain  might  find  dupes 
and  followers  as  readily  as  the  All- friend  Jemima;  and  the  next 
Aaron  Burr,  who  seeks  to  carve  a  kingdom  for  himself  out  of 
the  overgrown  territories  of  the  Union,  may  discover  that 
fanaticism  is  the  most  effective  weapon  with  which  ambition 
can  arm  itself;  that  the  way  for  both  is  prepared  by  that  im- 
morality which  the  want  of  religion  naturally  and  necessarily 
induces ;  and  that  camp  meetings  may  be  very  well  directed 
to  forward  the  designs  of  a  military  prophet.  Were  there 
another  Mahommed  to  arise,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
he  would  find  more  scope  or  fairer  opportunity  than  in  that 
part  of  the  Anglo- American  Union  into  which  the  elder  states 
continually  discharge  the  restless  part  of  their  population, 
leaving  Laws  and  Gospel  to  overtake  it  if  they  can,  for  in  the 
march  of  modern  civilization  both  are  left  behind."  * 

Southey,  however,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  new 
Mahomet  would  succeed  only  because  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  failed  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
back  settlers.  What  were  they  to  teach  ?  Upon  what  were 
they  agreed  among  themselves  ?  He  said, "  America  is  in  most 
danger  from  religious  fanaticism.  The  Government  there  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the 
people  in  any  of  the  new  states,  the  prevalence  of  superstition 

*  Southey f  "  Sir  Thomas  More,"  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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and  that  perhaps  in  some  wild  and  terrible  shape,  may  be 
looked  for  as  one  likely  consequence  of  this  great  and  por- 
tentous omission/^  In  fact,  although  this  new  Mahometanism 
has  had  its  seats  in  the  distant  mountains,  its  parents  were  all 
bred  in  the  New  England  theology,  the  purest  tradition  of 
Protestantism,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  converts 
are  from  the  country  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  where 
government  has  done  all  that  any  government  could  do  to 
secure  their  training  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.  Mr.  Dixon  was  told  by  a  Massachusetts  man  that 
the  main  reason  why  his  countrymen  are  bent  on'putting  down 
Mormonism  by  force  is,  because  "  New  England  is  very  sore 
about  them  just  now ;  for  everybody  in  this  country  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  calling  them  the  spawn  of  our  New  England 
conventicles,  simply  because  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  Kimball,  all  the  chief  lights  of  their  Church,  happen  to  be 
New  England  men."  The  New  England  religionists  feel  for  them 
the  disgust  which  Gulliver  expressed  at  the  sight  of  a  Yahoo. 

We  have  said  little  about  the  polygamy  of  the  Salt  Lake. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  no  part  of  the  original  Mormon  system, 
and  was  not  held  by  Joseph  Smith.  It  has  been  introduced 
by  Young.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  notion 
that  men  and  women  might  be  "  sealed  to  each  other " 
for  the  next  world,  which  Joe  Smith  called  a  spiritual  marriage- 
Young  declares  that  he  reluctantly  gave  way  to  it,  but  at  last 
he  produced  a  paper,  professedly  written  by  Smith,  declaring 
that  he  had  received  a  revelation  sanctioning  it.  Young 
himself  has  now  *'  about  twelve  "  wives,  who  live  in  his  house; 
the  number  who  have  been  "  sealed  "  to  him,  but  continue  to 
live  separate,  is  beyond  any  one^s  knowledge;  the  persons 
called  apostles  have  from  three  to  seven  each.  No  one  can 
rise  to  a  leading  position  unless  he  has  more  than  one.  Nay, 
Young  has  now  discovered  that  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
future  world  will  belong  to  those  who  have  "  perfectlv  obeyed 
the  law ''  by  marrying  many  wives,  while  those  who  have  had 
none  or  only  one  will  be  their  servants.  And  now  in  addition 
to  the  numbers  who  are  called  his  wives,  he  obtains  possession 
of  others  under  pretence  of  ^^ sealing"  them  to  the  dead 
Smith,  whom  Young  represents.  In  another  case  a  dead  woman 
has  been  "  sealed "  to  a  living  man,  and  Young  teaches  that 
she  will  belong  to  him  in  the  future  state. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  the  whole  system  of  polygamy 
among  the  Mormons  is  only  fifteen  years  old.  It  has  not, 
therefore,  had  time  to  inpen  its  fruits.  The  Mormons  profess 
that  the  women  ore  strongly  in  its  favour.  This  Mr-  Dixon 
more  than  doubts ;  individuals  expressed  strong  opinions  to 
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himself  on  the  subject.  The  Mormon  wives  in  general ''  are 
very  quiet  and  subdued  in  manner,  with  what  appeared  to  us 
an  unnatural  calm ;  as  if  all  dash,  all  sportiveness,  all  life,  had 
been  preached  out  of  them.  They  seldom  smiled  except  with 
a  wan  and  wearied  look ;  and  though  they  are  all  of  English 
race,  we  have  never  heard  them  laugh  with  the  light  merriment 
of  our  English  girls.  .  .  .  "Wliile  you  are  in  the  house 
they  are  brought  into  the  public  room  as  children  are  with  us ; 
they  come  in  for  a  moment,  courtesy  and  shake  hands ;  then 
drop  out  again  as  though  they  felt  themselves  in  company 
rather  out  of  place.'^  "  These  Mormon  ladies  have  lost  the 
practice  and  the  power  of  taking  part  even  in  such  light  talk 
as  animates  a  dinner-table  and  a  drawing-room.^'  Already 
Young  speaks  contemptuously  of  women  as  not  having  sense, 
as  Mr.  Dixon  expresses  it  "  to  be  worth  damnation.*'  Maho- 
met hardly  went  so  far.  But  as  yet  his  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects have  not  assumed  their  final  shape.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us 
that  he  asked  him  whether  a  Mormon  could  marry  a  woman 
and  her  daughter.  Young  was  inclined  to  shuffle,  but  at  last 
communicated  an  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  which  he  said 
must  not  be  published.  As  to  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister, 
he  said  it  does  not  take  place,  being  forbidden,  not  by  law,  but 
by  "  public  opinion,''  and  that  his  own  ^'prejudices  "  prevented 
his  practising,  though  he  did  not  forbid  it.  How  long  it  will 
take  before  the  present  state  of  things  works  itself  to  its  natural 
conclusions  was  suggested  by  Stenhouse,  the  most  educated 
of  his  followers.  He  said,  "You  will  find  here  polygamists  of  the 
third  generation;  when  these  boys  and  girls  grow  up  and  marry, 
you  will  have  in  these  valleys  the  true  feeling  of  patriarchal 
life.  The  old  world  is  about  us  as  yet,  and  we  are  always 
thinking  what  people  will  say  in  the  Scottish  hills  and  the 
Midland  shires." 

Meanwhile,  it  is  plain  that  the  really  great  doings  of  the 
Mormon  leaders  are  in  no  way  connected  with  their  poly- 
gamy. They  have  fallen  into  polygamy  because  they  are 
fanatical  heretics ;  they  have  founded  a  great,  prosperous,  and 
orderly  society  because  they  have  been  taught,  by  those  whom 
they  believe  to  speak  to  them  from  God,  that  God  has  redeemed 
and  loves  the  world,  that  labour  is  an  acceptable  ofiering  to 
Him,  that  His  children  must  love  and  help  each  other,  and, 
above  all,  because  they  have  yielded  willing,  zealous  obedience 
to  a  wise  and  vigorous  ruler.  Polygamy  is  the  death-taint  in 
their  system,  not  its  life ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  details  of  Mr.  Dixon's  description  without  feeling  that  a 
society  of  zealous  Catholics  under  a  wise  Catholic  ruler,  and 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  Church  into  all  their  arraiige- 
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ments  and  laws^  might  easily  attain  all  that  is  good  in  the 
Mormon  system^  avoiding  all  that  is  evil.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  this  may  yet  be  carried  ont^  and  that  onr  poor  Ca£h(Mio 
emigrants  may  not  always  be  lefb  to  settle  by  mere  accident 
in  the  midst  of  Protestant  populations^  where  their  children  at 
least  have  often  lost  the  faith  from  the  impossibility  of  prac- 
tising their  religion  ? 

To  what  Mormonism  may  develop  itself  if  left  unchecked, 
is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration  both  for  the  Americans 
and  ourselves ;  for  it  is  the  rural  streams  of  Englfmd*  that 
flow  most  abundantly  into  the  Salt  Lake.  We  are  not  asto- 
nished that  the  prevailing  feeling  in  each  is  in  favour  of 
"  putting  down  "  the  Mormons  by  force,  and  that  a  motion  for 
the  purpose  has  already  been  favourably  received  by  Congress 
and  generally  approved  here.  But  while  the  Mormons  are 
looking  to  their  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  preparing  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  death,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment from  their  point  of  view. 

They  are  never  tired  of  repeating  that  the  men  after  Grod's 
own  heart  had  many  wives.  Their  model  man  is  Abraham ; 
Sarai  their  model  woman,  who  married  her  half-brother,  called 
him  "  Lord,''  and  gave  him  Agar  to  wife.  Catholics  of  coarse 
are  consistent  in  regarding  this  as  a  sacrilegious  perversion  of 
Scripture.  But  if  any  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that  the  Mor- 
mons most  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  believe,  nQt  only  that 
polygamy  is  permitted  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  their  obtain- 
ing perfect  happiness  in  a  future  state  depends  upon  their 
practising  it;  and  that  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
Revelation. 

To  punish  professed  Christians  for  practising  what  they  deli- 
berately believe  to  be  a  religious  rite  authorized  by  Scripture  and 
essential  to  their  own  salvation,  is  certainly  to  push  to  its  extreme 
the  principle  of  what  is  invidiously  called  religious  persecution. 
In  this  instance  every  circumstance  makes  the  case  stronger  j  for 
they  do  not  found  polygamous  communities  in  the  midst  of  the 
United  States — on  the  contrary,  they  relieve  them  and  us  of 
many  unpleasant  subjects,  and  plant  themselves  twelve  hundred 
miles  away  &om  their  nearest  neighbours,  where  they  are  intro- 
ducing material  prosperity  into  a  barren  and  desolate  land. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said  (if  that  made  any  difference)  that, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  reject  theirdoctrine,  Scriptore 


*  We  read  some  years  ago,  in  a  work  by  a  Protestant  dergymai^  a  Bteto- 
ment  that  among  the  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  Old  Worid  w^  1ist6 
joined  the  Mormons,  there  had  not  been  then  a  single  Irishman.  Thk  rabject 
Mr.  Dixon  does  not  mention. 
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is  clearly  against  it.  Every  Christian  admits  that  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  plainest  terms  allows  polygamy,  and  that  the 
New  is  not  so  explicit  in  its  condemnation  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding.  Protestants,  therefore,  can 
justify  the  use  of  force  against  the  Mormons  only  upon  one 
principle,  viz.,  that  a  Christian  State  ought  to  put  down  by 
civil  penalties  any  sect  which  adopts  any  rule  or  practice, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  its  government  is  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  Christians,  and  also  injurious  to  morality.  This 
is  not  denied,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  judg- 
ment that  the  principle  is  just.  The  Spectator  does  not  object 
to  interference  with  the  Mormons,  but  says  that  they  are  the 
strongest  possible  example  of  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State/' 
The  Pall  Mall  Oazette  argues  the  case  : — '^  The  Mormons  do 
the  rest  of  the  States  no  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  a 
prosperous  orderly  community,  living  entirely  in  their  own 
bounds,  and  brealang  to  some  extent  the  interval  between  the 
Pacific  States  and  the  States  of  the  West.  They  are  in  their 
own  way  very  happy,  and  only  ask  to  be  let  alone*  Th^^^wi^y 
conceivable  reason  for  interfering  with  them  is  the  moral  one. 
Polygamy,  it  is  said,  is  a  moral  abomination,  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  civilized  community.  It  degrades  the  one  sex  at  once, 
and  the  other  by  sure,  though  it  may  be  by  rather  slower 
degrees,  atid  it  must  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand,  like 
robbery  or  murder.  We  do  not  say  No We  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  forward  to  condemn  such  legislation  as  is  proposed 
on  the  subject  in  Congress.  There  are,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  certain  difficulties  in  the  subject,  all  of  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  one  question,  Where  is  this  to  stop  ? 
The  difficulty  is  how  to  find  a  moral  basis  for  political  institu- 
tions as  to  which  there  shall  be  a  substantial  agreement  between 
all  the  parties  interested.  Experience  shows  that  you  cannot 
have  what  Mr.  Newman  weU  called  '  unmoral '  political  insti- 
tutions ;  but  what  is  that  morality  on  which  civilized  men  will 
agree  ?  What  are  its  principles  as  to  slavery,  as  to  marriage, 
as  to  war  ?  Are  they  universal,  or  do  they  exclude  certain 
races  ? '' 

On  subjects  which  touch  their  strongest  prejudices,  men  do 
not  reason,  else  one  would  say  that  people  who  write  thus 
would  never  venture  to  blame,  on  principle,  the  state  repression 
of  religious  error ;  or,  in  particular,  the  putting  down  of  the  Albi- 
genses  by  Catholic  governments.  Compared  to  them, the  Mor- 
mons are  excellent,  sober  Christians,  and  they  moreover  mixed 
themselves  up  with  European  society,  not  retiring  to  a  desert,  but 
obtruding  their  "  peculiar  institutions  '^  upon  Catholic  nations. 
Nay  more,  in  the  age  of  Luther,  and  especially  after  the  crimes 
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of  the  Anabaptists^  in  an  age  when  all  men  held  that  unity  of 
Faith  and  communion  was  essential  to  salvation.  Protestantism 
must  certainly  have  seemed  to  any  Catholic  government  to 
justify  and  require  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  Mormonism  now  does.  In  answer  to 
this,  those  who  are  for  putting  down  Mormonism,  whatever 
they  may  say,  unquestionably  feel ''  Protestantism  assailed  a 
system  which  'cramps  the  intellect  and  confines  the  soul/ 
Its  success,  therefore,  was  wholly  in  the  direction  of  '  Pro- 
gress,' while  Mormonism  is,  as  distinctly,  'retrograde/''  In 
other  words,  "  I  have  no  sympathy  with  men  who  attach  im- 
portance to  any  strictly  religious  doctrines.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  makes  any  real  diflFerence  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
mankind  whether  the  doctrines  are  universally  held  which 
S.  Athanasius,  S.  Augustine,  and  the  other  early  Fathers 
devoted  their  lives  to  maintain,  and  which  S.  Thomas  employed 
his  great  intellect  in  defining  and  systematizing.  Lideed,  on 
the  whole,  I  believe  that  religious  diflFerences  produce  more 
good  than  harm.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of 
good  political  and  social  institutions  is  certain.  For  the  good 
of  society,  therefore,  any  sect  whose  success  would  endanger 
such  institutions  ought  to  be  put  down,  by  quiet  and  peaceable 
means  if  possible,  but  if  necessary  by  force.  This  is  not  per- 
secution, but  onlf  wise  govermneV  To  put  down  by  f^ 
any  religious  opinion  or  practice  which  does  not  endanger 
political  and  social  welfare,  merely  because  it  is  injurious  to 
religion  or  contraiy  to  revelation,  is  persecution,  and  is  always 
both  foolish  and  wicked — especially  because,  after  all,  no  one 
can  be  sure  what  revealed  truth  really  is.''  We  believe  this  is  a 
fair  statement,  and  if  so  it  is  plain  that  the  real  difference  be« 
tween  these  gentlemen  anil  a  Catholic  ruler  who  should  refuse 
to  allow  Protestant  doctrines  to  be  introduced  into  a  country 
where  the  whole  people  is  Catholic,  is  not  upon  the  question 
whether  the  State  can  rightly  put  down  injurious  opinions  and 
practices  connected  with  reHgion ;  but  upon  these,  viz.,  whether 
we  have  any  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  what  religious 
truth  really  is,  and  whether  the  diffusion  of  heresy  in  a  nation 
in  which  as  yet  it  does  not  exist,  is  injurious  or  not.  These  no 
doubt  are  questions  upon  which  Catholics  know  one  thing  and 
modem  Protestants  fancy  the  contrary.  But  when  they  say 
that  undoubting  Catholics  acted  wickedly  in  acting  as  if  the 
Catholic  conviction  were  well  founded ;  what  they  really  mean, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  is  that  it  is  wicked  to  differ 
fundamentally  from  themselves  as  to  the  importance  of  such 
religious  truth  as  has  no  obvious  connection  with  material 
prosperity. 
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Mormonism  is  a  development  of  Protestantism  by  an  uneda<* 
cated  man  of  strong  natural  sense^  who  said  to  Mr.  Dixon^ 
'^  King  James's  Bible  is  my  Bible.  I  know  of  none  other.'' 
"  In  fact,"  adds  our  author,  "  he  seems  to  regard  that  version 
as  in  some  sort  Divine,  and  the  very  language  in  which  it  is 
couched  as  in  some  sort  sacred."  It  naturally  takes  a  different 
development  in  the  minds  of  thinking,  spec4ting  men ;  who 
are  abundant  in  New  England.  The  sects  it  has  thus  gene« 
rated,  several  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  visited,  are  of  far  less 
political  importance  than  the  Mormons,  and  therefore  thought . 
much  less  of  in  the  United  States.  Their  social  and  moral 
lessons  are  perhaps  even  more  important.  Brigham  Young 
assumes  that  the  social  condition  described  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  must  always  and  in  all  places  be  the  most  perfect; 
they  having  laid  aside  reverence  for  all  former  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, questioning  and  disputing  all  that  have  been  first  prin- 
ciples with  all  former  generations  of  men,  are  resolved  to  found 
a  new  system  of  politics,  society,  and  morals,  which  shall  be 
purely  American.  Here  they  have  naturally  been  met  by  the 
question  of  woman's  place  in  society.  Has  it  been  in  times 
past,  is  it  now,  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  and,  if  not,  i^mon  what 
principles  are  things  to  be  set  right  ?  Here  Mr.  Dixon  ex- 
presses an  opinion  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  that  the  position 
of  every  married  woman,  at  least  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
laws  of  England,  is  flagrantly  unjust.  If  she  is  not  unjustly 
treated,  it  is  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  the  law.  And 
thus  a  sense  of  actual  injustice  comes  in  to  augment  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  disposition  to  question  whatever  exists. 

The  result  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume.  There  is  hardly  one  thinking  man  or  woman  who 
has  not  wholly  thrown  aside  all  previously  existing  opinions 
and  doctrines  upon  this  relation,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
life  of  every  human  being,  many  of  them  being 'integral  parts 
of  God's  revealed  laws.  Instead  of  them  all,  one  has  devised 
one  new  theory,  one  another ;  usually  wild  in  the  extreme,  often 
hideously  Hcentious.  But  it  may  very  seriously  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  in  the  United  States  so  much  as  one  active- 
minded  man  or  woman  (except  Catholics)  who  has  not  devised 
or  adopted  some  one  or  more  theory  utterly  revolutionary  witli 
regard  to  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  and  of  woman  to  man. 
We  shall  proceed  very  shortly  to  illustrate  this  from  the  sects 
of  which  Mr.  Dixon  gives  us  a  detailed  and  most  interesting 
account.  It  is  one  merit  of  his  book  that  he  has  evidently 
succeeded  in  seeing  everything  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
point  of  view  occupied  by  those  whom  he  visited*  He  shared 
their  table,  he  walked  with  them  over  their  gardens  and  farmsj 
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he  led  them  to  converse  freely,  sometimes  more  freely  than  he 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  pubHsh.  The  result  has  evidently 
been  that  he  has  felt  with  the  poet,  "  none  are  all  evil.''  Men 
are  apt  to  picture  to  themselves,  as  something  like  monsters, 
those  whom  they  know  only  as  enemies  or  opponents — 
or,  again,  who  have  adopted  principles  which  they  believe  or 
know  to  be  false  or  immoral — and  still  more,  those  whose  names 
have  become  notorious  for  great  crimes.  If  thrown  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  same  men,  they  often  find  it 
•difiicult  to  maintain  even  the  hatred  they  ought  to  feel  for 
their  crimes,  finding  the  criminal  so  different  from  their  enecta- 
tions.  Englishmen  about  Napoleon  in  his  exile^-^Bounomeads 
attending  Charles  I.  in  prison— were  strongly  impressed  in  this 
way.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  are  thrown  into 
intercourse  with  persons  who  have  been  misled  by  heretics. 
Their  heresy  is  only  part  of  their  character,  and  those  who 
draw  near  them,  loathing  it  only  as  it  deserves,  are  sometimes 
taken  by  surprise  to  find  the  men  themselves  possessed  of  so 
many  amiable,  and  even  good  qualities.  K  we  mistake  not,  Mr. 
Dixon  has  felt  this  himself,  and  the  life-like  accounts  he  gives 
of  the  members  of  these  strange  sects,  whom  he  knew  person- 
ally, will  almost  compel  his  readers  to  feel  the  same.  We 
judge  even  of  Mr.  Dixon's  host  at  Oneida  Greeks  not  as  of  a 
personification  of  evil,  but  rather  as  of  a  man  who,  long  beaten 
about  without  a  pilot  or  a  compass  upon  a  surging  sea  of  doubt 
and  error,  has,  unhappily,  made  shipwreck  upon  a  &tal  rock. 

The  common  principle  of  all  these  sects  is  that  they  make 
a  tabula  rasa  of  all  former  beliefs  as  to  the  relations  and 
duties  of  woman  to  man  and  man  to  woman.  To  construct  a 
new  edifice  has  ofben  cost  them  years  of  doubt,  change,  experi- 
ment, and  suffering.  With  some  the  process  is  still  going  on. 
Thus  the  "Female  Seers,"  to  whom  our  author  devotes  a 
chapter,  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  as  yet  any  moral  system 
of  tiie  universe.  They  only  see  former  states  of  existence, 
hear  people  of  past  times  talk,  and  taste  the  food  which 
saurians  and  crustaceans  crunched  in  the  pre-diluvian 
"  world."  Other  things  in  this  book  are  so  much  more  morally 
startling,  that  a  quiet  announcement  like  that  has  in  it 
something  of  repose.  However,  some  practical  things  these 
female  Seers  do  tell  us ;  that  '^  men  were  once  like  monkeys^ 
and  that  even  then  women  were  in  advance  of  them." 
There  seems  here  to  be  some  occult  reference  to  the  story  of  . 
Orson.  However  this  may  have  been,  Eliza  Famham^  of 
Staaten  Island,  of  whose  teaching  we  have  a  full  account  in 
the  chapter  headed  "  The  Revolt  of  Woman,"  has  founded  '*  a 
Bchoolwhich,"saysourauthor,"is  already  aChurch,with  its  codes 
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and  canons^  its  seers  and  sects/'  upon  the  dogma  of  the  natural 
superiority  of  woman  to  man.  We  are  not  told  much  of  their 
theology,  only  women  are  to  interpret  the  world  unseen  as  well 
as  seen,  to  the  inferior  sex ;  for  "  the  reign  of  Science  is  over ; 
that  of  Spiritualism  is  begun/^  She  does  favour  us,  however, 
with  some  instruction  as  to  the  fall ;  "  Eve  is  not  the  weak,  but 
the  strong.  She  finds  Adam  in  bonds,  and  she  sets  him  free ; 
the  consequences  of  her  act  are  noble,  and  through  her  courage 
man  did  not  fall,  but  rise;  she  *'did  a  great  service  to 
humanity  *'  when  she  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit.  "  The 
ascendancy  of  woman  began  in  Paradise.^'  This  being  the 
case,  the  ladies  who  formed  the  "  Society  for  promoting  equal 
rights "  are,  indeed,  modest.  Unlike  the  Scythians  of  old, 
instead  of  reducing  their  rebellious  slaves  to  their  former 
subjection,  they  claim  only  equality.  These  ladies,  of  whom 
Dr.  Mary  Walker  is  one,  adopt  male  dress  as  a  step  to 
equality.  Then  the  Spiritualists  are  in  America  a  Church.  Our 
author  gives  an  account  of  a  great  meeting  of  this  Church  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island : — "  Their  eyes  were  pretematurally 
bright;  their  faces  pretematurally  pale.  Many  of  them 
practised  imposition  of  hands.  Nearly  all  the  men  wore 
long  hair ;  nearly  all  the  women  were  closely  cropped.''  Of 
their  sayings  many  are  recorded  :— 

A  tone  of  stem  hostility  towards  the  religious  creeds  and  moral  standards 
of  aU  Chiistian  nations  marked  the  speeches  of  men  and  women  throughout 
this  Convention ;  a  tone  which  is  hardly  softened  by  a  word  in  the  official 
reports.  Miss  Susie  Johnson  said  ^'she  for  one  would  build  no  more 
churoheSy"  for  they  had  already  too  long  oppressed  and  benighted  humanity'. 
Mr,  Andrew  Foss  "  thanked  Grod  this  was  not  an  age  of  worship,  but  of 
investigation.**  Dr.  H.  T.  Child  said  that  "  Spiritualism  has  bridged  the  gulf 
between  Abraham's  bosom  and  the  rich  man's  helL  Let  thanksgiving  be 
added  to  thanksgiving  for  every  blow  that  is  struck  to  weaken  the  super- 
structure of  human  law — law  which,  by  the  hand  of  man,  punishes  man  for 
doing  wrong."  Mr.  Peny  said,  "  As  a  spiritualist,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
we  hold  anything  as  sacred,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  resolution  that  has  the 
word  *  sacred  *  in  it."  Mr.  Finney  said,  "  The  old  religion  is  dying  out.  We 
are  here  to  represent  this  new  religion,  bom  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  types 
of  humanity  in  a  cosmopolitan  geography,  the  die  of  which  was  cast  in  the 
forges  of  Divine  Providence"  (voL  iL  p.  163). 

As  to  their  dogma,  "  they  maintain  the  dual  nature  of  the 
Gt)dhead,  assuming  a  female  and  a  male  essence — a  Motherhood 
as  well  as  a  Fatherhood  in  the  Creator,  and  inferring  from  this 
duality  of  Ood  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sexes  on 
earth." 

A  man  might  perhaps  be  excused  if  the  grotesqneness  of  some 
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of  these  things  prevented  his  feeling  their  sadness.  But  when 
he  sees  the  total  overthrow  of  all  first  principles,  both  of  faith 
and  morals,  which  they  imply,  and  considers  what  evils  must 
flow  firom  them,  he  would  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  if  sadness 
did  not  predominate. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  sects  that  mingle  freely  with 
the  world  at  large,  or  even  of  schools  of  opinion  hardly  formed 
into  separate  sects.  But  many  religious  bodies  in  America 
have  actually  separated  themselves  &om  the  ordinary  society 
of  the  country,  and  are  Hving  in  communities  apart.  Three  of 
these  Mr.  Dixon  visited,  and  describes  at  length. 

The  Tunkers,  as  they  are  called  by  the  world;  by  them- 
selves "  the  Brethren '' ;  by  their  neighbours  "  the  harmless 
people,''  live  in  villages  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 
They  are  Anabaptists;  but  as  to  dress,  language,  oaths, 
fighting,  &c.,  resemble  Quakers.  They  do  not  absolutely 
forbid  marriage,  but  the  minister  who  marries  any  couple  is 
obliged  repeatedly  to  urge  upon  them  Punch's  ''advice  to 
persons  about  to  marry"  to  the  very  last — Don't— on  what 
principle  our  author  confesses  he  does  not  know. 

The  Shakers  are  a  very  remarkable  body.  They .  were 
originally  founded  by  a  woman  named  Ann  Lee,  apparently  a 
sincere  fanatic,  who,  separating  herself  &om  her  husband, 
established  their  first  community.  They  have  now  eighteen 
such  communities  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1 860  their 
inmates  exceeded  6,000.  In  one  of  these,  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dixon  spent  some  days  as  a 
guest,  and  was  received  with  great  kindness.  Their  peculiarity 
is  that  they  profess  strict  celibacy.  If  we  rightly  understana 
our  author,  they  consider  the  married  state  unlawful  for 
Christians  under  the  present  dispensation,  but  do  not  expect 
celibacy  to  be  practised  except  by  those  who  enter  weir 
communities.  They  often  receive  families ;  the  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child  resigning  those  relations  and  becoming 
merely  brothers  and  sisters.  All  have  a  common  roof  and  a 
common  table;  each  brother  has  a  room  to  himself;  two 
sisters  share  the  same.  Their  food  is  vegetables,  raised  from 
their  own  land.  Whether  they  consider  the  use  of  animal 
food  a  sin  we  are  not  told.  The  meals  are  silent — at  6  a.ic., 
12  noon,  and  6  p.m.  Every  one  works.  In  gardening  and 
cultivation  they  are  so  much  superior  to  anyone  else  in  the 
States  as  to  be  a  proverb.  Their  perfumes  are  known  as  the 
best  in  New  York,  and  even  in  London.  As  to  their  worship, 
which  we  would  gladly  have  had  described  by  a  friend  (not  cari- 
catured as  it  has  often  been),  we  are  only  told  that  it  is 
"  danced  and  sung,"  and  the  music  is  greatly  admired.     They 
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have  no  private  property;  one  who  joins  them  surrenders  all. 
"  He  must  labour  with  his  hands  for  the  common  good ;  ho 
must  forget  all  ranks  and  titles  in  the  world ;  he  must  abandon 
his  house  and  kin^  his  books  and  friends^  his  wife  and  child/' 
One  might  fancy  he  was  reading  a  Protestant  account  of  a 
religious  order.  They  believe  in  a  special  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  and,  adds  our  author,  ^*  in  angels  and  in  spirits, 
not  as  a  theological  dogma,  but  as  a  practical  human  fact.'' 
The  expression  is  quaint,  but  weU  expresses  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  religious  truths  are  considered  among  Protestants  as 
things  to  be  spoken  of  on  Sundays,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to 
intrude  among  the  realities  of  life.  The  Shakers,  like  many 
of  the  so-called  "  Spiritualists,"  believe  not  only  that  they 
are  always  surrounded  by  spirits,  but  that  spirits  are  ever 
visible  to  their  eyes.  "  You  have  only  to  watch  Sister  Antoi- 
^ette  for  a  moment,  when  you  are  not  yourself  engaging  her 
attention,  to  see  by  her  hushed  face,  by  her  rapt  eye,  by  her 
wandering  manner,  that  she  believes  herself  in  another 
presence,  more  revered,  more  august,  than  anything  of  earth." 
Connected  with  this  they  say  that  the  departed  are  not  dead 
but  only  become  changed;  and  they  look  for  no  further 
resurrection  of  the  body,  holding  that  they  are  now  Kving  in 
"  the  resurrection  order."  To  this  society  it  seems  men  and 
women  are  attracted  by  the  very  things  which  make  it  repul- 
sive to  flesh  and  blood.  In  America,  as  in  Protestant  England, 
there  are  hardly  any  opportunities  for  those  who  desire  to 
leave  ordinary  tasks  and  pleasures,  and  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  unseen  life  of  the  soul.  When  one  of  those  spiritual 
cyclones  sweeps  over  the  land  of  which  we  hear  as  revivals, 
there  are  many  excited  to  some  such  wish,  and  it  should 
seem  they  join  the  Shakers ;  not  so  much  that  they  are  im- 
pressed with  their  peculiar  doctrines,  as  that  they  long  for 
their  life.  "  The  eighteen  Shaker  unions  represent  eighteen 
revivals.  According  to  Elder  Frederick,  who  is  watching  with 
a  keen  and  pitying  eye  the  vagaries  of  the  new  spiritualist 
movements  in  America,  a  nineteenth  revival  is  now  at  hand, 
from  the  action  of  which  he  expects  a  considerable  extension 
of  his  Church." 

The  Shakers'  system  completely  answers  the  American  per- 
plexity about  the  relations  of  man  to  woman.  They  are  on 
terms  of  equality,  each  community  having  over  it  one  man 
and  one  woman,  and  the  abolition  of  marriage  prevents  the 
rise  of  new  difficulties.  If  any  one  asks  whether  scandals 
never  arise  in  such  mixed  communities,  in  which  children  of 
both  sexes  are  trained  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
remain  in  them  for  life,  we  can  only  reply  that  our  author 
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says  nothings  yea  or  nay^  upon  that  delicate  sabject. 
Perhaps  his  position  as  a  famihar  guest  in  the  community 
made  him  unwilling  to  ask  on  the  spot  or  to  record  any 
rumours  which  one  would  imagine  must  have  reached  his  ears 
elsewhere. 

One  more  sect  remains  to  be  mentioned ;  but  our  author 
says^  ''  How  shall  I  describe  in  English  words  the  innermost 
social  life  so  freely  opened  to  my  view  by  these  reHg^ons 
zealots.  To  an  Arab  family  I  could  easily  shape  the  matter^ 
so  as  to  leave  out  nothing  of  importance  to  my  tale ;  for  the 
Arabs  have  derived  from  their  fathers  a  habit  of  calling  thingps 
by  their  simplest  names.  We  English  have  another  mode^  that 
of  hushing  up  nature  in  a  fine  sense  of  science.''  How  true 
this  is,  must  have  struck  all  who  have  ever  read  the  Old 
Testament.  But  to  English  readers  we  may  quote  oar 
author's  words.  At  Oneida  Creek,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
live  "  a  Bible  family ;  "  "  Bible  People/'  so  they  call  them- 
selves ;  or,  again,  "  Perfectionists  " — ^this  name  describes  their 
dogma ;  or  "  Bible  Communists."  About  800  of  them  reside 
under  one  roof;  they  own  and  cultivate  about  300  acres  of 
lan^,  from  which,  in  a  single  year,  they  have  sold  preserved 
fruit  to  the  value  of  £5,000  sterling.  They  set  up  a  manu- 
facture of  superior  traps  for  vermin,  by  which,  in  a  year,  they 
cleared  £15,000.  Well  might  Horace  Greely  tell  our  author^ 
"  You  will  find  that  Oneida  communion  is  a  trade  success." 
For  Communists  they  are,  and  have  succeeded  in  that  "  com- 
munity of  goods  "  which  has  failed  so  often  elsewhere.  Their 
founder  says,  other  attempts  failed,  "because  they  were  not 
founded  on  Bible  truth."  His  own  theological  foundation  is  that 
of  those  Manichees  who  said  they  could  not  sin,  do  what  they 
might.  This  he  calls  ''  holiness,"  and  a  wretched  convert  who 
abandons  the  attempt  at  self-control  is  said  to  "profess  holi- 
ness."  One  of  his  main  principles  is  what  he  calls  "  Brotherhood 
of  man  and  woman."  The  Shaker  chief,  Frederick,  says, 
"you  may  expect  to  see  the  Bible  families  increase  very  fast; 
they  meet  the  desires  of  a  great  many  men  and  women  in  this 
country ;  men  who  are  weary,  women  who  are  fanatic ;  giving 
in  the  name  of  religious  service  a  free  rein  to  the  passions, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  repose.  Women  find  in  them  great  field 
for  the  affections.  The  Bible  Communists  give  a  pious 
character  to  free  love,  and  the  sentiment  of  free  love  is  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  New  York." 

This  execrable  sect  professes  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  man's 
relations  to  woman  by  aboHshing  all  law.  Divine  as  well  as 
human,  "  by  declaring  marriage  a  fraud  and  property  a  theft "  I 

Applicants  for  admission,"  says  our  author,  "  are  refosed  from 
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day  to  day.  Three  or  four  ofiTers  to  come  in  have  been 
refused  while  I  have  been  lodging  at  the  Creek ;  the  system  of 
life  practised  here  being  regarded  as  experimental.  The  founda- 
tions are  now  regarded  as  having  been  laid.  When  the 
details  have  been  wrought  out,  other  families  will  be  formed  in 
New  York  and  in  the  New  England  States."  Upon  this  sect 
our  author  spends  fifty-eight  pages. 

Our  analysis  is  ended.  Is  any  comment  needed  ?  Society 
in  America  has  moved  and  is  moving  freely  in  the  direction 
towards  which  in  England  it  is  tending,  in  spite  of  hindrances. 
While  many  persons  have  imagined  that  nothing  is  thought  of 
except  "  the  almighty  dollar/'  it  is  plain  that  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  are  thinking  out  the  great  problems  of  human 
society ;  and,  alas,  it  is  equally  plain  that  they  '^  find  no  end  in 
wandering  mazes  lost,''  or  an  end  far  worse  than  none.  Light 
is  a  gift  from  God.  In  the  sunshine  of  His  glorious  Revelation 
all  things  glow  with  a  glory  not  theirs,  but  His.  That  light 
shines  undiminished  in  His  Church.  When  our  nation  was 
separated  from  it  three  centuries  ago,  it  retained  a  twilight 
borrowed  from  an  imperfect  reflection.  It  has  wandered 
farther  and  farther,  until  it  is  now  groping  in  utter  darkness ; 
in  which,  alas !  men  still  say — ^we  see.  The  Mormons  are  far 
on  their  way  back  to  utter  heathenism.  Mr.  Dixon  has  a 
fanciful  idea  that  they  have  caught  the  moral  character  of  the 
Indian  tribes  which  they  have  devoured.  The  real  explanation 
is  much  more  simple ;  the  Bed  Indians  are  in  a  state  of 
degraded  nature ;  the  Mormons  are  fast  settling  down  into  it. 
Heathenism  comes  in  upon  them  in  the  form  of  polygamy, 
many  of  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  not  yet  developed,  but 
will  not  be  long  in  following.  But  polygamy  itself  is  as 
nothing,  compared  with  the  foulness  of  the  Bible  communists 
or  the  monstrous  absence  of  all  female  instinct  attributed  by 
Mr.  Dixon  to  the  native  ladies  of  Boston;  for  the  Mormon 
woman,  though  not  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word  a  wife, 
is  faithful  to  her  master,  and  a  careful  mother  of  her  children. 
Indeed,  their  law  punishes  adultery  with  death.  The  greater 
evil  still  is  the  absolute  subversion  of  all  first  principles,  and 
to  any  thinking  man  it  must  surely  be  plain,  that  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  this  is  not  merely  any  number  and  variety  of 
strange  opinions,  but  a  widely-devastating  revolution,  over- 
throwing not  thrones  only,  but  those  venerable  idols  of  the 
Englishman — respectability  and  property  themselves. 

This,  then,  is  the  future  hope  of  the  United  States  as  it  is 
also  of  England,  that  they  have  within  them  a  large  and  daily 
increasing  body  of  men  and  women  who  have,  and  know  that 
they  have,  a  Divine  law,  by  which  they  are  resolved  to  act,  and 
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for  it,  if  necessary,  to  die,  come  what  may.  It  is  tighly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  that  the  great  impression 
made  upon  him  by  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  America 
is  that  the  dissolution  of  law  and  authority  has  been  caused 
chiefly  by  the  want  of  such  a  Divine  sanction  for  law.  Again 
and  again  this  thought  breaks  out  with  evident  earnestness. 
He  has  travelled  in  Mahometan  lands,  and  what  has  chiefly 
struck  him  there  is  that  law,  instead  of  changing  with  the 
changing  caprice,  either  of  a  multitude  or  a  despot,  can  never 
shift,  until  the  very  foundation  of  their  national  existence,  their 
reUgion  (which,  though  false,  embodies  many  revealed  iaruths) 
has  been  undermined.  For  the  law,  which  regulates  all  the 
relations  of  man  and  man,  and  especially  those  of  man  and 
woman,  is  the  Koran.     On  the  other  hand  he  complains — 

One  of  the  sorry  jests  in  which  we  are  apt  to  array  our  fJEdsehoods,  says  that 
our  English  and  American  codes  of  law  are  founded  on  the  preoepts  of  oar 
faith.  Let  us  try  this  dogma  by  a  test.  A  just  and  pious  man,  (reah  from 
his  study  of  holy  writ,  shall  walk  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand  into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  then  and  there  try  to  persuade  the  pre- 
siding judge  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  good  American  law ;  binding 
on  every  follower  of  Christ.  Have  you  any  kind  of  doubt  as  to  what  would 
become  of  that  just  and  pious  man  ?  You  know  that  the  judge  would  pity« 
the  advocate  quiz,  the  audience  mock,  and  the  officer  seize  him.  Remove 
the  scene  from  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  the  gateway  of  Damascus.  In 
the  Oriental  city  such  a  man  might  go  before  the  Kadi,  Koran  in  hancP, 
assured  that  his  citations  from  the  holy  book  would  be  heard ;  and,  if  his 
views  of  them  were  sound,  that  they  would  govern  the  verdict  to  be  given. 
And  the  reason  is  plain  ;  an  Oriental  has  not  two  laws,  one  for  the  street, 
another  for  the  gate  ;  one  for  his  harem  and  a  second  for  his  mosque.  His 
moral  life  and  his  civil  life  have  one  source,  one  end,  and  he  finds  no  war 
between  the  teachings  of  his  Cadi  and  the  teachings  of  his  Priest.  What  do 
our  judges  know  of  Christ,  of  Moses,  of  Abraham  ?  As  lawyers,  nothing. . . . 
A  prime  result  of  our  laws  being  Pagan,  while  our  morals  are  Christian,  is  the 
fact,  so  strange  and  so  bewildering  to  an  Oriental,  that,  with  us,  the  practice 
of  virtue  is  regarded  as  a  public  affair— a  thing  between  a  man  and  his  Maker 
only,  not,  as  with  the  Moslems,  between  a  man  and  his  fellow. . . .  The  troth  is, 
we  English  and  Americans  have  hardly  yet  embraced  Christianity  as  a  scheme 
of  life.  We  find  our  religion  at  church,  and  when  we  have  sung  our  psalms  and 
breathed  our  prayers,  we  go  back  into  the  streets  to  be  governed  for  another 
week  by  our  Pagan  law.  Our  courts  of  justice  have  no  authority  to  notice 
moral  offences. .  .  In  all  the  advancing  schools  of  American^thought  this  topic  is 
discussed,  the  evil  is  admitted,  a  remedy  is  sought . . .  The  courts  and  l^rislatuies 
of  the  Union  are  continually  vexed  by  petitions  in  favour  of  substituting  some 
higher  rule  for  the  one  in  vogue  [on  the  subject  of  marriage].  Will  they  ever 
find  such  a  rule  while  they  cling  to  the  code  of  Justinian  in  preference  to  the 
WordofGod?(voLiL70). 

There  is  ap  earnest  religious  craving  here  highly  honourable^ 
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not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  the  great  people  among  whom 
he  caught  the  desire.  But  how  strange  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Koran  and  that  to  which  he  compares  it,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.     He  goes  on  to  say — 

A  Turk  is  not  permitted  by  the  Cadi  to  set  aside  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  a  precept  for  Sundays,  for  good  women,  for  men  in  childhood  and  old  age 
(p.  78). 

The  answer  is  plain :  the  Koran  contains  a  code  of  laws ;  the 
Gospels  do  not.  Does  our  author  really  believe  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  could  be  made  a  code  to  settle,  for 
instance,  all  questions  of  right  between  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child?  Its  Divine  principles,  no  doubt,  should 
pervade  all  law,  but  in  a  court  something  more  than  principles 
are  essential.  The  American  Legislature  could  not,  if  it 
would,  enact  that  all  questions  before  the  courts  should  be 
decided  by  it.  There  must  be  some  code,  and  the  Gospels 
contain  none. 

We  have,  therefore,  only  one  alternative  j  either  Almighty 
God  has  left  Christians  without  a  Divine  law  of  morality,  such  as 
a  judge  can  enforce ;  or  else  He  has  given  them  some  other  such 
law  beyond  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  beyond  the  whole  letter 
of  the  New  Testament.  That  He  should  have  done  the  first  is 
inconceivable,  for  under  the  Old  Testament  He  gave'  a 
Divine  Law,  of  which  Moses  appealed  to  the  people,  that  no 
nation  had  laws  so  just.  Were  Christians  to  be  in  a  worse 
condition  ?  Did  not  He  who  made  man  know  beforehand  the 
need  which  His  creature  would  feel  of  a  law  on  subjects  of 
morality,  such  as  marriage,  conjugal  rights,  parental  authority, 
and  the  like,  which  should  rest  on  Divine,  not  on  human  autho- 
rity? Mr.  Dixon  says  "Mahomet^s  object  [was],  according  to 
his  lights,  to  promote  among  his  people,  not  only  pubho  peace, 
but  holy  living.^^  This  we  know  was  also  the  object  of  Him 
"in  whom  was  Light.'*  May  we  not  without  presumption 
say  why  He  also  did  not  give  us  a  code  ?  Because  His  religion 
was,  not  like  that  of  Mahommed,  for  one  race  and  clime, 
but  for  all  nations,  all  cUmates,  all  ages.  It  was  to  rule 
nations,  administered  in  every  different  manner,  by  absolute 
monarchs,  by  nobles,  by  senates,  by  democracies.  And  there- 
fore, instead  of  a  code,  he  left  us  a  living  Church, 
infallible  in  all  that  touches  faith  and  morals.  And  the 
sons  of  that  Church  have  exactly  that  after  which  our  author 
nobly  craves — a  Divine  rule  in  all  such  questions,  as  well  as 
Divine  principles,  to  be  applied  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Church  to  every  detail  of  every  day.  The  one 
bright  ray  of  hope  in  the  future  of  the  United  States  is,  that 
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the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  midst  of  them  is 
day  by  day  more  rapid  and  more  steady.  Long  ago  it  has 
been  the  conviction  of  all  the  most  sagacions  and  acute 
observers  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  fiitnre  religion  of 
America.  The  valuable  papers  lately  pubUshed  in  the  Etudes 
of  the  French  Jesuit  Fathers  prove  that  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prediction  is  in  rapid  progress.  The  one  momentous 
interest  is  that  these  future  Catholics  should  be  deeply  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  Christian^  not  of  heathen  civilization; 
and  it  is  in  this  cause  that  our  Holy  Father  has  so  long  been 
labouring.  The  blot  so  forcibly  hit  by  Mr.  Dixon  is  one  of 
those  especially  denounced  in  the  immortal  Syllabus^  which 
times  to  come  will  associate  with  the  great  name  of  Fins  IK. 
Our  space  forbids  us  to  look  back^  or  we  could  easily  show 
that  his  glorious  predecessors^  through  many  an  age^  in  those 
struggles  with  temporal  powers  which  historians  (utterly 
unable  to  understand  their  object)  refer  to  the  personal 
ambition  of  the  Popes,  were  really  contending  for  uie  very 
principle  for  which  our  author  pleads,  a  Divine  law  of  morality 
which  shall  be  supreme  in  the  courts  over  all  human  law.  The 
Church,  indeed,  can  do  great  things  even  where  the  Courts 
ignore  this  Divine  law,  as  was  seen  in  the  heathen  Roman 
empire,  and  in  England  and  the  United  States  at  this  day. 
But  she  has  never  ceased  her  protests :  and  by  proclaiming 
truth  and  justice  even  when  forced  to  submit  to  injustice 
and  falsehood,  she  maintains  her  own  Divine  charaoter. 
And  herein  is  our  strength  amid  the  weakness  of  a 
social  world  which  is  going  to  pieces  like  a  wreck  among 
the  breakers ;  that,  let  the  public  law  be  what  it  may^  we  have 
first  principles,  concerning  which,  come  what  may^  we  are 
certain ;  and  about  which  we  need  not  to  discuss  or  argue  like 
inquirers.  They  are  our  heritage;  by  them  we  mean,  by 
God's  grace,  to  live — ^for  them  we  desire,  if  needful,  to  die. 
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mentions  the  occurrence,  are  as  follows.  The  interest  and 
vividness  of  the  narrative  are  much  increased  by  going  direct 
to  the  Greek  of  the  author  himself. 

The  Alexandrian  populace,  says  Socrates,  beyond  any  other 
populace,  rejoices  in  a  rising ;  if  ever  it  gets  a  chance,  it  rushes 
into  the  most  unbearable  excesses;  it  never  stops  in  a  riot 
till  there  has  been  bloodshed.  Now  it  happened  that  at 
this  time  (somewhere  in  the  year  415)  the  mob  was  violently 
at  variance  with  itself,  not  about  any  special  or  serious  matter, 
but  on  a  subject  unhappily  prominent  in  every  large  city — the 
merits  of  the  public  dancers.  Saturday  used  to  be  the  great 
day  for  referring  the  question  of  taste  in  dancing  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  fight ;  for  on  Saturday  a  certain  favourite  dancer  used  to 
perform,  drawing  immense  crowds ;  and  what  made  the  battle 
still  more  certain  was  that  the  Jews,  who  of  course  did  no 
work  on  that  day,  universally  preferred  the  relaxation  of  the 
theatre  to  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  and,  it  would  appear, 
had  very  pronounced  opinions  about  the  celebrated  actor.  The 
Augustal  prefect  had  hitherto  managed  to  prevent  these  riots 
from  becoming  outrageous ;  "  but  the  Jews  grew  none  the  more 
charitable  to  their  opponents  from  the  fact  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  murdering  them,  and  whereas  they  were  always 
and  everywhere  the  constant  enemies  of  the  Christians,  so  now 
their  hostility  became  still  more  intense  on  the  occasion  of  this 
difference  about  the  dancers.^'  Now  it  happened  that  one  day 
Orestes,  the  prefect  of  Alexandria,  was  transacting  public 
business  in  the  theatre.  The  business  concerned  the  police 
regulations  of  the  town,  and  from  what  follows  we  may  con- 
jecture that  Orestes  was  issuing  or  dictating  some  ordinances 
about  the  dancing  riots.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Saturday. 
At  any  rate  the  Jews  were  present  in  force.  The  party  of 
Cyril  also  was  well  represented  there,  and  was  eagerly  atten- 
tive, to  learn  what  regulations  the  magistrate  was  making. 
Among  Cyril's  adherents  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hierax^  a 
teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  "  a  red-hot  believer  in 
the  Archbishop,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  in  the  applause  ** 
with  which,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  they  greeted  him  in 
the  pulpit.  He  was  doubtless  a  well-known  character,  for  on 
this  particular  occasion  the  mob  of  Jews  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  him  than  they  raised  a  terrific  outcry,  and  yelled  and 
howled  that  he  had  come  there  for.  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ting up  a  party-fight.  Orestes,  the  governor,  had  his  own 
grudges  against  the  Patriarch  and  his  adherents.  The  bishops 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  eyes,  "  were  graduaUy  encroaching  in  a 
very  unwarrantable  way  on  the  power  of  the  Augustal  pre- 
fects ;  *'  and  Cyril,  in  addition  to  his  assumptions,  appeared  to 
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teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Unless  the  Church  of 
S.  Mark  is  to  end  in  chaos^  and  the  man j  -  peopled  city  to 
relapse  into  barbarism  two  hundred  years  before  her  destined 
destruction^  the  successor  of  Theophilus  must  be  no  common 
man. 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  Theophilus,  his  nephew  Cyril 
was  consecrated  bishop,  and  became  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
not  without  a  sharp  contest  with  those  who  would  rather  have 
had  the  Archdeacon  Timothy.  Whether  the  dispute  resulted  in 
a  popular  riot  we  are  not  told;  but  Abundantius,  the  Augustal 
prefect,  was  against  Cyril,. whose  success  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  at  once  a  more  powerful  personage  in  Alexandria 
than  even  Theophilus  had  been.  It  is  to  one  or  two  passages 
in  the  life  of  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  that  the  reader's  attention 
is  at  present  requested;  mainly,  indeed,  to  one  single  occur- 
rence  which  seems  to  have  been  singularly  neglected  by  his- 
torians of  every  sort.  S.  Cyril  is  well  known  as  the  opponent 
of  Nestorius,  and  the  hero  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  But 
S.  Cyril  had  been  bishop  of  Alexandria  for  seventeen  years 
before  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  the  Solitaries,*  in  which  he  sounded 
without  knowing  it  the  first  alarms  of  a  battle  that  was  soon 
to  rage  so  fiercely.  This  long  interval  was  not  signalized  by 
many  events  that  the  rather  unsatisfactory  historians  of  the 
times  have  thought  worth  recording.  But  it  is  of  this  period 
that  we  propose  to  speak,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  the 
one  marked  occurrence  which  is  mentioned  is  almost  univer- 
sally turned,  either  by  vigorous  invective  or  by  tacit  acqui- 
escence, to  the  disadvantage  and  dishonour  of  S.  Cyril.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Alexandria,  and  the  subsequent 
(we  may  say,  consequent)  murder  of  Hypatia,  are  supposed  to 
be  proof  enough  that  S.  Cyril  was  violent,  hot-tempered,  and 
overbearing ;  and  his  enemies  go  much  further  than  this,  and 
make  him  out  to  be  a  bad  specimen  of  a  bad  class,  a  domineer- 
ing priest  with  a  lust  of  power  and  a  taste  for  blood.  It  is 
hard  to  admit  even  the  mild  side  of  this  charge.  We  are  not 
bound,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  Cyril  became  perfect  at  once, 
or  even  in  seventeen  years.  But  when  pride  and  cruelty  are 
charged  to  a  name  that  appears  in  the  Boman  martyrology, 
we  may  well  hesitate  and  look  twice  before  we  acquiesce.  In 
the  case  here  spoken  of,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few 
historians  have  looked  attentively  even  once.  The  facts,  as 
far  they  are  given  to  us  by  Socrates,t  the  only  historian  who 

♦  See  Fleuiy,  b.  xxxv.  c.  3. 

t  Nicephorus  only  copies  Socrates,  though  he  differs  from  him,  or  rather 
from  a  certain  readinjj  of  his  text,  in  one  most  important  particular,  as  noticed 
further  on. 
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mentions  the  occurrence,  are  as  follows.  The  interest  and 
vividness  of  the  narrative  are  much  increased  by  going  direct 
to  the  Greek  of  the  author  himself. 

The  Alexandrian  populace,  says  Socrates,  beyond  any  other 
populace,  rejoices  in  a  rising ;  if  ever  it  gets  a  chance,  it  rushes 
into  the  most  unbearable  excesses;  it  never  stops  in  a  riot 
till  there  has   been    bloodshed.      Now  it  happened  that  at 
.  this  time  (somewhere  in  the  year  415)  the  mob  was  violently 
at  variance  with  itself,  not  about  any  special  or  serious  matter, 
but  on  a  subject  unhappily  prominent  in  every  large  city — the 
merits  of  the  public  dancers.     Saturday  used  to  be  the  great 
day  for  referring  the  question  of  taste  in  dancing  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  fight ;  for  on  Saturday  a  certain  favourite  dancer  used  to 
perform,  drawing  immense  crowds;  and  what  made  the  battle 
still  more  certain  was  that  the  Jews,  who  of  course  did  no 
work  on  that  day,  universally  preferred  the  relaxation  of  the 
theatre  to  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  and,  it  would  appear, 
had  very  pronounced  opinions  about  the  celebrated  actor.  The 
Augustal  prefect  had  hitherto  managed  to  prevent  these  riots 
firom  becoming  outrageous ;  "  but  the  Jews  grew  none  the  more 
charitable  to  their  opponents  from  the  fact  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  murdering  them,  and  whereas  they  were  always 
and  everywhere  the  constant  enemies  of  the  Christians,  so  now 
their  hostility  became  still  more  intense  on  the  occasion  of  this 
difference  about  the  dancers.^'     Now  it  happened  that  one  day 
Orestes,  the  prefect  of    Alexandria,  was   transacting  public 
business  in  the  theatre.     The  business  concerned  the  police 
regulations  of  the  town,  and  from  what  follows  we  may  con- 
jecture that  Orestes  was  issuing  or  dictating  some  ordinances 
about  the  dancing  riots.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  Saturday. 
At  any  rate  the  Jews  were  present  in  force.     The  party  of 
Cyril  also  was  well  represented  there,  and  was  eagerly  atten- 
tive, to  learn  what  regulations  the  magistrate  was  making. 
Among  CyriFs  adherents  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hierax,  a 
teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  "  a  red-hot  believer  in 
the  Archbishop,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  in  the  applause  ** 
with  which,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  they  greeted  him  in 
the  pulpit.     He  was  doubtless  a  well-known  character,  for  on 
this  particular  occasion  the  mob  of  Jews  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  him  than  they  raised  a  terrific  outcry,  and  yelled  and 
howled  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ting up  a  party-fight.     Orestes,  the  governor,  had  his  own 
grudges  against  the  Patriarch  and  his  adherents.    The  bishops 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  eyes,  ^^  were  graduaUy  encroaching  in  a 
very  unwarrantable  way  on  the  power  of  the  Augustal  pre- 
fects ;  '^  and  Cyril,  in  addition  to  his  assumptions,  appeared  to 
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be  making  it  a  point  "  to  watch  narrowly  everything  he  did/' 
So  he  seized  the  unfortunate  schoolmaster,  and  put  him  to  the 
torture  there  and  then  in  the  public  theatre.  When  Cyril 
heard  of  this,  he  sent  for  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  and,  ^'  as  it 
seems,^'  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  cease  their  riotous 
demonstrations  against  the  Christians,  it  would  be  the  worse 
for  them.  When  the  Jewish  rabble  came  to  hear  of  the  Arch- 
bishop^s  threats,  they  became  more  savage  than  ever,  and  went 
on  annoying  the  Christians  by  a  multitude  of  schemes  and 
machinations.  The  most  notable  of  these  plots,  and  the  one 
which  brought  about  then'  expulsion  from  Alexandria,  the  his- 
torian sets  down  in  full.  They  had  instituted  a  system  of 
nocturnal  murder,  and  used  to  sally  out  at  night  to  slaughter 
Christians,  wearing  rings  of  palm-bark  on  their  fingers,  to 
prevent  them  from  slaughtering  each  other.  On  one  of  these 
nights  they  scattered  men  over  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  as 
though  they  had  been  the  public  criers,  and  set  them  to  pro- 
claim that  the  great  church  of  S.  Alexander  was  on  fire.  As 
this  alarm  was  passed  along,  out  poured  the  Christians  from 
all  quarters  to  save  the  church.  The  Jews  at  once  fell  upon 
them  and  butchered  right  and  left :  every  man  who  showed 
the  palm-ring  token  they  spared ;  every  Christian  who  crossed 
their  track  they  murdered. 

When  the  morning  came,  it  was  not  difficult  to  tell  who  had 
been  the  authors  of  that  bloody  night's  work.  Cyril  hesitated 
no  longer.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  indignant  mul- 
titude of  Christians,  he  seized  the  Jewish  synagogues,  while 
the  people  sacked  the  whole  quarter,  and  drove  every  Jew  out 
of  -Alexandria.  Orestes,  the  prefect,  was  not  very  well  pleased 
at  this  ;  ^^  he  was  vehemently  grieved  to  behold  such  a  city 
so  suddenly  emptied  of  so  many  citizens.''  He  therefqre 
wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  Emperor.  Cyril, 
on  his  part,  did  not  fail  to  let  the  Emperor  know  what  the 
Jews  had  done  to  deserve  their  fate  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
tried  his  best  to  disarm  the  anger  of  Orestes.  ^^  The  people 
had  compelled  him  to  act  as  he  had  done ;  "  had  he  held  back, 
horrors  such  as  even  Alexandria  had  never  seen  would  have 
avenged  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews.  But  Orestes  was  implac- 
able. Not  even  when  Cyril  held  up  the  holy  Gospels  before 
his  eyes  would  he  yield  to  thoughts  of  peace ;  and  so  the 
Church  and  the  civil  power  remained  at  war,  and  the  evil  went 
on.  The  monks  of  the  Nitria)  were  not  unused  to  leave  their 
marshy  solitudes,  and  appear  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 
Thcophilus  had  used  them  for  good  purposes  and  for  bad,  for 
putting  down  paganism  and  for  persecuting  Origenists ;  and 
among  the  multitudes  that  were  seeking  to  save  their  souls  in 
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the  desert  it  was  not  unlikely  that  some  at  least  would  not 
dislike  the  militant  life  of  which  Theophilus  had  given  them  a 
taste.     Accordingly,  some  five  hundred  of  them,  hearing  that 
the  nephew  of  Theophilus   seemed  likely  to  require  their  ser- 
vices, suddenly  appeared  in  Alexandria,  and   directed  their 
attention  to  the  prefect.     Meeting  him  in  his  chariot,  with  his 
guards,  they  saluted  him  with  derisive  epithets,  and  called  hira 
a  "  Sacrificer  *'  and  a  "  Greek,^^  in  allusion  to  his  leanings  to- 
wards Paganism  and  the  Neo-Platonists.     Orestes  suspected 
that  this  was  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Cyril,  in  order  to  fix  this 
character  on  him,  and  so  compass  his  downfall ;  so  he  called 
out  loudly  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  baptized  by  Atticus  of 
Constantinople.     The  monks  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and 
presently  his  head  was  broken  by  a  stone  from  the  vigorous 
arm  of  one  of  their  number,  called   Ammonius,  and  he  was 
covered  with  his  own  blood.     His  guards  fled  to  save  their 
lives,  for  the  stones  now  came  thick  and  fast.     At  this  crisis 
the  Alexandrian  populace,  attracted  by  the  riot,  and  not  seeing 
any  hostile  force  except  the  monks,  took  the  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate prefect,  routed  his  assailants,  and  captured  Ammo- 
nius, who  was  forthwith  tortured  to  death  by  the  governor. 
An  account  of  this  affair  likewise,  from  Orestes  on  the  one 
hand  and  Cyril  on  the  other,  went  to  Constantinople.    Ammo- 
nius, the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  was  carried  to  one  of  the 
churches,  and  preconized  and  panegyrized  by  the  Archbishop 
as  a  martyr  for  religion^s  sake.     "  But  the  moderate  men  of 
the  Christian  party  did  not  approve  of  this,  knowing  that  he 
had  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  own  wicked  audacity,  and  Cyril 
not  long  afterwards  allowed  the  whole  affair  to  be  forgotten.^' 
But  his  breach  with  Orestes  became  wider  and  wider ;  and  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  closed  by .  another  sanguinary  tumult, 
worse  than  any  that  had  gone  before.    Hypatia,  the  celebrated 
female  philosopher,  was  at  that  time  the  light  of  the  last  great 
school  of  Pagan    thought  —  Neo-Platonism.     "She  was  as 
modest  as  she  was  learned,^^  and  drew  crowds  to  her  lecture- 
hall  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ptolemies.     The  people  began  to 
notice  that  she  had  long  and  frequent  interviews  with  Orestes, 
and  the  idea  took  hold  of  them  that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  enmity  between  the  governor  and  the  Patriarch.     What 
follows  is  a  sad  but  vivid  illustration  of  the  state  of  transition 
which  then  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  empire.     A  few 
fanatics,  headed  by  a  certain  Peter,  a  Uctor,  made  up  their 
minds  to  put  an  end  to  what  they  considered  a  scandal.    They 
watched  her  home  one  day,  dragged  her  from  her  chariot  at 
her  own  door,  hurried  her  into  the  Caesareum,  now  a  Christian 
church,  and  there  literally  cut  her  to  pieces  with  sharp  shells, 
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finally  burning  her  mangled  remains,  and  scattering  the  ashes 
over  a  neighbouring  garden.  This,  concludes  Socrates,  brought 
no  little  dishonour  on  Cyril  and  on  the  Alexandrian  Church. 
And  he  oflfers  the  moral  reflection  that  murder  and  riot  and 
such-like  things  are  totally  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Finally,  he  informs  us  that  these  things  happened  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  episcopacy  of  Cyril,  and  during  the  time  of  the 
Lenten  fast. 

All  the  important  passages  of  this  history  have  been  given, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  author.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  charge  against  S.  Cyril  re- 
solves itself  into  three  counts ;  namely,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  the  murderous  attack  on  Orestes,  and  the  death  of 
Hypatia.  The  historian  lets  us  see  clearly  what  his  own 
opinion  about  S.  Cyril  is.  He  had  a  hand  in,  or  approved  of, 
all  three  ,*  and  the  tone  of  the  narrative  betrays  a  tenderness 
for  Pagans,  Jews,  and  half- Christian  prefects,  and  a  hardness 
and  meanness  in  estimating  the  situation  of  the  bishop  and 
the  Christians,  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  invite  us  to 
look  at  the  narrative  a  little  more  closely. 

Socrates,  the  Scholastic,  or,  in  plainer  words,  the  Lawyer,  is 
not  a  writer  in  whom  we  can  place  implicit  trust.  His 
accuracy  in  dates  is  considerable,  he  often  expresses  unex- 
ceptionable sentiments  in  neat  phrases,  and  his  narrative,  if 
less  sustained  and  powerful  than  his  classical  models,  is  clear^ 
expressive,  and  occasionally  picturesque.  But  his  mind  had 
a  sectarian  bias,  and  he  was  neither  great  enough  nor  generous 
enough  thoroughly  to  see  the  significance  of  the  Church- 
history  that  he  had  undertaken  to  write.  It  may  not  be  true 
that  he  was  a  Novatian  himself;  what  is  certain  is,  that  he 
shows  far  more  sympathy  with  the  Novatians  than  with  the 
Catholics.  The  calm  serenity,  so  unlike  a  Greek  Catholic  of 
the  age  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  with  which  he  chronicles  the 
impieties  of  Arianism,  the  atrocities  of  the  Jews,  and  the  shams 
of  expiring  paganism,  might  perhaps  be  put  down  to  a  lawyer- 
like  impartiality;  but  when  he  makes  out  the  heresiarch 
Novatus  to  have  been  a  martyr,  when  he  relates  Novatian 
miracles,  when  he  gives  a  minute  chronicle  of  Novatian 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  when  he  compares  them  with 
Catholic  prelates,  and  praises  their  sermons  against  the  words 
of  S.  John  Chrysostome,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  making 
him  out  to  have  been  at  the  least  very  liberal  in  his  orthodoxy, 
ajid  one  who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  defend  the 
character  of  his  Church,  or  to  clear  up  the  reputation  of  her 
pastors.     To  come  to  the  matter  which  more  intimately  con- 
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cems  us,  his  Novatian  propensions  make  him  a  very  suspicious 
witness  against  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  bad 
marked  the  very  commencement  of  his  career  by  enforcing 
the  imperial  edict  which  deprived  the  Novatians  of  their 
churches  and  revenues.  Socrates  relates  this  with  a  sinister 
coolness,  not  to  say  with  evident  exaggeration,  two  chapters 
before  he  commences  to  detail  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  liberal  lawyer  would  have  scant  love  for 
the  Patriarch.  But  there  is  another  and  a  curious  warning  to 
the  reader  to  mistrust  him  on  the  subject  of  S.  Cyril. 
Theophilus,  as  is  well  known,  had  uprooted  Paganism  in 
Alexandria,  and  either  converted  or  scattered  nearly  every 
influential  heathen.  Among  those  who  preferred  flight  to 
conformity  or  insignificance,  were  a  priest  of  Jupiter  and 
another  priest  of  some  god  of  the  ape  kind,  who  settled  at 
Constantinople,  and  became  teachers  of  grammar.  Socrates 
had  the  happiness  of  going  to  school  to  these  two  persecuted 
confessors,  and  he  seems  to  think  it  rather  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  We  may  imagine  in  what  colours  his  youthful 
conception  of  Theophilus,  and  all  that  concerned  him,  must 
have  been  painted  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  every  inha- 
bitant of  Constantinople,  and  nearly  every  orthodox  Catholic 
out  of  Africa,  connected  the  name  of  Theophilus  with  nothing 
so  prominently  as  with  the  persecution  of  S.  John  Chrysos- 
tome,we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  our  lawyer, 
Constantinopolitan,  semi-Novatian,  and  filled  with  youthM 
prejudice,  would  sit  down  to  narrate  the  rough  work  that  the 
nephew  Of  Theophilus  had  to  get  through  as  best  he  could. 
When  an  outside  observer  looks  upon  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a 
battle,  where  much  seems  questionable  and  much  more,  is  too 
badly  seen  to  be  judged  of,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  he 
will  see  only  what  he  wishes  to  see,  and  that  his  chronicle  of 
facts  will  be  largely  coloured  by  his  prejudices. 

After  all,  however,  what  Socrates  really  says  against  S. 
Cyril  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  a  critical  examination  of 
his  narrative  will  show  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  and  perhaps 
in  spite  of  himself,  rather  a  favourable  witness.  But  to  give 
the  reader  a  somewhat  fuller  explanation  of  the  sanguinary 
events  described  above,  and  to  obtain  for  ourselves  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  great  Egyptian  centre  of  religion,  learning,  and 
commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  it  will  be 
more  interesting  to  put  Socrates  on  one  side  for  a  while,  and 
to  take  a  wider  view.  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  in  the  year 
415,  were  seditious  and  ferocious ;  they  were  driven  out  to  a 
man  by  the  Christians.     Is  this  an  isolated  fact,  or  is  it,  on 
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the  contraiyj  only  one  notable  fact  among  many  similar  ones  T 
Does  previous  history  give  it  any  significance,  or  do  contem- 
porary events  explain  it  ? 

If  a  Jew  of  the  present  day  were  capable  of  being  con- 
verted by  argument  or  example,  one  would  think  that  the 
history  of  his  race,  during  the  first  four  centuries  after  it 
had  rejected  its  Messiah,  would  be  suflBcient  to  convert  him. 
If  ever  a  people  has  shown  itself  to  have  outlived  its  pro- 
vidential mission,  and  to  have  died  a  moral  death  of  incurable 
disease  and  wretched  old  age,  that  people  is  the  race  of 
Israel.  Hardly  had  the  day  of  Pentecost  come  and  gone, 
when  the  schisms  and  bloody  divisions  which  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  national  apostasy,  reappeared  as  the  avengers 
of  the  very  sin  that  they  had  brought  about.  False  prophets 
led  armies  of  deluded  fanatics  to  destruction  by  the  sword  and 
fire  of  the  Roman,  in  the  caves  of  Sion,  in  the  deserts  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  wealthy  islands  of  the  -^gean  sea.  Multi- 
tudes went  after  false  Christs;  Zealots,  Simonites,  and  Assassins 
anathematized  and  murdered  each  other  in  all  Galilee  and 
Judaea,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  The  cere- 
monial law  of  Moses  was  forced  upon  every  neck  with  the 
extremity  of  fanatical  rigour,  wherever  it  could  by  physical 
possibility  be  carried  out ;  but  one  point  in  which  it  could  not 
be  enforced  was  the  precept  of  trespass-ofiering  for  blood,  for 
'^it  was  impossible  to  kill  as  many  animals  as  there  were 
human  victims  slain  by  their  fellow-men.^'  *  MoraKty  was  at 
an  end  j  there  was  now  no  voice  of  God,  no  warning  prophet, 
to  keep  them  steadfast  to  the  moral  law  in  the  midst  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Pagan  world.  Had  the  Romans  merely 
left  them  to  themselves,  they  would  have  cut  each  other  to 
pieces,  and  sunk  out  of  sight  almost  as  soon  as  they  did.  But 
the  hatred  of  Pagan  for  Jew  was  still  more  intense  than  the 
sectarian  animosity  that  one  Jew  felt  for  another.  Long 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  their  exclusivcness  and  incompre- 
hensible obstinacy  (as  it  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  world) 
had  earned  for  them  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  Their  perfidy  and  avarice,  their  wealth, 
their  clannishness,  made  them  an  alien  party  in  every  Greek 
city.  They  were  "the  enemies  of  the  human  race,'*  and 
much  of  the  odium  that  Christianity  had^to  bear  in  the  first 
three  centuries  was  the  consequence  of  its  connection  with  the 
hated  Jews.  Roman  proconsuls  and  governors  of  every  grade 
looked  upon  them  as  lawful  prey,  and  the  populace,  whenever 
they  could  safely  do  so,  rose  with  wild  energy,  in  every  city, 

*  Dollinger,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  ii.  411. 
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to  plunder  and  massacre  the  Jews^  quarter.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Jews  should  bear  all  this,  and  make  no 
sign.  Not  only  in  Palestine  itself,  but  in  every  principal 
Greek  city,  their  strength  was  considerable.  The  bonds  of 
that  strong  organization  that  had  made  them  survive  such 
catastrophes  as  the  captivity  of  Nabuchodonosor  and  the 
conquest  of  Antiochus,  were  not  all  at  once  broken.  Jewish 
seditions  kept  bursting  out  like  the  eruptions  of  a  volcanic 
belt,  as  though  one  had  a  hidden  dependence  upon  another,  and 
when  the  Jews  rose,  they  were  well  able  to  crowd  the  ven- 
geance of  twenty  years  into  a  single  day  of  horrible  atrocity. 
Thus,  for  three  centuries,  the  heathen  robbed  and  tyrannized, 
and  the  Jew,  as  the  chance  offered,  repaid  himself  in  pagan 
gold  and  pagan  blood,  and  a  tradition  of  hatred  grew  up, 
which  even  the  conversion  of  the  empire  to  Christianity  did 
not  mitigate  all  at  once.  Christian  bishops  preached  mildness 
and  peace,  but  their  flocks  too  often  forgot  everything  but  the 
old  feuds,  and,  above  all,  the  Jews  themselves  had  by  this 
time,  between  despair  and  oppression,  been  goaded  to  a 
chronic  state  of  fanaticism  that  set  consequences  at  nought, 
and  was  deaf  to  reason  and  charity. 

In  Egypt  the  Jews  formed,  perhaps,  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Delta;  their 
chief  stronghold  was,  of  course,  Alexandria,  whose  north- 
eastern angle  was  cut  off  and  reserved  for  their  special 
habitation.  There,  surrounded  partly  by  the  sea  and  the 
city  walls,  and  everywhere  else  by  serviceable  ramparts  and 
gates  that  could  be  shut  in  case  of  need,  they  traded  and 
throve,  with  intervals  of  more  exciting  work,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  Ptolemies  and  Augustal  pre- 
fects, until  the  day  when  S.  Cyril  swept  them  out.  Their 
numbers  and  wealth  made  them  strong  and  confident ;  the 
Ptolemies  had  protected  and  encouraged  them ;  they  even 
had  a  temple  in  Egypt,  wherein,  by  some  strange  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  they  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice  as  at 
Jerusalem.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  kind  of 
an  idea  that  Egypt,  so  often  connected  with  their  own  history, 
and  spoken  of  in  their  Scriptures,  was  destined  to  be  a 
second  home  of  their  race.  But  the  Alexandrian  Greeks 
hated  them ;  and  when  the  Romans  had  come,  and  some 
crazy  emperor  wanted  to  make  the  Jews  adore  his  statue,  or 
admit  his  standard  into  their  synagogue,  the  whole  Greek 
population,  with  the  students  of  the  University  and  the 
Egyptians  of  the  Rhacotis,  would  pour  along  the  Heptastadion, 
burst  the  gates  of  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  carry  in  fire,  sword, 
and  pillage,  under  the  grim  superintendence  of  the  legion- 
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aries.     Then  the  Jews  would  retaliate.     For  instance^  on  one 
occasion^  when  some  of  their  countrymen  had  been  murdered 
in  the  theatre,  out  they  swarmed  from  their  quarter,  armed 
with  great  stones  and  any  weapon  that  came  to  hand,  stormed 
the  theatre,  and  had  well-nigh  set  it    on  fire,  and  made  a 
holocaust  of  their  enemies,  when  they  were  stopped,  as  usual, 
by  the  Eoman  soldiers.    And  so  things  alternated — ^sometimes 
a  larger  wave  would  sweep  over  Alexandria,  like  the  great 
rising  of  the  Jews  of  the  Pentapolis  (A.D.  115).     On  this  lovely 
and  fertile  bank  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  children  of  Israel 
were  numerous  and  thriving,  as  elsewhere,  and  hated  and 
oppressed  like  their  brethren.     Suddenly,  at  a  moment  almost 
contemporary  with  other  fierce  outbreaks  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Jews   of  Cyrene   and    neighbouring  cities  rose   upon   their 
scomers,  murdered  Greeks  and  Romans  alike,  and  revelled 
in  a  Saturnalia  of  horrors.     They  are  said  to  have  made  their 
prisoners  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other  in  the 
arena ;  to  have  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  victims,  and  dressed 
themselves  in  their  skins ;  and  to  have  gone  to  lengths  even 
yet  more  sickening.      220,000   souls  seem  to  have  perished 
at  their  hands.     The  rising  did  not  stop  at  Cyrene,  but  spread 
itself  eastward  along  the  coast,  and  the  Jews  of  every  city 
swelled    its    blood-stained    bands.     The  lake  Mareotis,   the 
western  protection  of  Alexandria,  brought  them  at  last  to  a 
stand.     The  Roman  governor  had  no  troops  to  meet  them  in 
the  field,  but  the  Alexandrians,  first  taking  the  precaution  to 
thoroughly  subdue  and  fasten  up  their  own  turbulent  Jews 
(and  this  seems  not  to  have  been  efiected  without  the  usual 
bloodshed),  sallied  out  and  gave  the  insurgents  such  a  check 
that,  like  a  swarm  of  their  native  locusts,  they  left  half  their 
numbers  on  the  field,  and  the  rest  went  oflf  in  two  different 
directions,  one  part  on  towards  Palestine,  the  other  up  the 
Nile,  to  found  a  happy  Jewish  commonwealth  in  Upper  Egypt; 
more  probably,  to  be  sent  to  slave  in  the  quarries  of  Syene, 
or  to  perish  among  the  black  rocks  of  the  sandy  desert.     The 
vengeance  of  Rome  was  not  slow  in  visiting  the  rebellious 
race;  and    the   Jews  of  Egypt,  after    Hadnan's   vindictive 
jnoasures,  hated,    and  were  hated,    still    more  bitterly  than 
before. 

Immediately  after  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Jews  of  the  Roman  empire  at  a  distance  fi:om  Palestine  had 
not  shown  any  rancorous  hostility  to  the  Christians,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  The  Christians  were  generally  Jews  by  birth, 
and  the  heathens  confounded  Jews  and  Christians  together. 
But  as  the  Christian  Church  rose  and  spread,  as  the  Greek 
cities  began  to  be  converted,  and  as  the  Church  freed  herself 
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more  and  more  from  the  observances  of  the  synagogue,  the 
Jews  grew  violent,  and  displayed  their  fanaticism.  At  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Polycarp  (A.D.  170),  as  Eusebius  expressly 
mentions,  the  Jews  were  very  conspicuous.  They  joined  with 
the  heathens  in  cursing  him  and  calling  for  the  lions ;  they 
zealously  assisted  in  carrying  wood  and  faggots  from  the 
neighbouring  shops  and  baths  for  the  fire;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  due  to  their  suggestion  that  the  holy  body  was 
burnt  to  ashes,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  carried  ofi"  by  the 
Christians.  It  was  the  Jews  who  tried  to  fasten  upon  the 
Church  the  charge  of  worshipping  an  ass^s  head,  originally 
fixed  by  the  pagans  upon  the  Jews  themselves.  In  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian  we  read  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  their  satisfaction  at  the  promised  extermination  of  the 
Christians.  At  Alexandria  we  do  not  at  first  find  them  very 
demonstrative  against  the  martyrs.  The  reason  is  that  the 
pagan  Greeks  would  not  have  sufiered  them  to  interfere  with- 
out dire  consequences.  But  this  was  promising  badly  for  the 
day  when  those  same  Greeks  should  be  Christians ;  and  the 
promise  of  evil  was  more  than  fulfilled.  When  Constantine 
became  a  convert,  the  Jews  trembled ;  they  were  quite  con- 
scious of  their  own  feelings  about  Christianity,  and  they  could 
not  hope  that  Christians  thought  very  difi'erently  of  themselves. 
Yet  Constantine  did  not  persecute  them.  One  of  his  laws, 
however,  is  very  significant.  "  Be  it  known  to  the  Jews/^  he 
says,  "  to  their  elders  and  their  patriarchs,  that  if,  hereafter, 
any  one  shall  forsake  their  deadly  sect,  and  betake  himself  to 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  they  shall  attempt  his  life  with 
stones,  or  by  any  other  lawless  violence  {as  we  know  has  hap- 
pened  sometimes)  y  the  guilty  parties  and  all  their  abettors  shall 
be  bumt.^'  But  the  power  of  Constantine  could  not  reach  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  where  at  this  very  time  the  Jews  were 
stirring  up  Sapor  to  that  cruel  persecution  which  has  given 
so  many  martyrs  to  the  Church.  It  seems  no  exaggeration, 
if  we  may  believe  Sozomen,*  to  say  that  this  most  bloody 
persecution  was  the  work  of  the  Jews ;  they  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  of  the  queen,  they  partly  directed  and 
partly  cringed  to  the  ruling  Magians,  and,  trampling  alike 
on  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  law  of  nature,  they  set  them- 
selves with  fierce  determination  to  root  the  Christian  name 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Roman  empire  began  to  be  Christian,  and  Arianism 
began  to  harass  the  Church.  In  Arianism  the  Jews  saw  their 
opportunity;    and   Arianism     takes  us   back    to  Alexandria. 

*  Hist.  EccL,  11  9. 
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The  ferocity  of  the  tumults  to  which  Arianism  gave  rise 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled  even  in  Alexandria.  On 
the  one  hand,  brute  force,  represented  by  the  Prefect,  and 
malice  and  licence,  represented  by  Jews,  pagans,  and  the  scum 
of  the  mob,  were  on  the  Arian  side ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the 
majority,  or  nearly  the  majority,  of  the  people  were  Christians,  and 
fervent,  nay  impetuous,  CathoUcs.  If  we  had  not  the  very  words 
of  S.  Athanasius  himself,  we  could  hardly  credit  what  is  related 
of  Alexandria  during  this  terrible  time.  His  words  had  better 
be  given  in  full,  literally  translated  from  the  Greek,  for  they 
not  only  show  what  sort  of  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jewry  were  becoming,  but  they  give  us  one  more 
picture  of  the  dying  throes  of  a  hideous  paganism.  He  has 
just  mentioned  the  indignation  of  his  Catholic  jflock,  when  the 
Augustal  prefect  had  announced  to  them  that  Athanasius  was 
deposed  and  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  was  now  their  bishop. 
He  continues  : — 

The  people  were  very  indignant,  and  flocked  to  the  churches,  when  the 
news  was  spread  about,  determined  that  no  Arian  impiety  should  defile  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  PhiLigrius,  the  prefect — the  man  who  once  before  was 
known  to  have  insulted  the  Church  and  the  Church's  consecrated  virgins,  a 
renegade  from  his  faith,  a  fellow-countryman  of  Gregory,  who  owed  lus  place  to 
the  court  influence  of  the  Eusebians,  and  was  therefore,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  sorry  friend  to  the  Church, — this  Philagrius  gathered  together  by  promises 
— promises  which  he  only  too  scrupulously  fulfilled — the  heathen  mob,  the 
Jeivs,  and  all  the  abandoned  characters  of  the  city,  worked  them  up  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzy,  and  then  hounded  them  in  pell-mell  on  the  people  assembled  in 
the  churches.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  ensued  is  out  of  my  power ;  it  is 
beyond  language  and  expre^ion  ;  the  memory  cannot  dwell  on  it  without 
sorrowful  tears.  What  ancient  tragedy  has  come  up  to  it  ?  In  what  war 
or  dire  persecution  did  such  things  happen  ?  The  Church  and  the  sacred 
baptistery  were  set  on  fire  ;  at  once  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  the  out- 
cries, the  wailings,  and  the  grief  of  the  outraged  people,  protesting  against 
the  Prefect,  and  the  brute  force  employed  against  them.  The  sacred  and 
undefiled  virgihs  were  horribly  insulted,  or  nearly  killed ;  the  monks  were 
trodden  under  foot  and  left  to  die ;  some  were  brained  with  the  discus ; 
some  were  killed  with  swords  and  bludgeons  ;  others  were  wounded  and 
beaten.  The  holy  table  was  profaned  with  indescribable  impiety  and  wick- 
edness. They  sacrificed  birds  and  snails  to  the  glory  of  their  idols,  and 
they  burnt  all  the  Holy  Scriptures  they  could  find,  blaspheming  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.  In  the  sacred  baptis- 
tery ( horrible  to  relate  ! )  the  deicide  Jews  and  unbelieving  pagans,  unre- 
strained by  decency,  committed  such  obscenities  in  word  and  deed  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  relate  them.  Nay,  some  of  the  impious  crew,  imitating  the 
bitterest  of  the  persecutors,  would  seize  the  consecrated  women,  and 
drag  them  about,  forcing  them  to  blaspheme  the  Lord,  or,  if  they  refused, 
stabbing  and  kicking  them. 
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Gregory,  who  had  promised  pay  and  booty  to  the  heathens,  Jevos,  and 
other  conquerors  in  this  iniquitous  victory,  now  fulfilled  his  promise  (for  he 
was  well  pleased  with  what  had  been  done),  and  gave  them  the  church  to 
sack.  What  followed  was  worse  than  the  horrors  of  war  or  piracy.  They 
fell  to  spoil  and  pillage  ;  all  the  large  store  of  wine  they  drank,  or  wasted,  or 
carried  off ;  they  appropriated  the  oil  of  olives  ;  doors  and  railings  were 
borne  away  as  trophies  ;  the  wall-lamps  were  pulled  down,  and  the  wax 
candles  were  taken  to  bum  before  idols.  In  a  word,  destruction  and  death 
filled  the  church.  But  they  did  not  stop  here.  Priests,  and  many  of  the 
people  were  torn  with  scourges ;  the  holy  virgins  were  stripped  of  their 
veils,  dragged  before  the  prefect's  judgment-seat,  and  thrust  into  prison. 
Some  were  outlawed,  some  beaten  with  the  slave's  lash,  and  they  attempted 
to  starve  out  the  colleges  of  ecclesiastics  and  consecrated  women,  by  inter- 
cepting their  food.  This  happened  in  the  Lenten  time,  when  the  brethren 
were  fasting  ;  nay,  on  the  very  day  of  Good  Friday  itself,  Gregory  induced 
the  prefect  to  order  to  be  publicly  scourged,  during  one  hour,  no  less  than 
thirty-four  virgins,  married  women,  and  men  of  gentle  birth.* 

'  Such  were  the  scenes  that  were  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
churches  and  streets  of  Alexandria  during  the  intrusion  of  an 
Arian  usurper,  supported  by  the  power  of  a  half-pagan  pre- 
fect. This  was  in  or  about  340,  that  is,  sotne  seventy  years 
before  the  time  of  S.  Cyril.  If  we  pass  over  thirty  years, 
and  come  to  within  a  generation  of  the  death  of  Theo- 
philus,  curiously  enough  we  find  the  self- same  history 
repeated  over  again,  only  it  is  on  the  authority  of  a  different 
writer,  and  its  details  are  even  more  sickening  to  read  than 
those  of  S.  Athanasius.  The  Patriarch  Peter  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  to  his  own 
letter,  preserved  to  us  by  Theodoret,t  that  we  are  indebted  for 
this  companion  picture  of  Arianism  and  Alexandrian  history. 
The  intruder  this  time  was  Lucius,  the  military  authorities 
were  Palladius,  the  prefect,  a  rabid  pagan,  and  Count  Magnus, 
an  old  church-burner,  and  the  instruments  were,  as  before, 
the  mob,  the  heathens,  and — the  Jews.  These  last  enjoy  the 
same  prominence  as  they  did  in  the  account  of  S.  Athanasius, 
and  as  they  would  be,  speaking  generally,  the  children  of  those 
who  had  burnt,  sacked,  and  murdered  thirty  years  before,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  tradition  of  hatred  to  the 
Greek  was  fast  turning  into  that  of  hatred  for  the  Christian. 
This  took  place  in  378,  during  the  reign  of  the  Arian  Valens, 
who  persecuted  the  Catholics,  and  favoured  heretics,  heathens, 
and  Jews  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  these 
favourites  of  his  rampant  over  the  whole  Eastern  empire.    Let 


*  S.  Athan.,  Bpist.  Encyc,  3,  4. 
t  Hist.  Eccl.,  iv.  22. 
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it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  were  now  Catholics^ 
and  that  Jews  and  heathens  were  literally  despairing  and 
desperate.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  a  worthless 
prince  is  found  to  encourage  them,  they  show  the  worst  of 
their  many  bad  sides.  They  were  now  reduced  to  the  scum 
of  the  earth,  the  sweepings  of  a  degraded  priesthood,  the  very 
lees  of  the  great  cities ;  when  they  stirred  themselves  up,  it 
could  only  be  expected  that  their  actions  and  presence  would 
be  horrible  to  their  contemporaries  and  indescribable  by  history. 
Theodosius  the  Great  succeeded  Valens,  and  paganism  was 
doomed.  It  could  be  endured  no  longer.  Decrees  went  out 
into  all  Asia  and  Egypt  that  the  idols  were  to  be  flung  down 
and  the  temples  destroyed.  Even  Theophilus,  uninviting  as 
his  character  is,  arrests  our  sympathies,  and  makes  us  almost 
admire  him,  while  he  digs  up  the  foundation  of  pagan  temples^ 
demolishing  the  massive  Serapeion,  smashing  to  pieces  the 
awful  figure  of  Serapis,  and  establishing  his  faithful  monks  in 
the  haunts  of  converted  priests  and  routed  oracles.  The  revolu- 
tion was  a  stem  and  a  sharp  one,  but  even  the  pagan  instructor 
of  Socrates,  who  was  one  of  the  victims,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  killed  nine  Christians  with  his  own  hand,  does  not 
seem  to  have  accused  Theophilus  of  blood  or  cruelty.  But  it 
was  an  experiment  dangerous  enough  to  make  Tlieodosius, 
when  he  heard  of  its  success,  raise  his  hands  to  heaven  with 
thanks  that  such  a  crisis  had  been  safely  passed,  and  Alex- 
andria not  destroyed.  And  Paganism  never  afterwards  lifted 
up  its  head,  at  least  in  Alexandria. 

But  what  of  the  Jews  ?  How  these  consistent  coadjutors  of 
the  heathen  and  the  heretic  bore  the  utter  discomfiture  of  their 
allies  we  cannot  find  direct  evidence  to  tell  us;  but  one 
thing  is  quite  clear — they  were  no  better  for  the  lesson.  At 
this  very  point  of  history,  just  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius^ 
and  the  overturning  of  the  idols  throughout  the  Boman 
empire,  a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  volcanic  Jewish 
fanaticism  arrests  our  attention.  There  was  one  of  their 
feasts,  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  commemoration  of  a  wonderftd 
deliverance  of  their  ancestors,  which  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated by  them  with  all  the  greater  relish  and  licence  in  pro- 
portion as  their  cause  grew  more  hopeless  and  their  position 
sunk  lower.  It  was  the  tumult  and  riot  of  these  feasts  that 
stirred  up  both  the  Jews  and  their  enemies  throughout  the 
whole  East,  about  the  time  that  Cyril  succeeded  Theophilus. 
lu  the  cries,  yells,  and  blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  in  the  gib- 
beted figure  of  Am  an  carried  through  the  streets,  and  in  the 
curses  invoked  on  all  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel^  the 
Christian  population  were  not  slow  to  see  an  impious  allusion 
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to  the  Crucifixion  and  to  their  own  faith.  The  consequence 
was,  fighting  and  bloodshed.  In  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and 
lUyria,  in  Syria,  at  Antioch  itself,  in  the  islands  of  Minorca 
and  of  Crete,  we  read  of  feuds,  burnings  of  synagogues,  murder 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  too  often  of  retaliation  on  that  of  the 
Christians,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  large  conversions 
to  Christianity.  A  law  of  Theodosius  II.  (408)  forbade  the 
public  celebration  of  the  Purim  j  there  was  another  law  which 
prohibited  the  erection  of  new  synagogues.  S.  Simeon 
Stylites,  from  his  column  of  penance,  sharply  reproved  Theo- 
dosius for  thinking  of  restoring  to  them  a  synagogue  that  the 
Christians  had  seized ;  and  S.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  uttered  the 
most  vehement  denunciations  against  them,  and  against  the 
same  emperor  for  ordering  a  synagogue  to  be  rebuilt.  This 
is  all  significant  enough.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  empire  was  beginning  to  think  it  time  for  the 
Jews  to  follow  the  pagans.  It  shows  how  low  in  morality  the 
Jewish  communities  were,  and  yet  how  strong  they  had  not 
ceased  to  be,  especially  in  the  great  cities.  And  it  seems  to 
prove  that  this  turbulent,  pestilent,  sanguinary  se6t,  with  tra- 
ditions utterly  anti-social  and  bad,  with  fanatical  aims,  and 
with  strength,  money,  and  cunning  to  carry  them  out,  had 
now  left  its  Christian  neighbours  no  other  course  but  to  crush 
it  as  a  nuisance,  and  so  signally  to  break  down  its  powers  of 
annoyance  that  it  might  for  the  future  be  comparatively  harm- 
less. This  was  really  done.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
empire  it  was  done  by  the  civil  law  and  the  magistrates  ;*  but 
there  was  one  city  where  civil  law  and  magistrates  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  it — and  that  city  was  Alexandria. 

The  governor  or  prefect  of  Alexandria  difi'ered  from  all 
other  proconsuls,  prefects,  or  vicars  in  this,  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor  alone.  But  this  was  a  distinction  which 
did  not  to  any  great  extent  afiect  his  power  or  his  behaviour. 
When  other  Roman  governors  were  bad,  the  Augustal  prefect 
of  Alexandria  had  the  greatest  chance  of  being  bad  too.  Nay, 
there  was  one  reason  why  he  might  be  generally  expected  to 
be  worse.  After  the  foundation  of  the  new  Rome  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  communications  by  sea  between  the  Eastern  court 
and  Alexandria  were  very  strict  and  important,  for  Constanti- 
nople depended  almost  for  its  daily  bread  on  the  fleets  that 
brought  the  produce  of  the  harvests  of  the  Delta.  A  failure 
in  the  corn  fleet  meant  riot  and  sedition  at  Constantinople,  and 
probably  the  return  fleet  would  bring  an  order  of  deposition, 
and  a  successor,  to  the  lagging  prefect  who  had  neglected  his 

*  See  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  29. 
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duty.  The  prefect  of  Alexandria,  therefore,  lay  under  the 
somewhat  unfair  disadvantage  of  having  not  only  to  make  his 
own  fortune,  like  other  governors,  but  to  provide  by  whatever 
means  he  could  the  food  of  the  imperial  city.  This  was  not 
likely  to  make  him  gentler  or  kinder  to  the  burghers  of  the 
Greek  quarter,  or  to  the  native  countrymen  who  reaped  the 
crops  that  the  NUe  overflowed  to  produce  and  carried  them  to 
town  on  the  Nile  itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifbh  century, 
Eoman  governors  were  very  bad ;  perhaps  they  had  never  been 
worse.  Something  is  known  of  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  a 
Crassus  or  a  Verres  in  the  days  when  the  central  power  was 
yet  strong.  But  when  the  reins  of  empire  fell  from  the  grasp 
of  the  mighty  Theodosius,  the  evils  of  misgovemment,  Kke 
wild  beasts  breaking  loose,  fastened  worse  than  ever  upon  the 
groaning  empire,  and  there  was  now  no  head  or  hand  to  check 
them.  A  Eoman  governor  was,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
not  so  much  a  ruler  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer ;  and  he  mur- 
dered generally  in  order  to  rob.  If  we  turn  over  the  annals 
of  any  of  the  great  governments  of  the  East  or  West,  of 
Syria  or  Sicily,  of  Egypt  or  of  Africa,  the  same  tale  has  always 
to  be  told  of  avarice  and  bloodshed.  Money  was  the  first 
necessary  of  the  unscrupulous  satrap ;  money  to  fill  the  cofiers 
that  he  had  emptied  to  buy  his  prefecture  from  some  court 
eunuch  or  low-born  favourite ;  money  to  minister  to  his 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  luxury,  and  debauchery ;  money  to  pay 
the  satellites  who  collected  the  money ;  money  at  every  turn, 
to  provide  present  pleasure  and  to  secure  a  fortune  against  the 
ill-luck  of  the  future.  He  robbed  the  imperial  taxes,  already 
heavy  even  to  oppression,  and  not  seldom  brought  down  fresh 
exactions  from  the  wretches  who  ruled  the  court  upon  the 
people  of  his  government ;  he  took  up  heretical  bishops — 
Arian,  Novatian,  it  mattered  not  who — and  whilst  with  one 
hand  he  thrust  them  into  usurped  sees,  with  the  other  he 
seized  and  appropriated  the  plate  and  revenues  of  the  churches, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  the  faithful  laity.  He  often 
imposed  taxes  and  levied  heavy  exactions  on  his  own  autho- 
rity. No  charitable  institution,  no  orphanage,  no  hospital  was 
safe  from  his  merciless  rapine;  the  Church,  the  poor,  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  had  no  title  to  immunity  from  his 
extortions.  He  had  no  remorse  when  respectable  families  in 
the  cities  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  in  the  streets,  nor 
when  through  whole  districts  of  the  country  the  poor  pagani 
died  of  starvation  on  the  lands  from  which  their  cattle  had 
been  driven  ofi*,  or  beside  the  blackened  ruins  of  their  pillaged 
homesteads.  He  used  all  the  terrible  machinery  of  the  law  to 
screw  out  more  and  more  money.     He  hung  up  lists  of  "  pro- 
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scribed  '^  in  the  forums  and  the  theatres  ;  he  sent  in  his  sol- 
diers to  swear  away  men^s  possessions,  and  their  lives  too,  if 
need  were;  he  passed  the  sentence  himself  had  determined 
before  the  trial.  If  the  accused  bribed  high  enough,  he  might 
escape — for  that  time ;  if  the  accuser,  were  he  in  the  right  or 
in  the  wrong,  could  afford  on  his  part  to  make  it  better  worth 
the  judge's  while,  then  the  sentence  went  to  the  accuser. 
If  a  witness  were  obstinate,  or  a  defendant  diflScult  to  convict, 
there  was  at  command  a  frightful  laboratory  of  instruments  of 
torture,  now  grown  somewhat  rusty  since  the  glorious  days  of 
the  good  Diocletian,  but  efficient  yet,  and  ready  for  use.  If 
torture  failed  to  wring  out  confession  or  gold,  there  was  yet  a 
further  resource,  and  a  Eoman  governor  was  but  a  novice  in 
his  art  if  he  could  not  by  public  or  secret  execution,  by  a  poi- 
soned cup  or  a  dark  stab,  by  dungeon,  by  water,  or  by  the 
copper  mines,  bring  about  the  opportune  disappearance  of  the 
man  who  had  provoked  his  hatred  or  baulked  his  avarice. 
Even  death  itself  was  not  the  limit  of  his  never- satisfied 
grasping.  The  tombs  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  quarried 
out  in  the  rocks  or  built  among  the  trees  of  the  grove  and  the 
wayside,  were  broken  by  impious  hands,  and  the  coronet,  the 
ring,  the  bracelet,  or  even  the  brass  urn  of  the  departed,  went 
into  the  prefect's  treasury,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  coin  of 
Jewish  money-lenders.  A  revolt,  a  popular  riot,  a  tumult  in 
the  theatre,  were  the  troubled  waters  in  which  the  Eoman 
governor  fished  with  the  best  success.  After  the  rabble — 
Jews,  pagans,  or  miscellaneous  mob — had  been  cleared  out  of 
the  streets  at  the  pike's  point,  there  were  always  plenty  to 
punish  :  some  had  provoked  the  sedition,  some  had  joined  in 
it,  some  had  not  put  it  down ;  some  had  kept  disloyally  away, 
some  had  stood  disaffectedly  by,  others  had  been  seen  actively 
rebellious  ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  wealthy  gentlemen 
and  substantial  householders  that  appeared  in  the  list  of  the 
prefect's  police  next  morning,  the  better  was  the  chance  of 
promotion  for  them,  and  the  more  pleased  was  the  prefect 
himself.  A  sedition  was  as  often  as  not  the  work  of  the 
governor  himself,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  it  was.  But 
what  can  we  think  of  the  social  state  of  cities  and  districts 
saddled  with  such  an  incubus  as  this  ?  Surely  the  barbarians 
were  greatly  wanted  to  make  a  clean  sweep  both  of  prefects 
and  of  their  masters,  and  to  give  the  world  a  new  start,  even 
if  it  had  to  start  from  chaos.  It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that 
nothing  here  set  down  is  exaggerated.  A  reader  need  only 
have  gone  through  a  summary,  such  as  he  will  find  in  Gibbon 
for  instance,  or  in  Fleury,  of  the  infamous  careers  of  the  two 
ruling  favourites  in  the  Eastern  court,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
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fourth  century,  the  bully  Ruffinus  and  the  cringing  eunuch 
Eutropius,  to  be  sure  that  when  the  fountain  of  justice  was  so 
utterly  corrupt,  the  streams  it  supplied  would  be  no  better. 
It  will  have  been  noticed  already,  in  speaking  of  Alexandria, 
that  the  governor  of  the  day  invariably  took  the  side  of  the 
Arian  intruders,  pillaged  the  churches,  and  persecuted  the 
Catholics.  Philagrius  led  on  the  mob  with  his  soldiers  against 
Athanasius ;  Palladius  and  Magnus  against  Peter.  In  the  time 
of  Theophilus,  not  a  soldier  seems  to  have  stirred  to  help  him 
to  demolish  the  pagan  temples,  although  he  had  the  advantage 
— rare  in  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria — of  having  the  Court  at  his 
back.  The  prefect  Abundantius  opposed  the  election  of 
S.  Cyril,  Theophilus^  nephew;  three  years  later  we  find  the 
same  game  going  on,  and  Orestes  keeping  up  the  authentic 
tradition  by  hating  the  same  S.  Cyril  with  all  his  heart  and 
persecuting  him  with  all  his  means.  If  Theophilus  or  S.  Cyril 
had  left  us  a  few  letters  such  as  S.  John  Chrysostome  wrote 
in  his  trials,  we  might  have  been  enriched  with  a  delineation 
of  Orestes  and  his  likes.  As  they  have  not  done  so,  it  would 
be  well  if  any  one  who  wished  to  see  what  a  Boman  prefect 
was  at  that  very  time,  and  in  countries,  as  one  may  say,  next 
door  to  Alexandria,  were  to  read  a  letter  and  a  treatise  of 
Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  the  Pentapolis,  and  a  few  of 
the  letters  of  S.  Isidore  of  Pelusium.  The  first,  the  ^'  philo- 
sopher-priest," as  he  calls  himself,  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
and  picturesque  figures  that  fill  up  the  backgi'ound  of  fourth- 
century  history,  put  down  one  tyrannical  governor,  helped  him 
up  again  on  repentance,  and  put  him  down  once  more  when  he 
relapsed ;  another  he  superseded  altogether  for  incompetence ; 
and  headed  in  person  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  when  the  ubi- 
quitous Goths  got  near  it,  about  400.  He  corresponded  with 
Theophilus,  his  metropolitan,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him 
he  gives  us  details  about  the  doings  of  the  governor,  Andro- 
nicus,  that  more  than  confirm  anything  that  has  been  said 
above.  Among  other  things,  the  enumeration  of  instruments 
of  punishment  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  governor's  ingenuity ; 
one  of  them,  the  '' nose-screw,^'  is  probably  unique  in  the 
archaeology  of  torture.  S.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  corresponded 
with  S.  Cyril.  Pelusium,  situated  in  the  ooze  of  the  Nile,  at 
the  most  easterly  mouth  of  that  great  river,  was  the  first  city 
that  an  enemy  fi:om  Palestine  and  Syria  would  be  checked  by, 
or  upon  which  a  hostile  fleet,  desirous  of  taking  Alexandria  in 
flank,  would  make  a  descent.  One  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
of  Egypt  gave  it  direct  communication  with  the  metropolitan 
city,  and  regular  correspondence  by  letter  was  easy.  S.  Isidore, 
among  the  2,000  letters  which  are  all  that  are  extant  of  the 
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10,000  he  is  said  to  have  written,  has  five  or  six  in  which  he 
speaks  with  his  usual  strength  of  language,  but  with  unusual 
bitterness,  of  a  certain  governor  with  whom  Pelusium  was 
threatened,  and  who,  indeed,  seems  actually  to  have  had  it  in 
his  power  for  some  time.     This  man  was  a  Cappadocian,  of 
gigantic  size,  fully  bent,  as  usual,  on  extorting  all  he  could. 
The  holy  abbot,  from  his  monastery  on  the  lull  just  outside 
Pelusium,  sighs  and  inveighs  over  the  miseries  of  the  city,  of 
the  province,  and  especially  of  the  poor  countrymen,  whom 
this  '^  man  of  depraved  morals ''  is  robbing  and  oppressing 
without  mercy.     One  of  the  letters  is  addressed  to  Ruffinus, 
the  Court  favourite,  and  requests  him,  in  terms  that  speak  more 
for  S.  Isidore^s  straightforwardness  than  for  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  Court  holy- water,  to  keep  the  Cappadocian  at  home. 
The  giant  had  gone  to  Thrace  (perhaps  to  Serdica  or  Sirmium, 
where  the  Court  often  was)  to  get  a  renewal  of  his  govern- 
ment.   "  You  have  possession  of  the  Emperor's  will,^^  says  the 
Saint ;  "  let  this  Cappadocian  rule  none  but  Cappadocians ;  it 
is  only  fitting  they  should  discharge  their  native  acerbity  upon 
each  other."     It  is  clear,  then,  that  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  Pentapolis  on  the  west,  and  at  Pelusium  on 
the  east,  the  governors  were  tyrants  and  bloody  extortioners. 
The  great  city  itself,  the  greatest  prize  of  Africa  to  a  hungry 
prefect,  with  its  motley  population  that  never  rested,  with  its 
rich  traders,  its  money-making  Jews,  and  its  command  of  the 
Nile-valley,  would  have   been   singularly   blessed  if  its  pre- 
fects had  been  only  as  bad  as  their  neighbours.     It  was  with 
these  prefects  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  had  to  deal.     It  was 
with  such  men  that  the  bishops  all  through  the  empire  had  to 
deal.     It  was  to  correct  in  some  way  this  fearful  caricature  of 
justice  that  Constantino  had  granted  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  governor  to  the  bishop,*  and  it  was  under  such  pressure, 
and  by  such  a  shaping   of  circumstances,  that  the  bishops 
were    gradually   acquiring   a  share  in  political  power.     The 
people   cried   out,   the   law   approved,    the    governors    grew 
worse   and   worse,   and   the  bishops    therefore    applied   the 
powerful  organization   of  the   Church  to  objects  which   did 
not,  perhaps,  come  strictly  within  the  ecclesiastical  province. 
But  it  was   not  a  question   of  Church   or   State  ;    it  was  a 
question  of  order  or  anarchy,  law  or  license,  interference  or 
social  destruction.     When  the  ship  is  on  fire,  and  the  pilot 
is  pouring  oil  upon  the  flames,  any  man  may  take  the  com- 
mand that  has  strength  and  nerve  to  prevent  a  wreck ;  and 


*  See  Poujoulat,  Hist  de  Constantinople,  L 
VOL.  viTi. — NO.  XVI.   [New  Scries,']  2  b 
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no  one  cares  to  argue  that  he  is  not  a  sailor.  It  was  the 
Church  that  held  up  the  fabric  of  society  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  until 
the  day  when  the  barbarians  in  the  west  extinguished  the 
empire,  and  the  Moslem  in  the  east  drove  prefects  and  pro- 
consuls out  of  all  Asia  and  Africa.  If  the  oppressed  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  had  forced  S.  Cyril  to  be  their  teinporal 
ruler, — if  the  exasperated  solitaries  that  swarmed  in  the  NitriaQ 
and  along  the  Nile  had  risen  in  a  holy  war  and  forced  the 
Augustal  prefect  to  his  ships,  with  all  his  lictore  and  hangers- 
on,  as  they  would  have  done  had  S.  Cyril  passed  the  word, 
and  as  they  certainly  could  have  done  in  spite  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Roman  cohorts,  not  now  what  they  once  had  been, 
even  then  we  need  not  have  been  surprised.  That  this  did 
not  happen  is  a  proof  that  the  fiery  and  energetic  ruler,  such 
as  S.  Cyril  naturally  was,  knew  his  duty  as  a  Christian  bishop, 
and  was  even  scrupulous  in  carrying  it  out ;  but  of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  and  it  will  help  us  to  understand  the  history  we 
are  engaged  with,  that  any  interference  with  the  secular 
tyranny  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  provided  only  such 
interference  were  vigorous  enough  not  to  fail  of  success,  would 
liave  the  thanks  and  the  blessings  of  every  faithful  Catholic 
and  peaceful  citizen. 

So  far,  two  things  seem  evident ;  first,  that  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  race  during  the  first  four  centuries  after  Christ, 
and  more  particularly  their  history  and  character  in  Alex- 
andria, Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis,  afibrd  serious  grounds  for 
expecting  that  they  would  have  to  be  driven  out  of 
Alexandria  at  the  very  time  that  we  find  their  expulsion 
occurred;  and,  secondly,  that  in  case  the  Jews  had  to  be 
driven  out,  or  that  any  other  act  of  just  administration 
had  to  be  done,  the  Augustal  prefect,  the  despotic  lieutenant 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  would  not  only,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  failed  to  do  it,  but  would  have  actively  prevented 
it.  If  the  annalist  of  the  period  had  given  us  nothing  bat 
the  bare  fact,  it  seems  that  we  could  have  justified  S.  Cyril  by 
the  force  of  circumstantial  evidence  alone.  His  act,  granting 
it  to  have  been  his,  is  no  strange  and  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon,  without  visible  cause  or  consequences.  The  Jewish 
outbreak,  with  the  Christian  vengeance  that  followed,  is  not 
the  blazing  out  of  an  unexpected  meteor  that  reddens  the 
page  of  history,  and  confutes  the  calculations  of  observant 
sages,  but  its  discovery  is  like  that  of  a  new  planet,  which  the 
laws  of  the  heavens  and  the  disturbances  of  the  neighbouring 
orbs  have  led  the  philosopher  to  look  for  in  the  very  place 
he  finds  it.     But   when    it    has   once   been   observed    and 
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thoroughly    examined^  the   trath    comes    out   more   plainly 
still. 

The  reader  must  therefore  be  invited  to  return  to  that 
morning  in  the  Lent  of  415  when  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
were  driven  forth  by  the  Christian  population  from  the  quarter 
where  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies  had  placed  their  fore- 
fathers. Those  two  long  intersecting  streets  of  palaces^  those 
splendid  temples  of  Alexandria^  now  Christian  churches^  had 
witnessed  many  a  fight  and  massacre  of  Jew^  heathen  and 
Christian  since  the  days  of  Caligula  downwards^  but  the  last 
Jewish  sedition  had  now  taken  place.  The  incredible  blood- 
thirstiness  of  the  murders  that  the  last  night  and  the  nights 
before  had  witnessed  was  too  much  even  for  Alexandrians  to  bear. 
The  whole  Christian  population  seems  to  have  been  roused  to 
action.  Ij/Len  of  almost  every  colour  and  nation  known  to  the 
Roman  soldiers^  must  have  mingled  with  the  descendants  of 
Greeks  and  the  dusky  forms  of  the  native  Egyptians.  Alex- 
andria had  always  been  the  "  many-peopled^^ ;  but  now,  when 
the  Catholic  faith  had  united  so  many  of  these  aliens  in  blood 
in  the  bonds  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  the  phrase  meant 
a  difiTerent  thing  from  what  the  heathen  writer  who  has 
handed  it  down  can  ever  have  imagined.  The  large-limbed 
Nubian,  the  Negro  of  the  desert,  the  lithe  and  wily  Syrian,  the 
various  races  of  Greeks,  the  Egyptian  type,  known  to  us  from 
80  many  tombs  of  dynasties  and  hierarchies,  the  Roman 
soldier,  perhaps  even  the  flaxen-haired  ^'  Goth  ^'  from  beyond 
the  Danube  and  the  Caspian,  and  others  far  more,  of  name 
and  nationality  unknown,  would  be  in  the  crowd  that  every 
house  in  the  Brucheium  and  the  Bhac6tis  helped  to  swell 
on  that  morning  of  vengeance.  The  inferior  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  the  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges,  the  pa- 
rabolani  or  brothers  of  charity,  in  their  orders  and  guilds, 
and,  not  least,  the  monks  of  the  city  monasteries  and  of 
the  suburbs,  with  their  sheepskins  and  long  hair,  would 
give  the  great  gathering  a  character  that  would  have 
astonished  the  dead-and-gone  prefects  of  the  old  persecuting 
times,  if  their  ashes  could  have  come  to  life  and  looked 
at  this  performance  of  a  familiar  scene,  never  again  to  be 
repeated.  In  the  Christian  crowd  there  would  be  good  and 
bad,  temperate  men  and  vindictive  men,  the  zeal  of  public 
spirit  and  the  glow  of  private  hate,  but  on  the  whole  we  must 
judge  that  its  purpose  was  right  and  lawful.  We  have  the 
history  of  the  deed  from  a  very  partial  historian,  but  even  he 
admits  a  great  deal.  He  expressly  speaks  of  the  dissolute 
character  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  when  he  says  that  on  the 
very  Sabbath  they  thronged  the  theatres,  and  left  the  syna- 
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gogues  deserted.  If  a  Jew  could  do  this^  he  could  do  anything. 
He  expressly  states  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Christiana : 
"Whereas  they  were  always  and  everywhere  the  constant 
enemies  of  the  Christians,  so  now  their  hostility  became  still 
more  intense  on  the  occasion  of  the  difiTerence  about  the 
dancers.'^  His  other  facts  speak  for  themselves;  their  rabid 
outcry  against  the  poor  Chnstian  teacher  of  grammar^  their 
systematic  annoyances,  crowned  by  that  diabolical  and  bloody 
treachery  the  midnight  massacre.  On  the  other  hand^  he 
admits  that  S.  Cyril^  to  all  appearance  at  leasts  acted  out  of  no 
spirit  of  illegal  usurpation  against  Orestes,  the  prefect,  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  afterwards  implored  Orestes,  with  the  Gospels 
in  his  hand,  to  be  reconciled.  Orestes  refused,  and  he  had 
already  shown  his  animosity  against  the  Patriarch  in  his  cruelty 
to  CjrriPs  humble  follower,  the  schoolmaster  Hierax,  when 
the  Jews  demanded  his  punishment.  There  was  no  hope  that 
the  prefect  would  punish  the  men  that  had  wrought  the  bloody 
murders  of  the  night.  This  we  can  gather  from  the  narrative. 
Moreover,  we  can  gather  this  important  fact,  that  the  people 
compelled  S.  Cyril  to  act  as  he  did ;  *  that  is  to  say,  the 
people  had  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the.  Jews,  and 
any  opposition  on  his  part  was  useless.  He  might  go 
with  them,  or  he  might  stay  away ;  the  deed  would  be  dqne 
whether  or  not ;  but  if  he  stayed  away,  the  excesses  might  be 
fearful ;  while,  if  he  headed  them,  he  might  rule  the  tempest 
he  was  impotent  to  allay.  Now,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
no  hlood  was  shed  by  the  Christians.f  This  fact  alone  is  worth 
a  whole  panegyric  on  S.  Cyril.  The  city  was  Alexandria,  and 
the  provocation  had  been  outrageous;  many  a  Christian  in 
that  army  of  justice  had  at  that  moment  lying  in  his  house  the 
dead  body  of  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  father,  or  a  husband,  with 
the  marks  of  the  Jewish  daggers  upon  it,  green  and  raw ;  and 
yet,  no  blood  was  shed.  The  man  that  could  so  hold  in  an 
Alexandrian  mob,  sanguinary  to  a  proverb,  had  more  power 
in  Alexandria  than  any  prince   or  prefect  since  Alexander 

*  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  tovto  in  the  text  refers  to;  but 
the  sense  seems  to  warrant  the  translation  that  we  have  given. 

f  Tac  fJtiv  d<paip(Xraif  tovq  de  i^eXavvu  ttjq  TroXeutQ,  Several  authoritifili 
such  as  Baronius,  Jost,  Giynseus,  and  Mihnan,  translate  ^'  some  he  «Iev, 
others  he  expelled  the  city."  But  the  reading  and  translation  of  Yalesios  is 
as  we  give  it  To  say,  "  some  he  slew,  some  he  expelled,**  seems  contiaiy 
to  the  context,  which  expressly  states  that  he  expelled  them  aU.  The  senae. 
therefore,  would  require  ^^  the  former  ^^ — that  is,  the  synagogues — "he  took 
away :  the  latter  ^ — that  is,  the  Jews  themselves — "  he  expdled.**  To  depiiTe 
the  Jews  of  their  synagogues  was  permitted  by  the  recent  imperial  law. 
Parker's  Eusebius  (London,  1729)  translates  as  we  have  done  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  important  fact  that  Nicephorus  makes  no  mention  of  slaughter. 
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himself.  And  this  of  itself,  together  with  what  has  been  said 
higher  up,  will  explain  what  the  governor  meant  by  the 
encroachments  upon  his  authority,  which  Socrates  says  gave 
him  such  great  umbrage.  There  was  little  need  of  scheming 
for  power  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  when  the  wilhng  heart  of 
every  faithful  man  was  devoted  to  his  service.  What  the 
partial  chronicler  means  by  encroachment  and  usurpation  was 
only  the  natural  course  that  things  of  necessity  took  when 
evil  w£U3  rampant  and  rulers  corrupt.  It  was  by  no  fault  of 
his  that  the  Bishop  found  himself  the  sole  authority  that  pre- 
tended to  support,  not  the  revealed  law  of  God  only,  but  even 
that  natural  law  without  which  society  cannot  exist.  It  was 
surely  none  the  more  his  fault  that  an  oppressed  and  mocked 
people  turned  to  his  paternal  rule,  and  placed  at  his  disposal, 
not  only  their  love  and  confidence,  but  their  hands  and  arms 
also.  It  was  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  S.  Cyril  went  beyond 
the  bounds  that  separate  Church  from  State ;  and  it  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  he  consented  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
people  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  As  for  Orestes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  bitterly  vexed,  and  he  may  well  have 
grieved  in  the  terms  which  the  historian  puts  into  his  mouth 
at  the  loss  of  so  many  industrious  citizens.  Jews  had  money 
that  could  be  seized,  or,  at  the  worst,  borrowed ;  and  Jews 
had  an  aptitude  for  causing  seditions ;  and  in  all  these  ways 
they  were  useful  to  a  prefect.  No  doubt  he  dwelt  pathetically 
on  the  loss  in  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  on  the  subject. 
For  our  parts,  we  must  ever  regret  that  the  letter  of  S.  Cyril, 
stating  his  side  of  the  case,  is  lost ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable he  would  justify  himself  in  it  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  him  here.  The  real 
truth,  however,  is  that,  if  the  reader  will  but  consider  care- 
fully the  state  of  things  that  has  been  described  above,  the 
justification  of  S.  Cyril  lies  on  the  surface.  He  consented  to 
a  rough  act  of  justice  that  he  could  not  help,  and  he  used  all 
his  power  to  mitigate  it  as  much  as  he  could.  At  the  very 
least,  such  an  explanation  is  perfectly  defensible,  and  until  it 
has  been  met  and  shown  to  be  false,  we  are  bound  to  take 
the  favourable  side  in  speaking  of  a  saint  whom  not  only 
Catholics,  but  every  Christian,  admits  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  great  corner-stone  of  his  faith,  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation. 

It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  that  there  are  yet  two  other 
charges  against  S.  Cyril.  And  first,  he  is  said  to  have  canonized 
Ammonius,  the  monk  who  felled  the  governor  with  a  stone, 
when  the  Nitriote  solitaries,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
liiade  a  murderous  attack  upon  him  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
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andria.  Is  it  true  that  the  Patriarch  took  up  the  dead  body  of 
a  legally  executed  criminal^  and  pronounced  a  panegyric  on 
him  as  a  martyr  for  religion  ?  The  first  remark  that  occars 
here  is,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  stone-throwing,  and  of  the 
wound  of  Orestes,  reads  suspiciously.  It  appears  that  out  of 
a  crowd  of  five  hundred  monks,  all  very  nearly  alike,  some 
one  saw  and  recognized  one  particular  monk  who  threw  the 
stone.  Who  saw  him  ?  It  can  only  have  been  one  of  the 
prefect's  guards,  for  the  people  had  not  yet  assembled,  or  at 
any  rate  were  in  no  position  to  see  the  stone's  throw.  But 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  prefect's  own  attendants  is  worth 
almost  nothing  at  all,  for  their  precipitate  flight,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  hinder  them  from  noting  anything,  must  at  least 
have  magnified  to  an  indefinite  degree  the  terrors  of  the  situ- 
ation. But  the  blood  with  which  Orestes  was  covered  ?  If 
the  blow  from  the  stone  was  a  fiction,  the  blood  is  easily  set 
down  to  that  process  of  elaboration  with  which  the  governor, 
and  those  about  him,  would  afterwards  edit  the  story. .  And 
the  curious  question  is,  who  can  have  told  Socrates  ?  For 
none  but  a  close  observer  could  have  seen  the  facts  here 
stated.  Who  could  have  been  an  eye-iwitness  of  the  whole 
occurrence,  save  either  Orestes  himself,  or  one  of  his  creatures  ? 
But  suppose  it  be  granted  that  some  one  did  throw  a  stone, 
and  that  the  prefect  was  really  wounded,  is  it  not  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  monk  whom  Orestes  caught  and  tortured 
to  death  was  the  one  who  did  the  act  ?  And  would  not  this 
explain  at  once  the  fact  of  Cyril's  attending  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  pronouncing  a  discourse  7  There  is  a 
further  argument  that  still  more  shakes  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
Orestes,  proceeds  the  historian,  sent  a  report  of  the  matter  to 
the  emperor ;  "  nevertheless,  Cyril  also  sent  a  contrary  report,'' 
It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  story  got  about  in  two 
shapes  at  least.  Socrates,  in  his  lawyer's  office  at  Constan- 
tinople, has  given  us  one  view;  which  was  it — ^that  of 
Orestes,  or  that  of  S.  Cyril?  We  cannot  feel  much  hesi- 
tation in  deciding.  Suppose  the  real  truth  had  been,  thus. 
The  monks,  who  in  this  are  neither  to  be  admired  nor  imitated^ 
had  come  in  a  body,  five  hundred  strong,  from  the  monasteries 
of  the  West,  thinking  they  scented  a  few  opportunities  of 
roughish  work,  such  as  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
during  the  reforms  of  Theophilus.  In  the  streets  of  the  ciiy 
they  encounter  Orestes  in  his  chariot.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  these  warlike  solitaries  to  let  him  pass  without  at 
least  a  word  or  two  expressive  of  their  opinion  of  him. 
"  Sacrificer,"  and  "  Greek  "  were  both  appropriate  terms  of 
reproach;  they  were  equivalent  to  '^  Pagan" and  '' Platonist." 
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Suppose  the  guards  first  attacked  the  monks ;  it  is  not  so  very 
unnatural  for  an  armed  escort  to  ride  down  an  unarmed  mob. 
Upon  this  the  monks  would  pick  up  stones  in  self-defence ; 
Orestes  would  receive  one  on  his  head ;  the  Alexandrian  demos 
would  hurry  to  the  scene  with  a  will ;  they  would  not  love  the 
monks  particularly,  and  they  would  drive  them  along  the  street 
till  they  were  scattered  and  lost.  Meanwhile  the  prefect's 
guards,  partially  recovering  from  their  panic,  had  managed  to 
seize  one  unfortunate  wretch ;  him  Orestes  put  to  de^th  pub- 
licly with  horrible  torture.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
of  the  historian  that  expressly  contradicts  these  suppositions 
except  the  one  statement,  which  *has  been  shown  to  be  sus- 
picious, that  the  monk  who  struck  the  governor  was  the  very 
one  whom  the  Patriarch  proclaimed  a  martyr.  And  even  in 
saying  this,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  S.  Cyril  knew  the  victim  of 
the  prefect^s  cruelty  to  be  the  very  criminal  who  had  wounded 
him.  And  thirdly,  even  if  he  knew  it,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  monk  was  a  criminal  at  all,  because,  if  the  soldiers  attacked 
first,  the  stones  would  be  taken  up  by  the  monks  in  self- 
defence,  and  Orestes  may  have  received  one  by  accident.  The 
execution  would  therefore  look  Uke,  and  really  be,  an  act  of 
fiendish  revenge  and  of  spite  against  the  Church ;  and  S.  Cyril 
would  be  right  in  saying  that  it  was  so.  Socrates  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  Archbishop's 
party  shook  their  heads  at  the  canonization.  This,  of  course, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  expression  of  the  chronicler's 
private  opinion  as  to  what  was  moderation  and  what  bigotry. 
We  know  that  Socrates  was  a  liberal,  in  the  perverted  sense 
that  modem  politics  oblige  us  to  use  the  word.  Finally,  he 
says  that  S.  Cyril  let  the  whole  matter  drop  very  shortly  after- 
wards. This  means  that  no  more  was  said  about  the  "  martyr  " 
or  about  his  confession,  as  if  the  Archbishop  had  found  out  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  Suppose  that  S.  Cyril  did  find  out  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  But  was  it  not  an  excusable  one,  con- 
sidering what  he  knew  of  the  governor  ?  And  was  it  not  an 
innocent  one,  and  one  that  a  generous  mind  would  be  likely 
to  make,  when  it  was  certain  that  the  poor  monk  had  died  of 
torture,  but  by  no  means  so  evident  that  he  had  done  anything 
to  deserve  it  ?  If  S.  Cyril  had  been  as  bad  as  his  adversaides 
make  out,  he  would  never  have  admitted  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  a  matter  like  this.  But,  finally,  his  allowing  the  sub- 
ject to  be  forgotten  by  no  means  proves  he  had  changed  his 
mind  or  acknowledged  an  error.  Taking  as  our  first  principle 
that  S.  Cyril  was,  at  the  least,  a  charitable  Christian  bishop, 
what  was  more  Christian  or  commendable  than  to  cease  to  em- 
bitter the  present  by  incessantly  pointing  to  the  past?    If,  as 
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seems  probable,  Orestes  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  more  tranquil  times  came  on  Alexandria,  to 
forget  and  forgive  injuries  was  as  mucli  what  we  maintain  was 
to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  holy  Patriardi  as  to  take 
care  that  not  even  want  of  tact  or  taste  should  lie  in  the  way 
of  peace  and  of  reconciliation  with  the  representative  of  the 
State. 

The  murder  of  Hypatia,  so  reprehensible  and,  to  modem 
ears,  so  shocking,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  charged  to  S.  Cyril, 
for  there  seems  to  be  only  one  author,  Damascius,  an  obscure 
writer,  not  to  say  a  foolish  one,  who  can  be  construed  into 
making  the  accusation  ;*  and  even  he  only  gives  it  as  a  report. 
Socrates  does  not  say  that  the  Archbishop  had  a  share  in  it ; 
but  he  does  worse,  perhaps,  for  he  hints  it  without  daring  to 
assert  it.  This,  however,  is  fatal  to  the  accusation,  for  if  there 
had  been  even  plausible  grounds  for  putting  it  plainly  down, 
no  reader  can  doubt  that  Socrates  would  have  put  it  down 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  As  it  is,  he  confines  himself  to 
saying  that  great  discredit  came  upon  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Alexandrian  Church  on  account  of  the  deed.  We  can  easily 
believe  it,  especially  in  Constantinople  and  among  the  fiiendis 
of  our  lawyer-historian,  who  doubtless  had  the  advantage  of 
the  prefect^s  version  of  the  story.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
murder  is  an  ugly  stain  upon  Alexandria  and  the  Christian 
mob,  and  upon  the  clergy  too,  for  one  of  the  inferior  clerics,  a 
reader  called  Peter,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the 
assassins ;  and  naturally  the  chief  pastor  would  share  in  the 
odium  that  his  flock  had  brought  upon  themselves.  But  such 
a  thing  was  not  new  in  Alexandria.  Moreover,  Paganism  had 
lately  been  put  down  by  force ;  the  Jews  had  just  been  ex- 
pelled ;  and  to  the  people  it  would  appear  that  the  pagan  woman 
Hypatia,  philosopher  as  she  was,  and  virtuous  as  we  have  evi- 
dence she  must  have  been,  was  another  scandal  whose  turn  had 
come  for  removal.  She  was  the  representative  of  a  false  and 
pernicious  philosophic  religion,  and  her  reputation  drew  multi- 
tudes to  hear  her,  doing  them  no  direct  good  and  much  indirect 
evil.  She  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  on  very  familiar 
terms  with  the  prefect,  and  the  people,  as  Socrates  says, 
thought  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  obstinate  estrangement 

*  The  writer  of  the  article  in  SmiWs  Dictionary  of  Biography  onS.  Cyril 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Siiidas,  that  Theodoret  charges  the  Patriarch  with 
the  murder.  Suidas,  however,  is  of  little  authority  where  he  is  contradicted 
or  unsupported.  The  uncritical  way  in  which  his  Dictionary  i^  put  together, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  its  compilation,  malce  his  testunony 
valueless  in  a  matter  like  this.  If  more  could  have  been  said  against  S.  Qyril, 
we  may  be  sure  Socrates  would  have  said  it 
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from  the  Patriarch;  and  we  may  add  that  very  likely  the 
people  were  right.  So  once,  when  the  occasion  ofiTered,  she 
met  with  the  horrible  fate  which  has  been  described  above. 
All  this  is  no  justification  of  a  foul  and  hideous  murder.  But 
it  shows  how  it  might  have  come  about,  how  its  authors  were 
not  without  provocation,  and,  lastly,  what  a  task  it  must  have 
been,  how  thankless  and  how  nngrateful,  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  Christian  manners  a  population  in  which 
riots  of  blood  were  a  tradition,  and  whose  civil  rulers  were 
more  hopeless  and  depraved  than  itself.  A  people  that  could 
drive  out  100,000  *  fierce  and  fanatical  Jews  so  efiectually  that 
they  never  returned,  was  not  to  be  guided  by  a  silken  string ; 
and  when  we  see  what  it  was  capable  of  in  murder  and  out- 
rage, the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  was  no  better,  but  that  it  was 
no  worse.  That  it  was  no  worse,  was  owing  entirely  to  its 
Christianity  and  its  Christian  bishop. 

A  singular  feature  in  these  rugged  episodes  of  Alexandrian 
history  in  the  fourth  century  is  the  appearance  of  organized 
bands  of  monks  and  clergy,  ready  to  use  and  often  using 
not  only  moral  means  of  persuasion  but  also  material  ones. 
Their  appearance  on  the  scene  is  always  the  signal  for  much 
virtuous  indignation  on  the  part  of  non-Catholic  historians, 
who  see  in  these  military  sons  of  the  Church  an  army  of 
fanatics  carefully  trained  by  their  spiritual  leaders  in  dense 
ignorance  and  blind  obedience  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving 
the  proud  ambition  of  the  CathoUc  prelates.  This  view,  which 
affords  scope  for  plentiful  mis-reading  of  history,  leads  to  still 
more  serious  mischief  when  we  find  it  maintained  that  the 
decision  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  extorted  from  the 
assembled  bishops  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  S.  CyriFs 
body-guard  of  solitaries,  who  had  followed  him  from  Egypt, 
and  kept  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  Council. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  large  church  like  that 
of  Alexandria  had  an  extensive  organization  of  clergy  and 
inferior  ministers.  But  besides  the  priests  and  deacons,  and 
those  who  belonged  to  the  clergy  proper,  there  were  societies 
of  men,  really  laymen,  yet  partaking  of  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  whose  duties  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  the  church.  For  instance,  there  were  the  copiatce^  or 
fossors,  to  take  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  parabolani, 
to  visit  and  serve  the  sick  and  the  poor ;  the  custodes  of 
various  kinds,  to  keep  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 
church,   and  to  look  after  the   fabric  of  the  church  itself. 

*  Jost,  Gesch.,  iv.  230. 
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These  various  societies,  or  brotherhoods,  as  we  may  term 
them,  are  all  the  subject  of  imperial  legislation  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  codes  both  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian.  In  Alexandria  we  know  that  the 
paraholani  alone  were  counted  by  hundreds.  These  guilds 
were  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  period.  It  need  not  be  said 
that,  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  large  city,  no  three 
things  are  more  essential  than  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  the  publicity  of  burial.  We  have  in  these 
days  a  system  of  poor  laws,  sanitary  boards,  registration  of 
deaths,  and  coroners^  inquests ;  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  the 
copiatcB  and  the  parabolani  did  exactly  what  these  more  civi- 
lized institutions  are  intended  to  do.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
do  their  work  so  well ;  perhaps,  also,  they  did  it  on  occasion 
even  better ;  what  was  done  was  done  by  them,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  bishop  and  his  archdeacon.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  Alexandria,  they  were  a  formidable  body  of  men,  and 
that  the  Augustal  prefect  exerted  himself  once  at  least,  though 
with  only  temporary  success,  to  get  them  into  his  own  power, 
yet  we  never  hear  of  any  excess  or  riot  in  which  they  are 
expressly  mentioned  to  have  been  concerned.  It  would  have 
been  no  great  wonder  if  we  had.  It  was  not  the  Patriarch's 
fault  that  he  had  to  train  and  discipline  a  body  of  volunteers 
to  do  the  work  of  the  civil  power  \  and  if  these  men,  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes  what  a  Roman  governor  was,  had  some- 
times expressed  their  aversion  for  him  in  rather  strong  terms^ 
and  had  been  found  as  willing  to  obey  their  bishop  in  civil 
matters  as  they  were  in  ecclesiastical,  neither  would  that  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  bishop.  These  servants  of  the  Church 
were  not  men  of  mild  aspect,  who  walked,  decorously  cladj 
to  read  the  Scripture,  or  to  leave  a  tract;  they  were  not 
responsible  beings  like  churchwardens,  vestrymen,and  sextons; 
they  had  not  the  outward  legal  look  even  of  the  policemanj 
the  fireman,  or  the  postman.  They  were  the  product  of  their 
age  and  race;  that  is,  they  were  Alexandrians,  and  their 
grandfathers  had  been  pagans.  And  if  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  hot-headed  and  bad  lector  or  exorcist,  instead  of  leading 
them  to  their  proper  duties,  headed  them  in  an  attack  on  an 
obnoxious  phuosopher,  or  a  hated  taxgatherer,  let  them  bo 
condemned  by  all  means,  but  do  not  blame  the  bishop,  among 
whose  numberless  anxieties  in  those  wretched  times  the 
keeping  his  own  children  from  disgracing  their  religion,  was 
certainly  not  the  least. 

But  the  frequent  mention  of  the  monks  and  soUtaries  in  the 
disturbances  and  controversies  of  this  period,  points  to  a 
phenomenon  that  has  hardly  been  paralleled  in  any  other  age 
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or  country.  There  were  solitaries  in  Palestine  and  about 
Antioch^  and  solitaries  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  uSgean  i  but  their  home  and  native  land 
was  Egypt.  The  persecutions  had  first  taught  the  Alexandrians 
and  the  Christians  of  the  Thebaid  the  use  of  the  pathless  and 
unhealthy  deserts  which  lay  between  lake  and  lake,  or  water- 
course and  water-course,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  westward 
to  the  borders  of  the  Libyan  wilderness.  The  Decian  perse* 
cution  especially,  that  persecution  which  gives  the  reader  of 
Church  history  his  first  startling  conception  of  Christianity  as 
a  power  realized  in  the  world,  had  made  multitudes  flee  from 
the  cities  to  these  solitudes,  now,  thanks  to  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherer,  even  more  thinly  peopled  than  they  had  been  under 
the  old  dynasties  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  When  all  danger 
was  over,  and  the  empire  had  a  Christian  master,  some  re- 
turned to  the  towns  and  the  river  j  but  many  lingered  from 
choice  where  they  had  been  driven  by  necessity.  THien,  as  the 
multitudes  in  town  and  country,  Greeks  and  natives,  were 
converted  to  the  Faith,  the  fearful  demoralization  of  society 
and  the  ardour  of  Christian  perfection,  sent  out  another  flood 
of  eager  solitaries  to  join  the  first,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  all  upper  and  lower  Egypt,  chiefly  to  the 
west  of  the  river,  was  covered  with  monks  and  nuns.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Natron  lakes  and  on  the  mountain  which  bounded 
it,  the  region  which  is  sometimes  called  Nitria,  sometimes 
Scetis,  and  sometimes  Celled ;  near,  but  not  too  near,  Oreek 
cities  such  as  Hermopolis,  the  traditional  home  of  the  Holy 
Family ;  at  Antinoe,  where  traces  of  Christian  anchorets  are  yet 
to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  splendour^ 
and  at  Oxyrinchus  where  the  monks  at  one  time  formed  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  itself;  on  islands  of  the  Nile, 
such  as  Tabenna,  near  the  great  overland  route  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  where  the  people  killed  the  crocodile  whom  their  fellow- 
countrymen  worshipped;  all  down  the  river  from  the  first 
cataract  to  the  Canopic  mouth,  this  new  people  gathered  in 
thousands  to  labour  and  pray.  They  took  up  their  dwellings 
sometimes  in  the  quarries  of  granite  and  porphyry  that  had 
sent  out  the  blocks  for  the  pyramids,  sometimes  in  the  de- 
serted heathen  temples  from  which  they  cast  out  the  vanquished 
garrisons  of  evil  spirits,  sometimes  in  ancient  tombs  peopled 
with  stifi"  mummies  and  immoral  paintings.  They  worked  at 
their  mats  and  their  baskets  often  close  to  the  palm-trees,  the 
papyrus,  and  the  water;  but  oftener,  through  mortification, 
a  league  or  more  away  among  the  sandhills.  Their  cells  were 
sometimes  grottoes  in  the  rock,  sometimes  regularly  built 
huts  on  the  salt  and  sterile  sands,  in  the  construction  of  which 
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neighbours  showed  their  charity  by  contributions  of  stone^ 
mortar,  wood,  and  reeds,  and  foolish  solitaries  their  vanity 
by  their  anxiety  to  have  them  larger  and  finer  than  necessary. 
The  numbers  assembled  round  the  diflferent  centres  are  given, 
not  in  hundreds,  but  in  thousands,*  and  the  names  of  the 
monasteries  that  have  come  down  to  ns  cannot  be  by  any 
means  complete.  This  mighty  army  of  monks  was  far  from 
being  one  organized  whole.  S.  Pachomius  (394)  composed 
a  rule  which  became  widely  spread,  and  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand  monks  of  his  order  are  said  on  one  occasion  to  liave 
met  to  keep  the  festival  of  Easter  at  Tabenna.  But  it  was 
chiefly  personal  resolution  and  personal  attachment  to  some 
great  abbot  or  illustrious  solitary,  that  held  the  majority 
together,  and  during  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  years  (350- 
450),  which  may  be  roughly  put  down  as  the  limits  of  their 
flourishing  period,  their  devotion  to  prayer,  their  continual 
manual  labour,  their  mortifications,  and  their  obedience,  are 
an  example  for  all  ages.  Succeeding  generations  are  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  a  very  complete  picture  of  these  extra- 
ordinary men,  drawn  by  eye-witnesses  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth;  and  if  the 
Vitoi  Patrum  were  only  edited  with  some  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  readers  in  the  matters  of  chronology, 
comparative  geography,  and  topography,  the  simple  and  direct 
interest  of  the  narratives  and  the  keen,  wise  sayings  of  their 
abbots  and  ancients — to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
that  is  their  greatest  attraction — would  make  them  as  taking 
in  these  days  as  they  ever  were  in  any  monastery  of  the  ages 
of  Faith.  Yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  solitaries  of 
Egypt  did  not  succeed,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Western  monks  of  two  centuries  later  succeeded.  Perhaps 
the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  difierence  between  what  the 
see  of  Rome  does  and  what  any  other  body  of  men  do.  The 
monks  of  Egypt  depended  on  no  bishop,  and  the  Church  had 
not  legislated  for  them.  Hence,  in  spite  of  their  general 
sanctity  and  heroism,  the  frequent  scandals,  the  comings  and 
goings,  the  mixing  with  the  world,  the  introduction  of  the 
worst  elements  of  the  surrounding  depravity  into  the  monastic 
solitude.  They  had  hardly  begun  to  flourish,  when,  by  the 
inexorable  law  that  waits  on  all  greatness  that  is  human^ 
natural,  and  due  to  accident  of  time  and  place,  they  began  to 
fail  and  to  decay.  And  the  want  of  inherent  organization  to 
which  their  failure  seems  greatly  due,  showed  itself  even  in 
the  height  of  their  glory.     When  Arian  emperors  and  Arian 

*  See  Fleury,  Hist,  Eccles.,  xx.  9. 
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intruders  in  the  see  of  Alexandria  sent  out  armed  forces  into 
the  NitridB^  the  enthusiastic  solitaries  let  them  come  and  go 
in  almost  silent  contempt.     When  Athanasius  was  wandering 
and  hiding  among  them,  eluding  his  persecutors  with  adven- 
tures and  incidents  like  those  of  some  eastern  Charles  Stuart 
in  a  strangely  metamorphosed  Highlands,  they  passed  him  on 
from  colony  to  colony,  and  cheerfully  held  out  their  necks  to 
the  sword  rather  than  betray  him.     They  were  tortured,  slain, 
banished;  but  the  soldiers  went  back  empty  as  they  came. 
The  laws  of  the  empire  tried  to  stop  the  stream  of  emigration 
from  the  cities,  and  forbad  certain  classes,  such  as  the  curiales 
or  farmers  of  the  finances,  to  leave  their  weary  burthen  of 
civil  life  and  flee  to  the  peace  of  the  desert.     Soldiers  were 
forbidden  to  be  monks,  and  the  armed  bands  of  Valens  went 
from  monastery  to  monastery  in  Scetis  and  on  Mount  Nitria, 
attempting  in  vain  to  force  the  passive  resistance  of  the  soli- 
taries ;  they  might  batter  down  their  cells,  if  they  could,  and 
carry  away  themselves ;  on  no  other  terms  could  the  imperial 
officers  obtain  recruits.     But  the  desert,  as  it  was  natural  to 
foresee,  became  the  asylum  of  criminals  as  well  as  of  penitents. 
Not  that  those  were  all  criminals  .in  the  sight  of  Heaven  who 
were  driven  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  by  the  terrors  of  the 
civil  law  and  the  horrors  of  the  fate  of  the  insolvent  debtor. 
Still,  in  such  a  multitude  there  would  be  many  who  were  not 
moved  by  the  best  of  motives,  and  many  who  were  moved 
by  the  worst.     The  names  of  Gyro  vagi,  or  vagabonds,  and 
Sarabaitce,  and  the   severity  with   which  both  Cassian  and 
S.  Jerome  speak  of  them,  sufficiently  show  how  great  the  evil 
was,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.     These 
were  the  pests  of  the  desert ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  buried 
themselves  in  solitude,  for  they  dwelt  generally  in  the  cities 
and  hamlets,  where  they  could  feed  well   and  live  merrily. 
S.  Jerome  *  commemorates  in  no  gentle  language  their  con- 
stant riots,  their  habitual  gorgings,  their  long  faces,  and  their 
wide  and  baggy  clothes.     Such  men  as  these  would  always  be 
too  ready  for  any  mischief  that   might   turn  up,  and  there 
would  be  plenty  of  their  companions,  not  by  any  means  so 
bad  as  themselves,  whom  they  would  not  find  much  difficulty 
in  persuading  to  follow  their  lead.     It  has  been  mentioned 
above  how  CyriFs  uncle,  Theophilus,  used  bands  of  monks  as 
his  auxiliaries  in  destroying  the  pagan  temples.     He  had  also 
settled  them  in  considerable  numbers  both  at  Canopus,  the 
gay  suburb  of  Alexandria,  to  which  ran  the  canal  between  rows 
of  villas  and  palaces,  and  in  the  city  itself,  or  perhaps  at  some 
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little  distance  outside.  Besides  this^  he  had  employed  them 
in  his  persecutions  of  S.  John  Chrysostome  and  of  the  cele- 
brated brothers  called  the  Long  Brethren^  and  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  sail  with  him  to  Constantinople  and  elsewhere. 
This  kind  of  occupation  following  the  oppressions  and  insnlts 
of  the  Arian  period^  had  not  improved  the  wilder  spirits  among 
them^  or  sent  them  back  with  any  great  feelings  of  delight  to 
solitude  and  their  ceUs.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  bright 
day  to  a  good  many  when  news  arrived  at  Scetis  and  Mount 
Nitria  that  Cyril^  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  blessed 
Theophilus^  was  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  heathen  of 
a  prefect  which  the  presence  of  a  few  hundred  of  his  devoted 
servants  would  go  far  to  solve.  A  few  days'  march  would 
bring  them  to  tne  Nile ;  boats  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
were  abundant ;  and  before  long  they  would  terrify  the  rich 
citizens  whose  houses  stood  round  the  shores  of  lake  Mareotis^ 
by  jumping  ashore  at  some  of  its  quays  or  landing-places,  and 
marching  through  the  Moon-gate^  their  numbers  increasing 
as  they  went  by  recruits  from  the  monasteries  of  the  city. 
Such^  we  may  suppose^  may  have  been  the  circumstances  and 
the  state  of  things  that  caused  the  presence  in  Alexandria  of 
that  unlucky  five  hundred  who  stoned  the  prefect,  and  un- 
doubtedly very  much  embarrassed  the  archbishop.  It  is  very 
likely  they  were  not  much  to  blame ;  though  again  it  is  quite 
possible  they  were  doing  very  wrong :  we  can  hardly  judge 
at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  so  few  data.  But  there  they 
were,  as  much  in  keeping  with  their  country  and  their  age  as 
the  tunic,  sheepskin,  and  cowl  which  they  wore.  The  patriarch 
had  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  it  was  often  a  difficult  task. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  justice  or  reason  in 
supposing  that  S.  Cyril  used  them  in  any  way  that  was  not 
strictly  peaceable  and  necessary.  Of  their  encounter  with 
Orestes,  enough  has  already  been  said.  As  for  their  presence 
at  Ephesus,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Count  of  the 
East  was  present  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  unless  any  one 
chooses  to  maintain  that  Count  Candidian  had  undue  leanings 
to  orthodoxy  or  to  S.  Cyril,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  monks, 
however  many  private  rows  they  may  have  got  up,  cannot 
have  seriously  influenced  the  tlurd  (Ecumenical  Council.  Nor, 
again,  should  it  be  forgotten  that  at  last  it  was  Pope  S.  Celes- 
tine  who  prescribed  to  that  Council  the  doctrine  which  it  was 
to  decree,  and  from  whose  assent  that  decree  exclusively  de- 
rived its  binding  force.  Protestants  will  hardly  maintain  that 
liG  was  coerced  by  these  Eastern  monks. 

S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  Church 
history,  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  have  been  uninteresting  to 
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dwell  for  a  short  time  on  his  age  and  his  work.     No  doubt  the 

expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  troubles  with  the  governor  are 

not  in  themselves  so  important  as  the  history  of  the  great 

Nestorian  conflict  that  followed.     But  they  are  worth  a  word 

or  two.     It  is  certain  that  we  seem,  when  discussing  them,  to 

get  some  idea  of  the  man  which  may  help  us  to  realize  better 

the  writer  of  the  Anathemas,  and  the  President  of  the  Council 

of  Ephesus.     He  was  one  of  those  Saints  that  had  a  human 

nature.     He  shows  that  he  was  the  real  nephew  of  Theophilus. 

He  had  sat  near  Theophilus  in  that  famous  synod  of  the  Oak, 

and  it  was  long  before  he  would  admit  the  name  of  S.  John 

Chrysostome  to  the  honours  of  the  sacred  dyptichs.     Perhaps 

we  may  grant  that  under  a  milder  Patriarch  the  Novatians 

would  have  preached  and  the    Jews  murdered  for  another 

generation  or  two.      But  zeal  is  not  necessarily   fury,  and 

justice,  though  rough,  is  very  far  from  murder.     S.  Cyril's 

words  against  Nestorius,  like  his  deeds  against  the  Jews,  are 

energetic  and  but  slightly  courteous ;  not  at  all  more  so  than 

those  which  the  heretics  of  an  earlier  day  heard  from  S.  Peter 

or  S.  James.     A  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  not  a  man  that 

could  afford  to  be  meek  and  mild  in  his  public  capacity  during 

the  reign  of  Honorius.     We  have  a  picture  of  S.  Uyril  in  some 

old  Greek  martyrology.    He  was  not  gracious  of  aspect,  we  are 

told,  and  looked  more  likely  to  refuse  a  favour  than  to  grant 

it.     His  eyebrows  were  dense  and  bushy,  large  and  arched ; 

his  face  was  broad,  but  half  hidden  by  a  thick  and  flowing 

beard,  whose  rippling  lengths  of  grizzled  hair  added  to  the 

venerable  appearance  of  his  bald  forehead  and  straight  Greek 

brow.     Truly  a  man  to  wield  authority  strongly,  to  build  up, 

and  to  pull  down,  with  little  respect  for  the  persons  of  men  ; 

but  not,  wo  are  firmly  convinced,  to  descend  to  the  littleness 

of  personal  pride  or  mean  ambition,  or  to  shed  unnecessarily 

one  drop  of  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man. 
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fTTEB  number  of  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  is  considerable^ 
JL  and  in  Ireland  they  constitute  the  great  majority ;  yet  it 
is  a  fact^  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  deeply  lamented  by  zeieJoos 
persons  versed  in  public  affairs,  that  their  political  strength 
is  disproportionate  to  their  numbers  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
Catholic  interests  are  inadequately  protected.  At  the  same 
time,  not  only  is  no  step  being  taken  towards  increasing  their 
political  influence,  but  there  is  the  widest  divergence  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  an  end 
may  be  best  attained,  so  that  Catholic  politicians  too  often 
and  too  scandalously  "  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind,^^  and  for  something  higher  even  than  the  mankind 
of  the  poet ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  lethargy  and  perversity, 
in  consequence,  seems  to  affect  some  of  the  most  high-spirited 
of  the  Irish  constituencies.  There  is  an  appalling  absurdity, 
for  example,  in  such  an  untoward  result  as  that  of  the  last 
election  in  Wexford  county.  One  class  of  Catholics,  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  number,  and  from  their  character  possessing 
the  strongest  claim  on  respect  and  attention,  are  loud  in  main- 
taining that  the  political  unity  of  Catholics  should  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  Conservatism ;  that  it  should  be  secured  by  sum- 
moning all  Catholics,  priests  and  the  peasantry  of  Ulster,  as 
well  as  the  peers  and  gentry  of  York  and  Lancashire,  to 
combine  in  the  hearty  and  unreserved  support  of  the  great 
Tory  party.  A  much  larger  and  an  equally  respectable  class 
would  aggregate  their  co-religionists,  if  they  could,  under 
the  Liberal  standard.  Lastly,  a  third  opinion,  which  we 
embrace  ourselves,  differs  essentially  from  both  the  pre- 
ceding. Let  us  begin,  then,  by  giving  our  best  attention 
to  the  really  forcible  arguments  adduced  by  Catholic  Conserva-' 
tives  in  favour  of  making  that  party  the  political  rallying-point 
of  British  and  Irish  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Conservative, 
then,  reasons  thus  : — 

"  At  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iaprhici^le  Catholicism 
'^  is  conservative  and  not  liberal.  The  very  name  of  liberalism 
"  is  under  the  ban  of  an  Encyclical,  and  names  are  pretty  sure 
"  indications  of  things.  Look  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
'*  and  ask  what  is  that  movement  which  is  everywhere  the 
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"  Churches  bitterest  foe  —  it  is  the  Revolution.  I  grant  that 
^^  the  English  Conservatives  do  not  abhor  the  Revolution — 
"  either  its  principles  or  its  practice — by  any  means  so  heartily 
^^  as  I  could  wish ;  still,  on  the  whole,  they  do  oppose  it,  while 
'^  Liberals  boast  of  admiring  and  making  much  of  it.  Look 
at  home,  and  ask  what  principle  of  government,  more  than 
any  other,  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  Catholic  :  it  is 
the  intimate  connection  of  politics  with  religion.  Now 
'^  Liberalism  has  its  very  existence  in  anathematizing  that 
*'  principle,  and  in  advocating  political  atheism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  injuries  and  oppressions  which  the  Church  has 
occasionally  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Conservatives,  arise  from 
the  zeal  with  which  they  hold  a  doctrine  pre-eminently 
dear  to  Catholics,  and  undoubtedly  taught  by  the  Church — I 
^^  refer  to  the  doctrine  that  a  pohtician,  as  such,  should  aim  at 
"  his  country^s  spiritual  welfare,  no  less  (or  rather  much  more) 
'^  than  her  temporal.  Is  it  not  indeed  shocking  and  repulsive, 
"  that  Catholics  in  these  islands  should  unite  themselves  with 
a  party  which  is  notorious  throughout  the  world  for  oppos- 
ing  every  social  maxim  which  the  Church  most  prizes,  and 
promoting  every  social  calamity  which  the  Church  most 
deplores  ? 

Pass  from  general  principles  to  individual  measures.  The 
v^ry  keystone  of  Catholic  politics  is  the  Holy  Father's  civil 
sovereignty;  and  English  Liberals  have  been  among  the 
most  effective  agents  in  every  assault  to  which  that  sove- 
reignty has  been  subjected?  Is  it  not  something  like 
hypocrisy  —  and  hypocrisy  of  a  peculiarly  despicable  kind 
'^  — if  public  writers  will  complacently  enlarge  on  the  import- 
^^  ance  of  this  sovereignty  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  thereon,  while  they  will  not  take  so  obvious  and 
important  a  step  in  its  defence  as  that  of  enlisting  them- 
selves under  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  At  home  we 
clamour  most  justly  for  denominational  education.  In  Great 
'^  Britain,  on  the  whole,  we  have  all  we  desire  in  this  respect; 
^^  whereas  in  Ireland  our  just  demands  have  been  set  at  naught 
"  with  shamefiil  insolence.  But  whether  we  desire  to  retain 
what  we  have  in  Great  Britain,  or  to  gain  what  we  have  not 
in  Ireland,  who  are  the  politicians  most  likely  to  assist  us  ? 
The  Liberals,  in  their  hatred  of  dogmatic  religion,  are  sworn 
^^  enemies  to  denominational  education;  whereas  Conservatives, 
'^  from  their  very  desire  of  retaining  for  their  own  Church  the 
'^  influence  they  desire,  will  fight  to  the  death  against  those 
"  indifferentists  who  are  their  enemies  no  less  than  ours/^ 

Now  at  starting  we  must  protest  against  any  allegation — 
though  we  know  not  whether  Catholic  Conservatives  are  in  the 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XVI.  [New  Series,']  2  c 
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habit  of  making  it  —  that  Catholics  can  really  and  essentially 
agree  with  the  political  principles  of  either  pcurty  in  the  State. 
A  good  Catholic  holds  that  the  politician^  as  snch^  is  bound  to 
aim  at  his  country^s  spiritual  good  even  before  her  temporal; 
and  so  far^  undoubtedly^  sympathizes  with  Conservatism.  But 
then^  in  estimating  spiritual  good^  he  proceeds  on  a  body  of 
doctrine  fundamentally  different  from  theirs.  Further^  he  well 
knows  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  pronouncing  infallibly 
on  all  political  matters  bearing  at  all  on  religion ;  and  that  in 
fact  there  is  a  large  existing  amount  of  such  infallible  teach- 
ing which  claims  his  acceptance.  He  holds  emphaticaUy  what  has 
been  invidiously  called  the  doctrine  of  a  double  allegiance ;  of 
obedience  being  due  to  the  Pope  and  Catholic  Episcopate  on  all 
matters  within  their  sphere.  He  considers  that  the  Pope^s  civil 
sovereignty  has  a  sacredness  quite  different  in  kind  from  that  of 
any  other  civH  sovereignty  on  earth,  being  held  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  in  trust  for  the  Church's  spiritual  welfare.  In  the 
whole  region  of  foreign  poUtics  his  chief  aim  is  not  the  ag- 
grandisement  of  England,  but  the  Church's  security  and 
true  prosperity ;  for  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  in  no  other 
way  can  the  true  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  his  own 
country  and  of  all  mankind,  be  at  all  so  effectively  promoted. 
His  Faith  also  teaches  him  that  the  marriage  of  baptized 
persons  is  necessarily  a  sacrament ;  and  that  all  questions 
connected  with  it  are  placed,  therefore,'  by  God's  Law  under 
the  Church's  exclusive  jurisdiction.  He  holds,  further^  that 
Christian  marriage  is  most  strictly  indissoluble.*  It  is  hardly 
then,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  political  principle  he 
differs  from  either  of  the  two  political  parties  more  thaji  they 
in  their  turn  differ  from  each  other.  And  so  the  late  Mr.  Lucas 
said  in  effectto  the  present  writer,  that  no  Catholic  could  do  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament  who  did  not  feel  like  an 
^^  alien  "  in  the  House;  meaning,  as  we  understood  him,  that  he 
should  be  removed  in  sympathy  alike  from  the  Tory  and  from 
the  Whig  party,  as  parties. 

However,  we  do  fully  think  that  Catholic  principles  differ  far 
less  from  those  of  Toryism  than  from  those  of  Whiggery.  Tory 
principles  are  a  maimed  and  distorted  version  of  principles 
originally  Catholic;  but  Liberal  principles  are  the  absolute 
opposite  of  Catholic  principles,  the  principles  against  which  the 
Church  is  now  everywhere  engaged  in  mortal  struggle.  Yet 
it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  Catholics 

*  There  are  some  few  non-Catholics  who  also  hold  this  ;  but  so  very  few 
that  we  may  with  substantial  truth  count  this  doctrine  among  those  peculiar 
to  Catholics. 
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should  throw  their  political  weight  into  the  Conservative  9cale ; 
nor  would  such  a  conclusion  follow,  even  were  it  true  (which 
it  most  certainly  is  not)  that  the  Conservative  party  is  info^et 
united  on  Conservative  principles.  For  consider.  It  is  well 
known  in  logic  that  two  principles,  one  of  which  ia  true  and 
the  other  false,  must  inevitably  issue  in  a  fala^  eonolusion; 
but  that  many  a  true  proposition  may  flow  legitimately  from 
two  false  premisses.  The  Conservative,  as  such,  undoubtedly 
holds  one  true  principle ;  viss.,  that  poUtioians  aboulcl  aim  at 
their  country^s  spiritual  good.  But  he  may  unite  this  with  a 
very  unoomibrtable  ^^minor)^'  ai^d  may  consider  that  his 
country's  spiritual  good  will  be  promoted  by  depriving 
Catholics  of  every  equal  right.*  It  is  imaginable  theii,  in  theory, 
that  Conservtives  may  be  the  Church's  most  cruel  oppressors ; 
and  the  more  cruel  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  with  which  they 
aim  at  what  they  tihink  spiritual  good.  Nay,  it  may  well 
happen  that  the  Catholic  shall  more  admire  the  Conservative, 
while  fighting  energetically  for  the  Whig.  Look  back  at  the 
years  which  preceded  1829.  Several  rrotestant  statesmen 
were  in  favour  of  emancipation  for  thoroughly  good  and 
Christian  reasons.  To  them  all  honour  and  all  gratitude  I 
But  take  two  politicians  who  agree  in  thinking  Catholics 
idolaters.  One  of  the  two  resists  emancipation,  because  it 
would  prqmote  idolatry ;  the  other  supports  itj  because  to  resiat 
the  spread  of  idolatry  is  no  part  of  a  g^tesman's  business. 
It  is  very  plain  that  the  latter  holds  principles  far  mare  anti-* 
Catholic  than  the  former ;  and  yet  Catholics,  to  ^  maHj  while 
doing  every  justice  to  tiie  fom^er,  would  «ve  tb^  whole 
support  to  the  latter.  It  is  lawM  for  a  Catholic  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  Liberalism  which  he  detests^  mi  to 
use  the  devil  against  himself. 

But  let  us  come  &om  theory  to  &cts.  And  first  m  to 
the  Catholic  Conservative's  strongest  point -r-^  the  Pope's 
civil  sovereignty.  There  was  a  time,  undoubtedly,  some 
years  back,  when  the  question  of  a  Whig  or  Tory  Govera- 
ment  eii^ercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Pope's  position  ; 
and  at  that  time  (we  are  the  last  to  deny)  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  Catholic  to  put  on  one  side,  for  the  time,  any 
matter  of  secular  politics  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  eject  the 

*  We  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  tliat,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Protestantism 
being  true,  spiritual  good  would  really  be  promoted  by  the  oppression  of 
Catholics.  We  have  often  argued  in  previous  numbers,  that  though  a  nation 
be  predominantly  Catholic,  yet  if  a  Protestant  hereditary  sect  have  taken 
root  there,  spiritual  good  is  best  paromoted  by  allowing  to  that  sect  perfect 
Hberty  of  action.  On  the  same  pxindples,  of  oouise,  the  coayene  will 
equally  follow. 
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Liberal  ministry.  But  circumstances  are  now  totally  clianged. 
Never  did  the  Holy  Father^s  temporal  prospects  appear  macli 
more  gloomy  than  they  have  lately  done ;  and  no  one  dreams 
that  tf  Lord  Russell  returned  to  oflBce  to-morrow  they  would 
be  appreciably  affected^  or  that  at  this  moment  there  is  a  pin 
to  choose  between  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Stanley  and  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Ladeed^  at  this  moment 
England  has  little  more  influence  on  the  Continent  than  Bel- 
gium or  Spain ;  so  impossible  is  it  for  her  to  go  to  war,  and 
so  well  acquainted  are  foreign  nations  with  the  fact.* 

What  do  we  find,  then,  when  we  look  at  home  ?  If  you 
were  to  poll  all  the  priests  in  the  British  islands,  we  believe 
nineteen-twentieths  would  depose  that,  among  the  Protestant 
gentry,  they  find  Liberals  far  more  friendly  to  the  Church  than 
Tories ;  far  more  ready  to  promote  her  just  claims ;  far  more 
ready  to  protect  her  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Establishment. 
There  are  few  Catholic  interests  so  important  as  the  obtaining 
for  priests  their  due  position  in  workhouses  and  prisons. 
The  Permissive  Bill,  passed  a  few  years  back,  has  been  to  a 
most  disastrous  extent  rendered  inoperative.  Through  what 
agency  ?  Through  the  bigoted  and  relentless  opposition  of 
local  magistrates ;  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  Liberal 
magistrates  voting  for  justice  to  the  Church,  and  Conservative 
magistrates  against  it. 

We  are  here  speaking,  be  it  observed,  of  not  the  Ministry 
itself,  but  of  its  supporters  throughout  the  country.  As 
to  Ministers,  we  cannot  forget  that  while  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Bussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  assailing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Pope  in  the  most  violent  language.  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  shrink  from  defending  it 
as  essential  to  the  political  equiUbrium  of  Europe.  Nor  are 
we  unmindful  of  General  PeePs  admirable  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  religious  rights  of  Catholic  soldiers.  We  have  special 
reason  to  unite  with  the  general  good  opinion  which  is  enter- 
tained throughout  the  country,  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy^s  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Law.  Mr.  Corry  in  the  same  way  won 
the  high  esteem  of  Catholics,  who  had  to  refer  to  the  Educa- 
tion Office,  while  it  was  under  his  charge.  But  it  was  in 
Ireland  especially  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the  party  was 
completely  reversed.  The  immediate  appointment  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  to  the  first  law  office  showed  that  the  old  rule  of 
ascendancy  and  exclusion  had  been  departed  from  once,  and 

*  In  her  present  most  embarrassing  difficulty  of  obtaining  recniits  for  her 
army,  Englajid  pays  the  penalty  for  that  shameful  misgoyemment  of  Ireland 
which  has  driven  so  many  Irishmen  from  their  country. 
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as  we  hope  and  believe  for  ever.  The  subsequent  elevation  of 
Mr.  Moms  to  the  Bench  has  had  the  curious  result  of  filling  one 
of  the  principal  Irish  courts  of  law  exclusively  with  Catholic 
judges.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  same  rule  has 
been  freely  followed  in  regard  to  appointments  to  the  magis- 
tracy and  to  public  offices — a  very  striking  example  of  wfich 
is  the  nomination  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  to  the  lieute- 
nancy of  Rutlandshire.  The  measures  by  which  the  Fenian 
conspiracy  has  been  for  so  far  checked,  have  been  remarkable 
no  less  for  their  vigilance  and  vigour  than  for  their  good  sense 
and  clemency.  Persons  entitled  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on 
such  a  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  Lord  Naas^s  proposals  to 
settle  the  land  question  are  decidedly  superior  to  Mr.  For- 
tescue^s.*  And  no  doubt  a  certain  class  of  politico-religious 
questions,  such  as  that  for  opening  the  offices  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Lord  Chancellor  to  Roman  Catholics,  have  also 
made  a  remarkable  advance,  through  the  conciliatory  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Irish  Minister.  Who  would  dream  even  of 
proposing  to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  with  Lord 
Kussell  at  the  head  of  affairs — ^yet,  whether  carried  this  session 
or  not,  a  great  point  has  undoubtedly  been  gained  by  Mr. 
MacEvoy,  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  unopposed  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  followed  by  the  conciliatory  debate 
on  Lord  Lyveden^s  motion  in  the  Upper  House.  In  all 
these  questions,  we  observe  the  action  of  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment, able  to  act  boldly  and  generously  towards  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  its  own  Orange  following  in 
check.  But  go  from  Parliament  to  the  Grand  Jury,  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There  the 
old  Toryism  of  the  period  of  Peel  and  Wellington  still 
reigns  supreme.  And  Catholics  are  constantly  embar- 
rassed, and  even  half-unsettled  in  their  public  convictions, 
by  this  constant  conffict  of  detail  with  the  men,  the 
Ministry  of  whose  choice  nevertheless  utters  the  more  prefer- 
able principles,  and  briings  forward  the  better  measures. 
Within  the  Ministry  itself,  indeed,  though  not  within  the 
Cabinet,  this  Toryism  of  a  past  day  now  and  then  finds  a 
voice,  as  when  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  Irish  SoUcitor-General, 
ventured  to  rate  Lord  Naas  for  his  concessions  to  Catho- 
lics   in  the    Oaths    and   Offices    debate;    and    again  when 

*  Of  course  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  land  question  is  one  on  which  the 
most  loyal  Catholics  may  mutually  differ  to  any  extent.  Still  it  is  a  question, 
in  point  of  fact,  on  which  there  is  singular  unanimity  among  the  Irish  bishops 
ana  priests ;  and  the  excellence  therefore  of  Lord  Naas's  Bill  removes  one 
very  great  impediment  which  would  be  otherwise  in  the  way  of  Catholics 
supporting  Lord  Derby. 
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Mr.  Adderley  spoke  and  voted  against  the  admission  of  a 
Catholic  priest  to  attend  the  prisoners  in  his  county 
gaol.  When  was  an  anti-Catholic  act,  approaching  this  in 
virulence,  ever  perpetrated  by  any  equally  elevated  member 
of  a  Liberal  ministry  ?  It  is  true  that  Lord  Russell  proposed 
the  Titles  Bill ;  but  different  though  their  conduct  is  at  the 
present  moment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  general 
Conservative  complaint  at  the  time  was  that  the  bill  was 
deplorably  insuflScient ;  and  the  only  statesmen  who  defended 
the  Church  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  other  members  of  the  then  Peelite  connection. 

We  have  spoken  of  prisons  and  workhonses.  A  still  more 
sacred  Catholic  interest  is  that  of  denominational  education, 
whether  among  the.lower  or  the  higher  classes.  As  regards  the 
former,  undoubtedly  the  Conservative  party,  as  a  whole,  is 
far  more  friendly  than  its  rival.  Still,  many  Conservatives 
are  in  favour  of  mixed  education,  and  many  Liberals  against 
it.  Indeed,  among  the  whole  body  of  EngUsh  poUticians,  we 
know  none  who  are  more  simply  "  Liberals  " — ^in  the  odious 
theological  sense  of  that  term — thanLord  Stanley,  the  Conserva- 
tive Foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  whom  the  Conservatives 
used  every  efifort  to  allure  into  their  cabinet.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  been  lecturing  earnestly  in 
favour  of  the  denominational  system,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  its 
warm  and  consistent  advocate.  As  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  none 
can  reprobate  more  strongly  than  we  do  the  grave  political 
faults  of  which  he  has  been  guilty ;  his  past  identification  with 
a  foreign  policy  as  detestable  and  unscrupulous  as  was  ever 
adopted  by  a  great  nation.  But  it  is  extraordinaiy  to  how 
great  an  extent  prejudice  may  blind  a  well-intentioned  man 
(though  undoubtedly  not  without  his  own  serious  fault)  to  the 
real  character  of  acts  which  he  may  commit.  And  Catholics 
ought  to  look  also  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  know 
of  no  non-CathoUc  politician  on  either  side  of  the  House  who 
so  constantly  bears  in  mind  the  interests  of  dogmatic  religion, 
so  far  as  he  apprehends  them :  nor,  again,  should  it  ever  be 
forgotten  how  resolute  a  fight  he  made,  almost  single-handed, 
against  the  most  fatal  and  demoralizing  measure  of  our  time,  ' 
— Lord  Palmerston^s  divorce  law.  To  this  should  be  added 
(though  it  belongs  to  the  region  of  purely  secular  politics) 
that  he  has  shown  a  largeness  and  liberality  of  thought  in 
his  views  of  the  proper  policy  for  Ireland  most  rare,  indeed 
almost  unexampled,  among  British  statesmen,  whether  Whigs 
or  Tories.  We  certainly  think,  then,  on  the  whole,  that  those 
Catholics  make  a  serious  mistake  who  count  this  most  gifted 
and  eloquent  man  as  the  Church's  implacable  foe. 
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However  there  is  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  that  many  more 
Conservatives  than  Liberals  are  in  favour  of  denominational 
education  for  the  lower  classes.  But  it  remains  jet  to  be 
seen  how  far  they  will  carry  their  assistance.  What  indication 
have  they  given  that  they  will  make  any  movement  to  Telievb 
Ireland  from  that  oppressive  incubus,  the  national  system? 
What  hint  has  been  given  by  Lord  Derby,  the  Conservative, 
that  he  will  raise  his  little  finger  to  lighten  the  pressure  of 
that  system  which  was  started  under  the  fostering  protection 
of  Lord  Stanley,  the  Whig  ?  *  We  do  not,  indeed^  deny  that 
on  this  matter  also  the  Conservatives  might  possibly  do  more 
for  us,  if  they  were  duly  pressed  by  Catholics.  But  this  is  a 
topic  upon  which  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  disingenuousness  among  Catholic  politicians.  It 
is  the  precise  subject  upon  which  we  should  expect  to  see  the 
Government  urged  by  CathoUc  Liberals  who  were  sincerely 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  such  principles  of  the  Conservative 
policy  as  favour  Catholic  interests,  and  to  obtain  legislation 
accordingly,  before  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  office. 
Instead,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  forward 
measures  which  it  is  hoped,  sometimes  inaccurately,  that  the 
Ministry  may  oppose,  and  that  so  Catholic  members  may  be 
held  justified  in  voting  against  them  on  general  questions  of 
confidence.  But  this,  in  reaUty,  is  treating  saxnred  mterests  as 
if  they  were  mere  matters  of  party  capital :  a  policy  dishonest 
and  detestable  in  the  last  degree,  and  which  cannot  be 
defended  or  extenuated  by  any  theory  as  to  the  identity  between 
Catholic  and  Whig  intereste.  Catholic  members  who  were 
thinking  of  their  religion  and  their  people  rather  than 
of  their  party,  would  try  to  obtain  from  the  Conservatives, 
while  they  are  in,  such  concessions  as  are  in  accordance  with 
Conservative  policy:  and  from  the  Liberals,  while  they  are 
in,  likewise.  Instead,  we  observe  some  questions  pressed  now, 
with  a  success  that  perhaps  disappoints  some  of  their  pro- 
moters, that  ought  more  naturally  to  have  been  pressed  on 
Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Bussellj  while  nothing  is  being 
done,  for  example,  to  obtain  denominational  education  in 
Ireland.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Conservatives  do  not  offer 
the  Church  any  help  on  this  most  momentous  and  critical  issue. 
But  denominational  education  for  the  higher  classes  is  a 
more  sacred  and  vital  interest  even  than  for  the  lower.  Rome, 
as  a  choice  of  evils,  tolerated  the  national  system ;  but  the 

*  Mr.  Butt,  in  his  admirable  pamphlet  of  a  year  back,  showed  that  not 
Lord  Stanley,  but  the  Protestant  Archbishop  Whately,  was  the  ori^ifinator  of 
that  vicious  system  which  was  first  introduced.  Lord  Stanley  however  had 
ftdl  power,  if  he  pleased,  to  tie  Dr.  Whately's  hands. 
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Queen^s  Colleges  she  has  condemned  from  the  first.  In  tmth^ 
apart  from  actual  dogma,  the  main  staple  of  popular  education 
consists  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  can  be 
taught  by  Protestants  as  well  as.  by  Catholics;  but  as  to 
philosophy,  history,  ancient  and  modem  literature,  he  who 
has  begun  to  study  these  apart  from  the  closest  connection 
with  religion,  has  begun  to  learn  in  the  deviPs  own  school. 
Now,  certainly.  Lord  RusselFs  scheme  of  relief  from  the  god- 
less system  was  poor  and  inadequate  enough ;  but  poor  as  it 
was,  it  was  too  much  for  the  Dublin  Tories.  All  the  Government 
officials,  who  had  seats  in  the  Senate,  voted  against  the  sup- 
plementary charter.  And  yet  here  again,  we  admit,  if 
Catholic  members  were  to  put  on  the  proper  degree  of  pressure, 
the  Cabinet  might  be  found  diflFerently  minded  from  its  Irish 
supporters.  It  was  Lord  Derby^s  Government  which  chartered 
the  Catholic  University  of  Canada  in  1852.  The  defect  of  the 
charter  of  last  year  can  only  be  cured  by  a  new  charter,  and 
to  the  grant  of  such  a  charter  it  may  be  almost  said  the  Royal 
honour  is  engaged.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  an  utter  inaction 
among  Irish  members  on  this  topic — an  inaction  inexplicable^ 
were  there  not,  alas  !  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  leading  Catholic  Liberals  have  become  so  infected  with  the 
most  deleterious  of  the  Liberal  principles  that  they  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  Papal  design  of  establishing  a  separate  Catnolic 
University  in  Ireland. 

Yet  at  last  we  must  not  carry  too  far  this  view,  as  to  the 
power  possessed  by  Catholics  of  pressing  the  Conservatives 
into  a  really  satisfactory  policy.  Advocates  of  the  Conserva- 
tive connection  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  if  Catholics 
could  but  be  induced  to  throw  themselves  unitedly,  and  without 
reserve  or  conditions,  into  the  arms  of  that  party,  an  actual 
revolution  might  be  wrought  for  the  better  in  its  measures 
and  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  party  is  precluded, 
by  the  very  tenure  of  its  existence,  from  any  such  revolu- 
tion. It  rests  on  two  principal  supports, — ^the  Orange- 
men in  Ireland,  the  country  gentlemen  in  England.  How 
closely  it  is  bound  to  the  more  extreme  section  of  Orange- 
men is  evident  from  Sir  H.  Caims's  memorable  ^'Prot^t- 
ant  Ascendancy ^^  speech  at  Belfast;  how  intimately  it  is 
connected  with  the  English  country  gentlemen  is  too  obvious 
to  need  proof.  We  wonder  at  the  courage  which  its  states- 
men have  shown  in  doing  us  justice  in  spite  of  their  party; 
but  let  a  Tory  Ministry  once  exhibit  itself  as  identified  in  any 
general  way  with  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  both  these 
classes  would  be  transformed  into  its  violent  enemies ;  while 
its  supporter^  also  in  the  middle  class  would  lose  all  enthu- 
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siasm  in  its  defence.  None  know  this  fact  better  than  the 
Conservative  leaders,  and  whatever  sympathy  some  of  them 
may  feel  with  this  or  that  feature  of  our  holy  religion,  none  of 
them  will  dare  to  face  that ''  no-Popery  ^^  cry,  which  is  always 
so  ready  to  start  up  among  the  Conservatives  of  the  Empire. 

The  sum  then  of  what  we  have  hitherto  said  is  this.  Wo 
admit  fully  that  Conservative  principles  are  very  far  more  akin 
than  their  opposites  to  Catholic  doctrine.  We  admit,  more- 
over— ^what  we  should  not.  have  admitted  a  year  ago^that 
there  are  many  practical  questions  on  which  Catholics  may 
with  great  benefit  to  the  Church  support  Lord  Derby^s  Govern- 
ment. But  when  it  is  urged  that  they  should  actually  identify 
themselves  with  the  Conservative  party — that  they  should 
unite  in  this  or  that  party  vote  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keep- 
ing a  Conservative  Government  in  office — that  they  should 
look  to  Conservatives  throughout  the  land  as  exclusively  and 
universally  their  natural  allies — such  a  claim  seems  to  us  simply 
preposterous. 

On  the  surface,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  even 
more  plausibility  in  the  project  of  a  Whig-Catholic  than  of 
a  Tory-Catholic  alliance.  In  foreign  politics  the  influence  of 
England  is  at  a  minimum;  and  in  home  politics,  until  quite 
lately,  the  Whig  party  appeared  to  be  practically  far  more 
favourable  than  the  Tory  to  the  immediate  ends  which  a 
good  Catholic  has  at  heart.  We  believe  however  it  will 
appear,  on  examination,  that  the  objections  to  this  project 
are  far  more  fundamental  even  than  to  the  former.  And  this 
is  the  second  conclusion  which  we  desire  to  recommend. 

We  will  first  make  the  supposition  that  Catholics  heartily 
disavow  all  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  and  that 
nothing  more  is  proposed  than  an  external  support  given 
unswervingly  to  the  Liberal  party,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing immediate  Catholic  interests.  Even  supposing  such 
a  course  were  practically  possible, — which,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently argue,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case, — its  tendency, 
in  the  long  run,  would  be  most  pernicious.  Indeed,  the  whole 
proposal  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  an  indefinite  increase 
of  weight  and  influence  acquired  by  the  Liberal  party  would 
be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  Church.  We  are  confident,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  would  be  unspeakably  injurious  to  her.  The 
real  principles  which  give  that  party  its  strength  are  those 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  Faith — disbelief  in  all  dogmatic 
religion ;  divorce  of  the  secular  from  the  spiritual ;  the  advo- 
cacy of  irreligious  education;  appeal  to  popular  commotion 
and  disorder  as  a  means  of  coercing  civil  rulers.  Many  a  man, 
no  doubt,  now  numbered  in  the  Liberal  party,  sincerely  dis- 
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avows  these  principles ;  but  whether  he  likes  it  or  no^  the 
triumph  of  his  party  will  be  the  triumph  of  these  principles, 
and  of  nothing  less.  While  that  party  is  straggling  on  equal 
terms  with  its  rival,  it  will  of  course  allow  great  latitude  of 
opinion  to  its  general  supporters ;  but  let  it  once  obtain  un- 
disputed r.scendancy,  it  would  soon  show  its  native  and 
characteristic  intolerance.  If  any  one  at  this  moment  pos- 
sesses its  confidence  and  gratitude,  one  would  think  it  muflt 
be  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  happened  however,  one  night  in  the 
last  session,  that  he  protested  earnestly  against  some  plan 
(eagerly  advocated  by  Mr.  Lowe)  for  dissevering  Oxford  edu- 
cation from  religion  even  more  widely  than  it  is  already  (alas  !) 
dissevered.  The  Liberal  party  was  indignant,  and  one  paper  (we 
think  the  Spectator')  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  strange  igno- 
rance of  his  position  as  Liberal  leader.  Let  Liberalism^  we  aaj, 
once  signally  triumph,  its  intolerance,  its  state-despotism  would 
at  once  be  displayed  as  its  very  leading  feature;  it  would  exhibit 
in  this  country  that  hatred  for  personal  independence  of 
thought,  that  resolve  to  trample  down  all  diversity  of  opinion 
under  the  State's  iron  rule,  which  so  signally  characterize  it 
on  the  Continent.  Instead,  e,  g,,  of  placing  priests  side  by 
side  with  clergymen  in  workhouses  and  prisons,  it  would,  on 
the  contrary,  exclude  both,  and  substitute  teachers  of  its  own 
to  inculcate  some  vague  and  '' non-sectarian '^  religion.  Of 
course,  long  before  it  reached  this  lowest  depth,  it  would  have 
forfeited  the  support  of  all  Catholics;  yet  they  might  hare 
inflicted  far  more  injury  than  they  could  afterwards  repair,  by 
having  assisted  it  in  its  earlier  contests.  And  to  all  this  is  further 
to  be  added,  that  England  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
always  a  cipher  in  continental  politics.  But  if  England  were 
to  regain  influence — and  the  Liberals  were  masters  of  England 
— her  whole  weight  would  be  thrown  into  the  revolutionary 
scale ;  her  whole  power  would  be  directed  to  the  help  of  those 
detestable  propagandists  of  godless  Revolution  who  are 
enemies  of  God  and  man. 

All  this  would  tend  to  result,  if  Catholics  unitedly  gave 
even  an  external  support  to  Liberalism ;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  subordinate  reasons  against  their  doing  so,  to  which  we 
will  most  briefly  refer.  A  considerable  and  increasing  number 
of  Catholics — we  are  ourselves  in  the  number — consider  that 
such  schemes  of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  are  now  the  fashion 
are  truly  disastrous  in  tendency.  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  these  Catholics  shall  support  statesmen  who  urge  the 
country  still  further  forward  in  a  revolutionary  direction? 
Then,  again,  it  is  surely  unwise  for  Catholics  so  to  act  as 
that  one  large  party — the  Conservative — shall  regard  them  as 
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iti^  implacable  enemies^  for  whose  help  it  is  in  vain  to  look> 
however  just  a  policy  towards  them  it  may  adopt. 

We  have  been  arguing  on  the  supposition  that  Catholics 
can  give  a  merely  external  support  to  the  Liberal  party.  But 
surely  this  is  a  mere  theory,  which  can  never  be  realized  in 
practice.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  fact,  that  Catholics  can 
acquire  a  habit  of  acting  as  integral  members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  without  imbibing,  more  or  less  consciously,  the  detest- 
able ftpirit  of  Liberalism.  Th^t  even  now  there  may  be  real 
danger  of  this  seems  sufficiently  obvious  from  a  recent  circum- 
stance. It  appears  that,  at  the  dinner  given  in  Dublin  last  autumn 
to  Mr.  Bright,  at  which  a  large  number  of  Catholics  assisted^ 
this  most  anti- Catholic  and  anti-Christian  toast  was  proposed — » 
^^  The  people  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power.''  It  further 
appears  that  no  Catholic  present  protested  against  it ;  nay  it 
is  implied  that  some,  if  not  all,  actually  honoured  it.  We 
cannot  even  now  bring  ourselves  to  believe  so  singularly  dis^ 
graceful  a  fact ;  but  certainly  it  has  been  stated,  and  we  have 
not  seen  it  contradicted.  Now  if  the  Catholics  of  these 
islands  ever  began  taking  up  such  notions  as  these,  they  would 
incur  the  worst  calamity  which  could  befall  them  diort  of 
actual  apostasy.  They  would  be  embracing  opinions  which  Ue 
under  the  Church's  censure,  though  not  under  her  actual 
anathema ;  they  would  be  rebels  against  her  authority  and 
impugners  of  her  infallible  teaching.  Perhaps  the  most 
mischievous  poUtician  who  can  be  sent  to  Parliament  would  be 
a  Catholic  resolved  to  act  upon  anti-Catholic  principles ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  the  line  into  which  Catholic 
Liberalism  even  now  shows  some  signs  of  drifting. 

So  far,  therefore^  are  we  from  thinking  it  desirable  that 
Catholics  should  be  more  identified  than  they  are  with  one 
or  other  of  the  two  poUtical  parties,— we  heartily  regret  that 
degree  of  identification  which  now  exists.  We  wish  good 
Catholics  recognized  more  thoroughly  than  they  do  their 
essential  unity  with  each  other,  and  their  essential  distinctness 
whether  from  Toryism  or  Whiggery,  In  truth,  a  state  of 
things,  which  would  be  obviously  desirable  for  far  higher 
reasons,  would  also  (we  believe)  give  much  greater  political 
strength  to  the  interests  of  Catholicism  than  those  interests 
now  possess.     We  will  proceed  to  explain  our  meaning. 

There  are  various  political  verities  in  which  all  good 
Catholics  agree.  We  recited  in  p.  384  some  which  are  not 
only  common,  but  peculiar  to  Catholics.  There  are  others 
held  by  all  loyal  Catholics,  though  held  by  many  non-Catholics 
also.  For  instance,  that  the  politician  should  aim  predomi- 
nantly at  his  country's  spiritual   good;   that  the  dogpnatio 
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principle  in  religion  is  alone  the  true  one ;  that  mixed  edaca- 
tion  is  pestilential;  that  the  people  has  no  right  of  revolt 
against  legitimate  rulers.  We  may  add  further,  that^  if  revolt 
be  sinftJ,  the  menace  of  revolt  must  be  sinful  also.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  questions 
on  which  all  good  Catholics  will  be  accordant:  let  us  call 
these  ''  Catholic ''  questions.  There  are  many  others^  again, 
on  which  the  best  Catholics  may  differ.  Is  codification  of  the 
law  desirable  ?  Should  there  be  a  public  prosecutor  ?  Is 
vote  by  ballot  desirable?  Ought  the  Alabama  claims  to 
be  allowed  ?  Ought  Mr.  ex-Govemor  Eyre  to  be  convicted 
of  murder?  We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  many 
of  these  questions  have  very  important  religions  issues; 
and  good  Catholics  will  agree  with  each  other  in  this^ 
that  they  consider  the  religious  issue  predominant  over 
every  other.  But  we  say  (1)  that  on  such  questions 
the  most  devoted  and  loyal  Catholic  may  be  found  on  either 
side ;  and  we  say  (2)  that  the  rehgious  interests  involved  are 
not  so  direct  and  immediate  as  in  the  case  of  ''Catholic 
questions. ^^ 

Now  evidently  for  its  own  sake  it  is  unspeakably  desirable 
that  Catholics  shall  learn  to  feel  practically  how  large  is  the 
range  of  "  Catholic  questions '' ;  how  complete  is  the^nnanimity 
of  good  Catholics  on  them ;  and  how  far  more  important  are 
these  than  any  others.  The  great  service  to  be  expected 
from  Catholic  University  Education,  on  which  so  much  is  now 
being  said,  is  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  trained  to 
hold  and  eagerly  to  realize  these  paramount  convictions.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  ever  it  became  common  (which  God  in  His 
Mercy  forbid  !)  that  Catholics  should  send  their  sons  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  addition  to  much  more  serious  calamities, 
there  would  be  incurred  also  a  loss  of  this  sense  of  Catholic  unity. 

And  as  this  sense  of  Catholic  unity  is  most  desirable  for  its 
own  sake,  so  also  (as  is  very  plain)  it  would  vastly  increase  the 
political  strength  available  in  defence  of  Catholic  interests ;  it 
would  influence  fundamentally  a  Catholic  member's  vote  in 
the  House  and  a  Catholic  elector's  vote  in  the  constituency. 
On  ''non-Catholic  questions''  Catholic  members  and  Catholic 
voters  would  be  found  in  either  political  camp;  but  let  a 
really  Catholic  interest  be  threatened,  they  would  throw  for 
the  moment  every  minor  matter  to  the  winds,  and  would  rally 
as  one  man  round  either  the  Tory  or  the  Whig  standard,  as 
the  case  might  be.  As  to  the  particular  shape  which  Catholic 
politics  would  thus  assume, — this  is  a  somewhat  wide  and 
extensive  inquiry ;  and  we  hope  to  discuss  it  in  detail  on  some 
future  occasion. 
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But  so  long  as  the  Irish  constituencies  are  the  only  Catholic 
constituencies,  a  Catholic  party  must,  of  course,  be  formed 
with  a  special  view  to  Irish  interests — while  at  least  those 
interests  are  of  the  anxious  and  grievous  nature  to  which  the 
state  of  the  country  testifies.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of  the 
country  is,  in  a  main  degree,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ment to  found  such  a  party  as  we  have  indicated — begun 
fifteen  years  ago,  under  the  most  solemn  and  promising 
auspices,  having  been  soon  basely  betrayed,  and  since  utterly 
undermined,  discredited,  and  abandoned — the  mass  of  the 
people  have  lost  confidence,  first  in  the  good  faith  and  honour 
of  their  own  public  men,  and,'  secondly,  in  Parliamentary 
government  altogether.  Many  attempts  to  establish  secret 
societies  in  Ireland  were  made  during  the  time  of  the  Tenant 
League  and  the  Party  of  Independent  Opposition;  but  they 
utterly  failed,  because  the  country  had  confidence  in  the 
experiment  of  a  constitutional  poUcy,  and  had  faith  in  the 
leaders  of  the  party  formed  to  promote  that  poUcy,  and 
in  the  binding  sacredness  of  its  pledges,  often  repeated 
and  ratified  with  extraordinary — it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
with  all  but  religious  solemnity.  A  day  came  when  the 
faith  and  honour  of  pubKc  men  were  flung  to  the  winds 
with  an  indecent  audacity,  unprecedented  even  in  the 
record  of  the  means  by  which  the  Act  of  Union  was 
carried ;  and  the  simple  conscience  of  the  peasant  has  never 
recovered  that  shameful  shock.  When  American  emissaries 
came  next  time,  and  they  came  soon,  they  found  the  mind 
of  the  people  prepared  to  their  purpose.  They  found  that 
they  had  lost  faith  in  Parliament,  and  in  ParUamentary 
politicians,  and  in  the  use  of  constitutional  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  were  prepared  to  look  for  remedy  and  redress  in 
a  way  condemned  by  the  Church  no  less  than  by  the  law. 

There  are  those  who  remain  blind  to  the  connection  of 
cause  and  eSect  in  public  afiairs,  and  who  will  not  deign  to 
learn  political  philosophy  by  the  examples  that  lie  close  under 
their  eyes ;  but  history  will,  we  venture  to  say,  confirm  the 
opinion  which  we  have  most  deliberately  formed,  that  those 
who  dug  the  grave  of  Independent  Opposition  in  Ireland  dug 
the  foundations  of  Fenianism  at  the  same  time. 
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Aet.  VI.— me.  FFOULKES  on  CHRISTENDOM'S 

DIVISIONS, 

Christendom's  Divisions ;  being  a  Philosophical  Skttck  of  the  DiviiUnu  of  (he 
Christian  Family  in  East  a^id  West.  By  Edmund  S.  FFonLKXS,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Longman.     1665. 

TWO  years  ago^  in  Aprils  1865^  we  extraoted  some  passages 
out  of  this  book^  of  which  the  author^  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  us  in  July  of  the  same  year  (pp.  140— *-142)^  said  that 
they  seemed  ^^  calculated  to  produce  a  very  erroneous  appre- 
hension^ both  of  its  meaning  and  of  his  own  prinoiplea  in 
general.^'  Now,  we  were  very  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  meaning  even  of  his  own  book,  and  of 
his  principles  also,  if  this  book  be  a  fair  account  of  them. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  question  became  for  a  time 
impossible,  and  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  able  in  some  degpree 
to  redeem  the  pledge  we  gave  in  July,  1865,  of  returning  to 
the  subject,  and  giving  a  fuller  analysis  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  books  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  reckd. 

Some  of  the  delay  must  be  referred  to  our  expectation  of 
the  second  volume,  for  we  thought  it  fairer  to  the  author  to 
discuss  the  two  together.  But  we  now  understand  that  there 
is  to  be  a  third  volume  as  well  as  a  second.  And,  as  there  is 
enough  matter  before  us  to  judge  of  the  author's  views  on  one 
point,  and  that  of  the  very  last  importance,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  can  be  unjust  if  we  now  enter  on  the  discussion  of  it. 

We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  one  subject ;  and,  as  that 
subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes  in  his  letter,  Dublin 
Review,  No.  IX.,  pp.  140 — 142,  we  think  we  have  all  that  he 
can  say  on  its  behalf.  In  that  letter  he  says,  "  I  hold  the 
Papacy  to  be  of  Divine  institution,  and  interpret  our  Lord's 
words  to  S.  Peter,  '  I  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,'  Ac, 
literally  and  unequivocally,  as  conferring  upon  him  and  his 
successors  those  prerogatives  which  are  implied  in  it."  And 
at  the  end  he  says :  ''  The  Church  in  communion  with  the  Pope 
I  hold  to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  in  unbroken  unity  now  as  in 
times  past.'' 

No  doubt  Mr.  Ffoulkes  must  be  a  better  judge  than  we  can 
be  of  what  he  holds  and  believes  himself,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  anxious  to  call  in  question,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
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Bincerity  or  the  accuracy  of  his  interior  convictions.  Our 
observations  are  founded  on  his  book^  and  on  our  belief  that 
the  mass  of  his  readers,  we  may  say  all  his  readers,  will  never 
be  able  to  reconcile  certain  statements  therein  contained  with 
the  assertions  made  in  his  letter.  If  he  holds  the  Papacy  to  be 
of  Divine  institution,  he  must  be  usinff  those  words  m  a  sense 
difierent  from  that  which  they  usually  bear.  Our  readers, 
however,  shall  judge  for  themselves.  They  will  see,  we  behove, 
by  the  quotations  we  shall  make  from  his  book  how  unsuccess- 
ful he  has  been  in  expressing  his  belief  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Paps^cy. 

The  first  Christians,  according  to  this  book,  were  one  fold 
only  so  long  as  the  converts  were  confined  to  one  place,  or 
coidd  be  contained  in  one  room.  But  that  unity  became  soon 
impossible,  partly  by  the  growth  of  the  Church,  or,  rather. 
Churches,  and  partly  because  separation  was  to  be  the  nonnal 
state  of  those  who  believe  the  Gospel.  Our  author,  by  under- 
standing the  Old  Testament  in  a  peculiar  way,  proves  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  utter  amazement  of  his  readers, 
that  '^  there  is  a  series  of  events  under  the  old  Dispensation 
which  have  their  regular  counterparts  in  Church  history''  (p.  8). 
The  first  thing  which  our  author  commends  to  our  notice  is  his 
absolute  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  never  could  have  been 
one  for  any  length  of  time.  He  thus  writes,  '^  Accordingly, 
the  first  thing  which  I  observe  of  the  schism  between  East 
and  West — the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches — is  its  close  resem- 
blance to  the  division  of  Israel  and  Judah  into  two  kingdoms, 
both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  eSects''  (p.  9). 

This  division  of  East  and  West  was  not  only  prophesied  of 
beforehand  in  the  schism  of  the  Hebrews  when  the  ten  tribes 
took  Jeroboam  for  their  king  instead  of  the  son  of  Solomon, 
but  it  was  also — only  our  author  does  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words — a  return  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  was  one  of  anarchy  in  principle.  The  unity  that  pre- 
vailed was  nothing  but  a  confederation,  each  member  of  which 
preserving  its  natural  and  essential  independence.  K  local 
Uhurches  communicated  one  with  another,  there  was  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  it;  they  might  have  kept  aloof:  for  our 
author  seems  to  hold  that  the  Church  was  never  made  one  by 
our  Lord  who  founded  her. 

^^So  far,  therefore,  as  appearances  went,  one  [Judaism] 
might  have  been  scarce  [.9ic]  distinguishable  from  the  republic 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  [the  Church]  from  the  great  republic 
of  modem  days,  the  United  States''  (p.  29). 

In  another  place  he  has  thus  written :  we  take  the  liberty  of 
putting  some  words  in  italJ 
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The  Church  of  England  had  for  upwards  of  1,200  years — almost  twice  as 
long  as  England  had  been  a  monarchy — hee7i  associated  by  federal  ties  qfths 
closest  nature  with  that  world-wide  corporation  known  as  the  Catholic 
Church  (pp.  216,  217). 

The  Church  of  England,  then,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  but  only  associated  with  it  by  federal  ties.  That 
Church,  then,  was  only  an  ally  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  a 
portion  of  her.  Of  the  supreme  PontifiFs  this  is  written :  the 
italics  are  ours : — 

That  through  their  [the  Popes']  instrumentality,  one  part  of  his  Ghmch, 
if  not  the  largest  in  extent,  .  .  .  might  be  bound  together  in  one  compact 
mass  (p.  37).  The  Council  of  Trent  (he  says),  "  purified  so  muck  of  the 
Church  as  then  remained  entire"  (p.  171).  The  Church  of  England  with  its 
offshoots,  is  ''  destined,  perhaps,  to  play  an  important  part  in  any  fdtoie 
schemes  for  the  reunion  of  the  whole  Church  "  (p.  34). 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  us,  published  in  No.  IX.,  and 
referred  to  in  a  former  page,  Mr.  IToulkes  writes  thus :  "  The 
Church  in  communion  with  the  Pope  I  hold  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church  in  unbroken  unity  now,  as  in  times  pasf  (p.  142), 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  these  extracts  from  the  book 
before  us,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  the  Popes  govern  ''  one 
part^^  of  the  Church  only,  and  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
purified  only  what  '^  then  remained  entire  "  ?  For  our  part, 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  himself  can  maintain  his  own 
statements  and  yet  save  his  personal  belief. 

This  is  not  all ;  the  Church  is  corrupt  as  well  as  rent,  for  the 
writer  says  :  '^  Had  the  Church  been  wholly  unimpeachable,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Protestantism  should  have  been  so  long, 
and  so  often  even  providentially  upheld  as  it  has  been''  (p.  126). 
Again :  "  It  was  the  system  that  ivas  corrupt,  and  its  corrup- 
tionswere  too  deep-seated  for  the  best  and  holiest  of  men  ...  to 
stem''  (p.  174).  '^Immense  corruption  in  the  ChuTch. ,  .  .  so  great 
and  manifold  as  to  shake  the  belief  of  men  in  lier  Divine  ere'- 
dentials  "  (p.  127).  In  the  Preface,  p.  xiv.,  we  read  this :  '^  Men 
could  not,  would  not  turn  from  it  [the  religion  of  Christ]  if  it 
was  properly  brought  home  to  them,  if  it  was  not  tendered  to 
them  with  some  admixture  of  earth  about  it,  exciting  their 
suspicions,  and  robbing  it  of  its  heavenly  fragrance." 

The  writer  is  consistent  with  himself  here,  for  with  the 
unity  of  the  Church  lost  there  can  be  no  security  for  true 
doctrine.  Here  is  the  inexplicable  difficulty.  Why  should 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  trouble  himself  about  re-uniting  a  ruined  Church, 
and  when  the  '* re-union"  is  complete,  how  are  we  to  be 
secured  against  '^  the  admixture  of  earth  "  ?     The  "  two  sepa- 
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rate  churches ''  of  "  East  and  West "  teach  SiflTerently  now,  but 
will  "re-union/^  the  result  of  a  compromise,  secure  truth ? 

The  division  of  the  Church  is  a  fact  about  which  our  author 
has  no  doubt :  he  sees  it  with  his  eyes,  and  his  principles 
prove  it  to  him  on  a  priori  grounds,  with  the  certainty  of  an 
absolute  revelation.  He  sees  the  inevitable  division  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  he  could  have  pro- 
phesied the  fact  if  he  had  lived  even  in  the  first  century.  He 
shall  speak  for  himself:  we  take  the  liberty  of  italicising  some 
of  his  words. 

In  the  history  of  the  Jews  all  is  parallel.  It  is  the  history  of  one  people 
foreshadowing  in  its  successive  stages  the  destinies  of  another  people,  and  in  a 
manner  too  consistent  and  too  consecutive  to  be  the  effect  of  accident.  .  . 
Look  at  the  mere  career  of  the  Jews  as  one  people,  and  that  of  the  Church 
as  another.  See  how  consistently  both  the  parallel  and  the  contrast  between 
them  has  been  maintained  throughout,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  their  respec- 
tive ceremonies.  .  .  .  Similar  institutions  originate  in  the  same  needs  on 
both  sides,  and  in  the  same  order ;  first  Judges  and  Fathers,  then  Kings  and 
Popes,  the  last  with  similar  consequences  in  both  cases,  a  &tal  schism  (pp. 
6,  7). 

The  Hebrew  Judges,  then,  of  whom  Debbora*  was  one,  were 
types  of  the  Fathers.  The  kings  were  types  of  the  Popes. 
As  the  kings  succeeded  the  judges,  so  "in  the  same  order'' 
the  Popes  succeeded  the  Fathers.  There  were  no  judges 
under  the  kings,  therefore  no  Fathers  under  the  Popes. 
Samuel  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  the  first  king,  therefore 
some  Father  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  the  first  Pope. 
Will  Mr.  Ffoulkes  tell  us  who  that  Father  was  whose  "  desti- 
nies "  had  been  foreshadowed  in  Samuel  ? 

But,  before  we  go  on  with  this  extravagant  notion,  we 
must  ask  our  author  what  he  makes  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  before  the  days  of  the  judges.  Their  history  in  Egypt  was 
a  wonderful  one ;  and  certainly  written  ad  docirinam  nosiram, 
Kom.  XV.  4,  but  it  is  here  quietly  ignored.  Moses  and  Josue 
governed  the  Jews  before  the  judges,  but  they  are  passed 
over.  The  Popes  and  the  Fathers  deal  differently  with  them ; 
they  discover  analogies,  types,  and  prophecies  in  their  histories: 
and,  herein  at  variance  with  our  author,  they  discover  a 
prophecy  of  the  Papacy  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomium.  Now 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  ought  to  have  considered  that  question  before  he 
began  to  make  his  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  the  Judges. 

Note  finally  (he  says)  that  as  the  kingdom  was  scarce  [sic]  fuUy  established 
in  the  house  of  David,  before  Israel  and  Judah  were  divided  ;  so  likewise 

*  Judic.  iv.  4,  Qua;  judicabat  popoluhi  in  illo  tempore. 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XVI.  [New  Series.]  2  n 
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that  the  prerogatives  of  the  See  of  Borne  were  scarce  [He]  Mlj  tecognised 
before  East  and  West  became  two  separate  Ohurches  (p.  37). 

The  kings  of  Juda  foreshadowed  the  Popes — ^that  is  some- 
thing ;  Catholics  consequently  represent  the  tribes  that  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  tnrone  of  David,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  temple,  with  the  rights  that  belonged  to  the  true 
worship  of  God.  The  East  is  represented  by  the  ten  tribes 
that  revolted,  by  the  idolatry  of  the  calves,  and  by  a  deliberate 
apostasy  from  the  true  service  of  God.  But  tne  marvel  is 
that  a  man,  holding  a  theory  of  this  kind,  should  trouble 
himself  about  reunion ;  for  the  Orientals,  if  truly  repreBonted 
by  the  ten  tribes,  are  reprobates,  and  can  never  be  reunited. 
If  our  author  really  holds  his  own  doctrine,  he  must  repudiate 
any  attempt  at  reunion.  Now,  the  ten  tribes  never  returned 
to  the  unity  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  they  never  even  attempted 
to  do  so;  besides,  they  have  disappeared  oflf  the  face  of 
the  earth,  so  that  no  man  can  tell  us  what  has  become  of 
them.  Our  author,  therefore,  must  hold,  not  that  the  Photian 
schismatics  will  be  converted,  but  that  they  will  cease  to  be 
Christians,  even  in  name. 

This  theory  makes  no  account  of  Abimelech,  who  waa  king 
in  Sichem  in  the  time  of  the  judges ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no 
room  for  him  in  it.  As  all  the  judges  lived  and  died  (with 
the  exception  of  Samuel)  before  Saul  was  made  king,  bo  the 
Fathers  also  must  have  ceased  to  teach  and  rule  before  this 
antitype  of  Saul  appeared.  Our  author  is  very  explicit  on 
this  point. 

I  find  all  explained  (he  says)  when  I  compare  the  corresponding  epochs 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  each  other ;  for  I  find  that  supreme 
earthly  heads  were  sought  and  obtained  under  both  dispensations,  each  soit- 
able  for  each,  in  a  manner  very  analogous  (p.  36). 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  Jews,  weary  of  Samuel, 
asked  for  a  king,  and  that  God  gave  them  a  king ;  but  we 
nowhere  read,  and  wo  have  never  heard,  that  the  Church 
asked  for  the  Pope.  Samuel  was  rejected  and  made  way  for 
Saul,  but  we  are  not  told,  even  by  our  author,  the  napie  of 
that  Father  who  was  deposed  by  the  Christians  when  they 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
king.  The  Jews,  when  they  asked  for  the  monarchy,  were  a 
powerful  nation,  and  had  been  living  in  the  Holy  Land 
for  some  300  years,  at  the  least ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that,  till  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  not  settled^  but  dependent 
on  certain  Fathers,  of  whom  it  is  said  the  Hebrew  judges 
were  types  ? 
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Our  author  goes  on  as  follows : — 

Then  Israel  was  united  under  Saul,  Christendom  under  the  emperors. 

The  emperors,  beginning  with  Constantino,  then,  are  now  the 
fulfilment  of  the  history  of  Saul,  and  not  the  Popes,  as  in  a  pre* 
ceding  extract.  Saul,  though  a  wicked  king,  was  undoubtedly 
the  lawful  ruler  of  the  Hebrew  state;  the  Church  on  this  prin- 
ciple was  also  lawfully  governed  by  the  emperors.  The  judges 
made  way  for  Saul ;  the  Fathers  made  way  for  Constantino. 
And  as  Israel  had  no  settled  government,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  from  the  death  of  Josue  to  the  anointing  of 
Saul,  so  the  Church,  also,  must  have  had  none  from  the 
Ascension  till  the  conversion  of  Constantino.  God  raised  up 
judges  from  time  to  time,  as  He  pleased,  when  and  where  He 
pleased,  for  the  ruling  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  these  judges 
might,  as  Fathers,  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  Church  if 
men  had  not  asked  for  either  the  emperors  or  the  Popes  ! 
"  As  emergencies  arose,  their  invisible  Head  would  have 
raised  up  champions  equal  to  deal  with  them,  in  all  ages,  ds 
were  the  Fathers''  (p.  31).  Mr.  Ffoulkes  certainly  does  think 
that  the  Fathers  for  three  hundred  years  rendered  the  same 
services,  proportions  considered,  as  the  judges  did  in  Israel. 

"  Israel  was  united  under  Saul ;  Christendom  under  the 
emperors.  But  a  change  of  dynasty  had  been  foreseen,  fore- 
told, and  provided  for  in  both  cases ;  not  that  in  either  case 
the  principle  of  a  supreme  earthly  potentate  had  been  con- 
ceded without  reproof  ^^  (p.  36).  Of  Saul,  we  know  that  he 
waff  the  king  whom  God  gave  in  His  anger,*  but  it  has 
never  been  suggested  before  that  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino was  the  effect  of  the  indignation  of  God.  There  have 
been  many  un-Christian  theories  about  the  depositaries  of 
ecclesiastical  power ;  and  we  have  one  more  to  add  to  them, 
unless  it  be  identical  with  that  of  Hooker  and  Hobbes — 
The  government  of  the  Church  was  given  divinely  to  the 
State. 

Our  author  is  stating  all  these  extravagances  calmly,  and 
apparently,  in  his  right  mind ;  he  has  no  misgivings  or  doubts. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  light  to  him  which  keeps  him 
from  error,  and  he  walks  securely  in  the  diflScult  questions  of 
type  and  prophecy.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  his  real  guide  is  his  own  theory  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
for  the  facts  are  put  aside  to  make  way  for  it,  as  in  the 
passing  over  in  silence  of  the  king  in  Sichem,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jews  previous  to  their  settlement  in  the  Holy 
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Land.     Now  here  is  another  difficulty,  the  people  of  Israel 
fell  into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  a  judge,  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes, 
on  his  principles,  is  at  liberty  to  hold,  that  on  the  death  of 
each  Father  the  Christians  also  fell  away  troia  the  faith,  and 
relapsed  into  something  like  heathenism. 

Our  author  says  that  ^'  the  principle  of  a  supreme  earthly 
potentate  ^'  under  both  dispensations  was  not  '^  conceded  with- 
out reproof  (p.  36).  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Hebrew 
poUty  would  have  been  complete  without  the  royal  race? 
We  are  afraid  he  does,  because  he  says  ^^  that  the  Papacy  is  no 
part  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  was  originally  reyealed^ 
for  the  idea  of  a  supreme  earthly  head  of  the  Church  would 
never  have  occurred  at  all  to  its  professing  members'*  if 
^^  Christianity  had  never  encountered  a  world-wide  empire 
at  its  birth"  (p.  37).  Thus  monarchy  in  Israel  and  the 
Papacy  in  the  Church  are  excrescences,  or  perhaps,  even 
corruptions. 

As  king  Saul  is  now  the  type  of  Constantino,  David  and 
Solomon  therefore  represent  the  succeeding  emperors ;  at 
least  we  understand  our  author  to  mean  this,  because  of  tiiese 
words :  ^^  Israel  united  under  Saul ;  Christendom  under  the 
emperors.''  Yet  after  all  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is  his 
meaning.  He  says  that  Saul  was  made  king,  but  not  without 
reproof,  and  then  that  S.  Peter  also  was  rebuked  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Christian  representative  of  Saul ;  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  reproof  addressed  to  Constantino.  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  treats  the  words  of  Samuel  to  the  people,  whereby 
he  upbraids  them  because  they  asked  for  a  king,  as  having 
their  counterpart,  or  Christian  fulfilment,  in  those  words  of 
our  Lord  to  S.  Peter  :  ^'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satanl"  It 
seems  from  this  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  abandons  his  peculiar  inter- 
pretation. So  once  more  the  Popes,  not  the  emperors,  are 
the  antitypes  of  Saul. 

He  speaks  of  a  '^  change  of  dynasty  "  under  the  law,  and 
of  a  corresponding  change  under  the  Gospel.  Saul  and  his 
family  were  set  aside  to  make  way  for  David  and  his  race. 
If  Saul  was  the  type  of  the  emperors,  then  David  was  the 
type  of  the  Popes,  but  as  Mr.  Ffoulkes  compares  the  "reproof" 
administered  to  the  people,  because  they  asked  for  a  king, 
with  the  words  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  S.  Peter,  who  never 
asked  to  be  made  Pope,  he  must  hold  at  the  same  time  that 
Saul  was  a  type  of  S.  Peter  also,  and  in  that  case  we  do  not 
see  how  the  "  change  of  dynasty  "  is  verified  under  the  new 
law.  Now  if  Saul  represented  the  emperors,  then  the  em- 
perors were  set  aside  to  make  way  for  the  Popes,  and  it  is  to 
them,  on  that  supposition,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Get 
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thee  behind  me^  Satan/^  must  have  been  addressed^  and  not  to 
S.  Peter.  Finally,  if  Saul  was  the  type  of  the  emperors,  then 
the  Popes  were  the  '^  new  dynasty/'  and  therefore  there  were 
no  Popes  before  Oonstantine,  and  no  uninterrupted  succession 
of  them  from  S.  Peter. 

As  the  judges  lived  before  Saul,  so  in  the  "  corresponding 
epoch  '^  did  the  Fathers  before  the  emperors,  and  also  before 
the  Popes,  even  if  Saul  were  the  type  of  them.  Here  we  find 
an  "  epoch "  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  something  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  which  must  have  been  one  of 
chronic  anarchy.  As  the  judges  of  Israel  were  not  a 
^^  dynasty,^'  and  as  there  were  many  years  during  which 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  a  judge,  so  there  must  have  been 
times  during  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  no  government. 
The  Hebrew  nation  fell  into  grave  disorders  in  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  death  of  one  judge  and  the  rise  of  another; 
and  if  this  theory  be  worth  anything,  it  proves  that  the  early 
Christians  went  wrong  in  many  ways,  and  dishonoured  their 
high  profession,  between  the  death  of  one  Father  and  the 
recognition  of  his  successor. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church,  according  to  Mr. 
Ffoulkes,  the  Church  was  not  one  corporate  body,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  independent  bodies ;  of  course  she  had  no  one 
supreme  head.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  Catholics,  like 
the  Jews,  longed  for  a  visible  head,  and  our  author  dis- 
covers in  their  ways  of  going  on  certain  signs  of  the  coming 
change — ^he  could  easily  do  so,  having  the  prophecy  before 
his  eyes — and  of  the  supremacy  of  one  man.  But  at  first 
this  man  was  Constantino,  and  under  him  the  scattered  bodies 
of  Christians  were  gathered  into  one  body ;  for  what  else  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  '^  Israel  was  united  under  Saul ; 
Christendom  under  the  emperors  ?  "  (p.  36,)  He  does  not 
shrink  from  the  issue  of  his  premises,  and  tells  us :  "  Con- 
stantino assumed  it  [the  supreme  governorship  of  the  Church] 
immediately  afber  his  victory  over  Maxentius  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  him'^  (p.  16). 

This  is  the  explanation  of  this  change  :  the  italics  are 
ours : — 

Had  Christianity  never  encountered  a  world-wide  empire  at  its  birth,  but 
only  a  number  of  insignificant  and  detached  kingdoms  or  republics,  it  is  guUe 
possible  that  the  idea  of  a  s^cpreme  earthly  head  of  the  Church  would  never  have 
occurred  ai  all  to  ita  professing  members  (p.  37). 

It  is  diflBcult  to  see  the  meaning  of  this,  for  surely  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  with  his  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
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be  serious  in  thinking  it  possible  that  the  Church  ahoold  be 
without  a  supreme  earthly  head.  ^^  I  find  all  explained/'  he 
says,  ^^  when  I  compare  the  corresponding  epochs  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  with  each  other:  I  find  that  supreme 
earthly  heads  were  sought  and  obtained  under  both  dispensa- 
tions^^ (p.  36).  He  has  to  forget  and  deny  his  own  principles 
before  he  can  insinuate  the  strange  notion  that  our  Lord  never 
made  S.  Peter  and  the  Popes  heads  of  the  Church  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  that  the  supremacy  was  a  human  institu- 
tion permitted,  but  not  ordained :  that  supremacy  according 
to  him  being  all  the  while  involved  in  the  Hebrew  monarchy  I 

If  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Eome  was  a  fandamental  part  of  the  polity 
of  the  Church,  why  were  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and  patriarchs  defined 
first,  when  the  Church  wat  one,  while  those  of  the  papacy  remained  in  lua- 
pcnse  till  there  was  a  rival  in  readiness  to  contest  them  ?  Above  all,  how 
has  it  happened  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  never  impaired  whiU  ii* 
destinies  were  under  th^  control  of  the  Emperors,  but  rent  almost  immediately 
from  the  time  that  they  began  to  be  more  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
Popes  ?  (p.  28). 

Here  also  the  italics  are  ours.  Once  more,  we  have  the 
same  doctrine  laid  down  that  the  Church  is  no  longer  one,  to- 
gether with  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  Popes  are  the  causes 
of  the  division.  The  emperors  held  the  Uhurch  together,  he 
seems  to  say,  the  Popes  broke  it  up,  and  kept  but  "  one  part " 
for  themselves.  He  is  surprised  that  the  rights  of  metropoli- 
tans and  patriarchs  were  "  defined  first,^'  wnereas  nothing  is 
more  natural  in  human  affairs, — and  Mr.  Ffoulkes  treats  these 
as  human  affairs — than  to  find  the  powers  of  subordinate 
officers  ascertained  when  the  rights  of  their  superior  are  never 
discussed.  But  if  our  author  had  really  mastered  his  own 
doctrine  he  never  could  have  asked  the  question,  for  in  the 
old  law  the  rights  of  the  king  were  defined  before  the  Hebrews 
entered  the  Holy  Land;  on  his  principles,  therefore,  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  corresponding  definition  of  the  rights 
of  the  Pope. 

Compare  the  rise  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  as  detailed  in  the  annate  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  rise  of  the  Sec  of  Eome  as  detailed  in  ecdeeiaitical 
history ;  the  preference  shown  for  the  house  of  David  over  the  house  of 
Saul  in  the  mind  of  the  synagogue  with  the  preference  shown  in  the  mind  of 
the  Church  for  the  ecclesiastical  headship  of  the  See  of  Rome  over  that  of 
the  Emperors  (pp.  36,  37). 

Hitherto  (that  is,  till  the  conversion  of  Constantine)  its  government 
had  been  peculiar,  and  based  upon  its  own  model — a  kind  of  confederation 
of  local  Churches,  all  possessing  the  same  orgamzation,  the  same  diicii^e, 
the  same  doctrine  ;  all  meeting  together,  upon  emergencies,  in  representetiTe 
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synods— the  only  type  of  collective  fwstion  that  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Apostles  themselves  (p.  11). 

It  seems  to  be  plain  from  these  passages  that  the  See  of  8. 
Peter  exercised  no  authority  before  the  power  of  the  emperors 
was  set  aside ;  and  that  the  Church  was  not  one  body,  but  a 
collection  of  bodies,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  ^'  each 
synod  was  the  supreme  executive  as  well  as  legislative  autho- 
rity for  all  the  local  Churches  composing  if  (p.  11).  The 
conversion  of  Constantino  changed  these  arrangements,  and 
under  him  the  Church  became  one  !  Still  further,  the  Church 
being  thus  made  one  had  no  love  for  her  own  unity :  she  seems 
to  have  disliked  it,  and  to  have  wished  for  division ;  there 
''  was  a  preference  shown  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  for  the 
ecclesiastical  headship  of  the  See  of  Rome  over  that  of  the 
emperors ;  "  well,  this  preference  of  the  Pope  was  the  cause, 
or,  at  least,  the  occasion,  of  the  schism  !  This  is  the  ordinary 
conclusion  to  which  all  heretics  and  schismatics  come,  though 
not  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pfoulkes,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see 
it  thus  nakedly  stated  by  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
otherwise  than  a  good  Cluistian. 

This  singular  notion  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  seems  to  underUe  all  that  our 
author  has  written.  He  expresses  it  in  another  place  in  these 
words : — 

The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  being  the  Church-history  of  all  ages  before 
Christ,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  was  composed  from  first  to  last  under  His 
inspiration  by  Whom  the  whole  history  of  the  post-Christian  period  was 
foreseen  and  foredetermined.  Look  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  side  by  side 
with  the  history  of  the  Church.  Both  together  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
consistent  whole.  The  two  systems  fit  into  each  other  perfectly — the  last  as 
baring  taken  the  mould  of  the  first  Vetus  testamentum  in  novo  patet, 
novum  testamentum  in  vetere  latet.  Its  ordinances  elevated  and  carried  on 
in  the  Christian  Sacraments  ;  its  external  developments  in  Church  and  state, 
even  to  its  corruptions  and  the  judgments  entailed  by  those  corruptions,  one 
after  another  finding  their  counterpart  in  the  successive  ricissitudes  of  the 
Christian  Church.  With  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  *  spread  open  before  him,  nobody  can  complain  of  the  want  of  a 
due  to  the  current  of  events  in  Church-history  (p.  242). 

Mr.  Ffoulkes^  o\^er  and  above  the  usual  methods  of  explain- 
ing the  Christian  mysteries  by  the  help  of  the  Old  Testament, 

*  We  may  as  well  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  singular  affection 
of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  for  Protestant  modes  of  spelling  names,  as  well  as  his 
adoption  (k  Protestant  phraseology  in  preference  to  that  in  use  among 
CatnoUcs. 
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imposes  upon  us  a  chronological  interpretation  wliicli  nobody, 
we  believe,  discovered  before  his  day.  Hitherto  he  confined 
himself  to  the  book  of  Judges,  he  now  goes  back  to  the 
history  of  Josue,  though  we  do  not  see  how  that  history  can 
come  in,  seeing  that  he  begins  the  history  of  Christianity  with 
the  Fathers.  The  Holy  Land  was  conquered  under  Josue, 
but  the  heathen  world  was  conquered  under  the  supposed 
rule  of  the  Fathers :  though  they  are  the  antitypes  of  the 
judges,  under  whom  no  conquests  were  made.  The  history 
of  the  Jews,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  history  of  one  people  fore- 
shadowing in  its  successive  stages  the  destinies  of  another 
people'^  (p.  6).  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  Christian  meaning 
of  the  history  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Josue  ?  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  having  got  his  theory,  takes  care  of  his  facts :  he 
begins  the  Hebrew  history  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  Com- 
pare,^^  he  says,  '^  the  victories  which  assured  Canaan  to  the 
Israelites  with  those  which  assured  the  Gentile  world  to  the 
ChurcV  (p.  7).  That  is  the  diflSculty;  why  do^s  he  begin 
here? 

Now,  during  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  the  Hebrews 
were  under  the  government  of  one  person  :  the  victories  were 
gained  by  Josue:  it  was  he  who  settled  the  people  in  the 
country  he  had  won;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this^  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  tells  us  that,  though  the  Jews  were  governed  by  one 
person,  yet  the  Christians,  though  living  in  the  ''  epoch  cor- 
responding '^  to  that  time,  were  not  governed  by  one  but  by 
many.  In  fact,  the  Christians  made  their  conquedt  under  the 
Fathers,  and  yet  under  the  judges,  whom  the  Fathers  repre- 
sent, no  conquests  were  made.  Here  the  ''  parallel ''  certainly 
fails,  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  incomprehensible. 

Moreover,  upon  this  chronological  principle,  we  ought  to  be 
told  who  the  Fathers  were  who  were  foreshadowed  by  the 
judges :  say,  Gedeon,  Jephte,  and  Thola. 

Our  author  does  not  really  take  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole 
to  be  the  types  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  ignores  those 
portions  of  their  history  upon  which  the  Apostles  laid  some 
stress :  such  as  the  crossing  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness.  He  selects  his  facts,  and  then  the  theory 
is  supposed  to  be  safe. 

King  Saul  is  at  once  the  figure  of  Constantine  and  of  S. 
Peter :  that  is,  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  Popes ;  but  we 
are  not  told  how  that  can  be.  King  David  is  a  figure  of  the 
Popes,  whom  the  house  of  Judah  preferred  to  Saul;  that 
is,  the  Roman  Church  preferred  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  Emperor  governed  the  Boman 
Church  before  the  Popes  ! 
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We  now  pass  on  to  another  phase :  to  his  discussion  of  the 
history  of  the  early  Church,  and  to  the  strange  interpretation 
of  known  facts  which  finds  favour  in  his  eyes.  Ttese  are  his 
words : — 

Christianity  could  have  been  in  no  need  of  any  principle  of  cohesion  oyer 
and  above  its  faitL  It  entered  on  a  new  phase  when  its  struggles  for 
existence  ceased  (p.  10). 

The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  that  before  Constantino, 
during  the  pretended  government  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  speak 
more  like  our  author,  during  the  time  they  lived,  the  Church, 
or  aggregation  of  Churches,  was  self-governed,  and  preserved 
itself  without  rules  or. law,  because  the  faith  was  enough  to 
secure  everything.  Discipline  was  not  needed,  for  everybody 
kept  the  law.  Now  the  facts  are  certainly  the  other  way.  It 
was  then  that  the  grave  dispute  about  baptism  arose, 
the  great  controversy  about  Easter,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  become  most  serious,  together  with  that 
which  related  to  the  reconciliation  of  those  who  fell  from  the 
faith  under  the  pressure  of  persecution.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  never  more  rigidly  enforced 
than  it  was  in  her  early  trials  when  the  heathen  raged  against 
her.  The  first  Christians  in  their  first  fervours  probably 
needed  no  discipline,  but  they  did  not  persevere  long 
therein.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  broke  in  upon  the  peacefid 
harmony  of  the  rising  Church,  and  discipline  has  been  neces- 
sary ever  since  the  Greeks  murmured  against  the  Hebrews, 
because  the  widows  of  the  former  were  not  treated  with 
sufficient  respect,  in  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church. 

Christianity  is  represented  by  our  author  rather  as  a  system 
of  philosoph/  or  a  school  of  doctrine  than  as  the  divine  W  by 
which  the  lives  of  men  were  to  be  ordered  and  their  souls 
saved. 

Just  as  in  our  own  days  any  person  having  some  new  invention  to  bring 
out  or  discovery  to  proclaim,  or  opinions  to  propagate,  would  betake  them- 
selves [sic]  to  Paris,  London,  or  Vienna,  or  at  all  events  to  the  capitals  of 
their  own  country,  so  the  Apostles,  naturally  enough,  commenced  preaching 
and  founding  Churches,  not  in  hamlets  or  highways,  but  in  the  metropolis  or 
chief  cities  of  the  empire.  First  Jerusalem,  then  Antioch,  became  the  centre 
from  which  Christian  missions  issued  (p.  13). 

Eusebius  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speak  of  a  tradition 
that  our  Lord  commanded  His  Apostles  not  to  separate  them- 
selves from  Jerusalem  for  some  years  after  His  Ascension,  and 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  countrymen  first. 

Indeed,  our  Lord  had  given  a  like  command  when  He  had 
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not  yet  suffered^  and  that  command  gives  great  probability  to 
the  truth  of  the  tradition.  When  He  went  about  Himself  withHiB 
Apostles^  He  bade  them  not  to  go  into  the  way  of  the  heatbenSj 
not  to  enter  the  Samaritan  cities^  but  seek  out  the  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel  which  had  gone  astray.*  There  may  be  a 
diflBculty  in  accounting  for  the  twelve  years  during  which, 
according  to  this  tradition,  the  Gospel  was  preacbed  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Jews,  but  there  is  none  about  the  fact  itself: 
for  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  Gospel  was  not 
preached  to  the  heathens  indiscriminately  till  the  Jews  had 
turned  away  from  it.f  In  that  fierce  persecution  of  which 
S.  Stephen  was  the  first  fruits,  the  converts  to  the  Faith  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  of  Juda  and  Samaria,  except 
the  Apostles.]:  They  remained  in  Jerusalem  and  did  not  leave 
the  city  :  nor  did  they  go  out  into  the  world  for  some  yearSj 
and  in  memory  of  that  departure  from  Jerusalem  a  feast  has 
been  observed  in  many  Churches,  and  is  still  observed,  called 
the  ^^  Divisio  Apostolorum.'*  For  our  part  we  prefer  the  tra- 
dition to  this  theory  of  our  author,  and  gladly  believe  that 
the  Apostles  went  out  to  convert  the  world  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  our  Lord,  rather  than  like  modem  inventory 
in  search  of  fame  or  wealth. 

While  Churches  were  few  and  isolated,  confined  to  chief  towns,  or  acattered 
up  and  down  some  remote  province,  there  could  have  been  very  little  definite 
inter-communion  between  them  (p.  13). 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  which  a  writer 
who  considers  himself  a  Catholic  puts  forth  in  sober  and  serious 
form.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  Christian  assemblies  were  each 
by  itself  a  complete  Church,  and  independent  of  its  neighbour. 
This  state  of  things  was  changed  by  degrees  :  for  we  are  told  as 
the  faith  spread'^  every  local  Church  became  a  link  of  connection 
between  its  neighbours  on  each  side  of  it  till  at  length  one  chain 
was  formed.'*  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  a  tmth 
from  the  beginning,  not  even  a  fact ;  unity  grew  out  of  multi- 
plicity or  diversity,  it  was  out  of  independent  bodies  that  tha 
confederation  was  formed.  At  first  unity  was  not  thought  essen- 
tial ;  we  are  gravely  told  that  by  degrees  "  their  intercourse 
began  to  be  regarded  as  all-important  to  the  common  weal/' 
Thus,  then,  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  known  from  the 
very  beginning ! 


*  S.  Matth.  X.  5,  6. 

t  Act  xiiL  46,  Yobis  oportebat  primum  loqui  verbom  BeL 

t  Act.  viil  1,  OmneB  dispersi  sunt  .  .  .  pneter  Apostolos. 
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The  Church  became  one  by  degrees^  but  she  was  under  no 
obligation  to  become  one.  She  might  have  been  a  thousand ; 
every  bishop  might  have  been  supreme  if  he  had  been  so 
minded^  or  could  have  persuaded  his  subjects  to  preserve 
his  and  their  independence :  for  it  seems  that  the  people  in 
general  contributd  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  through  their 
anxiety  to  transact  business  together,  and  interfere  in  their 
neighbours'  affairs.  The  italics  in  the  following  passage  are 
ours. 

The  Chorcbes  of  a  single  province  (says  our  author),  djoirwiA  of  com- 
municating  would  depute  certain  of  their  members,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
always  their  bishop,  to  confer  upon  their  mutual  interests.  As  citizens  of  the 
empire,  and  as  followers  of  the  Apostles,  they  would  be  induced  to  make  the 
capital  their  rendezvous,  and  conttUute  the  bishop  of  the  capital,  when  as- 
sembled in  it,  their  president  (p.  14). 

Here  then  we  have  the  theory  of  unitv  which  is  now  put 
forth  by  one  whose  aim  is  the  ''  reunion  oi  the  Church.^'  The 
union  of  the  bishops  under  an  archbishop  was,  it  seems,  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  bishops ;  they  need  not  have  done  it.  But 
even  the  bishops  themselves  were  apparently  constrained,  for 
they  were  only  the  deputies  of  the  Churches  which  they  were 
supposed  to  govern.  They  wMit  up  to  the  chief  city  of  their 
country,  and  there  chose  the  bishop  of  that  city  for  their  pre- 
sident, and  he  in  course  of  time  "  acquired  the  title  of  metro- 
politan.''  The  bishops  who  assembled  at  Antioch  chose  the 
bishop  of  that  city  for  their  president,  those  who  met  together 
at  Alexandria  or  Ephesus,  chose  the  prelates  of  those  cities  in 
the  same  way.  He  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the 
bishops  of  Italy  met  together  in  Eome  and  chose  the  Pope  for 
their  president ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  thinks  so  :  and 
we  should  like  to  put  these  questions  to  him.  Was  the  Pope 
ever  elected  president  of  any  council  ?  Did  he  ever  submit  to 
be  elected  ?  Have  there  been  any  bishops  in  the  world  who 
thought  they  had  the  power,  or  the  right,  to  elect  the  Pope  to 
be  the  president  of  a  general  or  provincial  council  ?  or  of  any-'- 
thing  else  whatever  ? 

We  are  afraid  Mr.  Ffoulkes  would  not  shrink  from  the* 
conclusion  to  which  his  principles  lead  him,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on ;  but  as  there  are  one  or  two  things  still  worthy  of 
observation,  we  must  return  to  this  origin  of  the  Church.  The 
Metropolitan  '^  had  scarce  [«ic]  assumed  a  new  name  before 
new  powers  were  delegated  to  him  likewise.  The  Synod  re- 
tained the  power  of  making  laws  in  its  own  hands,  but  entrusted 
him  generally  with  their  execution  "  (p.  14).  Thus  throughout 
ecclesiastical  power  or  jurisdiction  is  spoken  of,  not  as  a  gpift  to 
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S.  Peter^  but  as  something  which  is  delegated  by  a  larger 
assembly  to  a  smaller  one — ^by  many  persons  to  one.  A  local 
Church  deputes  its  bishop  ;  the  bishops,  deputies  of  their 
Churches,  delegate  to  the  Metropolitan  certain  powers  which . 
he  had  not  before,  but  which  they  could  give  him.  Thus  we 
learn  that — 

Each  Synod  was  the  supreme  executive  as  well  as  legislative  authoxity  for 
all  the  local  Churches  composing  it  (p.  11). 

Now,  if  every  Synod  was  supreme,  there  must  have  been 
many  supreme  authorities  among  Christians ;  moreover,  a 
general  council  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  if  these 
views  prevailed,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  bishops  of 
Africa,  being  in  their  Synods  supreme,  would  ever  consent  to 
meet  other  bishops  more  numerous  than  they,  and  thus  become 
subject  to  strangers  not  acquainted  with  their  views  and  cus- 
toms.    Of  Synods  our  author  says, — the  italics  are  ours : 

The  Greek  Church,  glorying  in  its  agreement  with  antiquity,  wHl  decide 
nothing  of  consequence  without  them  stiU  ;  in  the  Latin  Church  U  hoi  never 
ceased  to  be  customary  to  appeal  to  ihem  from  the  Pope  (pp.  11-12). 

Before  we  say  anything  in  reply  to  this  most  indefensible 
assertion,  we  shall  let  another  speak : 

On  a  point  of  such  gravity  [we  are  quoting  from  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster's Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Beunion  of  Christendom,  p.  43] 
I  think  it  well  to  give  the  summary  of  the  Pontifical  law.  The  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  a  future  general  council  is  described  by  Canonists  as  the  crime  of 
sacrilege  against  the  Primacy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Pius  II.  excommani- 
catcs  all  who  so  offend,  and  reserves  their  absolution  to  the  Pope,  declaring 
further  that  all  who  knowingly  give  counsel,  help,  or  flEivoiur  to  those  who  so 
offend  incur  the  same  pains  and  censures  as  the  abettors  of  high  treason  and 
of  heretical  pravity.  And  Julius  II.  declared  that  the  same  were  to  be  hdd  as 
true  and  undoubted  schismatics,  and  of  unsound  opinions  conceming  the 
Catholic  faith.  Moreover,  he  extended  all  the  above-named  pains  and  cen- 
sures to  those  who  by  resolution,  counsel,  or  deliberation,  have  either  approved 
the  words  of  others  or  have  given  their  opinion  that  an  appeal  from  the  Pope 
'  to  a  future  general  council  may,  can,  or  ought  to  be  made. 

Now  the  wicked  and  sacrilegious  act  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
says  ^^  has  never  ceased  to  be  customary,' '  may  be  made  in 
three  ways  :  1 .  To  a  future  general  council — the  case  contem- 
plated by  the  Archbishop,  and  the  authority  he  refers  to  in  a 
note — for  which  the  penalty  is  excommunication,  the  release 
from  which  is  reserved  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  2.  To  a 
council  in  session ;  and  3.  To  a  council  convoked  but  not  acta- 
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ally  aaaembled.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  not  spoken  so  clearly  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  whidi  of  these  modes  of  impiety  he  contem- 
plates. Whether  or  no  there  be  a  difference  in  the  sin,  there 
certainly  is  a  difference  in  the  penalty.  The  mortal  sin  of  the 
first  form  fulls  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  while 
the  second  and  third  form  are  generally  held  to  be  exempt 
from  that  particular  censni'e.  But  is  there  a  custom  of  appeal- 
ing from  the  Pope  to  a  Synod  ?  Mr.  Ffonlkes  has  apparently 
no  doubt  of  it.  If  there  be  a  custom  it  must  be  capable  of 
proof,  and  there  mnst  bo  examples  of  such  an  appeal.  We 
have  never  heard  of  the  custom  ourselves.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists,  ever  has  existed,  or  over  can  exist  without  mortal 
sin.  From  the  beginning  the  word  of  Peter  is  the  end  of  con- 
troversy: all  appeals  may  be  carried  to  him,  none  from  him. 
He  is  the  judge  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal  and  whose  de- 
cisions none  may  refonn.  Thia  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  bo  questioned,  for  it  has  been  so 
taught  us  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.* 

We  do  not  deny  that  appeals  have  been  made  to  synods 
against  the  Pope  or  from  him,  any  more  than  we  do  deny  that 
there  have  been  rebellions  Christians  in  the  Church.  But  we 
do  deny  that  these  appeals  were  ever  lawful,  or  ever  "  custom- 
ary" ;  neither  do  we  know  of  a  single  appeal  prosecuted 
under  these  circumstances.  All  synods  in  fact  derive  their 
powers  from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  No 
doubt  there  havo  been  men  who  affected  to  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  a  future  general  council,  but  it  did  nothing  for  them 
bet  bring  them  into  mortal  sin,  and  carry  them  excommuni- 
cated out  of  the  Church.  The  Dominican  Father,  Francis  a 
Victoria,  a  witness  above  suspicion,  because  of  his  evident 
leaning  to  the  "  doctrine  of  the  University  of  Paris,"  says  of 
these  appeals  that  "  they  had  all  of  them  an  evil  issue,  and 
degenerated  into  schism  or  even  heresy"!  t  Besides,  these 
appeals  are  very  far  from  being  "customary"  ia  the  Church, 
and  the  Galbcan  de  Marca,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  school)  says  they  were  novelties,  and  denies  that  they  were 


•  Non  reticenms  autem— the  words  are  those  of  S.  Gelaaius,  Pops^ — ^aod 
cuDcbi  per  niundum  uovit  ecclesia ;  ijuoniam  quonunlibet  senteatiis  heata 
PontificuiD,  Sedes  beati  Petri  Apo9t«h  jus  habeat  resolvendi,  utpote  quoa  de 
omni  eccleaii  fiw  habeat  judicandi,  neque  cuiquam  de  ejus  lioeat  judioare 
judicio,  siquidem  od  illam  de  quMibet  mundi  parte  canones  appellaii  voluerint, 
ab  iU&  autem  nemo  Bit  appellare  penuiasuB.— Ad  Epp.  Dar^n.  Ep.  13. 

t  Belect.  iv.  pr.  20. — Omnes  enim  appellationea  aactenus  Eoctie  ad  con- 
cilium male  cessenrnt,  et  tandem  devcnenmt  in  scbisum  aUquod,  vel  etiam 
hferexim. 
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ever  allowed  among  Christians.*  S.  Antoninus,  of  Florence^ 
discusses  the  question  in  his  Summa,  not  historically  like 
de  Marca^  but  as  a  theologian ;  not  in  its  issues  like  Franciscas 
a  Victoria,  but  in  its  principle  itself:  and  he  tells  us  plainly 
that  whoever  maintains  it  to  be  ever  lawful  to  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope  is  a  heretic.f 

So  much  for  the  power  of  synods,  and  for  the  sources  of 
their  power  according  to  this  writer.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
Uberal  doctrine  of  the  day  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  is  not  derived  from  the 
people,  not  even  from  the  bishops,  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  mis- 
interpreted the  whole  history  of  Christians  if  he  thinks  he  can 
substantiate  his  opinion  on  the  ground  of  facts. 

The  bishops  meeting  together  in  synod  chose,  according  to 
our  author,  the  bishop  of  the  city  where  they  assembled  for 
their  president; — can  Mr.  Ffoulkes  give  us  one  instance  of 
this  ? — and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  of  the  metropolitical 
dignity  and  power.  But  the  process  of  development  did  not 
stop  at  the  metropolitan ;  the  metropolitans  themselves  learning 
a  lesson  from  their  suffragan  bishops,  apphed  the  principle  in 
another  way. 

Already  provincial  bishops  had  accorded  precedence  to  their  metiopolitaiu, 
and  metropolitans  themselyes,  as  shown  above,  to  the  three  sees  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria^  and  Rome.  The  only  question  that  remained,  therefore,  was 
which  of  these  three,  when  the  Church  met  in  oecumenical  synod,  should 
preside  and  occupy  the  first  place.  Each  might,  of  course,  have  done  so  by 
rotation,  or  the  presidency  might  have  been  made  elective,  but  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  decided  otherwise  (pp.  18,  19). 

Who  decided  otherwise  ? 

We  have  seen  already  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  saw  no  diflSculty  in 
denying  the  Divine  right  of  S.  Peter  and  his  successors  as  the 
supreme  rulers  of  the  Church.  He  says  plainly  that  the 
bishops  had  once  the  power  of  raising  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria or  of  Antioch  to  the  level  of  the  Pope,  or  bringing  him 
down  to  the  level  of  the  patriarchs.  He  thinks  that  the 
bishops  assembled  in  council  had  a  right  to  elect  the  president, 
but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  who,  in  such  circumstances,  had  the 
power  to  summon  the  council  together. 

After  discovering  the  origin  of  metropolitans,  that  is,  of  arch- 
bishops  having  suffragans  under  them,  our  author  ascends  a 

*  De  Concord,  iv.,  17,  sec  1. — Novam  dixi,  quia  nunquam  admissa  fbit 
proYocatio  a  Papa  ad  concilium. 

t  Summ.  Theolog.  iiL  23,  c.  3  :  Si  ^  Pftpd  licitum  sit  appellare,  jttdicia  et 
sentcntiso  Papa)  immutabiles  et  firmse  non  erunt ;  et  ideo  quicunque  statuta 
Papoj  crediderit  violanda,  prsevaricator  fidci  reputatur,  id  est  hsereticus. 
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step  and  rereals  how  the  patriarchs  were  made^  but  not  why 
they  were  so  few. 

The  clear  result  of  it  all  was  that  every  Boman  province  became  the 
scene  of  a  veritable  constitutional  kingdom  in  miniature,  styling  itself  the 
Church,  with  the  bishop  of  each  metropolis— the  metropolitan — for  its 
regularly  acknowledged  head  (p.  14). 

These  separate  kings,  with  the  synods  which  were  supreme, 
were  not,  it  seeme,  satisfied  with  their  position.  Being  them- 
selves the  result  of  elections  and  arrangements,  they  volun- 
taidly  deprived  themselves  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them, 
doubtless  with  the  assent  of  their  constituents,  by  electing  one 
of  themselves,  and  raising  him  to  a  higher  rank.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  act  of  great  self-denial  when  all  the  metropolitans 
throughout  the  world,  of  their  own  free  will,  divested  them- 
selves of  the  great  powers  they  held,  and  made  themselves  the 
subjects  of  one  of  their  brethren :  for  this  is  precisely  what 
they  did,  according  to  our  author. 

'^  As  the  circle  extended,  it  was  the  same  principle  that 
obtained,  though  on  a  larger  scale''  (p.  15).  The  bishops 
having  made  the  metropolitans,  now  the  metropolitans  make 
patriarchs ;  this  is  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  patriarchs ! 
The  Roman  empire,  according  to  our  author,  who  is,  we 
believe,  singular  in  his  opinion,  was  divided  into  five  prefec- 
tures, and  this  division  of  the  empire  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Church  in  the  arrangement  of  her  own  provinces  and 
dioceses. 

The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  subordinate,  so  were  their  magistrates, 
to  its  dioceses  and  vicars,  and  these  dioceses  and  vicars  themselves,  to  its 
prefectures  and  prefects.  .  .  .  Here,  again,  the  Church  copied  fi:om  the 
Empire,  but  by  no  means  with  that  minute  servility  which  has  been  some- 
times insinuated.  The  number  of  dioceses  and  vicars,  or  exarchs  as  they  are 
called,  occasionally  was  thirteen,  but  when  or  where  do  we  read  of  as  many 
ecclesiastical  exarchates?  The  number  of  prefectures,  including  that  of 
Home,  was  originally  five,  but  the  number  of  patriarchates  was  originally  no 
more  than  three  :  .  .  .  still  in  principle  these  gradations  were  adopted 
by  degrees  into  the  Church.  There  were  bishops  of  certain  sees  who  became 
to  the  metropolitans  of  a  number  of  provinces  what  each  of  those  metro- 
politans had  long  been  to  the  churches  of  his  own  province  (p.  15). 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and — of  Rome ! 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  moment,  but  we  should  like  our 
readers  to  remember  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  not  to  be  completely 
trusted  on  this  point :  his  secular  learning  is  as  erroneous  as 
his  theological  opinion  is  dangerous.     If  he  had  a  little  more 
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reverence  for  the  language  of  the  Church,  he  wonld  probably 
have  hesitated  about  his  theory.  He  has  made  a  mistakOj  be- 
cause he  supposed  that  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  empire 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Constantino  had  prevailed  also 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  civil  diocese 
included  many  provinces,  but  the  earUer  arrangement  was, that 
the  province  included  dioceses  just  as  it  does  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical language.  The  two  words  changed  places  in  the  coiirse 
of  something  less  than  three  hundred  years. 

Again,  we  cannot  see  any  relation  whatever  between  the 
prsDtorian  prefectures  under  Constantino  and  the  patriarchatea. 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  locally  within  the  single  prefec- 
ture of  the  East.  There  was  no  patriarch  in  the  prefecture  of 
niyricum,  none  in  that  of  Italy,  none  in  that  of  the  Gauls. 
As  for  Rome,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  for  it  had 
a  prefect  of  its  own,  and  was  thus  not  included  in  the  four 
prefectures.  Besides  which,  the  Pope  can  hardly  be  called  a 
patriarch  in  the  same  sense  as  those  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, for  he  was  that  and  a  great  deal  more.  Metro- 
politan churches  were  nimierous  in  the  East,  but  in  the  West 
not  one  can  be  found  in  the  ages,  the  history  of  which 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  giving  us,  apparently  out  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness. And  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Church  was  in  this 
state  for  something  like  three  hundred  years,  we  have  grave 
misgivings  about  the  theory  of  the  rise  of  metropolitans  and 
patriarchs  which  is  thus  put  forth  as  a  certain  fact.  If  it  were 
said  that  at  a  later  time  the  Church,  finding  it  most  convenient 
to  recognize  the  civil  divisions  of  the  State,  did  then  make  her 
own  arrangements  accordingly,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that  view,  because  nothing  can  be  said,  for  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  every  one.  But  what  we  deny  is  this,  that  in  the 
very  beginning  the  Apostles  took  the  State  for  their  model, 
and  arranged  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  in 
harmony  with  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
seems  to  think  that  the  Apostles  and  the  first  converts  to  the 
faith  had  no  principles  of  their  own,  nor  any  notion  how  the 
Church  was  to  be  governed.     These  are  his  words  : — 

The  form  of  government  that  met  its  gaze  [i.  e.  the  gaze  of  the  Church] — 
under  which  the  first  Christians  themselyes  lived,  either  as  citizens  or  as 
subjects — ^was  not  that  of  a  kingdom,  but  of  a  world-wide  empire,  the  best 
representative  of  law  and  order  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  had  as  yet  been  seen 
(p.  10). 

Is  this  probable  ?  The  Apostles  were  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  knew  something  of  the  government  of  their  own  people; 
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the  law  of  Moses,  the  discipline  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  solemn 
services  of  the  Temple,  with  the  subsidiary  devotions  of  the 
Synagogue,  which  the  people  frequented  every  Saturday. 
They  knew  of  this  government,  and  on  mere  natural  grounds, 
— these  are  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  rests  his 
theory — ^must  have  preferred  the  government  of  the  Sanhedrim 
to  that  of  the  Empire,  which  was  so  unpopular  throughout 
Palestine.  Again,  the  Church  would  have  been  a  most  hateful 
institution  to  the  Jew  if  she  came  before  him  in  the  garb  of 
the  heathen  empire,  and  that  would  have  been  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  conversion.  We  say  all  this  on  the  theory 
of  our  author,  and  we  propose  it  as  a  difficulty  which  he  ought 
to  feel  and  answer. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  may,  perhaps,  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
such  cities  as  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  civilly  so  con- 
spicuous, became  centres  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Jerusalem,  if  the  Apostles  disregarded  the  civil 
divisions  of  the  empire  ?  We  answer  him  by  asking  another, 
how  came  Ephesus  to  be  neglected,  and  the  African  bishops, 
with  one  exception,  to  take  their  rank  from  the  day  of  their 
consecration,  and  not  from  the  churches  which  they  governed  ? 
But  there  is  an  answer,  and  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  of  it.  K  he  discusses 
the  '^  origin  of  church  government,^'  his  readers  ought  not  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  one  side  of  the  question.  He  may 
personally  prefer  one  view  to  another,  but  he  ought  not  to 
conceal  the  existence  of  one  opposed  to  his  own,  when  his 
own  is  nothing  but  a  conjecture  at  the  very  best. 

There  have  been  many  men  who  saw  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness that  the  Apostles  did  not  borrow  from  the  State ;  but  no 
one,  perhaps,  has  shown  more  plainly  how  the  great  seats  of 
ecclesiastical  power  came  to  their  dignities  than  the  learned 
Benedictiijie  of  Monte  Cassino,  Benedict  Bacchini,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,*  whose  account  of 
the  matter  has,  we  believe,  never  been  rejected  by  any  one 
who  has  considered  it  in  the  Ught  he  has  thrown  upon  it. 

His  account  is  this :  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Jews 
first,  then  to  the  Gentiles  :  but  the  former  race  furnished  the 
most  abundant  harvest  to  the  heavenly  reapers.  The  Apostles 
everywhere  laboured  first  among  the  Jews,  and  it  was  not  till 
that  race  proclaimed  its  obstinate  resistance  to  grace  that 
they  *told  them  they  would  go  to  the  heathen.  Everything  that 


*  De  Ecclesiasticse  Hierarchise  Originibus  Dissertatio.  Mutinse,  1703.  See 
also  Liruti — of  Monte  Cassino — Apparatus  ad  Jurisprudentiam  Ecclesiasti- 
cam,  Hb.  ii.,  Dissert.  14. 
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supemafcural  charity  could  suggest  was  done  to  win  the  ancient 
people  to  the  fold,  that  they  might  be  the  first-fruits  of  the 
faith.  The  Apostles  preached  in  their  synagognes.  Bought 
them  out  wherever  they  went,  and  even  tolerated  the  legal 
ceremonial,  provided  it  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  convcdis 
from  heathenism.  To  the  outer  world  the  change  was  scarcelY 
visible,  for  the  contemptuous  Pagan  never  distinguiahed 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew. 

When  the  Apostles  left  Jerusalem  definitively,  and  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  in  order  to  call  the  heathen  to  penance, 
S.  Peter^s  throne  was  established  at  Antioch,  where  the  con- 
verts first  obtained  the  name  of  Christians.  The  city  was  a 
great  city,  and  the  Jews  abounded  therein;  it  was,  perhaps, 
less  numerously  inhabited  than  Alexandria,  where  the  Hebrew 
race  had  almost  made  the  city  their  own,  and  where  the  converts 
were  governed  by  S.  Mark,  the  disciple  of  S.  Peter.  In  the 
order  of  the  Church  this  latter  city  ranked  before  Antiodh, 
though  S.  Peter  had  governed  that  Church  in  person.  What 
explanation  may  be  given  of  this  we  know  not,  but  we  should 
like  to  suggest  this.  Alexandria  was  the  second  Church  firom  the 
first,  and  kept  its  place,  while  Antioch  lost  its  own  becaose 
S.  Peter  removed  thence  to  Rome,  and  made  that  the  seat  of 
his  everlasting  throne. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  supposes  the  Church  to  be  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  her  origin :  local  churches  to  have  all  the  power,  till 
they  delegate  those  powers  to  a  deputation;  and  then  this  depu- 
tation in  its  turn  to  limit  the  number  of  the  depositaries  of 
power  to  the  patriarchs.  He  seems  to  hold  that  the  spiritual 
authority  which  our  Lord  gave  whole  and  entire  to  8.  Peter 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  what  is  called  the  '*  Church 
at  large ; ''  and  he,  consequently,  reduces  the  bishops  and  the 
patriarchs  to  be  only  ministerially  the  rulers  of  the  faithful. 
All  this  flows  naturally  enough  from  the  notions  which  he  has 
adopted,  and  his  principles  cannot  be  held  by  a  Catholic.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  know  where  he  got  them,  but  his  clinging  to 
them  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  of  dread.  Spanheim  and 
Bingham,  and  Mosheim  and  Banke  thrown  together  into  one 
mind  capable  of  holding  them,  might  naturally  result  in  a  mist 
like  this,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has 
never  thoroughly  purged  his  intellect  of  the  dismal  erudition 
of  heresy,  being,  as  he  tells  us  ho  is,  '^  persuaded '*  of  the 
"thoroughly  Christian  training^'  which  he  "received''  in 
heresy  and  schism  (p.  199). 

The  patriarchal  sees  are,  according  to  our  author^  the 
result  of  voluntary  arrangements  made  by  the  bishops  and 
metropolitans,  who  agreed  in  the  one  case  to  set  the  bishop  of 
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Alexandria  above  them,  and  in  the  other  the  bishop  of 
Antioch.  But  this  notion  is  utterly  inadmissible,  and  at 
variance  with  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church.  Eccle- 
siastical power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  is  a  gift  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  A  grace,  gratis  data,  imknown  under  the 
ancient  law,  given  to  S.  Peter  all  and  whole,^  and  from  him, 
and  through  him,  transmitted  to  his  successors  till  the  end  of 
time.  Stephen  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Basil,  teaches 
us  that  jurisdiction  and  orders  throughout  the  whole  Church 
had  their  beginning  in  S.  Peter.f  The  great  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Antioch  had  no  other  origin,  and  their  founder  was 
S.  Peter,  for  they  were  all  under  his  rule,  and  derived  their 
dignity  from  him.  It  was  neither  the  people  nor  the  bishops, 
nor  even  the  civil  importance  of  those  great  cities  of  the 
empire  that  gave  them  their  high  dignity  in  the  Church. 
S.  Leo  the  Great  ascribes  the  rank  of  the  two  patriarchal 
Churches  to  the  act  of  S.  Peter,  J  and  not  to  the  will  of  the 
suffragan  bishops.  The  same  teaching  comes  to  us  also  from 
S.  Gregory  the  Great — the  tradition  of  the  Church  was 
clear, — and  the  two  great  sees  are  treated  by  him  as  his 
own,  and  as  forming  in  a  manner  but  one  see  with  the  See 
of  Bome.§ 

So  much  for  the  notion  that  the  patriarchal  sees  owed 
their  prigin  to  the  bishops,  or  to  the  civil  rank  of  the  cities 
where  they  were  placed.  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  consistent  with 
himself  and  with  the  writers  he  follows,  carries  his  doctrine  to 
its  inevitable  issues,  and  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  as  metro- 
politans and  patriarchs  were  the  result  of  accidental  arrange- 
ments, or  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  wants,  so  the  Papacy 
also  grew  out  of  the  same  soil. 

Coxjld.  it  have  been  otherwise  than  a  mere  question  of  time  to  delegate  to 
him  [the  Pope]  the  same  executive  powers  over  Christendom  generally  that 


*  Tota  simul  et  perfecta  prodiit  in  Papam,  et  ab  eo  progrediens  per  media. 
— Navarr.  Relect.  in  cap.  novit.  not.  3,  p.  94. 

t  Institutio  enim  et  sacerdotium  onmium  quae  in  orbe  sunt  ecolesiarum,  a 
prmcipe  Petro  ortum  accepit,  per  quem  etiam  nos  sincerissima  et  punssima 
doctrina  monemus  omnes  et  docemus. — Concil.  ed.  Colet.  xL  540. 

X  Ep.  106,  al.  80,  ad  AnatoL  :  Nihil  Alexandrinae,  sedis  ejus,  quam  per 
Sanctum  Marcum  Evangelistam,  beati  Petri  discipulum  meruit,  pereat  digni- 
tatis.— Tom.  i.  ed.  Ballerin.  col.  1167. 

§  Epp.  Hb.  252,  Ep.  37,  ad  Eulog.,  ap.  Concil. :  ed.  Colet.  vL  999.  Ipse 
[PetrusJ  enim  sublimavit  Sedem  [Bomanam]  in  qua  etiam  quiescere  et  prse- 
sentem  vitam  finire  dignatus  est.  Ipse  decoravit  Sedem  [AJexandrinaml  in 
qua  Evangelistam  discipulum  misit.  Ipse  fundavit  Sedem  [AntiochenamJ  in 
qua  septem  annis,  quamvis  discessnrus,  sedit.  Cum  ergo  unius  atque  una  sit 
sedes  cui  ex  auctoritate  divina  tres  nunc  episcopi  preesident. 

2  B  2 
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had  been  already  delegated  to  metropolitans  over  proyincialy  and  to  patriarchs 
over  diocesan  Churches  ?  Could  it  have  been  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a 
carrying  out  of  received  principles  to  their  legitimate  results  ?  (p.  19). 

ThuB^  then^  tlie  Papacy  is  a  human  institution^  like  arch* 
bishoprics  and  patriarchates — natural^  inevitable^  and  logical, 
but  still  human.  The  Papacy  is  the  creation  of  the  Church, 
not  even  an  original  idea,  but  an  imitation  of  the  State. 
There  was  so  little  vigour,  then,  in  the  early  Christian  mind 
that  it  sank  down  without  an  effort,  grasped  at  the  heathen 
empire  which  it  hated,  for  support,  and  copied  its  institutions 
because  it  had  no  strength  to  devise  anything  for  itself. 

Now  upon  this  theory  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  is 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  patriarch ;  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  is  that  the  patriarch  rules  a  more  eztenaive 
territory  than  an  archbishop.  The  rights  of  patriarchs  and 
metropolitans  were,  we  are  told,  '^  completely  the  result  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  every  one  of  them  liable  to  be 
repealed  or  modified  at  any  time,  and  not  based  on  any 
divine  law  at  all^^  (p.  24).  We  admit  it,  but  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
does  not  tell  us  who  has  the  power  to  modify  or  repeal  the 
ordinances.  We  wish  he  had  been  more  communicative.  On 
his  principles  the  authority  of  the  metropohtan  might  certainly 
come  from  below,  and  the  power  of  the  superior  might  be  put  an 
end  to  by  a  repealing  ordinance,  the  work  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  Papacy,  then,  might  be  modified  or  repealed,  for  our 
author  says  that  the  same  powers  were  delegated  to  the 
Pope  by  his  subjects  which  their  subjects  had  delegated  to 
the  patriarchs. 

Now  Mr.  Ffoulkes  does  certainly  ask  this  question  imme- 
diately after  the  words  we  have  just  quoted  :  '^  Was  it  so  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  See  of  Rome  ?  ''  It  may  be  that  he  does 
think  that  some  difference  may  exist  between  the  powers  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  popes,  but  we  cannot 
clearly  see  wherein  he  makes  the  difference  to  consist,  and  we 
very  much  regret  our  inability  to  understand  him,  supposing 
him  to  have  spoken  on  this  matter  at  all.  In  another 
place,  speaking  of  these  ^'  prerogatives,"  he  asks  this  other 
question :  '^  If  they  were  based  on  divine  right,  why  were 
they  dormant  so  long,  and  only  gradually  brought  out  ? " 
(p.  27).  As  the  powers  of  the  patriarchs  were  "not  based 
upon  any  divine  law  at  all,"  the  question  seems  to  us  to 
invite  a  negative  reply ;  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  looks  on  the  Papacy  as  a  simply  human 
institution,  the  rights  and  "  prerogatives  "  of  which  the  re- 
volted subjects  of  the  Pope  might  modify  or  repeal  at  their 
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pleasure.  And  why  not  ?  for  Mr.  Pfoull^es  thioks  that  he  is 
the  creature  of  metropolitans  and  patriarchs.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  more  distinctly  ; — 

In  the  empire  were  to  be  found  no  representative  assemblies  ;  in  the 
Church  no  centralized  authority  (p.  11). 

If  we  compare  these  passages  with  another  we  have  quoted 
before  for  another  purpose,  namely,  '^  If  the  primacy  of  the 
See  of  Eome  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  polity  of  the 
Church,  why  were  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and  patri- 
archs defined  first  and  when  the  Church  was  one  .  .  ?  '^  (p.  28). 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
considers  the  Papacy  to  be  other  than  a  human  institution. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  with  him  than  the  logical  issues  of 
the  creation  of  a  metropoUtan  by  his  suffi^gans,  and  as  that 
creation  can  never  be  proved,  and  is,  moreover,  implicitly 
denied  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
has  no  ground  for  his  conclusion  but  his  own  conception  of 
the  fitness  of  things. 

The  notion  of  the  Church  present  to  our  author's  mind 
seems  to  be  this.  The  early  converts  of  the  Apostles  formed 
societies,  and  observed  certain  rules,  but  these  societies  had 
no  duties  each  to  the  other ;  and  certainly  none  of  them  had 
rights  over,  or  against,  another.  By  degrees  they  coalesced 
into  a  congress,  when  deputies  met,  among  which  deputies 
the  bishop  was  always  one ;  out  of  these  congresses  grew  a 
larger  congress ;  the  heads  of  the  first  congress  met  and 
elected  a  president,  who  became  a  patriarch,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  one  of  the  patriarchs  became  Pope  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  denies  that 
S.  Peter  sat  in  Rome,  nor  that  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
pontiSs  whose  names  are  known.  But  he  does  deny  that  the 
Popes  governed  the  whole  Church  before  the  conversion  of 
Constantino.  It  was  the  emperors  that  effected  or  completed 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  who  welded  into  one  mass  the 
''  aggregate  of  local  Churches,''  and  then  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  them.  The  Church,  thus  united,  fell  off  from  the 
emperors  and  showed  a  partiality  for  the  Popes,  whom  she 
preferred  to  the  secular  ruler,  just  as  the  Jews  did,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  preferred  ^Hhe  house  of  David 
over  the  house  of  Saul,"  though  in  fact  they  never  had  any 
choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  preference  in  both  cases  resulted 
in  ^^  a  rent.''  In  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
was  the  occasion  of  schism. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  does  not  deny  that  unity  is  the  best  condition 
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of  the  Church,  though  he  says  in  effect  that  there  is  nothing 
in  her  nature  and  constitution  which  requires  that  nnify.  It 
is  true  that  unity  was  to  come,  and  he  sees  it  in  the  history 
of  Israel  and  Juda,  who  were  "  united  under  Saul,^'  but  if  he 
had  not  discovered  his  pecuKar  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  not  likely  he  could  have  discovered  that  unity 
in  the  Gospel.  He  has  sent  his  imagination  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  and  gives  us  a  picture  of  his  ideal  Chorch, 
which,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  never  existed  as  a  £BM)t. 
The  "ideal  Church^'  is  an  organized  anarchy,  in  which,  '^ though 
some  inequalities  of  rank  may  exist,  there  are  no  inequalities 
authorized  between  persons  of  the  same  rank.  Such  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  ideal  intended,  both  for  the  twelve 
tribes  and  for  the  Christian  worW  (p.  30). 

The  Catholic  Church  has  fallen  away  from  her  original  state 
and  is  not  now  what  our  Lord  made  her  or  intended  her  to  be. 
Let  us  hear  him  once  more ;— the  italics  again  are  ours  :— 

I  sincerely  believe  myself  that  a  Church  without  endowments,  without 
civil  privileges,  perfectly  detached  from  the  world,  hotly  persecuted  from 
time  to  time,  withoitt  any  distinctions  of  precedence  amongst  its  members  <mt- 
side  the  Sanctuary,  without  any  swprem>e  head  in  or  out  of  ike  Saindiuary 
hut  One,  who  is  there  worshipped  in  faith  as  ever  present^  is  the  loftieBt  and 
most  Evangelical  idea  of  a  Church  by  far  ;  and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
wa^  actually  exhibited  in  the  Church  of  the  Fathers — at  least,  of  the  three  fint 
centuries.  But  I  greatly  doubt  whether  this  is  not  a  Church  more  fit  for  the 
cloister,  and  one  to  which  the  world  would  never  have  been  drawn  or  be- 
longed. I  can  see  that,  even  during  that  brief  period  of  its  existence  as 
such,  (he  germs  of  another  constitution,  having  possibly  more  of  earth  in  it| 
but  for  that  very  reason  more  generally  popular  and  attractive  [in  the 
PrefjEK^e  "the  admixture  of  eartli'^  is  the  reason  why  men  turn  away 
from  it]  were  beginning  to  show  themselves  on  all  sides,  as  though  sown 
broadcast  (p.  35). 

Alonso  X.  was  a  learned  and  scientific  prince^  and  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  world  might  have  been  made  in  a  much 
better  way  if  Almighty  God  had  but  consulted  him  before  the 
creation  of  it. 

"  To  a  certain  extent/^  then,  the  "Church  of  the  Fathers  "  re- 
cognized no  inequalities  of  rank  among  the  bishops.  But  our 
author  does  not  really  mean  this,  for  he  tells  us  truly  that,  "  in 
the  minds  of  the  Nicene  Fathers/^ — the  Nicene  Fathers  lived 
in  the  purest  times  of  the  Church  of  the  Fathers, — "  there  can 
be  but  little  question  that  Rome  ranked  first,  Alexandria 
second,  and  Antioch  third  ^^  (p.  16).  How  is  this  inequality 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  equaUty  which  he  says  prevailed 
among  the  bishops  ?      Besides,  the  Nicene  Fathers  apparently 
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knew  of  nothing  but  inequality^  for  they  speak  of  it  as  the 
ancient  custom.  At  any  rate  they  had  not  seen  anything  else 
themselves. 

As  far  as  the  Sanctuary  is  concerned,  one'  bishop,  one  priest,  one  deacon 
[does  the  author  remember  that  there  are  other  orders  ?]  is  as  good  as 
another.  Christ  placed  them  all,  in  their  several  degrees,  upon  tenns  of 
absolute  equality,  as  regards  His  service.  Was  there  any  such  grave  necessity 
that  they  should  have  introduced  inciqualities,  amongst  themselves,  whom 
even  the  rite  of  consecration  had  left  equals  ?  (p.  31). 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  author's  mind  about  orders^ 
we  fear^  for  on  no  other  ground  is  it  possible  to  explain  his 
notion  that  all  bishops  have  equal  powers^  because  they  are 
all  consecrated  by  the  same  rite.  He  says  that  '^  the  only 
portion  of  the  hierarchy  that  was  abolished  [in  England  at  the 
Reformation]  was  confined  to  the  minor  orders "  (p.  199). 
The  subdiaconate  is  not  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  minor 
orders,  and  yet  the  English  reformers  got  rid  of  it.  In  another 
place,  spealong  of  the  English  establidiment^  he  says  : — "  Let 
the  integrity  of  her  apostolical  succession  be  conceded^  and 
the  validity  of  her  administration  of  the  Sacraments^  one  and 
all,  is  established '^  (p.  201).  Does  he  really  mean  to  say 
that  ordination  carries  jurisdiction  with  it?  -We  are  afraid 
he  does,  and  that  this  is  the  principle  which  helps  him  to 
speak  thus  of  the  Early  Church.  Now^  if  the  Anglican  esta- 
blishment had  real  bishops  and  priests,  and  had  even  the  minor 
orders  also,  there  could  be  no  lawful  administration  of  a  single 
Sacrament,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  would  be  absolutely  invalid  throughout  the  national 
establishment. 

Our  author  seems  to  think  that  all  bishops  were  originally 
of  equal  rank^  and  that  our  Lord  intended  tnem  to  be  so :  all 
priests  equals  all  deacons  equal ;  archpriests  and  archdeacons 
were  therefore  not  intended  to  be  by  our  Lord.  Archbishops, 
patriarchs,  and  Popes  are  also  equally  unlawful !  The  Church 
uneasy  and  restless,  not  satisfied  with  "  the  Fathers,^'  insisted 
on  disturbing  the  original  ''  equality,'^  and  creating  metro- 
politans, patriarchs,  and  Popes. 

All  bishops  being  equal  by  Divine  institution,  our  author 
must  hold  that  the  actual  inequality  between  them  is  some- 
thing like  a  departure  from  the  law  of  our  Lord,  made  without 
His  sanction  and  against  His  will.  K  so,  then  the  revolt  of 
the  bishops  against  the  Pope  would  be  a  great  good,  a  return 
to  primitive  antiquity  and  the  pure  profession  of  the  Gospel. 
If  a  bishop  were  to  say  to  the  Pope,  "  I  want  no  faculties  or 
extraordinary  powers  to  govern  my  Church;    I  have    all   I 
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want  in  the  rite  of  consecration^  and  I  sliall  pay  no  attention 
to  the  cases  reserved  for  the  Papal  tribunal/'  could  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  say  that  the  acts  of  such  a  bishop  would  be 
legal  ? 

When  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  placed  all  the  bishops  "  upon 
terms  of  absolute  equality  as  regards  His  service,"  it  must  be 
meant  that  by  the  institution  of  Christ  the  Pope  has  no  right 
to  rule  over  the  bishops,  that  he  cannot  excommunicate  one 
of  them — ^for  equals  have  no  authority  over  equals — and  that  he 
cannot  limit  their  jurisdiction  by  reserving  the  Papal  cases. 
Our  author  must  mean  this,  or  he  must  deny  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  is  any  part  of  the  service  of 
Christ. 

Again,  if  the  bishops  were  thus  originaUy  "equals,"  and 
that  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  we  should  like  to  know  how 
they  were  elected,  how  they  were  consecrated,  how  they 
resigned  their  sees  (if  they  did  so),  and,  above  all,  how  they 
were  to  be  preserved  from  teaching  false  doctrine  to  their 
independent  flocks,  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  author 
considers  them  infallible — every  one  of  them.  Then,  a^ain, 
when,  "as  citizens  of  the  empire  and  followers  of  the  Apostles," 
they  agreed  to  set  up  a  "  metropolitan,"  how  came  they  to 
have  the  power  to  bind  their  successors  ?  They  defrauded 
their  successors,  we  fear,  as  well  as  violated  the  law  of  their 
institution.  The  most  unscrupulous  heretic,  careless  of  speech, 
never  brought  a  more  heinous  charge  against  the  Church  than 
this. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance — we  hope  not  identity — ^be- 
tween this  opinion  of  our  author  and  the  teaching  of  Wicliffe 
about  the  Pope.  It  is  true  that  neither  of  them  regards  the 
Papacy  as  of  Divine  institution.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  traces  it  to 
the  conspiracy  of  the  bishops,  and  to  a  principle  of  subordi- 
nation .  .  .  carried  out  .  .  .  deliberately "  (p.  16),  while 
Wicliflfe  attributes  jit  to  the  devil  directly  or  to  Constantine. 
Our  author  is  not  very  careful  to  make  his  conclusions  as  clear 
as  his  premises,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  him  the 
Papacy  is  a  purely  human  creation.  He  admits,  however,  that 
the  Church  is  of  another  mind,  and  we  hope  that  he  too,  as  a 
member  of  that  Church,  agrees  with  her,  and  is  not  really 
carried  away  by  the  miserable  doctrines  he  so  elaborately  ex- 
pounds.    These  are  his  words  : — 

The  major  part,  by  far,  of  Christendom  has  remained  one  undivided  Church 
all  over  the  world  to  this  day,  by  adhering  to  the  ecclesiastical  centre 
that  was  of  old  and  is  still  by  it  regarded  as  of  Divine  appointment, 
(p.  35). 
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We  do  hope  and  trust,  notwithstanding  theories  and  views, 
that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  does  not  disagi'ee  with  the  *'  one  undivided 
Church,*'  and  that,  in  his  better  moments,  when  he  is  not 
fighting  with  his  best  friends,  and  doing  battle  for  the  enemies 
of  his  soul,  he  behoves  the  supreme  Pontificate  to  be  '^  of 
Divine  appointment/' 

As  we  are  not  writin&r  as^ainst  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  but  aerainst  his 
book-not  exposing  him,  but  the  principles  he  hTtmfor. 
tunately  adopted,  we  return  to  the  theory  of  the  Popedom 
which  is  set  before  us,  and  by  which  it  is  made  to  be  a  mere 
human  institution.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  discovered  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  long  after 
they  were  settled  in  Palestine.  In  the  second  place  it  is  the 
result  of  the  "  principle  of  subordination.''  The  third  cause  of 
it  was  the  Church's  dislike  of  the  emperors,  and  her  prefer- 
ence of  the  Popes ;  and  the  fourth  cause  was  more  generally 
felt,  probably,  than  the  others,  namely,  that  there  was  '^naturally 
more  general  experience  and  a  greater  array  of  authorities 
upon  canon  law  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the 
provincial  town  "  (p.  54). 

The  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  then,  is  a  mere  human 
fact,  the  result  of  natural  causes  in  a  natural  way;  it  is  the 
work  of  men  simply,  the  creation  of  the  bishops  and  others 
who  conspired,  innocently  and  honestly,  no  doubt,  to  make  the 
Pope  their  master,  though  they  were  not  bound  to  do  so  by 
any  laws,  human  or  Divine.  The  greater  learning  Of  the 
Roman  Church  attracted  men  thither;  the  lawyers  attracted 
litigants,  and  by  degrees  the  great  system  of  the  canon  law 
was  developed,  and  the  '^  mere  aggregate  of  local  churches  " 
became  part  of  and  incorporated  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  then,  these  views  are  neither  original  nor  true ;  they 
are  at  least  five  hundred  years  old,  and  branded  by  many  popes. 
They  have  been  floating  in  the  minds  of  Richer,  Van  Espen, 
and  Febronius,  and  the  Josephist  Canonists  of  Austria  were 
familiar  with  them.  We  are  sorry  to  see  them  reproduced 
— even  in  the  confused  diction  and  unattractive  form  which 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  employs.* 

*  Marsilius,  of  Padua,  in  his  "  Defensor  Pacis,'*  a  book  condemned  Oct  23rdy 
1327,  and  still  on  the  Index,  wrote  thus  (par.  2,  c.  22): — "Episcopuset 

ecclesia  Romanorum usque  ad  tempora  Constantini  obtinuit  licite 

prioritatem  hanc  ex  aliarum  ecclesiarum  quasi  electione  praebentium  eidem 
consensura  et  obedientiara,  sponte  tamen,  non  quidem  quia  eidem  aliqua 
forent  autoritate  subjectae,  sed  propter  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  prseemi- 
nentiam  charitatis,  et  in  fide  constantiam,  et  rursum  propter  multitadinem 
solenmium  personarum  in  ea  honestate  pr^poUentium  atque  doctrina. 
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We  now  pass  from  the  examination  of  the  principles  which 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  holds  to  the  examination  of  his  learning  in  another 
form.  He  discusses  what  he  calls  the  ^'penitential  system  due 
to  the  West/'  but  whether  he  means  by  these  words  the  public 
penances  imposed  on  notorious  sinners^  or  the  private  penances 
which  a  priest  imposes  in  the  secret  tribunal^  is  more  than  we 
can  toll;  the  more  probable  explanation  is  that  he  has  con- 
founded both  together.     He  thus  writes : — 

The  question  is  when  and  where  did  it  originate  ?— and  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  with  the  schism  of  Novatus  and  NoTatian  at  CSarthage,  or,  more 
strictly,  Rome.  7^n  it  was  that  the  question  of  post-baptismal  sin  came  np 
for  the  first  time,  and  that  penance  began  to  be  recognised  as  **  the  second 
phmk  for  shipwrecked  man  "  (p.  84). 

There  is  some  diflSculty  certainly  in  beUeving  that  any  man^ 
not  absolutely  unlearned,  could  say  ^^  that  the  question  of  post- 
baptismal  sin  came  up  for  the  first  time ''  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  unless  our  eyes  deceive  us,  does 
say  so,  and  that  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  "  introduced  into  the  West  .  .  . 
private  for  public  confession  ^^  (p.  86).  A  more  singular 
misconception  of  facts,  and  a  more  extravagant  ignoring  of 
the  catechism,  always  supposing  that  we  are  malring  no 
mistake  ourselves,  we  have  hardly  ever  met  with.  It  is  so 
pre-eminently  absurd,  that  even  now  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe  against  our  conviction,  that  we  are  in  error,  and 
that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  not  written  what  we  are  reading  under 
a  delusion. 

Whether  we  refer  this  passage  to  public  penance  or  to  the 
secret  penances  of  the  confessional,  we  cannot  make  anything 
of  it.  Public  penances,  according  to  the  conmion  doctrine 
prevailing  in  the  Church,  were  practised  under  the  Apostles, 
and  the  authority  of  S.  Paul  is  alleged  for  its  infliction,*  when 
he  delivered  the  incestuous  to  Satan  (in  Corinthians),  that  is, 
put  him  out  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  objections  to  Nova- 
tianus  made  by  S.  Cyprian  was  that  he  was  the  destroyer  of 
penance — interfedor  poenitentice — ^but  he  could  not  have  done 
any  harm  to  penance,  if  through  him  penance  beffan  to  be 
recognized  as  the  second  plank.  Does  Mr.  FfouUces  really 
believe  that  penance  is  a  Sacrament,  which  our  Lord  instituted 
Himself  when  he  lived  visibly  on  earth  ? 

Unde  licet  circa  initium  ecclesia),  reliqui  episcopi  et  ecclesise  fldelium,  neqne 
divina  neque  humana  lege  aliqna,  obligarentur  ooedire  mandatis  ant  iiustitotb 
ecclesise  vel  Episcopi  Bomanorum,  plusquam  ^  conyerso.'' 

*  Morin.  de  Poenitent^  vL,  c.  11,  p.  385.  See  also  Orsi  de  Capit.  CrimiiL 
Absolutione,  for  the  discipline  of  the  Early  Church  in  the  recondliatioii  of 
penitents. 
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In  the  Preface  (p.  xvi.),  Mr.  Pfoulkes  descants  on  "the 
principle  of  elimination/'  which  is  "  the  casting  out  of  active, 
serious,  and  devoted  Christians/'  and  not  the  casting  out 
of  "evil-doers  and  immoral  livers/'  and  which  he  detects 
everywhere,  even  "  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  There  may 
be  two  opinions  about  the  "serious  and  devoted  Christians," 
and  a  man  may  have  his  views  about  the  harm  they  do  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  evil-doers ;  but  let  it  pass,  and  let  us 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Pfoulkes,  who  finds  comfort  "in  that 
practice  universally  current  throughout  Christendom  even  now, 
of  administering  communion  to  all  persons  presenting  them- 
selves for  it,  not  having  been  actually  excommunicated."  He 
thinks  this  practice  something  very  remarkable,  and  the  more 
to  be  prized  because  of  "  the  principle  of  elimination,"  which 
makes  such  sad  havoc  of  ^'active,  serious,  and  devoted 
Christians," — ^and  so  he  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  a^d 
with  a  sense  of  unexpected  comfort;,  "the  large-heartedness 
which  prevailed  w;hen  Christendom  was  one,  peeps  out  now 
and  then  even  in  its  divided  state  "  (p.  xvi.).  lifc'.  Pfoulkes 
then  does  not  know,  or  forgets  for  the  moment,  that  this 
practice  is  comparatively  modem,  and  a  concession  made  after 
the  "  divided  state  "  had  become  a  fact.  Until  the  Pontificate 
of  S.  Gregory  VII.,  when  the  Greek  schism  was  complete,  it 
was  unlawful  to  have  any  commerce,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
with  the  excommunicate,  even  if  a  ^'  serious  and  devoted 
Christian."  S.  Gregory  allowed  good  Christians,  neither 
'^  active,"  nor  "  serious,"  nor  "  devoted,"  but  faithful  children 
of  the  Church,  to  render  civil  services  to  the  outcasts  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Grace,  but  nothing  more.  It  was  Martin  V.  who 
allowed  the  "  active  Christians  "  in  question — ^but  only  when 
they  were  not  excommunicated  by  name,  and  not  having  shown 
their  activity  in  the  "  notorious  percussion  "  of  clerks — ^to  hear 
Mass  and  mix  with  the  faithful.  We  are  very  much  afraid  that 
Mr.  Pfoulkes,  with  his  present  views,  if  he  had  hved  "  when 
Christendom  was  one,"  would  have  seen  none  of  that  "  large- 
heartedness,"  even  in  his  sorest  need,  unless  he  recanted  and 
did  penance. 

Speaking  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  General 
Councils,  he  says,  that  according  to  the  canons  of  the  last  of 
these,  ^Hhose  who  take  up  arms  against  them  [heretics  and  their 
abettors]  are  to  be  let  off  all  penance  for  two  years"  (p.  81). 
Well,  that  must  have  been  pleasant  news  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  twelfth  century !  two  years  of  personal  ease  and  comfort. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Pfoulkes  is  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  language.  He  translates  Biennium  de 
poenitentia  injunctor^" let  oS  all  penance  for  two  years" — 
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which  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

In  another  place  he  translates  religioiies  et  religiosoSj  religion 
and  religious ;  the  orders  and  the  members  thereof,  by  these 
words  :  ''  Ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  observances.''  It  is 
scarcely  credible,  but  these  are  his  words :  "  De  reformandis 
circa  Eeligiones  et  Eeligiosos,  in  other  words,  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances and  observances''  (p.  133). 

'^  Mohammed  was  no  heresiarch  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word"  (p.  107) ;  and  in  a  note  upon  this  observation  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  says,  ^^  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  is  that 
he  was  never  condemned  by  a  general  council."  Is  it  necessaiy 
to  convene  a  general  council  for  the  condemnation  of  a  heresi- 
arch ?  But  the  strange  thing  is  the  extensive  jurisdiction 
which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  attributes  to  the  Church.  He  must  think 
that  S.  Paul  made  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  the  spiritual 
power  did  not  concern  itself  with  those  who  were  outside  the 
Church.  Mohammed  was  a  pagan  philosopher,  who  founded 
a  religion  by  fraud  and  force;  and  as  he  had  never  been 
baptized,  the  Church  did  not  sit  in  judgment  on  him,  seeing 
that  ho  had  never  been  one  of  her  children. 

^'  Not  one  of  the  theological  heresiarchs  is  recorded  to  have 
perished  on  the  scaflFold  or  at  the  stake"  (p.  92).  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  approves  of  the  Church's  leniency  in  this 
matter,  but  wo  have  some  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  his 
assertion.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  heresiarchs 
generally  wore  less  stubborn  than  their  disciples ;  that  they  not 
unfrequently  either  fled  from  justice  or  recanted.  Abelard 
recanted,  but  Arnold  of  Brescia  went  to  the  stake.  WicliflTe 
explained  his  heresies  away  when  he  thought  that  his  body  was 
in  peril,  but  Sawtrey  died  in  the  fire.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
does  not  consider  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  deserved 
the  title  of  heresiarchs,  who,  unlike  Luther,  could  not  escape 
from  justice. 

By  the  words  '^  objective  Christian  anthropology "  our 
author  means  the  sacraments ;  and  ^^  the  progress  of  grace  in 
the  heart  of  each  one  of  us  "  is  ^'  subjective  Christian  anthropo- 
logy" (p.  93),  on  which  ^Hlie  Media9val  Church  .  .  .  ruled 
nothing,"  ..."  in  the  Church  itself,  the  subject  of 
personal  holiness,  apart  from  the  Sacraments,  had  been  but 
little  studied "  (p.  94). 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  here.  The  MediaBval  Church  had 
sacraments  to  dispense,  a  Christian  population  to  direct,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  absence  of  heretical  sects.  She 
had  great  doctors,  innumerable  preachers,  Franciscans,  Domi- 
nicans, Carmelites,  Augustinians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bene- 
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dictines  and  tlie  secular  clergy,  who  were  everywhere.  Now, 
we  should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Ffoulkes  what  he  means  by 
^^  personal  holiness,  apart  from  the  sacraments,^'  under  these 
conditions.  He  may  mean  to  speak  of  a  man  who  could  have 
no  access  to  the  sacraments  j  if  so,  we  know  of  no  period  of 
time  in  which  the  theology  of  that  question  was  not  perfectly 
understood,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  be  ''  studied  '*  in  the 
middle  ages.  But  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  a  man  who  rejected 
the  sacraments  and  cultivated  ^^  holiness  '^  without  them,  then 
in  that  case  we  do  not  think  that  such  holiness  had  been 
"  studied  "  at  all,  for  the  holiness  of  such  a  person  was  simply 
a  sinfulness  to  be  avoided.  In  later  times,  it  is  true,  there 
have  been  people  who  did  ^^  study ''  that  kind  of  holiness,  but 
it  was  always  under  the  censures  of  the  Church,  for  they  were 
men  of  the  ^'  active  "  and  ^^  devoted  *'  school :  one  of  these,  the 
Jansenist  deacon,  Francis  de  P&ris,  is  said  to  have  remained 
for  two  years  together  without  making  even  his  Easter  devo- 
tions. He  was  an  eminent  Professor  in  that  school,  which 
made  itself  ^^  holy''  "  apart  from  the  Sacraments." 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  continues  in  this  way :  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Mediaeval  Church  still  :— 

Men  were  rather  indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church  would  do  all  for  them,  procure  them  heaven,  with  hut  very  little  co- 
operation of  their  own  :  so  that  they  took  their  medicine,  whose  life-giving 
properties  had  been  proved  beyond  dispute,  it  did  not  so  much  matter  how 
they  lived. 

The  italics  are  ours ;  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  force  of 
this  accusation  brought  by  a  Catholic,  not  against  a  school  of 
opinion,  or  even  an  order,  or  a  country,  but  against  the  whole 
living  Church.  We  shall  not  waste  many  words  on  it :  but  we 
do  ask  for  the  proof;  (1)  That  the  Church,  that  is,  her  ministers, 
taught  the  people  that  '^  the  Sacraments  would  do  all  for 
them ; "  and  (2)  That  if  men  took  '^  their  medicine,"  that  is,  the 
Sacraments,  ^^  it  did  not  so  much  matter  how  they  Uved."  What 
Catholic  ever  taught  this  ?     Let  us  have  his  name. 

He  then  goes  on  thus,  and  says  of  the  mediaeval  Christians : 

Their  attention  had  been  called  off  powerfully  to  what  was  without  them, 
to  the  wonders  of  grace  that  were  operating  around  them,  till  they  had 
ceased  to  attend  to  what  was  within  them  (p.  95). 

In  the  middle  ages,  then,  people  never  examined  their 
consciences,  and  led  no  interior  lives.  Their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  miracles  they  saw,  "  to  the  wonders  of  grace 
operating  around  them."     They  never  reflected  on  their  own 
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dispositions,  for  they  "  had  ceased  to  attend  to  what  was  within 
them,"  and  so,  wo  suppose,  never  forgave  an  enemy  or  gave 
alms  for  the  love  of  God.  These  poor  people  of  the  middle 
ages  must  have  been  something  like  Scribes  and  Pharisees : 
building  magnificent  churches,  hating  heresy  and  schism^  bat 
all  the  while  inwardly  full  of  rapine  and  uncleanness.  This  is 
the  picture  of  the  mediaeval  Church  which  stands  befoi^  this 
writer^s  eyes,  but  it  is  a  picture  which  himself  has  painted^  by 
the  help  of  his  own  imagination  and  a  strenuous  ignoring  of 
facts. 

Now,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  bishops  and 
priests  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  great  Benedic- 
tine order  was  a  living  rule  of  life,  not  only  to  its  own 
members,  but  also  to  the  whole  population  which  depended  on 
its  abbeys,  priories,  and  granges,  according  to  its  circnm- 
stances.  There  was  in  that  order  beyond  all  doubt  a  living 
tradition  of  interior  lives,  for  we  have  books  written  by  many 
of  the  monks  extant  at  this  day.  The  numerous  ofishoots 
of  the  Black  Monks:  the  Cluniacs,  the  Cistercians^  the 
Carthusians,  Gilbertines,  &c.,  testify  to  something  more 
than  the  barren  admiration  ^^  of  the  wonders  of  grace  operating 
around "  men,  for  otherwise  how  could  these  orders  midtiply 
and  obtain  novices  ?  S.  Norbert  founded  the  White  Canons 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  the  parish  priests  and  their 
people  to  lead  holy  lives.  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis,  with 
their  multitudinous  children,  were  not  content  with  con- 
templating the  external  ^^  wonders  of  grace,'^  neither  did  they 
allow  the  people  to  whom  they  preached  to  indulge  merely  in 
that  barren  speculation,  to  the  neglect  of  "  what  was  within 
them."  What  explanation  can  Mr.  Ffoulkes  rive  ns  of  the 
writings  of  S.  Bernard,  say  his  sermons  on  the  Canticle  f  The 
pint  must  have  meant  something  by  them,  but  of  what  possible 
use  could  they  have  been  if  the  saint  and  his  contemporaries 
had  ceased  to  attend  "  to  what  was  within  them "  ?  Then, 
again,  we  have  two  men,  not  canonized,  who  may  very  well 
have  been  friends  of  S.  Bernard,  Hugh  and  Bichsu^  of 
S.  Victor;  the  writings  of  the  latter,  says  Alban  Butler,  ''are 
full  of  the  most  sublime  rules  of  an  interior  life."  Snrely 
these  books  were  not  written  without  a  purpose ! 

There  was  also  a  certain  book  written  in  the  middle  ages, 
called  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ."  It  was  the  work,  we  sup- 
pose, of  one  who  had  "  ceased  to  attend  to  what  was  withm 
him,"  and  was  addressed  to  readers  who  had  also  "  ceased  " 
from  this  important  occupation. 

Then,  again,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centnryj 
there  is  one  palpable  fact,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
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this  off-hand  dismissal  of  the  mediaBval  Christiana  as  a  set  of 
unreflecting  children,  careless  of  their  fature.  The  Holy  See 
empowered  the  mendicant  friars  to  hear  confessions,  and  there 
arose  from  the  learned  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Oxford  a 
howl  of  dismay,  which  was  heard  over  all  Europe.  These 
learned  bodies  claimed  for  the  parish  priest  the  exclusive  right 
of  hearing  the  pebple's  confessions.  Now  if  people  never 
attended  to  ^^  what  was  within  them,'^  this  controversy  between 
the  friars  and  the  priests  with  territorial  jurisdiction  could 
never  have  arisen,  or  if  it  did  it  would  have  died  of  itself, 
because  nobody  went  to  confession.  The  controversy  really 
rose  because  the  people  flocked  to  the  new  confessors,  repented 
of  their  sins,  and  led  new  lives,  and  even  entered  the  new  orders 
in  great  numbers.  It  was  the  serious  attention  that  people  paid 
to  *^  what  wds  within  them  '^  that  roused  the  doctors  of  Paris 
into  fury,  and  stirred  their  brethren  at  Oxford  into  a  grave 
seal  for  parochial  rights. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  may  say  what  he  likes  about  the  mediaaval 
Church,  but  we  are  sure  he  cannot  prove  his  assertions.  The 
"  Sacraments  would  do  all  for  them ''  was  the  idea  they  had, 
according  to  him.  Now  we  have  a  story  of  Richard  I.,  who, 
though  a  great  fighter  against  the  Saracens,  was  a  poor 
soldier  against  sin.  He  may  not  have  been  worse  than  his 
contemporaries,  but  certainly  he  was  not  better.  K  he  had 
been  "  indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  the  Sacraments  would 
do  all  '^  for  him,  we  know  of  no  man  who  had  fewer  tempta- 
tions to  reject  that  idea.  If  he  could  have  held  it  with  a  good 
conscience,  we  think  he  would  have  at  least  tried  to  do  it. 
Well,  of  him  it  is  said,  that  he  never  went  to  communion  for 
nearly  seven  years,  because  of  the  deadly  hatred  in  his  heart 
against  the  king  of  France.  Bichard  I.,  with  all  his  reckless- 
ness, immorality,  and  vice,  must  have  attended  to  what  "  was 
within  him,'^  and  in  our  opinion  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
aware  that  it  did  very  "much  matter  how  he  lived.^^* 

Mr.  Ffoulkes,  continuing  his  observations  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  middle  ages,  attacks  S.  Thomas,  and  thinks  the 
saint  in  error  more  or  less  for  his  inadequate  discussion  of 
the  doctriiie  of  Justification.  The  words  are  these,  immediately 
following  those  we  have  just  quoted : — 

<    S.  Thomas  indeed  had  written,  and  numbers  had  commented  on  what  he 
had  written,  on  that  charmed  theme,  Justification,  but  what  a  mere  comer  is 

—  -  -     ~  — °- 

*  The  incredible  audacity  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  truly  monstrous  statement  is 
well  rebuked  by  F.  Dalgaims,  in  his  introductory  essay  "  On  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  first  six  Centuries,"  which  we  notice  in  another  (part  of  our  number. 
(See  p.  zxxii.,  note). 
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given  to  it  in  his  immortal  work,  and  in  the  **  Book  of  the  Sentences  "  it  does 
not  occur  at  all  (p.  95). 

According  to  oar  author,  "  numbers  had  commented  '*  in  the 
middle  ages  on  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas.  Now  we  ask  him 
for  the  name  of  one  of  those  commentators. 

Ho  says  that  the  saint  in  his  "  immortal  work  ''  gave  "  a 
mere  corner  '*  only  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  and  in  a 
note  he  refers  us  as  follows  : — "  Sum.  Theol.  prima  aecundsB, 
q.  cxiii.  art.  1 — 10."  Certainly,  on  his  own  showing,  be  has 
not  much  to  complain  of.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
sum  of  theology  was  to  be  treated  of,  and  that  therefore 
treatises  oxliausting  particular  subjects  were  thereby  impos- 
sible, it  can  hardly  be  seriously  maintained  that  the  saint  could 
have  fairly  examined  more  than  nine  questions  on  Justification 
when  he  discussed  Predestination  in  eight.  Justification  is 
one  doctrine  out  of  many,  but  it  has  obtained  its  proper  place 
and  due  consideration  in  the  Summa :  as  every  one  wul  admit, 
when  he  considers  that  S.  Thomas  treated  of  the  existence  of 
God  in  three  questions  only.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  of  jadging 
the  matter,  this  measuring  of  the  space  which  a  particular 
doctrine  occupies  directly  itself.  The  doctrine  of  Justification 
may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Summa,  where  questions 
connected  with  it  are  discussed;  such  as  those  on  liberty, 
merit,  good  works,  faith,  grace,  &c.  .  .  .  and  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Summa  was  never  finished,  for  the  theology 
of  the  Sacraments  is  wanting,  and  there  the  question  in  aU 
probability  would  have  to  be  further  discussed.  S.  Thomas 
was  not  discussing  the  doctrine?  of  Justification  for  the  first 
time  in  the  passages  referred  to  by  his  dissatisfied  critic ;  for 
he  had  treated  it  at  very  great  length  in  his  commentaries  on 
the  fourth  book  of  the  ^'  Sentences,^'  to  which  we  refer  our 
author. 

Peter  Lombard,  Master  of  the  Sentences,  is  another  criminal 
held  up  to  public  scorn  for  his  neglect  of  the  '^charmed  theme," 
of  which,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  says,  "  in  the  ^  Book  of  the  Sentences ' 
it  does  not  occur  at  aW  (p.  95).  Peter  Lombard  and  the 
schoolmen  generally  are  what  Father  Newman  calls  '^safe 
objects ;  '*  anybody  may  throw  stones  at  them  for  they  have 
few  friends,  and  the  ^'  young  scribe,^^  whose  '^  smart  hits ''  are 
pleasant  to  himself  and  amusing  to  ignorant  readers,  cannot 
possibly  feel  that  the  schoolmen  had  half  his  genius  or  a  tithe 
of  his  learning.  Peter  Lombard  never  called  the  Sacraments 
"  Christian  anthropology,^^  and  we  hope  we  do  him  no  wrong 
if  we  express  our  belief  that  ho  had  not  the  wit  to  discover 
them  under  that  term  if  one  of  his  rationalistic  scholars  had 
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invented  it  in  his  day.  The  bishop,  however,  knew  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  discnss,  at  very 
considerable  length,  the  "  chaiTaed  theme,'^  which  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  says  he  never  referred  to  in  his  book.  This  is  the 
evil  result  of  taking  things  on  trust  from  men  who  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  If  Mr.  Ffoulkes  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  '^  Book  of  the  Sentences ''  himself,  particularly 
book  ii.  dist.  26  and  27,  he  would  have  written  otherwise  than 
he  has  done,  and  perhaps  suspected  the  blind  guide  who  led 
him  into  this  pit,  out  of  which  he  can  come  forth  only  with 
broken  bones. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  throughout  his  book  writes  like  a  man  external 
to  the  Church  :  he  discusses  her  history,  her  doctrine,  her  dis- 
cipUne,  as  if  he  had  neither  interest  in  her  welfare,  nor  parti 
in  her  troubles :  she  is  something  which  he  would  like  to 
teach,  govern,  or  reform.  His  affections  and  sympathies  seem 
to  be  elsewhere ;  '^  it  is  highly  satisfectory,^'  he  says,  ''  to  find 
my  own  views  shared  by  such  distingoished  men  as  the  Deans 
of  Westminster  and  S.  Paul's ''  (note,  p.  38).  And  yet  in  the 
sect  to  which  these  gentlemen  belong,  tibey  are  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  many,  as  men  more  or  less  given  to  doubts.  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  evil  and  malice  of 
heresy,  even  if  he  knows  what  heresy  is ;  for  he  tells  us : 
'^heresies  passing  from  East  to  West  seem  to  forget  their  theo- 
logical errors''  (p.  86).  Of  the  religious  establishment  of  this 
country  he  says  :  "  Its  breach  with  the  Holy  See  under  Henry 
VIII.  involved  no  difference  of  doctrine  at  all"  (p.  199).  We 
are  to  understand,  then,  it  seems,  that  a  rehgious  society  which 
tolerates  divorce,  blots  out  the  memory  of  the  Saints,  and  sets 
up  the  sovereign  instead  of  the  Pope  as  the  final  judge  of 
controversies,  does  not  differ  in  doctrine  fr^m  the  CathoUc 
Church.  He  is  consistent  with  himself,  for  he  seems  to  hold 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  a  question  of  mere  dis- 
cipline, not  at  all  of  doctrine ;  and  we  are  to  accept  his  obser- 
vation then,  that  the  Anglicans  who  refused  to  obey  the  Pope, 
when  Henry  VIII.  was  king,  did  not  hold  a  different  doctrine 
from  the  Roman  Church. 

He  gives  us  his  history  of  the  reformation,  and  among  other 
things  he  tells  us :  ^^  Luther  did  not  assail  any  one  of  the  theo- 
logical articles  of  the  Creed"  (p.  120).  We  hardly  know  how 
to  go  on.  Is  the  Creed  a  composite  of  theological  and  non- 
theological  articles?  Among  the  latter,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  no 
doubt  places  the  '^  Holy  Catholic  Church  "  and  '^  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins ; "  two  articles  assailed  by  Luther,  of  whom  our 
author  says,  that  his  ''principle  of  justification  by  faith  is 
founded  upon  Christ  completely  and  upon  Christ  alone.   It  is 
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faith  in  Christy  neither  more  nor  less^  and  no  other — noi  0V0m, 
iiot  even  in  CIu*ist  divested  of  His  mediatorial  offioOj— that  he 
(Lather)  represents  as  assuring  our  jostifioation  "  (p.  121). 

The  only  observation  we  allow  ourselves  to  make  here  is 
this :  Mr.  Ffoulkes  does  not  understand  even  dimly  what 
Luther  meant  by  justification  by  faith. 

According  to  him^  Luther  in  his  rebellion  ''  took  his  stand 
upon  the  first  of  objective  ordinances^  and  the  first  of  subjeo- 
tive  dispositions.^^  The  ordinance  was  Baptism,  the  disposition 
faith.     Now  let  us  hear  our  author; — ^the  italics  are  ours  :— 

Had  Luther  instead  of  rending  Christendom  withdrawn  ficoqji  it  [what  is 
the  difference  ?] ,  had  he  organized  a  gigantic  emigration,  and«  grieved  and  in- 
dignant at  the  corruptions  which  he  saw  around  him,  crossed  the  ocean,  BiUe 
in  hand,  with  20,000  followers,  men,  women,  and  children,  a  mixed  mnlti- 
tude,  and  settled  in  some  distant  and  unoccupied  continent — ^Australia  for 
instance — his  descendants  might  have  lived  on  in  perfect  good  &ith  there  till 
now,  not  only  without  ceasing  to  be  Christians,  but  without  devioHng  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy.  According  to  the  sappoaitioni 
they  would  have  had  no  priests,  and  therefore  no  sacraments  bat  one,  no 
authoritative  teaching,  no  obligatory  ceremonial  But  throng  the  instni- 
mentality  of  lay  baptism,  every  successive  generation  might  have  been  made 
Christian,  and  all  individuals  among  them  might  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  keeping  his  commandments,  as  far  as  could  be  collected  from 
the  Sacred  Text,  and  as  best  they  were  able  "  (p.  126). 

It  can  hardly  be  maintained  by  the  most  charitable  inter- 
preter of  doubtful  propositions^  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  understandB 
what  the  Church  is^  or  that  he  is  gifted  with  any  degree  of 
that  "  true  practical  instinct "  which  he  praises  in  another. 
He  seems  to  think  that  a  mixed  multitude,  running  away 
from  the  Sacraments  to  a  distant  country,  could  preserve  the 
Faith ;  that  it  would  continue  to  respect  Baptism,  and  teach 
doctrines  correctly  for  three  hundred  years ;  that  in  spite  of  its 
being  itself  a  revolt  and  a  sedition  from  its  origin,  it  oonld 
preserve  its  own  unity;  that  its  ignorant  members  would 
refuse  to  be  misled  by  fanatics,  and  its  learned  men  keep 
the  law  which  Luther  gave  them  out  ^'  of  the  inner  sense  of 
baptized  Christians.^^  Now,  this  mixed  multitude  would  have 
gone  out  self-condemned,  with  the  mark  of  heresy  on  its  fore- 
head ;  for  it  would  have  gone  out  of  the  Church  to  a  country 
beyond  her  reach,  having  no  priests,  and  rejecting  six  out  oiF 
the  seven  Sacraments.  But  Mr.  Ffoulkes  thinks  that  not- 
withstanding the  original  sin  of  heresy,  with  which  it  started, 
it  would  develop  itseUT  into  a  most  pious  community,  ^'  keeping 
the  commandments  as  far  as  could  be  collected  jBrom  the  aaiofed 
text  '^ — but  that  is  not  the  whole  law, — and  yet  obstinafcely 
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refbamg  to  be  iaved  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  which  our 
Lord  had  ordained  for  the  ialyation  of  men. 

Our  author^  if  we  understand  him  oorrectly^  thinks  that  in 
the  times  immediately  before  Luther  revolted,  people  in  general 
were  extremely  ignorant  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  particular 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  forgiyeness  of  sins. 
Luther  ''  raised  the  critical  question,  '  How  am  I — ^the  living, 
intelligent,  responsible,  indivisible  agent — justified  ?  How  do 
I  participate  personally  in  the  redemption  that  has  been 
wrought  for  men  ? ' ''  (p.  96).  Of  course  we  do  not  suppose' 
that  our  author  imagines  Luther  to  have  asked  this  question 
in  these  words,  for  the  phraseology  is  borrowed  from  a  later 
age.  Luther  may  have  been  ignorant  himself — at  any  rate 
iTadmirers  hay/said  tiiat  he  n^er  saw  the  Sacred  Scriptares 
till  he  was  twenty  years  old, — ^but  we  very  much  doubt  his 
having  put  that^iestion  to  himBelf  m%  shape,  at  any 
time.  Moreover,  we  are  confident  that  the  ouestion  if  put, 
of  course  in  intelligible  words,  would  have  been  answered 
correctly  by  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  where  Luther 
was  bom.  People  knew  what  Baptism  meant,  what  Penance 
was,  and  what  dispositions  were  required  for  making  their 
communion  at  Easter :  if  they  did  not,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  nnwiUingness  to  obseiVe  the  pi^cept  of  commnnioating 
at  Easter,  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  considers  one  of  the  scandals 
peculiar  to  the  middle  ages  ? 

Still  more,  these  men  are  supposed  to  go  away,  under  the 
guidance  of  Luther,  '^ indignant  at  the  corruptions''  of  the 
Church ;  voluntarily  banishing  themselves  out  of  the  fold  of 
Christ,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  hold  the  heresies  of  their 
leader.  The  doctrines  they  hold  are  anathematized  in  repeated 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  yet  Mr.  Ffoulkes  says  that 
they  might  have  held  them/'  without  deviatingin  the  sUghtest 
degree  from  the  most  rigid  orthodos^.''  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  this  ?  Does  the  writer  of  this  extravagance 
deny  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Tridentine  teaching  ? 

He  goes  on  to  say,  considering  Luther  as  a  sort  of  prophet 
who  appeared  for  the  reUef  of  a  people  lost  in  ignorance ; — ^the 
italics  are  ours : — 

His  appeal  was  to  the  masses  what  the  application  of  a  lighted  match  is 
to  the  innumerable  dark  grains  coUectively  called  gunpowder,  [that  is 
usually  the  utter  destruction  of  those  grains,  and  so  &r  we  fear  the  simile 
is  too  true,  but  it  is  gravely  added,]  millions  of  subjectiyities  flashed  into 
self-consciousness  simultaneously.  Every  serf  was  rerrUnded  that  hs  was  a 
mem — popes  and  emperors  that  they  were  no  more  than  men.  Individuab 
felt  themselYes  addressed,  not  as  members  of  a  society,  hd  as  possessors 
cf  a  conmenM,     S?eiy  soul  was  pre-oocopied  with  the  account  that  it 
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would  have  one  day  to  give,  naked  and  disembodied,  before  God.  Sreiy 
living  '^  I,"  man,  woman,  and  child  thicughont  Europe,  was  set  thinking 
about  ^'myself,'*  with  a  vehemence  unknown  before,  and  as  obstinately 
bent  on  telling  "  my  own "  experiences  (pp.  96,  97). 

If  this  bo  merely  fine  writing,  it  needs  no  further  considera- 
tion from  anybody ;  but  if  it  be  meant  as  a  true  account  of 
Luthor^s  process  and  its  result,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of 
men  when  that  apostate  troubled  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Ffoulkes  did  not  tell  us  where  the  proof  of 
his  assertions  may  be  had.  ''Millions  of  subjectivities" 
did  not  attain  to  '^  self-consciousness "  for  the  first  time 
when  Luther  told  them  they  need  neither  fast  nor  prajj  but 
only  believe  their  salvation  was  safe.  It  vras  this  ''self- 
consciousness  ^^  that  made  them  accept  the  fatal  teaching,  and 
travel  headlong  by  the  road  which  they  had  hitherto  known 
to  be  the  wrong  one.  As  for  the  "  serfs/'  who  were  then 
reminded  of  their  manhood,  we  do  not  know  where  they  could 
have  been  found ;  all  that  is  known  of  the  mediaeval  serfs  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  they  required  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  They  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  men,  and  now  and  then,  by  seditions  and  conspiracies, 
"  reminded'^  others  most  unpleasantly  of  their  manliness  and 
strength.  Why  !  the  serfs  were  baptized,  married,  and  buried 
as  Christians,  as  they  were  ;  they  had  their  rights  and  certain 
exemptions  also,  which  even  their  masters  would  have  been 
occasionally  glad  of.  They  never  needed  this  reminding,  and 
we  never  heard  of  Popes  and  emperoi'S  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
forgot  that  they  were  men. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes  writes  '^  impartially ''  as  he  thinks :  he  stands, 
in  imagination,  on  a  lofty  tower,  speculating  therefrom,  and 
judging  the  Church  his  mother.  He  may  not  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  claims  she  has  upon  him,  but  his  sympathies 
and  afiections  are  with  the  outcast  and  the  alien,  with  the  secret 
conspirator  or  the  open  defamer  of  her  good  name.  He  praises 
heretics  and  excuses  them;  he  finds  something  to  say  for  every 
man  who  opened  his  mouth  against  the  Church,  but  for  the 
Catholic  theologian  what  has  he  to  say  ?  Rather  than  miss  his 
aim,  he  misinterprets  or  misunderstands  notorious  facts ;  the 
word  of  a  man  like  Arthur  Wilson  is  enough  with  him  to 
support  the  charge  of  uncharitable  rancour  against  a  priest 
who  had  sufiered  for  the  faith  bonds  and  imprisonments.* 


*  P.  232.—"  *  The  little  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  could  not  endure,'" 
says  Arthur  WHson  of  Father  Weston.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  seems  to  consider  the 
testimony  of  Wilson  quite  enough  to  maintain  a  charge  of  tmcharitablenen 
against  F.  Weston.    If  it  be  so,  we  are  sony  for  him.    He  writes  at  if 
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We  have  not  touched  on  that  part  of  the  book  which  relates 
to  the  Greek  schism^  or  the  project  of  a  future  reunion,  be- 
cause we  think  we  may  have  occasion  to  return  to  that  subject^ 
when  all  the  three  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  volumes  shall  have 
appeared^  and  examine  once  more  the  singular  principles 
which  are  now  put  forth  as  something  better  than  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  the  Church. 


Aet.  VII.— MARY  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 

Mwy  in  the  Gospels  ;  or,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  By  Bev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  DJ). 
London  :  Bums  &  Gates. 

PROTESTANTS  in  ^eneral^  we  think,  are  far  more  preju- 
diced against  Catholicism  by  negative  than  by  positive 
arguments  from  Scripture ;  more  by  the  silence  than  by  the 
language  J  of  the  Written  Word.  ^'  If  there  were  a  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass/'  they  ask,  "  if  there  were  a  Purgatory,  if  there 
were  an  obligation  of  Sacramental  Confession,  —  how  is  it 
imaginable  that  S.  Paul,  e.g.,  who  enters  with  such  detail  into 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  should  be  so  silent  on  these 
great  matters?^'  It  is  therefore  a  cause  to  us  of  much  regret,  that 
our  ordinary  controversialists  pay  so  little  comparative  attention 
to  these  negative  arguments ;  and  we  hail  with  all  the  greater 
pleasure  Dr.  Northcote's  most  interesting  volume,  because  it  is 
precisely  to  this  negative  argument  that  he  has  mainly  addressed 
himself.  At  startmg,  too,  he  displays  one  first-rate  contro- 
versial quality :  for  no  one  can  state  with  more  ample  and 
conscientious  candour  the  objection  to  be  met. 

It  is  said,  then,  that  whereas  other  children  of  Adam  are  noticed  by  our 
Divine  Itedeemer  in  a  way  which  has  secured  for  them  an  everlasting  renown, 
one  alone  stands  buried  in  the  darkest  and  almost  impenetrable  shade,  and 
that  one  is  Mary,  His  Mother.  Of  St.  John  the' Baptist,  Jesus  says  that  he 
is  something  more  than  a  prophet,  and  that  there  has  not  arisen  a  greater 
among  those  that  are  bom  of  women ;  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,  He  says 
that  he  is  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  He  will  build  His  Church ;  of  the 
Chanansean  woman,  that  her  faith  is  great ;  of  the  centurion,  that  He  has 


Arthur  Wilson  were  a  well-known  personage  of  acknowledged  honesty,  whom 
all  men  might  trost.  Now  Arthur  Wilson  was  a  shamdess  ruffian,  if  his 
own  aocoimt  of  himself  be  true,  and  if  it  be  Dedse,  a  shameless  liar. 
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not  found  Buch  fisdth,  not  even  in  Israel ;  of  Mary,  the  liBter  of  Martha^  that 
she  has  chosen  the  better  part ;  of  Magdalen,  the  woman  that  was  a  Bnneri 
that,  wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached  (that  is  to  say,  throa|^oat  the  whole 
world),  there  what  she  had  done  for  Him  should  be  told  as  a  memoiial  of 
her :  these  all  receive  testimony  of  praise  &om  the  lips  of  our  Divina 
Redeemer ;  but  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  His  own  Mother,  her  whom  all  genera- 
tions were  to  call  blessed,  He  neither  praises  the  faith  nor  the  devotion ;  Ha 
neither  proclaims  her  dignity  nor  promises  her  everlasting  rewards ;  He  is 
wholly  silent  concerning  her.  No,  not  whoUy  silent :  she  speaks  to  Him 
once  on  a  very  public  occasion,  and  He  answers,  *^  Woman,  what  is  to  Me 
and  to  thee  ?  '^  or,  as  some  of  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it, ''  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? ''  She  desires  to  speak  with  Him  again  on  an- 
other occasion,  and  he  usee  words  which  seem  almost  to  disown  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  '^  Who  is  my  Mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?"  And 
yet  once  more,  when  a  woman  lifted  up  her  voice  from  among  the  mnltitade 
to  proclaim  her  praises,  saying,  '^  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bate  Thee,  and 
the  paps  which  gave  Thee  suck,"  Jesus  noticed  it  only  to  torn  aside  the 
praise  from  His  Mother,  and  to  extend  the  privilege  by  mftViTig  it  common 
to  ail  the  disciples,  saying,  '^  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word 
of  God  and  keep  it.**  (Pp.  3-5.) 

In  meeting  this  plausible  objection^  our  anthor  by  no  means 
falls  into  the  fault  which  besets  so  many  controYeraialists ;  the 
fault  of  understating  Cathohc  doctrine  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  defend  it.  On  the  contrary — while  he  takes  most  laudable 
care  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  and  to  make  Protestants 
understand  the  real  character  and  bearing  of  Marian  devotioDj 
— ^he  does  not  shrink  from  any  tenet  which  has  been  put  forth 
by  approved  writers.  He  adopts  (p.  60)  S.  Alphonsus^i  golden 
rule  that  ''  no  honour,  no  privilege  (provided  only  that  it  be 
possible  and  lawful  in  a  creature),  can  be  thought  tetravagant 
and  out  of  place  in  one  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  have  a  Son 
common  to  herself  and  the  Eternal  Father.^'  He  dwells 
earnestly  (p.  340  and  elsewhere)  on  the  extremelv  prominent 
place  which  she  holds  in  the  Catholic's  whole  interior  life; 
and  throws  back,  indeed,  a  most  forcible  retort  on  Dr.  Posey. 
What  are  the  sources  to  which  that  most  prejudioed  writer  has 
recourse,  when  he  would  brand  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohuich 
with  a  charge  of  quasi-idolatry  ?  ^^  The  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  extravagances  of  theological  writers.''  Well- 
asks  Dr.  Northcote  in  eflfect  (p.  341) — ^what  two  classes  of  men 
can  stand  more  widely  apart  than  these?  If  both  develop 
Catholic  doctrine  into  so  intense  and  pervasive  a  system  of 
Marian  devotion,  does  not  this  very  fact  imply  that  such  de- 
velopment is  legitimate  ? 

As  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  direct  theme  of  Dr.  Nortk- 
cote's  work,  we  will  quote  one  passage,  which  botii  in  il 
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expressei^  a  truth  of  fhndamental  importance^  and  exhibits  also 
singular  power  and  felioitjr  of  language. 

In  these  modem  days  (says  our  author)  all  the  old  heresies  which  once 
succeeded  one  another  with  rapidity  yet  distinctness,  are  mixed  in  the  minds 
of  m^n  pellrmMy  and  held  (as  it  were)  in  solution  in  the  worlds  atmosphere  ; 
so  that  it  is  true  to  say  of  a  great  number  of  Christians  that  to  them  our 
Divine  Lord  is  a  being  of  the  imagination,  which  they  pcunt  to  themselves, 
and,  if  forced,  would  put  into  words  to  others,  rather  by  means  of  negations 
than  by  positive  assertion.  Instead  of  holding  distinctly  and  positively,  and 
with  the  firm  assurance  of  Divine  faith,  that  He  is  both  God  and  man,  and 
both  in  ail  perfection,  they  think  of  Him  as  God  only  when  they  find  it  in- 
convenient or  difficult  to  think  of  Him  as  man,  and  they  think  of  Him  as  man 
only  when  the  sufferings  and  indignities  inflicted  upon  Him  make  them  wish 
to  forget  that  he  is  God  ;  thus  destroying  Hwif  as  it  were,  by  means  of  His 
dovhle  nature,  and  holding  Him  in  suspense  between  the  two.  They  never 
think  of  His  actions,  of  His  whole  life,  of  eveiything  He  did  and  suffered, 
as  having  been  done  and  suffered  by  one  Person,  who  was  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  both  God  and  man;  but  they  divide  and  multiply  Him, 
thinking  of  Him  as  two  Persons,  and  attributing  one  class  of  His  actions 
exclusively  to  His  Humanity  and  the  other  to  His  Divinity.  (Pp.  51-2.) 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  true  doctrine  on  the  Incarnation^ 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  ordinary  Protestant  objections  to 
Marian  devotion ;  nor  is  there  any  other  way  half  so  eflfectual 
for  preserving  securely  that  great  foundation  of  the  Faith,  as 
an  unremitting  union  in  one^s  thoughts  of  those  two  great 
Names,  Jesus  and  Mary.  By  worshipping  Mary  as  His 
Mother  one  can  never  forget  that  He  is  Man ;  by  constantly 
approaching  Him  through  her  mediation,  one  can  never  forget 
that  He  is  God. 

Dr.  Northcote^s  subject,  be  it  observed,  is  not  "  Mary  in  the 
Acts,^^  or,  "  Mary  in  the  Epistles,^'  but  "  Mary  in  the  Gospels;^' 
to  which  should  be  added,  though  his  title  does  not  express  it, 
"  Mary  in  Prophecy.^^  We  will  confine  our  own  remarks  then 
within  the  same  limits.  We  have  already  treated  the  subject 
in  October  last ;  and  Dr.  Northcote  refers  very  kindly  to  our 
labours  2  though  his  own  volume  was  completed  long  before 
our  article  appeared.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  join  forces 
with  Dr.  Northcote ;  to  enlarge  the  view  we  placed  before  our 
readers  in  October,  by  help  of  the  many  most  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  our  author  suppUes.  Nor  shall  we  scruple 
occasionally  to  repeat  the  very  words  which  we  before  used  j 
because  it  would  be  the  absurdest  waste  of  time,  to  take  trouble 
in  finding  some  new  expression  for  a  thought  which  has  been 
already  put  forth.  Protestants  consider  that  the  general  spirit 
of  the  Gospels  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  Roman  Catnolic 
view  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  maintain  in  reply,  that  a  con- 
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elusion  of  Euclid  is  hardly  more  rigorously  demonstirable^  than 
is  the  direct  contradictory  of  this  Protestant  allegation.  Tho 
one  implication  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  most  confidently 
maintain,  is  that  her  position  is  immeasurably  exalted  aboye — 
nay  is  essentially  different  in  kind  from — ^that  of  any  other 
among  her  Son^s  redeemed. 

Before  entering  on  the  Gospels,  we  follow  our  author  in 
pointing  to  prophecy.  How  was  the  very  first  announcement 
of  future  redemption  put  forth  on  that  momentous  occasion, 
when  the  penalties  incurred  by  man  were  judically  pronounced  ? 
As  Dr.  Northcote  truly  observes  (p.  35),  the  question  between 
"  Ipse  "  and  ^^  Ipsa  "  is  to  our  present  purpose  quite  irrelevant. 
Let  us  accept,  with  Protestants,  the  former,  which  in  truth  is 
the  more  probable  reading ;  and  let  us  see  the  extraordinary 
significance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  OToat  Frotevangel 
points  to  Mary.  We  entered  on  this  in  October  (pp.  478- 
480) ;  and  may  thua  sum  up  what  we  there  drew  out.  Two 
parties  are  mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  between  whom  God 
will  place  irreconcileable  "  enmities.''  These  are  the  re- 
spective parties  of  evil  and  good ;  those  who  fight  under  the 
respective  banners  of  the  devil  and  of  Gt)d.  THie  one  parbr. 
receiving  its  name  in  ike  prophecy  &om  Satan,  inolaL  ili 
evil  angels  and  evil  men.  The  other  party,  receiving  its  name 
in  the  2>rop1iecy  from'Ma/nfj  includes  firstly  tlie  Inccmidte  Oed; 
and  secondly  all  good  angels  and  good  men.  The  prophecy 
points  to  Mary,  as  to  the  one  predicted  enemy  of  Sataoi ;  to 
Christ  and  good  Christians  as  jointly  constituting  her  seed ;  to 
Christ  and  good  Christians  as  agreeing  in  this,  that  He  and 
they  are  alike  born  of  God  and  of  Mary.  It  bears  thinking 
of  again  and  again,  that  God's  first  promise  of  a  Bedeemer 
was  not  made  (so  to  speak)  directly  and  categorically;  but  was 
embedded  in  His  promise  of  a  Co-Bedemptress.  No  extent 
of  Marian  doctrine  and  devotion  which  good  Catholics  have 
ever  imagined,  can  go  beyond  the  obvious  and  unforced  scope 
of  this  amazing  prediction. 

The  same  feature — ^though  undoubtedly  with  much  less 
prominence — ^is  visible  in  subsequent  prophecy. 

In  all  that  the  prophets  announced,  in  all  that  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
principal  figures  of  the  old  law  foreshadowed  about  the  coming  Messias,  ^  the 
woman  ^  had  her  place  ;  they  could  not  be  separated,  the  woman  and  her 
seed,  tho  Mother  and  the  Son.  At  one  time  it  is  Isaias  who  prophesies 
(vii.  14),  *'  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceiye  and  bear  a  son  ; ''  or  again  (xL  1), 
'^  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  flower  shall 
rise  up  out  of  his  root ; "  where  the  prophet's  words  immediately  call  to  our 
minds  that  rod  of  Aaron,  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  which  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  and  not  in  obedience  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  coltiva- 
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tion,  budded  and  bloomed  blossoms  or  flowers,  and  bore  fruit,*  thereby 
presenting  us  with  a  lively  image  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the 
virginal  womb  of  Mary.  She  is  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  rod  out  of  the  root 
of  Jesse  (the  family  of  David),  and  Jesus  is  its  flower  ;  a  flower  springing 
up  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  do,  without  the  care  and  culture  of  man.  At 
another  time  it  is  the  prophet  Micheas  (who  seems  to  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  Isaias  as  the  evangelist  St.  Mark  does  to  St.  Mattiiew,  each 
being  apparently  the  abbreviator  of  the  writer  who  had  preceded  lum),  fore- 
telling the  future  greatness  of  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  as  the  birth- 
place of  our  Lord  ;  and  here  again  (v.  2)  special  mention  is  made  of  her  that 
should  bear  Him.  The  prophet  first  speaks  of  His  divine  generation  as  the 
Son  of  Grod,  saying,  that  *'  His  going  forth  is  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
days  of  eternity  ;"  and  then  he  mentions  also  His  human  generation. 
His  birth,  of  l^e  Blessed  Virgin,  in  time,  "  the  time  wherein  she  that 
travaileth  shall  bring  forth."  Elsewhere  we  find  Jeremias  (xxxi.  22) 
declaring  that  **  the  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  upon  the  earthy  a  woman 
shall  compass  a  man."  (Pp.  36-8.) 

And  Dr.  Northcote  proceeds  to  enlarge  with  great  force 
and  beauty^  on  the  various  symbols  and  types  by  which  Mary 
was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament.  Then  consider  further 
(what,  if  not  strictly  prophecy,  at  least  closely  resembles  it 
as  being  so  impressive  a  symbolical  representation),  the  view 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  given  by  S.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xii.  1-6) :  "  A  woman  clothed  ydth  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet.''  What  words  can  be  more  significant,  as 
expressing  a  place  at  the  very  summit  of  creation  ?  And  in 
this  vision  again,  as  in  the  Protevangel,  Satan  contends 
directly  against  her,  and  but  indirectly  against  her  Son. 
Before  entering  then  on  the  Gospels,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
therein  truly  marvellous  things  concerning  this  superexalted 
personage. 

The  first  fact  in  them,  and  one  which  strikes  you  at  the 
very  outset,  is  the  circumstance  of  Christ  having  a  human 
mother  at  all.  This  is  far  more  remarkable  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinking,  because  familiarity  has  blinded  us  to 
its  extraordinary  significance.  There  would  have  been  no 
greater  miracle  than  was  in  fact  wrought— indeed  it  would 
have  been  far  less  miraculous — ^had  He  appeared  at  once  on 
earth,  e.  g.,  as  an  infant,  and  had  some  pious  woman  been 
commissioned  by  God  to  foster  Him  in  His  earliest  years. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  two  facts  became  known  to  us  suc- 
cessively. Firstly,  we  hear  that  God  has  become  incarnate 
for  our  sake ;  and  when  we  have  had  time  to  ponder  duly  on 
this,  we  learn  the  further  fact  that  He  has  been  borne  for 
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nine  months  in  the  womb  of  a  Virgin  Mother.  Ofur  immediate 
inference  wonld  assuredly  be^  that  this  Mother  is  associated 
with  Him  in  His  redeeming  office  b^  some  most  dose  and 
mysterious  union.  How  forcibly  is  this  stated  by  Dr.  North- 
cote  1  And  yet  his  words  do  not  exceed  by  one  tittle  the 
simple  lesson  legitimately  deducible  &om  facts. 

Her  maternity  of  Jesus  was  not  a  mere  event  in  hei  life, — a  quality  tbat 
belonged  to  her, — it  was  her  wkoU  history,  and  the  very  cause  of  her  beieigJ 
She  was  created  for  this  special  purpose  and  no  other.  She  %e  (he  MaAer  qf 
Gody  jfust  as  men  are  meny  and  angels  are  angels.  This  is  the  whole  aoooont 
of  her  being,  the  definition  of  her  essence,  so  that  the  stands  ahnefformiing 
as  it  were  a  class  by  hersdf  in  the  hitrardvy  of  created  beingSf  dutiindfrom 
every  other,  and  by  this  special  relation,  above  every  other,  beottoae  bTOii||)it  M 
much  nearer  to  God  than  any  other.   (P.  61.) 

But  Jesus  Christ  was  not  content  (if  we  may  so  speak)  with 
being  bom  of  her — ^with  deriving  firom  her  His  Human  Nature.. 
As  Dr.  Northcote  points  out^  He  spent  ten-eleyenths  of  His 
earthly  life — ^thirty  years  out  of  tlm%-three— ^in  most  humble 
obedience  to  her. 

Stupendous  thought !  Wonderful  &ct  I  Has  it  no  meaning  ?  Had  it  no 
consequences  ?  Is  it  possible  that  men  who  profess  a  meet  rellgioas  reve- 
rence for  ereiy  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  can  be  altogether  in- 
different to  a  word,  an  act  of  His,  which  laskd  nearly  aU  His  Ufe  fkrouffi^  f 
that  men  who  find  in  those  questions — "  How  is  it  that  you  sought  me  f " 
'^  Did  you  not  know  ?  ^ — convincing  arguments  in  disparagement  of  her  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  panegyric  of  thirtiy 
years'  silent  obedience  to  the  same  "  Blessed  Woman  ^  ?  Compare  with  thk 
mode  of  handling  (rod's  word  the  comment  which  St  Bernard  *  makes  upon 
the  history  we  have  been  considering.  '^  ^  He  is  subject  to  them,' — ^Who  is 
subject  ?  and  to  whom  ?  God  to  man.  God,  to  Whom  the  Angels  themaelyet 
are  subject,  Whom  Principalities  and  Powers  obey,  GUkL  is  subject  to  Muy, 
and  not  to  Mary  only,  but  to  Joseph  also  for  Mary's  sake.  Admire  which 
you  will,  and  say  which  is  the  more  admirable  of  the  two,  the  graciooa  con- 
descension of  the  Son,  or  the  excelling  dignity  of  the  Mother.  Both  axe 
stupendous,  miraculous.  Crod  obeying  a  woman — ^humility  without  example. 
A  woman  commanding  €rod — exaltation  without  paralleL^t  (Pp.  177-8.) 
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t  In  our  number  for  last  July  (pp.  185-6)  we  considered  theologically,  to 
the  best  of  our  power,  this  truly  amazing  fact  of  God's  longKxmtinued  obe- 
dience to  His  creature.  We  cannot  quite  go  along  wiUi  Dr.  NorUicoto  in 
two  sentences  referring  to  this  subject.  He  speaks  in  page  165  of  her  ^  allow- 
ing the  Holy  Child  a  certain  liberty  and  independence  of  action  at  one  tiihe. 
and  interfering  with  it  at  another  ;  met  cu  any  prudent  and  reiUgums-fnindei 
parent  might  Tiave  done  under  similar  circumstances^*  And  Dr.  Northcote 
adds,  in  page  179,  that  on  one  occasion  '^she  cdled  Him  pablidy  to  aooomift'' 
for  what  He  had  done  ;  eliciting  from  Him  in  reply  ^^  a  hrief  explanalaon  of 
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Saoh  is  the  extraordinary  the  almost  bewildering  greatness  of 
Mary^s  prerogative.  During  far  the  greater  portion  of  God's 
Homan  Life  upon  earthy  she  exercised  oyer  E^m  the  authority 
of  a  mother.  Then  consider  further  what  followed  from 
this;  her  unspeakable  familiarity  of  thought  and  communion 
with  Him. 

Who  shall  say  what  mutual  conyerse  passed  between  the  soul  of  the  Son 
and  the  soul  of  the  Mother  during  those  years  of  retirement  and  solitude  ? 
Who  shall  count  the  profusion  of  lights  and  graces  she  received  ?  ot  measure 
the  height  of  sanctity  to  which  a  soul,  so  faithful  in  its  correspondence  to 
grace  and  so  admirable  in  its  purity  and  diligence,  must  needs  have  arrived 
aftw  so  long  and  intimate  a  converse  with  the  veiy  source  and  fountain  of 
grace  Himself? 

She,  whose  blessed  privilege  it  was  during  so  many  years  to  unite  the 
active  and  contemplative  service  of  God  in  their  very  highest  perfection ; 
tending,  nursing,  and  feeding  Jesus  as  an  infSmt,  and  ministering  to  all  Eia 
temporal  wants  as  He  grew  up,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  ^  sat  at  His 
l^t,"  watching  His  evety  word  and  work,  ^'  keeping  and  pondering  them  all 
in  her  heart"  (Pp.  176-7.) 

But  why,  ask  Protestants,  has  no  record  been  preserved  of 
their  mutual  converse  during  this  period  ?  Surely  it  is  Pro- 
testants who  will  find  difficulty  in  answering  this  question ;  for 
Ho  Catholic  could  have  anticipated  such  a  record.  If  Mary 
were  but  an  ordinary  Christian,  our  Lord's  instructions  to 
het  must  have  been  as  suitable  for  preservation,  as  His 
instructions  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  S.  Martha,  to  S. 
Mary  Magdalene.  But  if  she  belonged  to  a  sphere  immeasur- 
ably higher, — to  a  sphere  absolutely  and  entirely  removed 
above  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  men — ^the  thought  of 
recording  for  future  ages  her  colloquies  with  Jesus  would  be 
simply  wild  and  extravagant.  As  well  might  you  think  of  un- 
folding to  mortal  men  the  mutual  conversation  of  Angels  in 
heaven. 

During  thirty  years  then,  out  of  His  thirty-three  on  earth, 
Mary  and  Joseph  were  His  sole  intimates ;  His  Bole  disciples. 
Nor  did  He  in  the  latter  period  practise  towards  any  other 
human  being  what  approached  ever  so  distantly  to  the  close- 
ness and  unreservedness  of  His  earlier  intercourse  with  Mary. 
The  Apostles  were  taught  by  Him  collectively  and  as  it  were 
formally ;  with  none  is  He  represented  as  cultivating  in  any 

His  conduct."  We  do  not  see  how  to  harmonize  these  statements  with  the 
undoubted  fact  that  she  well  knew  Him,  not  only  to  be  €k>d,  but  ako,  in 
Hini  Human  Nature,  to  have  been  filled  wi^  wisdom  from  the  very  moment 
when  His  soul  was  fiirst  created. 
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degree  that  uninterrupted  domestic  intimacy^  whidi  charac- 
terized His  relations  with  His  mother  and  His  foster-fisither. 

Of  course  however^  when  His  public  ministry  began^  His 
familiarity  yrith  Mary  was  for  a  time  broken  off;  and  on  this 
inevitable  fact  Protestants  have  most  strangely  built  an 
objection.  But  a  mementos  consideration  will  i^ow^  that  this 
circumstance  tells  directly  and  most  forcibly  in  favour  of 
Catholics;  that  on  Catholic  principles  it  was  a  necessity, 
whereas  no  Protestant  can  give  any  explanation  of  it  whatever. 
If^  as  Protestants  suppose^  Mary  was  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
Christians^  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why  her  name  should 
not  be  united  with  that  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  Susanna, 
and  other  holy  women,  who  went  about  *^  ministering  to  Him 
of  their  substance ;  '^  no  reason  in  fact  can  be  imagmed  why 
she  should  not  have  taken  a  position  among  His  disciples. 
But  if,  as  Catholics  beheve,  she  was  at  that  time  immeasurably 
more  versed  in  heavenly  mysteries  than  the  Apostles  became 
at  the  very  end  of  their  lives, — ^then  what  place  could  she  have 
occupied  in  her  Son's  company  ?  Not  the  place  of  learner ; 
for  no  lesson  could  by  possibiUty  be  given  in  common  to  her 
and  to  them.  Was  she  to  accompany  Him,  then,  as  His 
co-teacher  ?  To  state  such  a  supposition  is  to  refute  it.  In 
a  word,  the  Protestant  hypothesis  totally  breaks  down  at 
the  first  attempt  to  confront  it  with  facts ;  whereas,  on  the 
Catholic  view,  everything  proceeds  straightforwardly  and  in- 
telligibly. He  devoted  His  first  thirty  years  to  her  instmc- 
tion,  and  inclusively  to  Joseph's ;  His  last  three  to  the 
instruction  of  others.  And  He  went  forth  to  that  work  Alone, 
unsolaced  by  her  company,  to  show  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  especially  His  priests,  must  be  ready  to  forsake 
all  domestic  ties  however  holy,  where  His  service  is  in  ques- 
tion.    (See  Dr.  Northcote,  p.  216.) 

His  three  years  of  Public  Life  were  succeeded  by  His  Day 
of  Suffering.  The  two  awful  events  which  began  and  ended 
this  day  were  respectively  His  Agony  and  His  Crucifixion. 
The  former  was  in  its  very  nature  a  solitary  endurance  of 
anguish  unspeakable.  The  proximity  of  three  sleeping 
Apostles  was  only  an  additional  source  of  suffering;  but  the 
presence  of  one  whose  heart  beat  in  fullest  and  most  un- 
wearying sympathy  with  His  Own  would  have  been  out  of 
harmony  with  the  whole  scene.  At  His  Crucifixion  on  the 
other  hand  she  was  present,  in  the  very  foreground ;  she  was 
present  where  she  would  most  keenly  taste  that  suffering  which 
became  her  as  Co-Kedemptress,  and  could  drink  the  bitter  cup 
to  its  very  dregs,     She  was  ther^  in  company  with  the  holy 
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women ;  but  not  like  them  (Luke  xxiii.  27)  did  she  give  way 
to  wailing  and  lamentation. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  every  sign  of  natural  weak- 
iveu  and  of  woe ;  no  fainting  or  sobbing,  no  outcry,  no  wild  gesture  of  uncon- 
trollable grief;  she  stands  motionless  as  a  statue,  not  surely  a  statue  of 
indifference,  nor  yet  of  stupor  and  amazement,  but  simply  a  statue  of  tran- 
quillity :  a  witness  of  ail  that  happens,  a  feUow-victvm,  in  some  sort  toith  the 
suffereTf  herself  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  God's  Holy  Will  in  all  things,  even 
at  this  most  trying  moment  of  her  life.  ^*  She  stood  by  the  Cross  of  her  Son.*' 
Amid  that  troubled  scene  of  pain  and  sorrow,  blood  and  tears ;  amid  the 
blasphemies  of  the  executioners,  the  insults  of  the  people,  the  consternation 
of  the  disciples,  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  pious  women,  the  last 
words  and  the  loud  cry  of  the  Divine  Victim  Himself,  the  commotion  and 
darkness  of  entire  nature,  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother  Mary,  with  a  strength 
beyond  her  sex,  beyond  thai  of  ordinary  humanity^  stood  calm  and  silent. 
(Pp.  238-9.) 

From  His  Death  we  proceed  to  His  Resurrection.  Catholics 
hold  with  absolute  confidence  that  Mary  saw  Him  Risen, 
before  any.  other  human  being  enjoyed  that  privilege;  and 
Protestants  very  naturally  lay  great  stress  on  the  total  silence 
of  Scripture  <5onceming  this  circumstance.  But  even  before 
we  look  into  the  matter  with  full  care  and  attention,  it  is 
obvious  on  the  very  surface  that  this  argument,  if  it  proved 
anything,  would  prove  too  much.  Had  the  inspired  writers 
indeed  mentioned  an  appearance  to  His  Mother,  but  placed 
such  appearance  at  a  later  date, — Catholics  would  be  involved 
in  some  perplexity.  But  as  the  thing  stands,  if  the  silence  of 
Scripture  shows  that  He  did  not  appear  to  her  first,  it  equally 
shows  that  He  did  not  appear  to  Her  at  all.*  Now,  consider- 
ing that  she  was  so  prominently  present  at  His  Death,  and 
considering  that  she  was  also  with  the  Apostles  during  the 


*  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  S.  Mark  expressly  denies  the  Catholic 
view,  by  saying  (xvL  9)  "  apparuit  j^rirTi^  Marise  Magdalenae."  But  the  context 
at  once  explains  this.  The  word  is  not  " prima"  "  vpiory  "  ;  but  "  Tpwrov  "  ; 
and  S.  Mark  at  once  adds  that  she  announced  it  to  "those  who  had 
been  with  Him."  His  obvious  meaning  then  is,  that  our  Blessed  Lord  (con- 
trariwise perhaps  to  what  might  have  been  expected)  appeared  to  S.  Mary 
Magdalene  before  He  appeared  to  the  Apostles  themselves  ;  that  through  her 
they  first  heard  of  His  Resurrection.  We  may  thus  paraphrase  the  sacred 
words  :  "  Jesus,  wishing  to  make  known  His  Resurrection  to  the  disciples, 
appeared  first,  with  that  end  in  view,  to  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  she  told 
thern,^  Moreover,  if  we  look  at  S.  John's  detailed  account  of  this  interview 
with  S.  Mary  Magdalene  (xx.  1 — 17),  we  find  that  it  took  place  some  con- 
siderable time  after  His  Resurrection.  Where  had  He  been  in  the  intermediate 
period  ?    See  the  remarks  made  presently  in  the  text. 
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ten  days  after  His  Aaceiudoii^ — the  most  extrame  Probettaat 
will  shrink  &om  alleging  that  she  nerer  saw  Him  on  earth 
after  His  burial ;  that  she  was  permitted  no  such  consolation 
for  her  exceeding  grief.  It  is  most  certain  therefbre^  most 
manifest^  that  the  silence  of  Scriptnre  gives  here  no  strengUi 
whatever  to  a  Protestant^s  position. 

But  if  we  study  carefully  the  later  chapters  of  the  Gospel 
narrative^  we  shall  be  led  perhaps  to  a  conclusion^  which 
bears  importantly  on  the  matter  before  us.  Dr.  Northcote 
holds  an  opinion^  which  F.  Newman  advocated  in  one  of  hia 
Anglican  sermons,  and  for  which  he  cited  (if  we  rightly 
remember)  patristic  authority.  He  considers  (p.  275)  tha^ 
before  our  Lord^s  Death,  the  Apostles'  belief  in  His  Divine 
Personality  was  but  '^ implicit''  and  ^^ virtual":  or  rather 
perhaps  (as  we  should  prefer  to  express  the  matter)  that  they 
speculatively  accepted  it,  and  were  prepared  (as  in  S.  Peter'a 
case,  Matt.  xvi.  1 6)  expressly  to  affirm  it ;  but  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, realize  and  practically  apprehend  it.  After  the  Besnrrection, 
all  this  was  very  different.  And  accordingly,  if  we  look  care- 
fully at  facts,  we  shall  find  that  their  demeanour  to  Him  at 
this  later  period  differed  most  strikingly  fix)m  the  fiuniliarity 
of  their  approach — the  readiness  of  their  questioning  and 
speech — ^before  His  Death.  However  this  may  be — and  it  is 
in  no  respect  whatever  essential  to  our  argument— no  fact  is 
more  certain,  than  that  Jesus  Risen  did  not  habitually  live  in 
their  company  as  He  had  done  before,  but  confined  Himself 
to  occasional  visits.  For  instance,  daring  the  whole  six  dajB 
which  elapsed  between  Easter  and  Low  Sundays,  He  did  not 
visit  them  at  all.  The  Gospel  narrative  thus  leaves  a  gap 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  up  one  way  or  other. 
Where  did  our  Lord  permanently  abide  during  the  Ghreat 
Forty  Days  ?  We  are  only  aware  of  two  answers  which  have 
ever  been  given  to  this  question.  S.  Bonaventure  considers 
that  He  abode  in  the  Limbus  Patrum ;  but  by  far  the  commoner 
opinion  has  been  that  He  lived  in  the  society  of  His  Blessed 
Mother.  We  think  that  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the  Gbspels 
this  latter  will  appear  far  the  more  probable  hypothesia. 

Indeed  let  this  once  be  supposed,  and  all  difficulty  in  the 
inspired  narrative  forthwith  disappears.  His  Risen  Life  on 
earth  consisted  of  two  different  elements;  His  permanent 
abode  with  Mary,  and  His  frequent  visits  to  the  Christian 
flock.  Had  the  Gospels  then  spoken  of  His  appearina  to  her^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  He  appeared  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene  or 
to  S.  Peter,  they  would  have  conveyed  an  impression  directly 
false.  Nor  can  any  adverse  inference  whatever  be  drawn  firom 
the  silence  of  Scripture,  for  this  simple  reason  if  for  no  other. 
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It  is  absolutely  certain  that^  during  those  Forty  Days^  He  did 
notj  as  regarded  His  Human  Nature^  abide  in  heaven ;  and  it 
is  plain  on  the  surfaoe  of  Scripture  that  He  did  not  abide  with 
His  disciples.  If  the  silence  of  Scripture  proved  anything^ 
it  would  prove  that  He  abode  nowhere  t  which,  of  course,  is 
metaphysically  impossible.  And  this  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  is  a  strong  additional  proof,  how  utterly  precarious  are 
all  arguments  drawn  from  the  mere  silence  of  Scripture, 

Entirely  in  harmony  with  the  above  statement  is  Dr.  North- 
cote^s  comment  on  the  appearances  of  Jesus  Bisen.  He  had 
been  anticipated  indeed  in  his  remark  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Morris,  in  nis  deeply  learned  work  on  "  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Mary.'*  The  visits  of  Jesus  Bisen — such  is  Mr.  Morris's 
very  quaint  expression — ^were  "  professional ''  visits  of  the 
Heavenly  '' Physician '' ;  they  implied  some  morbid  state  in 
those  who  were  their  object.     And  so  Dr.  Northcote. 

Not  a  single  person  is  recorded  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  appearances 
of  onr  Risen  Saviour,  upon  whom  the  sacred  narratiye  has  not  set  some  mark 
of  blame  with  reference  to  them ;  either  for  error  or  for  ignorance,  for  weak- 
ness of  £uth  or  for  positive  incredulity ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  sight  of 
Jesus,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  Was  intended  as  a  distinct  remedy  for 
the  evils  under  which  they  laboured.  (P.  258.) 

In  no  part  of  her  life  then  was  the  vast  distinction  between 
Mary  and  Christ's  oth^r  redeemed  more  conspicuously  mani- 
fested, than  in  her  secluded  life  with  her  Son  during  those 
unspeakably  happy  days :  those  days  when  Bedemption  had 
been  accomplished;  when  His  suffering  was  for  ever  at  an 
end;  and  when  for  the  very  first  time  His  presence  was  a  cause 
to  her  of  unmixed  joy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  Acts  i.  14,  that  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  Mary  was  in  the  midst  of  that  assemblage  which 
received  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  been  asked  however  by 
Protestants,  why  it  is  that  the  Scripture  account  of  her  here 
ends ;  that  during  the  rest  of  her  life  she  is  not  recorded  as 
appearing  on  the  public  ecclesiastical  scene ;  that  ''the  Queen  of 
the  Apostles^'is  passed  over  so  silently  in  the  ApostoUc  epistles. 
All  this  is  beside  Dr.  Northcote's  purpose,  who  writes  on  "Mary 
in  the  Oospels '';  but  we  may  refer  to  our  own  remarks  on  the 
matter  last  October  from  p.  507  to  p.  510.  If  her  office  and 
position  were  really  what  Catholics  suppose,  the  profound 
silence  of  Scripture  is  most  easily  understood ;  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  imagine  what  explanation  Protestants  can 
give  of  this  silence.  We  must  not  however  here  omit  one 
very  striking  remark  of  our  author,  on  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Deipara  among  the  witnesses  to  her  Son. 
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The  foundation  of  the  whole  Chnstifln  religion,  or  rather  its  yeiy  essenoe, 
its  sum  and  substance,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  the  docbnne,  that 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  no  mere  man,  or  the  son  of  a  man ;  but  that  in 
His  one  Divine  Person  were  united  the  two  natures,  of  man  and  of  God ; 
that  He  was  **  made  indeed  of  a  woman,"  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  bat  that 
He  had  no  man  for  BAb  father,  having  been  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
This  is  the  whole  of  Christianity  ;  all  other  doctrines  flow  from  it  as  their 
source,  or  cluster  round  it  as  their  centre.  And  who  was  there,  my  brethren, 
that  could  bear  testimony  to  this  foundation,  this  essential  comeiHitone,  or 
(as  I  have  more  truly  called  it)  this  summaiy  of  the  Christian  fiEuth,  without 
which  the  whole  system  would  have  no  meaning  or  value  ?  Clearly  (here 
vxM  no  human  testimony  possible,  soAje  of  one  only  person,  her  in  tahom  the 
mystery  itself  toas  cuxomplished.  She  alone  could  throw  a  flood  of  li^t  upon 
that  secret  work  of  God.  If  in  other  matters  the  Apostles  were  to  be 
witnesses  to  the  world,  in  this  Mary  must  have  been  a  %oitnesSy  and  ihe  only 
loitness,  to  them;  an  Evangelist  to  the  Evangelists,  an  Apostle  of  the 
Apostles,  as  some  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  have  called  her ;  or,  as  we 
sing  daily  in  the  Litany,  Queen  of  the  Apostles,  their  mistress,  mother,  and 
teacher.   (Pp.  274-5.) 

Lastly  it  is  often  treated  as  an  objection  to  Catholics^  that 
Christians  are  left  by  Scripture  in  such  ignorance  on  the 
details  of  that  portion  of  her  life^  which  passed  before  the 
Incarnation.  On  this  also  we  spoke  in  October  (pp. 
505-6). 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  general  view  of  Mary's  life  on 
earth.  It  may  be  divided  into  six  portions: — (1)  the  period 
preceding  the  Annunciation ;  (2)  the  years  which  elapsed 
from  this  to  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry;  (3)  the 
time  of  that  ministry  itself;  (4)  the  hours  which  passed  from 
the  beginning  of  His  Passion  to  His  Resurrection ;  (5)  the 
Great  Forty  Days ;  (6)  her  life  on  earth  after  His  Ascension. 
As  to  each  one  of  these  portions,  Scripture — ^whether  by  its 
language  or  its  silence — assigns  her  that  very  position,  whidi 
harmonizes  more  than  any  other  with  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nowhere:  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  give  any  colourable  account  whatever,  no 
matter  how  superficial,  of  the  Scripture  record  concerning 
her,  so  far  as  regards  its  general  features.  Nay,  they  make 
no  attempt  to  do  so,  for  all  their  vague  and  random  talking 
about  the  silence  of  Scripture.  They  indulge  in  special  plead- 
ing on  one  or  two  isolated  texts,  but  do  not  even  proiess  to 
grapple  with  the  Gospel  narrative  as  a  whole.  The  isolated 
facts  which  they  cite  are  in  number  just  four.  Even  if  the 
Catholic  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  these, — surely  four 
isolated  facts  are  of  very  little  weight,  in  comparison  witn  that 
comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  Gospel  narrative  which  the 
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Catholic  exhibits.  But  in  truth  the  four  facts  which  they  do 
quote  cannot  be  made  available  to  their  purpose  without  the 
most  monstrous  (however  unintentional)  perversion.  And  we 
will  now  proceed  in  detail,  with  Dr.  Northcote's  assistance,  to 
prove  this  statement. 

1.  Luke  ii.  49. — '^  Quid  est  quod  Me  quaerebatis?  Nesci- 
ebatis  quia  in  his  qu89  Patris  Mei  sunt  oportet  Me  esse?'' 
Protestants  treat  these  words  as  a  rebuke  to  His  Mother. 
A  rebuke  for  what  ?  No  other  answer  can  be  imagined, 
except  for  inopportunely  seeking  Him  when  He  was  to  begin 
His  public  ministry.*  '^  How  is  it  you  were  so  thoughtless  as  to 
seek  Me,  wKen  you  ought  to  have  known  better? — ^when 
you  ought  to  have  known  that  the  time  was  come  for  My 
leaving  Nazareth,  and  engaging  in  My  Father's  work  ? " 
That  any  person,  out  of  Bedlam,  can  have  gravely  advocated 
such  an  interpretation  as  this,  reads  one  an  instructive  lesson 
on  the  blindness  of  party  spirit.  In  itself  the  interpretation 
is  startling  enough.  The  course  then,  it  appiiirs,  which  Mary 
and  Joseph  ought  to  have  taken  on  discovering  His  absence, 
was  to  return  home  without  trouble  or  inquiry !  !  But  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  recorded  by  S.  Luke,  this 
interpretation  is  seen  to  be  quite  a  prodigy  of  folly.  In  the 
first  place.  He  was  not  beginning  His  public  ministry  at  all ; 
He  was  not  teaching,  but  "hearing,  and  asking  questions." 
Secondly,  ^s  to  the  time  having  come  for  Him  to  leave 
Nazareth ; — on  the  contrary,  not  even  one-half  of  His  appointed 
time  for  sojourning  there  had  yet  elapsed.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  rebuked,  forsooth,  for  wishing  to  take  Him  home  with 
them.  And  how  were  they  rebuked  for  this  ?  By  His  straight- 
way going  home  with  them,  and  continuing  His  Ufe  of  sub- 
jection to  their  authority. 

Since  therefore  the  words  cannot  possibly  mean  anything 
which  will  benefit  the  Protestant  cause,  it  is  controversially  quite 
unimportant  to  ascertain  their  positive  sense.  In  October  last, 
however  (p.  501),  we  gave  our  own  view  on  the  drift  and  signi- 
ficance of  this  whole  passage  in  the  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord ; 
and  we  suggested  also,  with  deference,  what  seems  to  us  a  most 
intelligible  explanation  of  these  particular  words.  "  How  is 
it  that  ye  sought  Me,"  He  tenderly  asked  them,  "among 
your  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  (v.  44)  ?  Did  you  think  that 
I  would  leave  you  for  them  ?  There  was  but  One  for  whom 
I  would  leave  you ;  and  it  was  in  His  House  that  you  should 
at  once  have  looked  for  Me."  Dr.  Northcote  considers  (p.  1 70) 
"  that  this  interpretation  has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity." 
Still  he  has  a  difficulty  in  accepting  it,  because  "  it  is  not  easy 
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to  understand  why  the  words  should  have  offered  anj  difficulty 
to  our  Blessed  Laiiy  herself^  if  they  were  capable  of  so  natural 
an  explanation/'  But  is  there  not  here  some  confusion  be- 
tween two  different  senses  of  the  word  "  natural ''  ?  If  our 
author  means  that  the  suggested  interpretation  can  be  recon- 
ciled ^^  naturally  '*  and  easily  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case^  and 
with  ftill  CathoUc  doctrine^  this  is  obviously  a  pure  and  a  great 
recommendation.  But  if  he  means  that  our  Lord's  words 
would  "naturally''  and  readily  convey  this  sense  to  His 
Mother's  mind^  such  does  not  appear  to  us  the  case.  The 
words  are  surely  far  from  carrying  on  the  surface  either 
that  or  any  other  interpretation.  He  adopted  a  form  of 
instruction  ^vhich  perhaps  (if  we  may  dL  to  conjee 
ture)  was  not  unusual  with  Him  in  addressing  His  Mother; 
viz.,  using  words  which  were  more  or  less  above  her  imme- 
diate  apprehension,  in  order  that  she  might  the  rather 
(v.  51)  ponder  His  deep  sayings  in  her  hecurt,  and  grow  by 
degrees  to  their  fuller  understanding. 

2.  John  ii.  4. — "  Quid  Mihi  et  tibi,  mulier  ?  Nondum  venit 
Hora  Mea."  Here,  again,  let  us  first  consider  the  Protestant 
interpretation  of  this  text.  His  Mother,  it  seems^  makes  a 
request  so  unbecoming — so  irreconcilable  with  the  due  order 
of  His  Providence — so  unsuitable  to  the  relation  in  which  she 
really  stood  to  Him — as  to  draw  down  on  her  a  deserved 
rebuke.  Tet  our  Lord  proceeds  to  grant  this  unbecoming, 
unseasonable,  unsuitable  request,  even  though  He  rebukes  her 
for  making  it.  Could  any  one  have  imagined  beforehand 
that  believers  in  Christianity  would  make  so  monstrous  and 
revolting  a  supposition  ? 

Here,  then,  as  in  the  last  case,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that 
Protestants  are  totally  astray  when  they  seek  in  this  verse 
any  kind  of  sanction  for  their  misbelief.  The  fact  of  our 
Lord  working  the  miracle  which  she  solicited  will  always 
bo  an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  notion  that  she  was 
rebuked  for  such  soUcitation.  Protestants  therefore  can 
obtain  no  advantage  from  our  conceding — ^what  we  do  con- 
cede — that  the  text  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  that  we  cannot 
suggest  any  interpretation  which  is  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory. There  are  several  very  difficult  texts  in  Scripture, 
intended  doubtless  to  exercise  the  pious  investigation  of 
believers ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  number.  To  Mary  it  was 
evidently  altogether  intelligible :  but  then  she  had  now  lived 
during  thirty  years  for  the  one  end  of  contemplating  and 
loving  Him ;  she  understood  well  every  proverbial  eimression 
which  fell  from  His  Ups ;  nay,  every  inflection  of  His  voice 
and  every  aspect  of  His  countenance.     Words,  then,  which  as 
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they  stand  inactive  on  paper  are  most  mysterious^  when 
spoken  by  that  well-known  voicje,  and  illustrated  by  gesture, 
at  once  carried  with  them  their  true  sense.  As  regards 
ordinary  Christians,  part  of  their  sense  is  certain;  another 
part  more  or  less  probable ;  another  part  altogether  doubtful. 

It  is  certain  that  "  Quid  Mihi  et  tibi  ?  ^^  signifies  ^^  What 
relations  are  there  between  Me  and  thee  ? ''  This  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.*  It  is  also  certain 
tliat  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  kind  of  harshness  or 
disrespect ;  as  the  same  learned  writer  ha^  no  less  conclusively 
established.  So,  for  instance,  when  ike  poor  yridow  of  Sarepht-a 
obtained  &om  Elias  the  resuscitation  of  her  son,  she  had  said 
to  him,  '^  Quid  mihi  et  tibi  vir  Dei  ?  "  (3  Bangs  xvii.  18) ;  and 
Pilate  was  admonished  by  his  wife  ^^  nihil  tibi  et  Justo  Illi  ^^ 
(Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Further,  as  nothing  harsh  or  disrespectful 
is  implied  in  this  phrase,  so  most  certainly  neither  is  it  implied 
in  the  word  "  mulier  *' :  for  by  that  very  name  did  Jesus 
address  His  Mother  from  the  Cross ;  and  not  even  the  ex- 
tremest  Protestant  will  pretend  that  He  addressed  her  disre- 
spectfully, while  she  stood  faithfully  contemplating  His  Passion 
to  an  end.  Lastly,  every  one  who  believes  that  Mary  was 
emphatically  predicted  in  Gen.  iii.  15,  will  consider  it  far  more 
probable  than  not  that  the  word  '^  mulier ''  contains  a  pointed 
reference  to  this  prophecy. 

It  is  further  most  certain  that  the  words  "Quid  Mihi  et 
tibi  ? ''  are  to  be  taken  with  some  limitation.  They  cannot 
possibly  mean  "  What  relations  of  any  kind  are  there  between 
Me  and  thee?''  because  the  relation  of  mother  and  son  is 
rather  a  close  one  than  otherwise.  They  must  mean  "  What 
relations  are  there  between  Me  and  thee,  in  reference  to  such 
matters  as  these  ? ''  But  then  this  very  rendering  itself  may 
be  understood  in  two  diflFerent  ways,  importantly  divergent  from 
each  other.  Dr.  Northcote,  as  we  understand  him,  suggests 
(pp.  196-8)  that  Mary  made  some  appeal  to  her  maternal 
autlwrity  in  the  matter ;  and  that  her  Son  explains,  in  reply, 
how  totally  external  are  His  miracles  from  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  her  maternal  authority.  He  might  have  made  this 
explanation,  doubtless,  vdthout  any  kind  of  rebuke ;  and  this 
view  therefore  is  by  no  means  liable  to  those  peremptory 
and  conclusive  objections  which  must  ever  preclude  the 
Protestant  monstrosity  of  interpretation.  Still  we  find  great 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  suggestion.  Our  Blessed  Lady's 
words  show  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  her  maternal 
authority;   and  it  is  most  violently  incredible  in  itself^  or 

*  Eesays,  vol  L  pp.  93-98. 
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rather  absolutely  impossible,  that,  after  thirty  years  of  most 
familiar  intimacy  with  her  Son,  she  could  have  been  still  so 
ignorant  on  the  most  elementary  truths  of  His  religion. 
Moreover,  it  is  plain,  from  the  circumstance  that  she  at  once 
understood.  Him  as  consenting  to  her  request  which  surely 
would  have  been  an  egregious  mistake,  had  He  been  merely 
explaining  the  impropriety  of  Her  way  of  making  it.  Indeed 
the  whole  suggestion  seems  to  us  so  manifestly  untenable,  that 
we  begin  to  think  we  must  have  misunderstood  Dr.  Northcote. 
He  may  very  possibly  mean  that  Christ^s  words  were  intended^ 
not  for  her  instruction,  but  for  that  of  otiters.  But  to  this 
theory,  again,  there  is  a  most  obvious  reply.  Let  us  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  there  was  real  danger  of  an  impression 
prevailing  that  she  could  command  Him  in  the  exercise  of  His 
miraculous  power.  In  that  case,  surely  such  an  impression 
would  have  been  very  far  more  powerfully  confirmed  by  His 
working  the  miracle  she  sohcited,  than  it  could  have  been 
removed  by  His  uttering  words  so  mysterious  and  so  difficult 
to  understand.  If  there  had  been  real  danger  of  such  an 
impression  prevaiKng,  He  would  not  have  wrought  the  miracle 
at  all.  We  are  driven  then  to  an  essentially  different  under- 
standing of  the  words ;  and  in  order  to  fix  their  meaning,  we 
will  proceed,  as  a  preliminary,  to  the  second  clause. 

"  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  ^' : — ^for  what  ? — ^for  miracles  ? 
This  seems  to  us  a  very  unsatisfactory  supposition.  He  had 
now  been  baptized,  had  been  tempted  in  the  desert,  had  begun 
to  collect  disciples,  had  entered  on  His  public  ministry:  in 
what  sense  can  He  have  said  that  His  hour  for  working  public 
miracles  had  not  yet  come  ?  And  S.  John,  in  mentioning  this 
as  the  first,  is  very  far  from  implying  that  it  had  been  wrought 
unseasonably:  on  the  contrary,  he  says  (v.  11)  that  Christ 
manifested  His  glory  thereby,  and  confirmed  His  disciples' 
faith.  We  acquiesce  then  very  heartily  in  that  interpretation 
of  this  second  clause,  which  Dr.  Northcote  has  founded  (p.  199) 
on  F.  Newman's.  Christ's  hour  had  not  yet  come ;  it  was  to 
come  afterwards :  "  the  hour  of  His  triumph ;  when  she  might 
legitimately  [and  unintermittingly]  exert  Her  influence  over 
Him ;  when  she  might  ask  and  obtain  from  Him  miracles ;  in 
one  word,  when  she  would  take  her  predestined  place  in  His 
kingdom.'' 

This  interpretation  of  the  second  clause  fixes  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first ;  and  further  reflection  has  but  conflrmed  us  in 
the  paraphrase  which  we  gave  last  October.  We  fully  admit 
that  on  the  surface  it  presents  an  appearance  of  being  £Eur- 
fetched ;  nor  (as  has  been  seen)  do  we  express  ourselves  with 
any  kind  of  confidence,  as  though  some  far  more  satisfying 
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explanation  might  not  hereafter  be  discovered.  But  we  do 
think  that  none  has  hitherto  been  suggested  which  on  the 
whole  is  so  consistent  both  with  itself  and  with  the  context. 
It  ran  thus  : — "  Woman — ^thou  who  wast  announced  under 
that  name  by  my  Father  as  Co-Eedemptress  with  Me  of  the 
world — what  fixed  relations  are  there  as  yet  between  Me  and 
thee  in  this  matter  of  working  miracles?  I  most  wilUngly 
grant  thy  pious  and  congruous  petition.  Still  Mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come  of  receiving  thy  sweet  petition  for  every  miracle 
and  every  grace  which  1  grant.  This  fresh  joy  I  shall  obtain 
when  thou  shalt  enjoy  the  vision  of  my  Father  in  heaven.^^ 

3.  Matt.  xii.  46-50 ;  Mark  iii.  31-35  ;  Luke  viii.  19-21.— The 
incident  of  His  Mother  and  brethren  seeking  Him,  and  of  His 
reply.  Dr.  Northcote  has  been  particularly  successful,  we 
think,  in  his  treatment  of  this  incident  (pp.  201-218).  We 
certainly  cannot  say  in  this,  as  in  the  two  former  instances, 
that  the  Protestant  interpretation  is  monstrous  and  preposter- 
ous ;  but  wo  do  say  that,  even  if  these  texts  were  considered 
exclusively  by  their  own  light,  the  Protestant  interpreta- 
tion is  far  less  truth-resembling  than  either  of  the  two  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Northcote.  If  Protestants  are  to  derive  any 
controversial  advantage  from  Christ^s  reply,  it  must  be  by 
assuming  that  His  Mother  interrupted  Him  unseasonably, 
and  that  He  publicly  expressed  His  sense  *of  such  unseason- 
ableness.  But  now  put  the  very  case  with  which  Protestants 
often  love  to  compare  the  circumstance ;  put  the  case  that  a 
pious  and  zealous  human  preacher  is  unseasonably  interrupted 
by  his  mother  for  some  frivolous  reason.  Undoubtedly  he 
would  continue  his  ministration  notwithstanding  her  impor- 
tunity ;  but  would  he  express  blame  of  her  to  his  hearers  ?  Is 
this  the  example  of  filial  conduct  which  Protestants  consider 
to  have  been  given  by  God  Incarnate?  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  necessity  for  such  a  supposition,  since  Christ's  words 
do  not  contain  one  single  expression  which  indicates  blame. 
In  October  kst  (p.  502)  we  explained  the  particulars  on  the 
supposition  that  He  did  not  comply  with  her  request,  but  con- 
tinued His  public  instruction.  On  reading,  however.  Dr. 
Northcote's  chapter,  we  are  entirely  convinced  by  him  that  the 
view  is  decidedly  more  probable  which  he  himself  prefers 
(p.  214).  We  consider  then  that  Our  Blessed  Lady  had  some 
excellent  reason  for  wishing  to  see  Him  (see  Dr.  Northcote, 
p.  212),  and  that  He  hastened  to  comply  with  her  request.  He 
proceeded  first,  however,  in  conformity  with  His  very  frequent 
custom,  to  set  forth  a  spiritual  lesson  founded  on  the  passing 
occurrence.  "  He  looked  round  on  those  that  sat  about  Him  " 
(Mafk  iii.  34),  and  spoke  to  them  in  effect  as  follows  :   "  You 
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see  how  tenderly  I  love  My  Mother  and  My  brethren.  Yet  at 
last  who  are  My  Mother  and  My  brethren  as  distinct  from 
others  ?  You  who  are  present  (rightly)  love  your  mothers 
and  your  brethren  far  more  dearly  than  you  love  many  others 
whom  you  know  to  be  greatly  their  superiors  in  piety.  But 
with  Me  it  is  not  so.  My  Mother  and  My  brethren  are  dear 
to  Me  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  love  for 
God.  Accordingly,  whoever  of  you  shall  faithfully  fulfil  My 
Father^s  Law,  he  too  shall  be  to  Me  as  mother  or  brother.^' 

4.  Luke  xi.  27-8. — "  Beatus  venter  qui  Te  portavit  et  ubera 
quas  suxisti.'^  ^'  Quinimmb  beati  qui  audiunt  verbum  Dei  et 
custodiunt  illud.'^  '^  Blessedness  in  its  highest  sense/'  here 
says  the  Divine  Teacher,  ^'  consists  not  in  being  My  Mother^ 
but  in  fulfilling  God^s  commandments."  Who  are  so  forward  in 
enforcing  this  lesson  as  Catholics  ?  What  else  is  taught  in 
the  exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  nay,  in  the  very  second  answer  of 
a  poor  child^s  catechism  ?  All  men  are  more  excellent^  more 
admirable,  more  perfect  of  their  kind,  precisely  in  proportion 
as  they  love  God  more  earnestly  and  obey  Him  more  effec- 
tively. ^^  If  it  were  possible,^^  says  our  author  (p.  227),  ''for 
a  man  to  surpass  the  sanctity  of  Mary,  he  would  '*  be  more 
blessed  than  is  even  she.  True,  the  foundation  of  her 
highest  blessedness  was  the  blessedness  of  her  Divine  Mater* 
nity  :  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  Maternity  that  He  g^ve 
her  that  singular  grace  which  exalts  her  sanctity  so  immeasur. 
ably  above  that  of  all  other  creatures.  Her  sanctity  was  given 
her,  we  say,  because  of  her  Maternity;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  a  higher  blessedness  even  than  that. 

The  occasion  was  most  suitable  for  inculcating  this  lesson. 
The  woman,  indeed — and  this  should  be  carefully  observed- 
was  directly  and  primarily  expressing  her  admiration  of  Jesus; 
and  but  indirectly  and  secondarily  of  His  Mother,  whom  she 
did  not  know.  "  Happy  must  be  the  mother,^'  she  said,  "  of 
such  a  Son  ! ''  If  this  passage  contained  a  reproof  of  her  for 
admiring  Mary,  it  would  contain  a  far  more  pointed  reproof  of 
her  for  admiring  Jesus.  But  in  fact,  as  a  mementos  considera* 
tion  will  show,  it  is  not  admiration  which  is  here  reproved, 
but  barren  admiration.  Evidently  this  woman,  instead  of 
entering  into  herself  and  pondering  on  our  Lord's  practical 
lessons,  thought  of  nothing  but  His  external  grace  and  per- 
suasiveness. It  was  very  important  therefore  to  remind  her 
that  even  His  Mother's  blessedness  consisted  chiefiy  in  her 
sanctity. 

The  praise  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  privilege  as  the  Mother  of  God  in  tlie 
mouth  of  this  poor  woman  was  all  very  well ;  but  it  was  calculated  to  torn 
men's  minds  away  from  any  practical  imit^ition  of  our  Lad3r's  virtues,  since. 
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ai  a  priyilege,  it  wu  wholly  petBooal  and  inoommaniaablJe  to  taj  other.  But 
the  case  was  foi  otherwise  with  her  annctity ;  Am  oould  bt  imitattd,  and  (hw 
if  what  our  BUt»ed  Lord  dmrcd.  (Pp.  22C,  7.) 

Protestants  then  can  tuako  uo  cimtrovcraial  capital  whatever 
oat  of  this  text,  unless  they  put  forth  two  Bomcwhat  startling 
propositions.  They  must  maintain,  firstly,  that  Mary  was  not 
one  of  those  who  "  ht;ar  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it " ;  and 
they  must  maintain,  secondly,  that  the  personal  admiration  of 
Jesns  Himself  la  a  matter  for  deserved  reproof. 

In  regard]  then,  to  these  four  passages  on  which  the  Pro- 
testant lays  so  mnch  stress,  we  maintain  most  confidently — not 
that  their  weight  is  overbalanced  by  others  in  a  contrary 
direction,  and  by  the  general  drift  of  Scripture — but  that  they 
have  no  weight  whatever;  nay,  as  regarda  three  ont  of  the 
four,  that  their  Protestifint  interpretation  is  simply  monstrous 
and  intolerable. 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  draw  towards  an  end.  Yet  we  are 
unwilling  to  pass  over  one  particular  incident  which  throws 
especial  light  on  Mary's  great  dignity ;  we  mean  her  visit  to 
S.  Elizabeth.  There  are  two  particulars  in  this  visit  to  which 
we  would  separately  refer.  We  have  already  seen  that  Christ's 
first  public  miracle  was  wi'ought  in  reply  to  His  Mother's 
intercession ;  but  we  here  observe,  also,  that  His  first  wiracle 
was  wrought  through  her  iusiruvientality.  Dr.  Northcote  points 
out  (pp.  114^—116)  how  undeniable  it  is  that  He  miraculously 
sanctified  Hjh  Precuiaor,  before  that  Precursor's  birth.  But, 
further,  as  our  author  also  shows,  the  moment  chosen  by 
Him  for  woiiing  that  miracle  was  when  the  voice  of  Mary's 
salutation  sounded  in  Elizabeth's  ears  :  "  And  do  not  say  that 
this  was  then  unavoidable,  because  Jesus  was  in  Mary's  womb, 
and  could  not  be  separated  from  her.  For  He  might  have 
performed  this  miracle  in  silence  and  at  a  distance  j"  but  on 
the  contrary,  "  He  chose  to  use  a  human  instrument,  and 
that  instrument  was  Mary."  (P.  332.} 

But  now,  secondly,  who  was  Elizabeth  F  The  wife  of  a  priest 
who  had  been  lately  favoured  with  an  angelic  visit ;  bearing 
within  her  a  child  of  promise  and  of  prophecy,  than  whom  no 
greater  hath  arisen  among  the  sons  of  women.  (See  Dr.  North- 
cote,  p.  117.)  Great  was  she  then  undoubtedly  in  office  and 
in  dignity ;  yet  she  seemed  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  Mary's 
singular  condescension  in  coming  to  visit  her,  "  Whence  is 
this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ?  ": 
as  though  the  latter  held  a  position  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation elevated  above  her  own — not  in  degree  merely,  but  in 
kind.      As   Dr.   Northcote   obserres,   it  reminds  <me  of  her 
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son's  speech  to  his  Redeemer :  '^  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  Thee,  and  coinest  Thou  to  me  ? "  And  this  expression  of 
some  most  signal  honour  conveyed  by  Mary's  visit  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  God  Incarnate  was  also  present;  and 
yet  Elizabeth  speaks  explicitly,  not  of  His  visit,  but  of  His 
Mother's. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  linger  for  a  much  longer  period 
over  Dr.  Northcote's  fascinating  theme.  And  we  wish  still 
more  strongly  that  we  could  conclude  without  expressing, 
with  some  confidence,  dissent  from  him  on  a  somewhat  im- 
portant particular.  He  speaks  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  inflicting 
on  His  Mother  ^^humiliations''  (p.  21),  "apparent  reproof" 
(p.  171),  "apparent  rebuffs  and  contradictions"  (p.  193). 
Now  Dr.  Northcote  has  avowedly  derived  a  portion  of  his 
volume  from  M.  Nicolas's  work  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; 
and  a  thoughtful  writer  in  the  "  Westminster  Gkizette "  of 
February  2nd  throws  some  light  on  the  immediate  orijgin  of 
this  view.  It  appears  that  M.  Nicolas,  in  his  earlier  editions, 
fell  into  a  very  serious  mistake  which  he  corrected  in  his 
fourth.  Ho  considered  Mary  liable  to  interior  temptation ;  to 
imperfection ;  oven  to  sin  :  nay,  he  considered  her  as  having 
been  in  very  serious  danger  of  pride.  Dr.  Northcote  (p.  22) 
guards  himself  against  the  supposition  of  coinciding  with  so 
deplorable  an  error ;  and  M.  Nicolas,  it  seems,  himself 
retracted  it.  But  we  think  assuredly  that  as  soon  as  his 
doctrine  was  corrected,  his  whole  theory  of  Christ-inflicted 
"  humiliations  "  should  have  fallen.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  many  Catholics  find  such  a  theory  most  painful 
and  grating ;  because  it  may  be  replied  (conclusively  or  other- 
wise) that  feelings  are  not  arguments.  We  will  treat  tho 
matter  therefore  as  one  of  argument. 

If  such  a  theory  were  fitted  to  illustrate  in  any  instance 
the  Gospel  naiTative,  there  is  no  other  portion  to  which  it  would 
be  applicable  so  importantly  as  to  Christ's  respective  addresses 
to  His  Mother  in  the  Temple  and  at  the  Cana  marriage.  Should 
it  bo  found  then  wholly  inappropriate  to  these,  no  one  will 
think  of  defending  it  in  any  other  case.  If  tJiese  were  not 
Christ-inflicted  ^^  humiliations,"  assuredly  there  were  none. 
The  theory  then  implies  that  on  these  two  occasions  He 
addressed  her  in  apparent  rebuke  ;  that  He  '^  humbled "  her 
by  seeming  to  ascribe  to  her  some  moral  imperfection.  In 
the  former  case,  according  to  this  theory.  He  apparently 
ascribed  to  her  the  imperfection  of  seeking  inopportunely, 
when  she  ought  to  have  known  better,  to  dissuade  Him  from 
His  Father's  work ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  encroaching  beyond 
her  province,   and  of  interfering  presumptuously  with  ~ 
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Divine  functions.  That  she  did  not  in  fact — either  then  or  at 
any  other  time— commit  any  kind  of  imperfection,  is  of  course 
a  first  principle  with  all  Catholics ;  we  would  ask  Dr.  Northcote, 
therefore,  in  what  sense  He  appeared  to  rebuke  her.  Is  it 
meant  that  she  thought— or  that  others  thought — she  was 
being  rebuked?  On  the  former  supposition,  He  spoke  ex- 
pressly in  order  to  convey  to  her  mind  a  false  impression  that 
ghe  had  acted  imperfectly ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  imbue  her 
with  a  false  conscience.  On  the  latter  supposition,  He 
applied  Himself  of  set  purpose,  with  the  view  of  giving  her 
pain,  to  convey  to  His  hearers  a  false  and  disparaging  im- 
pression of  her  moral  excellence.  We  know  of  course  quite 
well  that  Dr.  Northcote  would  be  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
either  of  these  alternatives ;  and  yet  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
imagine  a  third. 

Our  author  indeed  considers  (p.  25)  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
received  a  parallel  ''  humiliation  ^^  at  His  Father's  han^. 
But  facts  seem  to  us  directly  on  the  opposite  side.  "  Thou 
art  My  Beloved  Son,  in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased  '^ ;  '^  I  knew 
that  ITiou  always  hearest  Me''  (Luke  iii.  22;  John  ix.  42). 
Such  were  the  public  mutual  testimonies  of  Father  and  Son. 
As  to  His  dereliction  on  the  cross,  which  Dr.  Northcote 
adduces,  surely  no  one  thinks  that  at  that  awful  moment  He 
received  a  false  impression  from  His  Father  of  having  in  any 
sense  forfeited  the  Divine  favour.  Surely  His  dereliction 
consisted  in  that  anguish  which  resulted  from  His  loss  of 
sensible  joy  in  His  Father's  presence  and  approval. 

We  cannot  then  at  all  sympathize  with  this  particular 
feature  of  the  volume  before  us.  But  at  last  it  is  a  mere 
speck  in  an  otherwise  excellent  work.  And  we  have  to  thank 
Dr.  Northcote  most  heartily,  not  only  for  having  drawn  the 
attention  of  English  Catholics  to  sa important  and  interesting 
a  theme,  but  also  for  having  treated  that  theme  so  worthily  ; 
with  so  much  learning  and  thoughtfulness  ;  with  so  much 
piety  and  unction. 
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Art.  VIII.— the   CHURCH   AND  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE. 

LEglise  et  V Empire  romain  au  IV^^  Sikk,  Par  M.  Albert  de  Broouk, 
de  rAcademie  Francaise.  TroiB^me  partie,  Valentimen  et  Th^odoee. 
Paris  :  Didier. 

WHEN  we  opened  the  two  last  volumes  of  this  noble 
work^  we  fancied  that^  after  devoting  a  conBiderable 
degree  of  attention  and  study  to  the  fruitful  events  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^  we  had  little  to  learn 
about  its  government^  its  institutions^  manners^  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought.  We  had  felt^  indeed^  a  strange  interest 
in  watching  the  slow^  but  sure  development  of  Christianity,  as 
it  tumbled  down^  one  by  one^  every  landmark  of  ancient 
heathenism;  here  forcing  back  the  ugly  ioebei^  into  its 
olden  limits^  there  bringing  forth  a  new  and  verdant  vege- 
tation to  conceal  the  blackening  ruins  of  the  past;  now 
enchasing^  within  its  virgin  gold^  some  relic  of  primitive 
wisdom,  or  again  planting  its  wooden  cross  among  the  wastes 
and  forests  of  Germania,  as  a  beacon  for  a  future  world.  And 
yet;  after  all,  in  these  last  volumes  of  Prince  de  Broglie  we 
have  found  much  to  admire  and  much  to  remember. 

Are  there  many  books  of  which  we  could  say  the  same  f  Or, 
in  other  words,  are  there  many  that  would  so  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusing  them  ? 

Whoever  undertakes  to  read  any  work  of  serious  importance, 
whatever  its  nature  and  subject,  will  do  well  to  ask  himself, 
when  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, — How  has  the  author  ftd- 
iilled  his  promises  ?  How  far  has  he  carried  out  his  plan, 
how  far  justified  his  pretensions  to  impartiality,  if  we  have  to 
do  with  a  historian  ?  The  reader  will  not  therefore  be  asto- 
nished that  we  should  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  work  now 
before  us.  When  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie  started  upon  his 
now  completed  undertaking,  what  was  his  main  view  and 
object  he  himself  shall  answer  in  the  words  he  penned  in 
1852  :— 

The  mild  and  intelligent  influence  of  the  Church  was  never  more 
striking  than  when  she  came  forth  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  ...  In  the  days  when  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  an  obscuxe  town  of 
Judaea,  the  Empire  was  pacified,  the  Roman  laws  established  on  a  sound 
basis,  the  Roman    manners  polished  and  refined  unto  coxraptian ; — ^the 
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Roman  empire  had  acquired  its  utmost  development  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  under  the  shadow  of  a  felse  worship  and  of  faJse  gods.  Every- 
thing bore  the  stamp  of  idolatry.  The  civil  and  political  laws,  founded  firat 
.of  all  by  those  patricians  who  were  alike  priests  and  lawyers,  and  then  by 
those  CaBsars  whose  supreme  pontificate  was  deemed  their  prime  dignity,  were 
in  every  direction  pervaded  by  polytheism.  Arts,  letters,  private  manners,  all 
was  heathen.  Not  a  temple  but  acknowledged  the  protection  of  a  divinity — 
not  a  poem  but  embalmed  its  memory — not  a  banquet  but  began  with  a 
libation — not  a  home  but  kindled  a  fire  sacred  to  the  Lares,  Being  thus 
totally  independent  of  Christianity,  this  civilization  was  foredoomed  to 
become  its  enemy— a  fate,  indeed  to  which  it  had  not  been  found  wanting. 
Roman  society,  giving  up  for  once  its  usual  habits  of  political  toleration,  had 
heaped  upon  Christianity  contempt,  and  insults,  and  persecutions  with- 
out end.  For  three  long  centuries,  Christianity  had  grown  up  through 
ignominy  and  bloodshed.  Wise  men  had  scoffed  at  it,  politicians  chastised 
it,  the  mob  hooted  it  fiercely  and  savagely.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  had 
defiled  the  basis  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Rome,  whilst  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
stake  had  blackened  their  crowning  frontispieces. 

So,  when  the  progress  of  Truth,  supported  by  the  revolutions  of  politics, 
had  at  last  made  the  Church  triumphant  with  Constantine,  what  a  favourable 
opportunity  and  how  many  excellent  reasons  had  she  for  overthrowing  all 
this  profane  and  sacrilegious  civilization !  If,  on  the  very  morrow  of  her 
triumph,  the  Church  had  declared  open  war  to  Roman  society,  if  she  had 
fired  its  monuments,  broken  to  pieces  its  statues,  burnt  its  libraries,  over- 
thrown its  laws,  all  this  would  have  been  but  a  lawful  deed  of  reprisal.  .  .  . 
Both  means  and  motives  were  equally  plentiful  for  this  summary  justice. 
Without  any  appeal  to  the  ardour  of  new  converts,  the  forests  of  Grermany 
held  within  their  wastes  a  reserve  of  wild  auxiliaries,  ever  ready  to  undertake 
the  task  on  their  own  account.  The  empire  had  already  received  its  death- 
blow, through  its  own  internal  anarchy,  and  through  the  barbarian  invasions. 
The  Church  stood  in  no  need  of  dealing  the  fatal  blow, — she  had  but  to  let 

it  fall This,  however,  the  prudent  and  tender  mother  of  the  human 

race  did  by  no  means  do.  She  looked  upon  Roman  civilization,  not  as  the 
cursed  gift  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  as  the  motley  product  of  human  labour.  As 
is  the  case  with  every  creation  of  a  fallen  being,  there  must  needs  be  found 
hidden  behind  the  mists  of  error  certain  rays  of  light  which  were  not  to  be 
extinguished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  back  within  the  ever-burning 
focus  of  eternal  Truth.  Peacefully  settling  down  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial 
society,  taking  up  her  abode  in  Rome  itself,  whilst  Constantine  flew  from 
the  city,  as  if  a&aid  of  the  old  genius  of  the  Republic,  the  Church,  far  from 
destroying  anything,  adopted  all,  correcting  and  reforming  all  by  her  own  insen- 
sible influence,  raising  the  victorious  sign  of  the  cross  above  every  moniunent,  and 
breathing  the  healthy  warmth  of  Christian  inspiration  into  every  law.  The  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  men  of  genius  by  whom 
it  was  illustrated.  What  is  a  constant  subject  of  admiration,  and  what  I  should 
not  be  astonished  to  see  some  future  historian  investigate  hereafter  more  deeply, 
is  that  slow  labour  of  purification  and  absorption  to  which  the  Christian  religion 
subjected  heathen  civilization.      It  is  this  transformation  of  a  whole  society. 
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not  by  any  material  conquest,  but  through  the  influence  of  a  moral  doctrine, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  bring  forth  in  the  following  picture.* 

Most  certainly  the  whole  work  is  but  the  grand  demon- 
stration of  the  above  outline,  but  nowhere  does  it  come  forth 
in  such  glowing  characters  as  in  the  two  last  volumes.  There 
is  hardly  a  page  in  which  you  do  not  meet  with  this  silent, 
yet  ever-rising  tide  of  Christian  ascendancy,  which  ends  in 
mastery  over  every  relic  of  Roman  civilization.  In  vain  does 
the  temporal  power  struggle  to  maintain  its  own  ground;  it 
is  itself  hurried  on  with  the  stream,  and  forced  to  give  up 
the  contest  in  sheer  despair.  At  the  distance  of  sixteen 
centuries,  we  are  often  reminded  pf  what  took  place  at  the 
dawn  of  our  own  age,  and  could  we  but  change  names,  we 
might  almost  imagine  we  have  before  us  certain  modem 
figures  familiar  to  every  reader.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
Valentinian  I.,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  364  A.C., 
and  chose  for  associate  his  brother  Valens,  as  ruler  of  the 
East.  Valentinian  was  a  sturdy  soldier,  an  austere  Christian, 
of  no  original  genius,  but  yet  endowed  with  such  qualities  as 
were  not  unequal  to  his  difficult  task. 

Of  a  cold  disposition,  inclined  to  enforce  the  laws  and  good  order, — no 
less  severe  to  himself  than  to  others, — ^he  was  sober,  upright,  and  chaste. 
Though  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  speaker,  he  had  not  the  slightest  pretension 
to  wit,  nor  even  to  glorj'.  He  was  a  plain  matter-of-fact  ruler,  goyeming  the 
empire  just  as  he  would  have  done  a  legion,  with  a  simplicity  and  a  roa|^ 
ness  of  character  exclusively  military  :  showing  a  harshness  that  bordered 
upon  cruelty,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
service,  and  yet  by  no  means  prompt  to  avenge  his  own  personal  ixyuries  ;  a 
man,  in  fact,  having  but  few  wants  and  no  taste  for  pomp  or  display,  though 
rigorous  beyond  measure  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  to  balance 
the  receipts  with  the  outlays  of  the  treasury  (pp.  8,  9). 

Valentinian  was  in  the  height  of  manhood  when  he  was 
clothed  with  the  imperial  purple ;  but  if  he  felt  no  exultation, 
he  evinced  a  keen  jealousy  for  the  maintenance  of  his  newly 
acquired  power,  hardly  allowing  a  mere  suggestion  as  to  ite 
use  and'  exercise.  That  jealousy  and  mistrust  was  extended 
even  to  the  high  influence  of  the  Church  itself.  The  very 
first  year  of  his  reign  offers  numerous  traces  of  that  spirit  of 
universal  toleration  which  has  become  the  idol  of  our  modem 
reformers,  yet  which  was  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  old  Roman  world. 

Succeeding   to  Jovian,  having   witnessed  the  vagaries  of 
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Julian,  under  whom  lie  had  even  suffered  persecution,  the 
new  emperor  indeed  began  by  relieving  his  fellow-belie  vera 
from  their  sundry  disabilities,  but  at  the  same  time  he  pat 
every  other  form  of  religious  belief  on  a  footing  of  rigorous 
equality  with  Christianity.  Thus,  if  he  takes  from  the 
heathens  the  temples  which  the  Apostate  had  bestowed 
upon  them,  these  temples  became  State  property,  instead 
of  being  restored  to  the  Christians, — Valentdnian  so 
establishing,  observes  Prince  de  Broglie,  a  sort  of  neutral 
power  between  the  two  contending  doctrines.  Thus,  again, 
the  public  schools  are  opened  to  all,  the  clerical  iramunitiea 
and  privileges  are  kept  within  narrow  bounds,  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices are  scarcely  prohibited;  in  fact,  the  most  assidnona  pre- 
cautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  very  appecirance 
of  any  subordination  of  the  temporal  government  to  sacerdotal 
influence.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  new  i'eiituve  in  the  sovereign, 
which  took  every  one  by  anrpnae,  though  many  considered 
it  to  show  a  sound  policy  and  practical  wiadom.  And  yot,  this 
very  attitude  of  Valentiniatt  towards  the  Church  was  bat  a 
proof  of  his  real  weakness,  as  the  general  incidents  of  his  reign 
were  destined  to  show  in  strong  colours.  Valentinian's 
immediate  object  was  to  establish  the  full  and  total  indepen- 
dence of  the  secular  government.  In  reality,  be  rendered  still 
more  evident  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  to 
guard  and  defend  its  most  important  privileges.  Thence- 
forward to  stand  aloof  from  the  Church  oii  the  plea  of  State 
policy  was  an  utter  impossibility.  On  the  contrary,  an  alliance 
with  the  Church  was  a  matter  of  positive  necessity,  for  no 
other  power  in  the  world  could,  like  her,  play  the  part  of  a 
most  useful  and  efficient  auxiliary.  Valeutiniau  was  to  learn 
this  at  the  outset  of  his  reign. 

He  had  hardly  arrived  at  Milan,  t)ie  capital  of  the  Western 
Empire,  when  he  had  to  encoutiter  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  his  finely  balanced  system.  A  contest  had  arisen  between 
the  Arian  bishop  Auxentiua  and  the  great  Hilary  of  Poictiers. 
The  latter  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  correct  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  persecution  lately  raised  by  the  Emperor 
Constans  ;  but  Hilary  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  overlook 
the  delinquencies  of  courtier  prelates,  who  changed  their 
belief  according  to  the  whim  and  will  of  every  new  sovereign. 
Such  was  Auxentius,  who  after  showing  himself  a  zealous 
Arian,  now  displayed  no  less  zeal  in  his  recantations,  which 
did  not  however  at  all  deceive  his  own  flock.  The  Milanese 
were  steadfast  in  their  opposition  to  the  ever-changing  pre- 
late, and  Hilary  no  less  staunchly  encouraged  them  in  their 
resistance. 
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According  to  Valontinian^s  system,  he  shonld  and  would 
have  remained  neutral  between  the  two  antagonists.  But  such 
an  amount  of  indifTerence  was  not  in  the  habits  of  the  Boman 
administration.  There  was  nothing  so  contrary  to  public 
order,  said  many  an  imperial  adviser,  as  these  conventicles 
of  the  flock  against  their  pastor,  above  all  when  backed  by 
the  influence  of  a  foreigner.  Since  Anxentius  consented  to 
sign  the  orthodox  formula,  and  thus  to  do  away  with  every 
vestige  of  past  dissensions,  why  should  others  obstinately 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  them  ?  This  was  a  matter  of  police 
regulations,  not  a  question  of  belief.  When  people  were  all 
of  the  same  opinion,  why  should  not  they  meet  together  to 
pray  in  the  same  church  ? 

We  can  almost  imagine  that  we  are  reading  a  memoir  sent 
up  by  a  French  prefect  to  his  minister,  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  umpire  between  some  priest  and  his  bishop.  At 
any  rate,  Valentian  found  the  advice  so  conformable  to  luB  own 
ideas,  that  he  unwittingly  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the 
Christians  to  attend  at  any  ceremony  of  their  worship,  except 
in  such  places  as  were  subjected  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction. 
Hilary  immediately  applied  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  soon 
showed  him  his  error,  which  was,  however,  followed  by  another 
step  of  a  still  graver  character.  He  ordered  that  the  question 
should  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  ten  bishops  and  two 
secular  magistrates.  Auxentius,  on  being  confronted  with 
Hilary,  made  every  admission  thatr  was  required ;  yet  the 
latter  had  scarcely  turned  his  back,  when  the  equivocating 
prelate  recanted  once  more  his  recantations,  and  maligpied 
the  bishop  of  Poitiers  to  the  Emperor.  His  aspersions  were 
but  too  successful,  for  Hilary  was  denied  a  second  audience, 
and  was  commanded  to  leave  the  town  immediately. 

The  prelate  obeyed  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  bishop  he  had  a 
right  to  speak,  and  he  spoke  with  a  freedom  worthy  of  such  a 
man.  His  letter,  apparently  addressed  to  the  public,  in  reality 
was  a  bold  protest  against  the  Emperor's  interference  in 
religious  afiairs.  We  doubt  whether  Constantino  would  have 
submitted  to  such  language,  which,  however,  is  a  land-mark 
showing  the  progress  of  Christian  ideas  as  to  the  relations  oi 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power.  But  it  was  the  last 
episcopal  act  of  the  great  pontifi*,  who  died  shortly  after. 

It  is  not  merely  in  this  direction  that  we  see  Christianify 
gradually  asserting  its  ascendancy  in  the  Boman  world. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  patriciate  was  yielding  to  its  influence. 
Accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  consider  the  Boman  aristooraoy  as 
totally  eSete  during  the  latter  period  previous  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  we  can  hardly  fancy  to  ourselves  that  its  grandees 
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were  anything  else  but  the  degenerate  posterity  of  the 
Comelii,  the  Anicii,  and  other  illustrious  gentes  of  ancient 
Borne.  There  were,  indeed,  so  many  links  connecting  them 
with  olden  forms  and  idolatrous  ordinances,  that  to  couple 
them  with  the  new  belief  seems  something  bordering  on 
anachronism.  And  yet  the  fact  really  stands  thus : — Partly 
through  the  effect  of  example,  partly  through  ambition,  and 
partly  through  an  imperious  conviction,  whole  races  had  em- 
braced the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Christianity,  and  soon 
found  out,  to  their  own  astonishment,  that  they  recovered  at 
once  an  unexpected  share  of  illustration  and  power. 

Ghnstianity,  says  Prince  de  Broglie,  renewed  their  influence,  by  throwing 
over  it  a  sort  of  second'  youth.  The  day  before  their  baptism,  they  were 
wont  to  squander  away  their  wealth  among  a  motley  plebs  to  gain  the  bauble 
of  a  useless  title  ;  on  the  morrow  their  charities,  scarcely  more  abundant, 
but  distributed  by  the  discerning  hand  of  the  priest,  ensured  them,  on  the 
jMurt  of  the  less  degraded  Christians,  a  prouder  yet  more  lasting  gratitude. 
Their  slaves  being  gradually  emancipated,  and  prepared  for  freedom  by  a 
pious  education,  soon  formed  around  them  a  devoted  army.  They  were  no 
more  that  vile  race  of  freed-men,  a  true  scourge  to  the  empire,  ever  ready  to 
pass  from  an  abject  servility  to  the  basest  treachery.  They  were  all  the 
children  of  Adam,  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  their  masters  revered 
the  remembrance  of  a  primitive  equality,  and  the  stamp  of  a  newly-restored 
dignity.  Within  a  short  time,  the  authority  of  the  Christian  patricians  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Rome.  Having  once  become  members  of  an  association 
the  most  extensive  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  then  organized  throughout  the 
empire,  they  found  themselves  by  the  very  fact  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party.  Since  Athanasius,  in  the  days  of  his  exile,  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  senators,  the  Christians  of  eveiy 
country  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  from  the  depths  of  Egypt  or  of  distant 
Asia,  to  the  illustrious  families  in  the  capital,  whenever  they  had  a  church 
to  build,  a  convent  to  establish,  some  ruin  to  prevent  or  some  disaster  to 
retrieve ;  and  the  alms  which  usually  followed  the  application  were  abun- 
dantly repaid  in  popularity  and  thankfulness.  One  might  compare  them  to 
some  old  trunks  falling  into  decay  through  the  effect  of  time  ;  should  their 
roots,  whilst  shooting  forth,  meet  with  a  rich  vein  of  alluvial  soil,  they  send 
up  a  youwful  sap,  which  adorns  with  a  wreath  of  verdure  their  dying 
branches  and  their  blackening  limbs  (pp.  23,  24). 

Such  was  the  society  in  which  an  Ambrose  and  a  Jerome 
were  formed  and  brought  up — the  one  learning  all  those  arts 
and  traditions  that  made  him  hereafter  such  an  attractive 
compound  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  sanctity  and 
statesmanship ;  the  other,  of  a  more  ardent  and  restless  dis- 

e>sition,  as  if  he  had  brought    from  his   native  forests  of 
almatia  something  of  the  fierce  wildness  of  the  barbarian. 
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Jerome^  though  a  sincere  Christian^  did  not  then  conform  his 
conduct  to  his  belief;  he  rather  yielded  alternately  to  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  or  to  the  suggestions  of  a  repentant 
spirit.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  thirsted  for  knowledge^ 
being  ever  on  the  wing,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Catacombs ;  almost  equally  impassioned  for  the  Gospel  or  for 
Homer ;  reading  by  turns  the  Scriptures  with  the  fervour  of 
an  anachoret,  or  the  disdain  of  an  Athenian  orator.  But  still 
he  clung  with  fondness  to  the  best  Boman  society,  where  he 
was  an  habitual  guest  and  companion.  There  is  hardly  any 
part  of  the  empire,  or  any  one  of  its  institutions,  in  which  we 
do  not  find  this  all-pervading  influence  of  Christianity.  But 
nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  laws. 
Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this  subject,  and  the  most 
lamentable  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  wretched  state  of 
the  Roman  population,  ground  down  at  once  by  heavy  taxation, 
by  the  oppression  of  local  governors,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  repeated  invasions.  Their  condition  was  so  melan- 
choly that  they  fled  to  the  barbarians,  among  whom  they 
enjoyed  more  real  freedom  and  greater  security  than  under 
the  rule  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  Valentinian  distinguished 
himself  among  many  other  princes  by  his  extriBme  severity  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  fiscal  laws ;  he  hardly  admitted  any 
plea  or  excuse  when  the  treasury  was  to  be  replenished ;  fiur 
better  than  any  one  he  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  when 
ho  had  to  encounter  the  numberless  enemies  of  his  empire. 
But  he  had  hardly  secured  by  the  most  severe  measures  the 
public  resources  in  men  and  money,  when  a  reaction  ensued. 
An  immense  complaint  and  wailing,  says  our  author,  ascended 
to  the  throne  from  every  region,  and  the  prince  was  obliged 
to  bind  the  very  wounds  he  had  inflicted, — nay,  to  counter- 
mand the  measures  which  he  had  adopted,  under  the  imperious 
claims  of  the  public  security. 

Among  these  laws  or  decrees  tending  to  soothe  the  pangs 
of  a  sufiering  nation,  we  must  note  several  that  bear  evident 
traces  of  a  Christian  inspiration.  Thus,  close  to  a  law  binding 
the  tenant  to  the  land  on  which  he  is  condemned  to  live  and 
die,  we  find  another  defending  him  against  the  excessive  preten- 
sions of  the  landowner.  Elsewhere,  if  the  authority  of  the  judges 
is  duly  enforced,  minute  precautions  are  taken  against  their 
accidental  or  interested  errors ;  they  are  ordered  to  enact  their 
sentences  in  public,  prohibited  from  holding  property  within 
the  limits  of  their  residence,  and  threatened  with  severe  penal- 
ties, if  they  should  listen  to  the  insinuations  of  informers.  At 
the  same  time,  physicians  were  appointed  to  attend  the  poor 
in  large  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  mea- 
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sares  of  a  similar  character  were  carried,  all  betraying  a  bene- 
volent disposition  totally  unknown  to  the  heathen  world. 

We  must  refer  to  the  author^s  pages  for  many  other  in- 
stances of  innovations  in  which  we  detect  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  draw  the  reader's  notice  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  institutions  of  those  times,  out  of  which  grew 
perhaps  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  feudal  ages.  As 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  grievances  and  claims  sent  up 
from  the  provinces  to  the  crown,  Valentinian  thought  proper 
to  appoint  an  official  defender  of  their  rights,  defensor  civU 
talis. 

Such  was  the  title  of  a  new  office,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  365, 
filling  an  intermediate  station  between  the  curia,  or  municipality,  and  the 
Treasury.  The  duties  of  this  new  agent  were  twofold,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  high-pressure  mechanism  which  held  the  curim  responsible  for  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  due  to  the  fiscus,  and  allowed  them  at  the  same  time  to  fall 
back  on  the  small  proprietors  of  the  city.  On  the  Defender  incumbs  the 
duty,  as  a  representative  of  the  curiales,  of  discussing  with  the  State  the 
amount  of  the  whole  contingent ;  and  then  with  the  curiales  themselves,  the 
aliquot  part  of  each  ratepayer.  Himself  a  stranger  to  the  curia,  he  is  obliged 
at  once  to  protect  and  keep  it  within  bounds  ;  to  speak  for  it  and  against  it ; 
to  defend  it,  to  lighten  its  burden,  and  to  prevent  it  from  throwing  that 
burden  on  other  people's  shoulders.  In  fact,  the  Defender  was  something 
like  the  popular  tribune,  whose  veto  is  now  directed,  not  against  aristocratical 
influence,  but  against  the  tyranny  of  the  administration.  In  its  decrepitude, 
the  Empire  was  returning,  like  many  an  old  man,  to  the  habits  and  ways  of 
its  childhood.  (P.  61,  sq.) 

But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  integrity, 
power,  and  influence  to  hold  this  delicate  position  between  the 
Crown  and  the  nation.  In  the  general  downfall  of  public  vir- 
tue, there  was  hardly  a  citizen  or  a  landowner  capable  of  ful- 
fiUing  such  arduous  duties.  His  magistracy  was  elective ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  out  that  the  bishop  alone  had  both  virtue 
and  power  to  withstand  the  fitful  caprices  of  imperial  des- 
potism, no  less  than  the  raging  passions  of  the  barbarians. 
Did  Valentinian  dream  of  such  a  result  when  he  instituted  the 
Defensores  ?  Doubtless  not :  and  this  very  fact  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  real  state  of  things  at  the  period  we  have 
before  our  eyes. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  West  that  we  thus  meet  with  the 
irresistible  ascendancy  of  Christianity  making  its  way  both 
with  and  against  temporal  power ;  the  sai^e  spectacle  awaits 
us  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  in  the  East.  Every  one  is 
more  or  less  famiUar  with  the  great  struggle  between  Arian- 
ism  and  the  illustrious  Athanasius.     That  contest,  however, 
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bore  more  of  a  purely  theological  tlian  of  a  political  character, 
and  wo  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  scenes  of  a  different  nature, 
and  perhaps  less  knowQ  to  the  general  reader.  The  famous 
heresy,  so  like  Protestantism  in  its  main  features,  was  fast 
dwindling  into  a  court  intrigue,  though  fostered  by  the  weak 
arm  of  a  Valens.  Under  that  degenerate  prince  the  orthodox 
bishops  were  once  more  banished  from  tiieir  sees ;  bat  the 
Church  had  already  overcome  two  recent  persecutions,  whilst 
the  State  had  well  nigh  succumbed  to  four  successive  revolu- 
tions. Every  man  could  now  see  with  his  own  eyes  where 
resided  true  influence  and  power,  so  that,  even  in  a  worldly 
view,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  trust  solely  to  the  Sovereign's 
whim  and  pleasure.  Yalens,  himself,  was  destined  to  expe- 
rience, in  his  fatal  downfall,  that  he  would  have  to  deal  alike 
with  a  true  bishop  and  a  true  statesman  in  the  person  of  S. 
Basil,  who  ruled  over  the  diocese  of  Ceasarea. 

The  importance  of  Caesarea,  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  very  considerable,  extending  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  independent  exarchate  of  Pontus,  and  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  over  Armenia  and  certain 
parts  of  Persia.  Yalens  was  desirous  of  placing  at  the  head 
of  this  large  see  one  of  his  Arian  creatures ;  but  at  the  very 
first  rumour  of  such  a  scandal  the  whole  population  called 
for  Basil,  who  had  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
Shortly  after,  however,  the  old  Bishop  of  Cadsarea  offered  a 
share  of  his  power  to  the  popular  candidate,  who  thus  was 
brought  forth  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  impending  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  Emperor. 

Valens,  after  many  delays,  at  last  set  out  upon  his  progress 
through  Asia  Minor.  He  journeyed  slowly,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  real  feelings  of  the  surrounding 
population.  To  secure  a  favourable  reception,  he  sent  before 
him  his  prefect  Modestus,  who  took  good  care  that  no  Hostile 
figure  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  Sovereign.  On  entering 
any  town,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers,  the  Prefect 
immediately  sent  for  the  bishop,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
dispositions  in  regard  to  the  Emperor's  views.  K  the  answer 
proved  satisfactory,  the  prelate  was  loaded  with  honours  and 
privileges ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  adhered  to  the  true  &ith, 
banishment  or  oven  death  was  awarded  against  him.  The 
whole  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia  was  thus  traversed  by  the  im- 
perial cortege,  which  met  everywhere  that  silent  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  so  often  mistaken  for  a  sincere  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  At  last  Modestus  entered  Cappadocia,  on  his 
way  to  the  city  inhabited,  one  might  almost  say  governed,  by 
Basil.     And  here  we  must  give  way  to  our  autnor's  narratiye, 
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for  no  words  of  ours  could  supply  the  interest  of  the  following 
scene : — 

On  his  arriyal  in  town,  the  Prefect  sent  for  the  bishop.  Basil  obeyed  the 
smnmons  \  when  he  entered  the  Prefect's  room,  he  maintained  an  attitude 
of  calm  superiority,  which  gave  him,  says  Gregory  Nyssa,  febr  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  physician  visiting  a  patient  than  that  of  a  delinquent  before  his 
judge.  This  firmness  intimidated  the  Prefect,  who  had  recourse  at  first  to 
mildness.  **  The  Emperor  is  coming,''  said  he ;  '^  pray  beware,  for  he  is  highly 
irritated ;  and,  for  a  mere  scruple  about  a  dogma,  do  not  jeopardize  wantonly 
the  interests  of  your  Church :  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  show  yourself  sub- 
missiye,  you  will  feel  the  effects  of  his  good-wilL"  "  Pay  attention  yourself," 
replied  Basil,  "  to  the  fact  that  you  have  no  power  over  such  men  as  seek  for 
nothing  else  but  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  pray  do  not  talk  to  me  as  you 
would  to  children.**  "  Well,  but  won't  you  do  anything  for  the  Emperor  ? " 
asked  the  Prefect.  ^^  Is  it  nothing  in  your  eyes  to  see  the  Emperor  mingling 
with  your  flock,  and  becoming  one  of  your  auditors  ?  This  is  what  you  may 
gain  by  yielding  a  little,  and  by  sacrificing  one  single  word  of  the  symbol." 

**  Doubtless,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  see  an  emperor  at  church,  for  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  save  a  soul,  not  only  the  soul  of  an  emperor,  but  the  soul  of 
any  man,  whatever  it  may  be.  And  yet,  far  from  adding  to  or  taking 
from  the  symbol  one  single  word,  I  would  not  even  alter  the  disposition  of 
the  letters  that  make  up  the  syllables."  ''  What,  wUl  you  forget  so  far  the 
respect  you  owe  to  the  Emperor ! "  exclaimed  Modestus  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
giving  way  to  impatience.  "  But  in  what  I  do  really  offend  him,"  retorted 
Basil,  "  is  more  than  I  can  understand."  "  Why,  you  don't  adopt  his  feith, 
when  all  around  you  submit  to  it."  "  But  my  own  Emperor  wills  it  not ;  I 
can  never  worship  a  creature,  having  myself  been  created  by  God,  and  called 
to  become  one  like  imto  Him."  "  Well,  but  we  who  command  in  this  place, 
what  do  you  think  of  us  ?  Are  we  nothing  in  your  eyes  ?  and  would  you  not 
deem  yourself  happy  to  be  our  equal,  and  to  be  associated  to  our  dignity  1 " 
"  You  may  lord  it  over  us,  and  I  by  no  means  dispute  your  exalted  rank.  To 
be  your  equal  is,  doubtless,  a  fine  thing ;  but  I  am  already  your  equal,  since 
you  are,  like  myself,  the  creature  of  God,  and  since  I  am  likewise  the  equal, 
yrbich.  I  deem  an  honour,  of  those  whom  you  rule."  "  At  least,  don't  you 
fear  my  power?"  "What  can  you  do  to  me?"  "What? — why,  inflict 
upon  you  any  degree  of  suffering  I  may  command."  "  Pray  speak  out 
clearly,  and  tell  me  what  ? "  "  Confiscation,  banishment,  tortures — death 
itsell"  "  None  of  those  things  can  reach  me ;  a  man  who  has  nothing  leaves 
nothing  for  confiscation  ;  a  man  who  is  attached  to  no  place,  and  looks  upon 
himself  everywhere  as  a  stranger,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  banishment.  What 
tortures  can  you  inflict  upon  Uiis  weak  body,  when  the  very  first  blow  will  do 
for  it  at  once  ?  Indeed,  indeed,"  added  Basil,  pointing  to  his  chest,  "  you 
would  do  me  a  good  service  were  you  to  rid  me  of  this  miserable  pair  of 
bellows.  As  for  death,  I  should  deem  it  a  favour,  as  leading  me  to  that  €rod 
for  whom  I  wish  to  live,  and  for  whose  cause  I  am  abeady  half  dead." 
"  Nobody  ever  dared,"  interrupted  Modestus,  "  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way." 
^  BeOKBse  you  never  met  a  bishop."    Bewildered  and  angry,  yet  still  afraid  of 
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carrying  matters  to  the  last  extremities,  Modestos  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
view by  giving  the  bishop  one  day  for  reflection.  "  To-morrow  you  will  find 
me  what  I  am  to-day,^  concluded  Basil,  ''and  I  don't  wish  that  you  ahoold 
yourself  change  in  regard  to  me/' 

On  the  morrow  and  on  the  following  days  Valens  was  expected  every  hour. 
The  bishop  was  besieged  with  parleys  and  entreaties  of  every  deecriptbn. 
There  was  not  one  noble  personage  who  did  not  undertake  to  aigne  with  the 
prelate.  The  head  cook,  Demosthenes — an  influential  man,  by-the-by — 
returned  constantly  to  the  attack.  Modestus,  on  the  other  haadi  feeLuog 
vexed  at  having  no  better  result  to  bring  before  the  Emperor,  and  anzioaa  to 
avoid  any  charge  of  weakness,  made  public  preparations  for  an  execution. 
Heralds,  lictors,  executioners — every  judicial  agent  was  summoned,  ready  at 
a  signal  to  seize  upon  the  &ctious  priest  Having  thus  taken  evezy  precau- 
tion, the  Prefect,  somewhat  abashed,  yet  confident  at  least  in  hia  preventive 
measures,  repaired  to  the  prince.  ''  Emperor,"  said  he,  *'  I'have  fiuled  in  my 
attempt ;  this  man  is  unmanageable  ;  threats,  entreaties,  kindness  are  all  un- 
availing with  him.  This  is  a  matter  of  stem  severity ;  do  but  give  the  order, 
and  it  shall  be  fulfilled."  But  this  was  exactly  what  Valens  was  not  inclined 
to  do.  Though  no  less  incensed  than  bewildered,  still  he  did  not  dare  to  shed 
such  illustrious  blood  on  the  path  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  reprieved  the 
execution,  and  penetrated  into  the  city  in  a  sort  of  wavering  state  of  mind, 
just  like  a  piece  of  iron,  says  Gregory  Nyssa,  already  melting  in  the  fire ;  but 
nevertheless  still  remaining  a  bit  of  iron. 

He  continued  in  this  mood,  irresolute  as  to  his  line  of  conduct^  and  without 
holding  any  communication  with  the  bishop^s  dwelling.  A  meeting,  however, 
became  unavoidable,  for  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  was  approaching ;  and, 
unless  he  chose  to  put  himself  outside  of  the  Church,  Valens  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  attend  at  Divine  service.  On  the  morning  of  the  feast, 
he  therefore  came  to  a  determination,  and  went  to  the  tem^e  with  an  escort 
of  soldiers,  himself  doubting  whether  he  would  be  received  peacefully,  or 
would  have  to  force  an  entiy  through  violence.  He  entered :  the  crowd  was 
most  numerous,  and  had  just  begun  the  choral  psalms ;  the  chaunt  was  both 
harmonious  and  powerful,  the  whole  service  offering  that  appearance  of 
majesty  and  order  which  Basil  excelled  in  maintaining  in  his  church.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  nave  stood  Basil  himself  isjcvag  the  people,  but  motionless  like 
a  pillar  of  the  sanctuary,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  altar.  There  he 
remained  standing,  just  as  the  acts  of  the  saints  represent  him,  his  tall  or 
rather  towering  stature  showing  off  his  spare  and  slender  figure,  while  his 
aquiline  features  were  strongly  brought  forth  by  his  thin,  emaciated  cheeks ; 
a  latent  fire  flashed  from  under  his  prominent  forehead  and  his  arched  eye- 
brows, whilst  now  and  then  a  somewhat  disdainful  smile  parted  on  each  side 
of  his  mouth  his  long  white  beard.  All  around  him  stood  his  deigy  in  an 
attitude  of  fear  and  respect.  At  this  imposing  sight  Valens  stopped,  as  if 
suddenly  seized  with  a  sort  of  bewilderment.  The  service  continued  as 
though  his  presence  had  passed  unperceived.  At  the  offertory,  he  stepped 
forward  to  present  the  gift  which  he  had  prepared ;  but  no  hand  was  held  out 
to  receive  it ;  nobody  came  forward  to  meet  him.  A  cloud  passed  before  his 
eyes ;  he  staggered  on  his  legs ;  and,  had  not  one  of  the  attendants  sappocted 
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him,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.    Basil  had  pity  on  his  anguish,  and 
waved  with  his  hand  that  the  offering  should  be  accepted. 

The  next  day,  the  emperor  having  recovered  his  composure,  returned  to 
the  church,  and  feeling  bolder  resolved  to  speak  to  his  terrible  antagonist. 
The  service  being  over,  he  passed  behind  the  velum  where  the  officiating 
priest  was  wont  to  retire.  Basil  received  him  with  kindness,  in  the  presence 
of  his  faithful  friend  Gregory,  who  had  hastened  to  his  side.  The  interview 
was  a  long  and  peaceful  one.  Basil  fully  explained  to  the  monarch  his 
reasons  for  not  conforming  to  his  wishes,  and  even  entered  into  many  theo- 
logical developments.  By  thus  flattering  his  vanity,  and  by  appearing  to  set 
some  value  on  his  opinion,  he  kept  him  for  several  hours  spellbound  by  his 
lucid  and  powerful  eloquence.  This,  by  no  means,  satisfied  many  of  the  by- 
standers, who  had  already  gone  over  to  Arianism,  and  some  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  interfere.  Among  these  was  the  unfortunate  Demosthenes, 
who  made  an  attempt  at  a  theological  argument,  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
demonstration  he  unwittingly  coined  a  most  ridiculous  barbarism.  '^  Strange," 
exclaimed  Basil,  smiling,  ^*  here  we  have  caught  Demosthenes  blundering  in 
Greek  ! "  '^  The  Emperor  departed,  somewhat  pacified,  and  bestowed  upon 
Basil  a  piece  of  land  for  a  hospital  which  he  had  founded''  (pp.  94-103). 

What  a  picture !  what  a  lesson  for  every  one  !  How  it 
brings  home  to  every  mind  the  fact  that  a  new  power 
had  arisen,  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  worldly 
rulers,  though  clothed  with  even  imperial  purple.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  lesson  became  still  more  apparent, 
when  Valens  lefb  Csesarea  without  having  dared  to  sign  a 
decree  of  banishment  against  Basil,  and  fully  convinced  that 
a  supernatural  agency  interfered  to  protect  him.  In  the 
West,  observes  Prince  de  Broglie,  Vslentinian  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  neutral  position  between  the  Church  and 
heathenism ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  ground, 
and  his  own  measures  turned  against  him.  In  the  East, 
Valens  aimed  at  governing  against  the  Church,  but  was 
overcome  by  the  sole  ascendancy  of  sanctity  combined  with 
genius.  The  time,  in  fact,  was  come  when  the  temporal 
power  proved  to  be  utterly  helpless  to  save  a  crumbling  state 
of  society  from  its  utter  downfall,  and  when  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  all  society  must  ever  rest,  were  to  be 
recast  and  remodelled  by  more  skilful  hands,  though  even 
through  a  dark,  chaotic  period,  to  serve  again  in  future  days 
as  the  substratum  of  modem  Christendom.  Geologists  plung- 
ing into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  tell  us  of  primitive  periods, 
and  primitive  creations,  that  appear  to  our  wondering  eyes  as 
the  forerunners  or  foreshadows  of  our  own  world.  We  read 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  facts  and  incidents  of  the 
fourth  century : — ^the  priestly  power  makes  itself  already  felt  in  a 
Basil,  or  in  Augustin,  much  as  it  was  hereafter  displayed  in  a 
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Gregory  I.^  or  a  Lanfirano^  or  an  Anselm^  or  even  a  Hildebnuid. 
Doubtless^  Basil  and  Ambrose  were  no  HildebrandSj  bat  tiuBj 
are  of  the  same  race  and  genus — there  is  a  family  likeness 
between  them  all^  because^  perhaps^  the  same  spirit  bums  with- 
in them,  whatever  may  be  their  outward  figure  or  robe.  To 
convey  our  meaning  through  another  simile.  You  enter  a  gal- 
lery, containing  the  portraits  of  some  eminent  family^  whose 
deeds  have  left  their  imprint  for  ages  on  the  country  to  whioh 
they  belong.  Tou  ta^e  your  stand  at  the  founder  of  the 
illustrious  stock,  and  probably  his  large,  open^  noble  figure 
sinks  at  once  into  your  memory,  as  tf  you  had  before  you 
some  huge  relic  of  the  fossil  world.  And  then'  you  go  ouj 
following,  one  by  one,  each  successive  representative  of  the 
time-honoured  generations.  The  ancestrsd  likeness  becomes 
almost  extinct,  and  you  vainly  endeavour  to  retrace  in  the 
effeminate  lineaments  of  a  courtier  the  eagle-eye  and  haughty 
traits  of  his  forefathers.  But  all  of  a  sudden  you  are  riveted 
to  the  spot  bv  the  portrait  of  a  youth,  who  seems  to  embody 
within  himself  every  distinctive  mark  of  the  whole  race.  Tou 
would  almost  mistake  him  for  a  son  of  the  original  founder, 
and  yet  he  bears  so  completely  about  him  the  pecoliaritiea  of 
his  own  time,  that  to  place  him  anywhere  else  would  be  com* 
mitting  an  utter  anachronism.  Your  mind  is  as  it  were 
thrown  off  its  balance,  and  you  hardly  know  how  to  account 
for  the  delusion.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  when 
you  compare  certain  prelates  of  the  Middle  Age,  or  even  of 
later  times,  with  the  last  bishops  of  the  Boman  Empire ;  and 
nowhere  does  this  highly  interesting  fact  come  forth  in  stronger 
relief  than  in  the  work  before  us.  It  would  be  easy  to  de* 
monstrate  the  assertion  by  other  incidents  belonging  to  the 
life  of  S.  Basil;  we  prefer  giving  a  still  better  proof  in  8. 
Ambrose,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Milan. 

He  was  the  last  Boman  statesman,  just  as  Theodosius  ndght 
be  termed  the  first  Christian  Emperor.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  familiarity  of  Probus,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
patricians  of  the  great  City.  As  he  himself  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  he  had  learned  at  an  early  age  all  the  traditions 
and  arts  of  the  Roman  government,  whilst  the  austerity  of  his 
religious  principles  guarded  him  against  the  allurements  of 
pleasure.  Of  an  open,  commanding  exterior,  a  good  speaker, 
well  versed  in  literature,  no  less  proficient  in  the  laws  of  his 
country,  it  seemed  natural  that  with  such  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, backed  with  excellent  connections,  he  should  attract  the 
sovereign's  notice.  This  actually  took  place,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  consular  government  of  Milan.  But  the 
times  were  dangerous,  for  the  unbending  disposition  of  Yalen- 
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timan  Iiad  now  become  tyrannical.  Probus  was  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  peril  incurred  by  his  youthful  prot%^e ;  and  on 
taking  leave  of  him  the  veteran  politician  simply  said,  "Child, 
I  have  but  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you.  Behave,  not  like 
a  governor,  but  like  a  bishop."  The  advice  was  characteristic 
and  pithy :  Ambrose  remembered  it  well.  In  the  midst  of  the 
universal  confusion  and  terror  caused  by  the  emperor^s  cruelty, 
Milan  enjoyed  the  greatest  order  and  tranquillity.  No  riots^ 
no  insurrections,  no  complaints;  the  thing  was  in  itself  a 
wonder,  more  particularly,  if  we  recollect  the  dissensions 
existing  between  the  Arian  bishop  Auxentius,  and  the  better 
part  of  his  flock.  In  fact,  a  young  governor  setting  an 
example  of  chastity,  integrity,  and  humanity, — showing  him- 
self acbble,  just,  or  merciful  according  to  the  occasion, — ^never 
sacrificing  to  his  own  ambition  or  private  interests,  the  time 
and  property  of  others ;  such  a  man,  says  Prince  de  Broglie, 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  population,  fit  to  grace  the  episcopal 
seat  far  better  than  the  praetorium  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  popular  election  of  Ambrose  to  the  episcopacy  is  too 
well  known  for  us  to  relate  once  more  a  story  that  has  been 
so  often  and  so  ably  told.  What  we  wish  particularly  to  bring 
forward  is  the  secular  character  which  is  constantly  enforced 
m)on  a  bishop  of  those  times,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  from. 
the  very  simple  reason  that  he  could  do  what  no  other  could 
accomplish. 

Ambrose  had  scarcely  been  consecrated, — ^he  had  scarcely 
bestowed  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  upon  the  poor, 
he  had  scarcely  given  himself  up  to  the  absorbing  duties 
of  his  new  position,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  guide  the  first 
steps  of  his  own  sovereign,  young  Gratian,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  Yalentinian,  and  raised  Theodosius  to  the 
throne  of  the  East.  Both  these  princes  were  sincere  Christians, 
but  Theodosius  had  been  brought  up  in  the  camp,  had  tasted 
the  bitter  cup  of  adversity,  and  added  to  the  qualities  of  a 
good  soldier,  those  of  a  cool  judgment  and  a  sound  heart. 
Gratian,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  mere  stripling,  whose  inten- 
tions were  upright,  but  who  had  hardly  any  experience  in 
public  affairs.  He  thus  was  naturally  disposed  to  lean  on 
Ambrose,  whose  advice,  both  as  a  pastor  and  a  statesman, 
might  be  so  eminently  useful.  That  advice  was  not  wanting, 
and  for  some  time  the  policy  of  the  Western  Empire  was  in 
reality  the  policy  of  Ambrose.  We  use  the  word  advisedly, 
for  no  other  could  better  answer  to  our  meaning  and  to  the 
real  state  of  things.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  the  reader  to 
remember  that  not  for  one  minute  does  the  bishop  separate 
his  strong,  manly  adherence  to  the  Gospel  from  his  views  as 
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to  the  secular  Government ;  both  are^  indeed^  so  blended^  so 
utterly  identified^  that  it  becomes  as  impossible  to  disting^nish 
them  one  from  another^  as  it  is  to  mark  where  the  inflaenoe  of 
our  bodily  organs  terminates^  and  where  that  of  our  sonl 
begins.  The  evils  of  the  times  were  too  frequent,  and  too 
poignant,  not  to  require  the  interference  of  Ambrose, — ^not  to 
make  him  hold,  ev^en  as  a  bishop,  a  sort  of  civil  magistracy,  of 
which  his  flock  would  have  been  the  very  last  to  complain. 
Though  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  using  his  sober  but 
penetrating  eloquence  for  anything  like  popular  demonstra- 
tions, yet  he  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  the  part  of  an  inter- 
cessor, if  a  population,  suffering  from  oppression,  claimed  his 
support ;  or  if  the  sovereign  asked  of  him  to  strengthen  his 
wavering  counsels,  ho  would  readily  hold  out  a  helping  hand. 

And  here  we  may  find,  with  our  author,  manifest  inoications 
of  that  great  Christian  doctrine,  the  "  de  jure "  alliance  of 
Church  and  State.  Ambrose  had  been  formed  from  child- 
hood upwards  to  a  certain  course  of  ideas,  which  led  him 
naturally  to  assume  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs. 

He  could  not  apprehend  the  notion  that  the  Empire  should  haye  no  official 
form  of  worship,  or  rather  that  it  should  have  two  religions  together  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  He  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  an  incoherent  confasioii 
of  Christianity  and  Heathenism  to  be  met  with  at  every  step  throu^oat  the 
West,  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Eome  itsel£  The  churches  and  their  liTal 
temples,  both  open  on  the  same  day,  by  order  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Emperor, 
for  the  same  official  ceremonies  ;  Jupiter  and  Mars,  two  glorified  demooB, 
associated  with  the  one  jealous  Grod,  as  the  protectors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
invoked  in  the  same  language,  thanked  for  the  same  favours ; — and  then  the 
monuments  covered  with  profane  inscriptions,  the  statues  of  idols  towering 
over  the  basilicas,  or  defying  on  the  public  squares  and  at  the  comer  of 
every  street  the  Cross  triumphant ; — all  this  adulterous  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  which  the  Christian  emperors  had  never  dared  to  proscribe  completely, 
scandalized  the  jealous  purity  of  his  faith  quite  as  much  as  his  taste  for  ad- 
ministrative regularity.  As  a  prefect,  he  would  have  gladly  put  an  end  to 
such  confusion,  as  being  a  public  nuisance  ;  as  a  bishop,  he  felt  indignant 
against  so  poisonous  a  profanation.  The  Empire  acknowledging  but  one 
master,  and  there  being  but  one  God  in  heaven,  why  should  not  these  two 
unities  be  linked  together  by  an  indissoluble  union  ?  Why  should  the  State 
tolerate  within  its  limits  anything  beyond  those  two  grand  unities  ?  On  this 
central  point  Gratian  and  the  Bishop  agreed  even  before  they  had  seen  each 
other.  The  alliance  of  the  Church  and  State,  which  the  timorous  conscience 
of  a  Gratian  was  looking  for,  Ambrose  was  ready  not  only  to  recommend  bat 
to  enforce  as  a  duty  (VoL  iL  p.  18). 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  point  out  in  more  positive 
terms  the  doctrine  which  became  the  groundwork  of  Christen- 
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dom  in  after  times,  a  doctrine  which  a  S.  Gregory  VII.  and 
an  Innocent  III.  were  to  carry  to  its  extreme  consequences. 
This  was  the  germ,  destined  to  unfold  itself  slowly  under- 
ground, until  it  should  rise  and  develop  its  branches  in  the 
feudal  times,  serving  as  a  stay  and  prop  for  an  anarchical 
state  of  society.  But  let  us  not  wander  beyond  our  subject. 
Gratian  and  Ambrose  were  soon  closely  knit  together  in  the 
greatest  mtimacy,  and  ere  long  the^  influence  of  the  master 
mind  became  apparent.  Between  378  and  381  Gratian  dwelt 
almost  constantly  at  Milan,  issuing  new  laws,  which  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  priestly  impulse,  which  all  are  inspired  by 
a  man  who  could  not  forget  that  he  likewise  had  held  civil 
power.  In  every  one  of  these  enactments,  justly  observes  our 
author,  we  perceive  certain  dispositions  tempering  rigour  by 
clemency.  Thus  it  is,  for  instance,  with  those  privileged 
corporations  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  which  were  at  once  a 
resource  and  a  source  of  ruin  for  its  very  existence  by  their 
extortionary  tendencies ;  thus,  again,  with  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  annona,  which  is  modified  according  to  the 
dictates  of  charity.  Elsewhere  measures  are  adopted  against 
burglary  or  brigandage,  but  at  the  same  time  qualified  by 
certain  humane  clauses,  as  to  the  mode  of  repression.  In 
fact,  the  civil  ruler  shows  himself  less  authoritative,  less 
imnerious,  less  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  the  display  of  his  power; 
and  yet  we  meet  with  a  greater  firmness,  never  baulked  by 
alternatives  of  weakness  and  helplessness. 

In  other  directions  these  laws  assume  the  form  of  what  we 
might  call  public  manifestations  of  the  Imperial  conscience. 
Let  us  supply  a  few  instructive  instances. 

Milan,  August  3,  379. — General  law  against  heretics, 
expressly  modif3ring  the  edict  enacted  at  Sirmium  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  extending  to  such  sects  as  shall  debase 
by  their  sophistry  the  notion  of  God,  the  prohibition  of  pro- 
pagandism,  which  had  already  been  laid  upon  those  who 
annulled  baptism  by  renewing  it  (Donatists). 

Milan,  April  24,  380. — ^Women  of  low  extraction,  and  con- 
demned by  that  very  fact  to  appear  on  the  stage,  are  freed 
from  any  such  obligation  as  soon  as  they  embrace  Chris- 
tianity; ''because,''  says  the  law,  "the  better  mode  of  living 
they  have  adopted  liberates  them  from  the  bond  of  their 
natural  condition  :  Melior  vivendi  usus  vinculo  naturalis  con^ 
ditionis  evaluit" 

May,  381. — ^The  above  law  is  restricted ;  "  for  such  women 
as  abandon  the  purity  of  a  Christian  life  shall  not  enjoy  the 
above  exemption.'' 
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July  21st. — ^Liberation  of  certain  criminals^  in  honoor  of 
Easter. 

May  2^  382. — Penal  measures  are  denounced  against  those 
apostates  who  shall  preach  apostasy.  Whoever  abandons  the 
Christian  law  to  embrace  idolatry^  Judaism^  or  Manichssism^  is 
declared  incapable  of  making  a  will^  one  of  the  greatest 
penalties  to  which  a  Roman  could  be  subjected.  And  all 
these  measures  were  crowned  by  another^  which  made  a  deep 
impression  throughout  the  whole  empire: — ^the  statue  of 
Victory  was  definitively  removed  from  the  hall  where  the 
Senate  assembled  at  Rome  for  its  deUberations.    This  was 

Eerhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  influence  which  Ambrose 
ad  over  the  Imperial  mind^  and  not  one  heathen^  of  high  or 
low  degree^  mistook  the  hand  that  had  dealt  the  blow. 

At  any  rate,  Ambrose  was  not  the  man  to  deny  it.  Sym- 
machus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patricians,  who  belonffed 
to  the  heathen  party,  having  sent  up  to  the  throne  a  petitiOTi, 
whose  object  was  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  statae, 
Ambrose  himself  entered  the  Usts  in  a  counter  petition,  or 
rather  manifesto,  in  which  we  see  at  once  the  bishop  and  the 
statesman. 

Every  man  [says  he]  who  acknowledges  the  Roman  role  bean  anna  for  the 
emperors  and  princes  ;  you  are  verily  the  militia  of  an  aU-powerfdl  God,  and 
of  the  most  holy  Faith.  For  there  is  no  security  for  man  himself  if  he  does 
not  worship  the  true  Gk)d — the  God  of  the  Christians,  who  governs  all  thinga ; 
He  alone  is  the  true  God,  and  demands  that  we  should  adore  Him  firom  the 
bottom  of  our  souls.  The  gods  of  nations,  say  the  Seriptares,  are  nothing 
else  but  devils. 

Now  whosoever  serves  that  God  ought  to  bear  within  him  no  dissimiiLir 
tion,  no  reserve,  but  devote  his  whole  being  to  Him.  If  he  does  not  enter- 
tain such  feelings,  he  ought  at  least  to  oifer  no  external  consent  to  idolstrons 
worship,  or  to  a  profane  worship  ;  for  no  one  con  deceive  God,  to  whom  the 
secret  of  our  hearts  lies  open. ...  I  am  really  astonished  that  any  man  should 
hope  to  see  you  restore  the  altars  of  the  Gentiles,  and  give  money  horn,  yma 
coffers  for  profane  sacrifices.  ...  0  Emperor,  do  not  allow  any  man  to  de- 
ceive your  youtL  .  .  .  And  I  likewise,  I  am  for  following  the  experience  of 
the  wise,  but  God's  counsels  must  rule  supreme  over  all  others.  If  we  had  to 
do  here  with  some  military  concern,  you  should  consult  and  follow  the  opinion 
of  the  best-approved  generals.  But  in  religious  matters  you  are  bound  to 
listen  to  God.  Is  the  man  who  gives  you  this  piece  of  advice  a  heathen  f 
Well,  don't  force  him  to  believe  what  he  won't  believe  ;  but  then  let  him 
allow  you,  0  Emperor,  the  same  freedom  :  let  him  not  attempt  to  force  upon 
the  sovereign  an  act  of  violence  that  he  would  not  himself  endure  at  his 
hands.  The  very  heathen  does  not  like  a  man  to  belie  his  own  creed ;  ereiy^ 
one  ought  to  maintain  the  free  and  sincere  oonvictions  of  hia  own  mind. 
Should  those  who  hurry  you  on  to  such  a  decision  be  but  nominal  Ghiii: 
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tians,  pray,  do  not  allow  yoniself  to  be  deluded  by  a  name.  Wboeyer  advises 
you  in  this  way  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  whether  he  admits  it  or  not.  .  .  . 

Ambrose  wound  up  by  requesting  to  obtain  communication 
of  the  petition,  with  a  view  of  answering  it.  ''  In  a  worldly 
suit/^  said  he,  "you  would  listen  to  both  parties.  This  is  a 
matter  of  religion.  I,  the  bishop,  I  come  forth  to  defend 
her.  ...  If  you  refuse  me,  no  bishop  will  submit  peacefolly 
to  such  an  iniquity ;  you  may  still  apply  to  the  Ohurch^  but 
you  will  not  meet  any  more  with  priests^  or  at  least  with  any 
who  will  not  be  ready  to  resist  you." 

Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  this  strong  language, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  alukewarm  Christian  within 
the  Imperial  council  inclined  to  the  restoration  of  the  famous 
statue.  To  refuse  the  request  of  Ambrose  would,  however, 
have  been  imprudent,  and  besides,  Yalentinian  the  Younger 
revered  and  loved  the  venerable  bishop,  who  had  shown  him 
great  kindness  in  trying  circumstances.  Once  in  possession 
of  the  pagan  manifesto,  the  great  prelate  of  the  West  dealt 
with  it  in  a  manner  which  scattered  to  the  four  winds  both 
its  arguments  and  rhetorical  flourishes.  The  whole  composi-^ 
tion  is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  reason  and  gentlemanlv  satire, 
forming  a  thorough  defence  of  Christianity  against  idolatry. 
When  it  was  read  before  the  Council^  every  wavering  mind 
was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  whilst  the  youthful 
sovereign  broke  forth  in  the  following  impassioned  words  : — 
"  It's  the  voice  of  Daniel ;  I  will  not  undo  what  my  brother 
did."  Of  course  the  cause  of  the  goddess  Victory  was  lost 
for  ever. 

But  something  was  not  and  could  not  be  lost — ^we  mean 
the  contest  between  the  Church  and  idolatry,  that  survived 
even  the  final  crash  of  the  Empire.  Yet  that  crash,  though 
imminent,  could  not  yet  be  foreseen  by  either  party,  still  less 
perhaps  by  Ambrose  himself,  who  was  a  true  type  of  the  old 
Eoman.  His  constant  object  seems  to  have  been  to  revive  the 
pristine  policy  of  his  forefathers,  by  instilHng  new  life  into 
them,  thanks  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  new  Faith.  So 
things  went  on  just  in  the  same  way,  Christianity  impreg- 
nating more  and  more  the  habits,  institutions,  and  laws  of 
ancient  society,  but  for  purposes  that  were  still  the  secret  of 
Providence.  In  the  meantime  Gratian  was  murdered  by  the 
usurper  Maximus,  and  Ambrose  was  once  more  called  to 
negotiate  with  the  murderer,  and  to  defend  the  last  relics  of 
the  Yalentinian  family.  A  short  time  yet  runs  on,  and 
Theodosius  remains  sole  ruler  of  the  whole  civilized  worldr-* 
ruler  according  to  the  heart  of  the  holy  bishop  of  Milan. 
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With  an  Ambrose  and  a  Theodosius  to  prop  the  tottering 
edifice,  what  might  not  be  expected  ?  And  yet  it  was  not  to 
be.  These  two  bright  figures  are  but  a  transient  gleam 
between  two  storms.  Alaric  was  born — ^nay,  more,  he  had 
been  a  silent  spectator  in  the  gUttering  crowd  of  courtiers 
who  attended  at  the  coronation  of  Theodosios.  How  many 
wild  dreams  of  invasion,  and  burning  cities,  and  bloody 
battles  were  teeming  at  that  very  moment  in  the  brain  of  that 
young  barbarian ! 

Singular  enough,  the  first  occasion  on  which  Ambrose  and 
Theodosius  met,  as  it  were,  in  pubUc,  gave  rise  to  a  contest. 
The  Emperor,  irritated  at  the  summary  destruction  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue  by  one  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  had  ordered 
it  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  prelate.  The  bishop 
was  absent  from  Milan  when  the  order  was  given  and  sent ; 
on  his  return,  he  felt  indignant  that  a  Christian  prelate  should 
be  bound  to  rebuild  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  execration  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  in  his  eyes  a  sort  of  prevarication  far 
more  guilty  than  the  violation  of  any  civil  law.  He  imme- 
diately  wrote  to  the  Emperor  in  the  strongest  language ;  and 
here  again  he  sets  forth  that  great  Christian  doctrine  which 
was  afterwards  so  fully  developed  and  exemplified  in  the  Middle 
Age.  The' whole  incident  is  so  striking,  that  we  shall  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Prince  de  Broglie : — 

Ambrose  begins  by  a  short  insinuative  exordium:  '^ Listen  to  me,  O 
Emperor,  as  you  wish  that  God  may  listen  to  me  when  I  am  praying  for  you. 
If  I  am  not  worthy  of  being  heard  by  you,  how  should  I  be  worthy  of  trans- 
mitting your  wishes  and  prayers  ?  If  it  be  not  proper  for  an  emperor  to  fear 
plain  speaking,  it  is  not  likewise  proper  for  a  priest  to  dissemble  his  thou^ts. 

He  then  enters  fully  and  unreservedly  into  his  0¥m  doctrine :  he  maintains 
the  unlawfulness  of  any  help  given  by  Christians  for  the  construction  of  an 
edifice  destined  to  error ;  and  the  faithful,  but,  above  all,  the  bishops,  have  no 
more  the  right  to  do  it  than  the  Emperor  to  impose  it  upon  them.  If  the 
bishop  yields  -to  the  imperial  order,  he  becomes  guilty,  and  the  Emperor 
responsible  before  God  for  the  bishop's  weakness.  ''So  you  must  see," 
pursues  Ambrose, ''  whither  you  are  going.  You  ought  to  fear  quite  as  much 
the  bishop's  obedience  as  his  resistance.  If  he  is  stedfast,  fear  to  make  a 
martyr  of  him :  if  he  shows  weakness,  fear  that  you  may  bear  the  weig|ht  of 
his  falL  And,  indeed,  how  will  your  order  be  fulfilled?  Should  the 
Christians  refuse  to  accomplish  it,  will  you  force  them  to  it  through  violence  ? 
So  you  will  be  obliged  to  confide  to  the  Count  of  the  East  your  victorious 
standards,  your  labarum ;  nay,  the  very  standard  of  Christ  Himself,  with 
the  mission  of  restoring  a  temple,  wherein  Christ  will  be  denied.  Well, 
pray  order  that  the  labarum  shall  be  carried  into  the  synagogue,  and  then  see 

whether  any  one  will  obey  you Histoiy  tells  us  that  idolatrous 

temples  werQ  greeted  in  Borne  with  the  spoils  of  the  Cimbrians.    In  our 
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days,  the  Jews  may  engrave  on  the  frontispiece  of  their  synagogue  :  Temple 
built  with  the  spoils  of  the  Christians.  Public  order  requires  it,  will  you  say  ? 
So  the  appearance  of  outward  order  must  lord  it  over  the  interests  of  faith ! 
No ;  authority  must  yield  to  piety." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  assert  in  language  of  more  rigorous  cogency  the 
supremacy  of  the  religious  law  over  every  civil  law.  The  Church,  in  her 
maternal  prudence,  is  far  from  having  ratified  on  these  delicate  points  the 
tenets  of  Ambrose :  as  she  never  imposed  upon  the  faithful  the  obligation  of 
building  temples  to  error,  so  has  she  not  forbidden  them  to  contribute  to 
their  material  preservation  whenever  equity,  previous  engagements,  or  the 
necessity  of  repairing  wrongs  requires  it  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  astonishing  that  Theodosius,  arguing  like  a  civil  lawgiver,  should  have 
deemed  these  demands  excessive,  or  even  that  he  should  have  given  way  to 
an  unusual  fit  of  ill  humour.  He  allowed  the  letter  to  remain  unanswered. 
And  yet  it  contained  towards  the  end  two  lines,  which  offered  matter  for  con- 
sideration. ^^  Such  is  my  request,"  said  the  prelate  ;  "  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  present  it  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  you  :  pray,  do  not  force 
me  to  speak  out  in  the  church." 

Indeed,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Milan,  Ambrose  availed  himself  of  the 
very  first  opportunity  to  speak  out  at  church,  and  before  Theodosius.  He 
chose  for  his  text  the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  "  Take  up  thy  walnut  staff,  and 
walk  fortL"  He  boldly  asserted  that  the  staff  mentioned  by  the  prophet  was 
the  sacerdotal  rod,  intended  far  less  to  be  agreeable  than  useful  to  those 
whom  it  scourges.  He  then  recalled  several  examples  of  the  old  law,  such  as 
Nathan  tind  David,  thus  showing  that  in  all  times  the  ministers  of  God  had 
never  spared  the  truth  to  kings.  The  comparison  was  in  itself  clear  enough, 
and  Theodosius  must  have  felt  somewhat  imcomfortable  at  the  very  first 
words  ;  but  still  he  could  hardly  expect  that  the  orator  should  address  him 
personally.  And  yet  such  was  the  case,  when  Ambrose  said  by  way  of  con- 
clusion :  "  And  now,  0  Emperor,  after  speaking  of  you,  I  must  speak  to  you  ; 
reflect  that  the  more  Cod  has  raised  you  up  in  glory,  the  more  you  ought  to 

show  deference  to  Him  who  has  given  you  all It  is  the  mercy  of 

Christ  which  has  made  you  what  you  are.  So  you  must  love  Christ's  body, 
or  the  Church,  you  must  wash  her  feet,  kiss  them,  perfume  them,  so  that  the 
whole  dwelling  of  Christ  shall  be  filled  with  your  good  odour ;  in  other  words, 
you  must  honour  the  meanest  of  His  disciples,  and  forgive  them  their  faults, 
since  the  repentance  of  one  single  sinner  gives  joy  in  Heaven  to  all  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  do  not  want  thee, 
thou  art  unnecessary.  Every  member  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
necessary,  and  to  every  one  of  them  you  owe  protection. 

The  bishop  came  down  from  the  altar  after  uttering  these  words  in  a  tone 
of  severity,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  amazement,  for  all  were  aware 
that  the  Emperor  was  accused,  but  no  one  knew  the  motive  of  the  repri- 
mand. Theodosius,  of  course,  could  not  for  one  instant  remain  doubtfuL 
Stopping  the  prelate  as  he  passed  by,  "  So  you  have  made  me  the  subject  of 
your  speech,"  said  he  in  an  angry  tone.  '^  I  said  what  I  deemed  of  use  to 
yourself,"  replied  Ambrose.  '^  I  see  very  well,"  resumed  the  Emperor,  more 
moved  than  ever,  "  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  the  synagogue.    I  admit 
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that  my  orders  were  som^hat  harsh,  but  I  have  already  mitigiitfld  tliem ; 
a&d  then  those  monks  yonder  are  so  wrong-headed."  *  Here  a  oontiHr 
thought  fit  to  inyeigh  against  the  monks,  but  he  was  Boon  stopped  by 
Ambrose,  who,  once  more  addressing  the  Emperor,  *'  I  am  gQing  to  offior  the 
sacrifice  ! "  exclaimed  he  ; ''  allow  me  to  offer  it  for  you  fearlettly :  free  me 
from  the  burden  which  weighs  down  my  souL"  '^  Well,  well,"  replied  Tbeo- 
dosius,  as  he  sat  down  again,  "  the  orders  shall  be  modified,  I  promiee  yoo." 
But  such  a  vague  promise,  and  made  as  it  was  in  a  sullen  mood,  wis  not 
deemed  sufficient  '*  Cancel  the  whole  affair,'^  insisted  Ambrose ;  for,  if  yon 
allow  one  tittle  of  it  to  remain,  your  magistrates  will  take  advantage  of  it  to 
grind  down  the  poor  Christians."  The  dialogue  prooeeded  in  the  midst  <tf  the 
whole  assembly,  and  the  situation  became  at  last  downri^t  intolerable.  Hie 
Emperor  gave  way,  and  promised  whatever  was  exacted.  ''  Yon  swear  to  it^" 
said  Ambrose ;  *'  I  am  about  to  offer  the  sacrifice  on  your  word.  Mind,  oo 
your  word,''  he  repeated  a  second  time.  '^Yes,  on  my  word,"  replied 
Theodosius,  who  wanted,  at  any  cost,  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  scene.  The 
holy  sacrifice  began ;  ^'  and  never,"  said  Ambrose  the  next  day  to  his  sistei^ 
"  never  did  I  feel  so  sensibly  the  real  presence  of  God  in  prayer"  (YoL  IL, 
pp.  247-264). 

What  a  scene  indeed !  And  how  it  brings  out  at  onoe  the 
rapid  progress  which  Christian  feeling  had  made  of  late 
throughout  the  empire.  Better  than  the  famous  penance  of 
Theodosius  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan^  it  shows  us  how  strongly 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  general  range  of  Christian 
opinion  worked  upon  the  people.  For,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
detect  here  the  slightest  mark  of  disapprobation,  &r  less  of 
indignation,  among  the  audience.  Any  other  feeling  but 
astonishment  is  not  once  perceptible,  and  even  that  is  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  case,  not  by  any  want  of  sympathy  for 
Ambrose.  His  conduct  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  on 
the  part  of  his  flock,  however  extreme  and  out  of  place  it 
may  appear  to  modem  readers.  We  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering such  cases  as  signs  of  the  times ;  fifty  years  before 
they  could  not  have  taken  place,  and  we  doubt  whether  Con- 
stantino would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  browbeaten 
in  an  open  church ;  sixty  years  after — the  world  had  fiGkUen  a 
prey  to  the  barbarians,  and  it  was  all  over  with  the  "R^Tnon 
Empire. 

Another  observation  of  no  less  importance  is  the  fiust  that 
conduct  like  this  on  the  part  of  Ambrose  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  deprive  him  of  any  influence  with  the 
Emperor.  Quite  the  contrary;  as  long  as  TheodosiaB 
mained  in  Italy,  there  prevailed  the  greatest  intimacy  betw< 


*^  The   Emperor's  expression  is  fax  stronger:  Monachi  muUa  aoibro 
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these  two  illnstrions  personages.  Ambrose  naturally  resumed 
the  station  of  a  confidential  adviser^  to  whom  every  political 
alBhir  is  freely  communicated.  No  doubt  that  his  opinions 
might  be  followed  in  a  less  servile  manner  than  under  Gratian^ 
but  the  sovereign  himself  was  a  man  of  mature  years^  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  arts  of  government^  and  thus  a  better  appre- 
oiator  of  the  bishop's  lucid  views  and  truly  Christian  politics. 
On  both  sides  there  sprang  up  a  sort  of  mutual  understandings 
closely  bordering  on  a  footing  of  equality^  as  one  might  expect 
between  two  master  minds.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  to 
Ambrose  we  owe  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  Eastern 
and  Western  Empire^  a  division  founded  upon  necessity^  and 
well  calculated  to  avert  its  imminent  ruin. 

Si  Peigama  dextra 
Defendi  possint,  etiam.  hac  defensa  faissent. 

Nor  was  this  all^  for  other  measures  reveal  the  same  in- 
fluence. Contrary  to  what  took  place  on  such  occasions^  the 
revolution  which  placed  Theodosius  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
empire  cost  no  other  blood  but  that  spilt  on  the  field  of  battle 
against  the  usurper  Maximus.  There  were  no  executions^ 
no  confiscations^  no  acts  of  vengeance;  for  the  first  time^ 
Christian  mildness  and  charity  had  the  day  to  themselves. 
Such  policy^  good  in  all  times^  was  excellent  at  a  time  when 
hardly  any  monarch  could  reckon  upon  transmitting  his  im- 
perial crown  to  his  immediate  descendants. 

The  reader  may  now,  we  trust,  form  a  definite  notion  of 
what  he  may  expect  to  find  in  the  Church  and  the  Roman 
Eifwpvre  during  the  fourth  century.  It  is  a  general  review  of 
what  the  Church  maintained,  preserved,  and  appropriated  to 
herself  among  the  confused  elements  of  which  was  made  up 
ancient  civilization.  Among  that  huge  mass  of  elements  we 
have  purposely  selected  the  most  striking,  as  ofiering  the  best 
instances  of  that  constant,  though  silent,  transformation  which 
society  itself  was  undergoing  previous  to  the  creation  of  feudal 
Christendom.  That,  in  the  six  octavo  volumes  before  us, 
there  are  numberless  instances  of  the  sa^ie  kind,  must  bo 
evident  to  every  intelligent  mind.  As  another  inducement 
to  study  the  book,  we  may  add  that  the  Holy  Father  has 
bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise  in  a  brief  addressed 
to  the  author — the  best  reward,  assuredly,  which  his  truly 
Catholic  mind  could  have  wished.  • 

And  now,  lastly,  for  one  most  important  appUcation  of 
those  historical  facts  which  the  Pnnce  de  Broglie  has 
placed  before  the  world.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  annals  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  utter 
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downfall  of  the  Eoman  Empire^  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance, in  a  moral  view,  with  what  is  going  on  in  our  own 
times.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  find  a  motley  assemblage 
of  highflown  philosophical  doctrines  blended  with  the  most  de- 
grading superstitions  of  Polytheism ;  or  at  Alexandria,  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  borrowing  a  few  partial  tenets  of  Christianity^ 
which  it  mixes  up  with  a  sort  of  juggler^s  theurgy.  After 
listening  to  the  apostles  of  this  celebrated  school^  we  had  but 
to  cross  the  street  to  attend  at  one  of  those  instructions  or 
lectures — ^how  shall  we  call  them  ? — ^in  which  the  Christian 
teachers,  priests,  and  bishops  developed  the  sublime  tenets  of 
the  Eedemption.  And  again,  a  little  farther  on,  we  miKht 
have  stepped  into  the  Serapeum,  and  there  witnessed  the  im- 
moral mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  worship.  And  so  was  it, 
more  or  less,  over  all  the  Roman  world. 

Doubtless  between  our  own  times  and  those  there  are  many 
differences,  but  how  many  no  less  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance ?  We  meet  with  no  immoral  mysteries  in  the  public 
worship,  but  how  many  cesspools  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society — cesspools  emitting  such  loathsome 
exhalations  as  would  have  shocked  more  than  one  heathen 
philosopher  ?  There  are  no  barbarians^  at  our  doors,  ready  to 
rush  in  through  every  gap  and  weak  point  of  the  body- 
politic  ;  but  kings  put  forth  their  armies,  in  order  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  might  over  right ;  and  their  attempts  are 
successful,  and  on  the  footsteps  of  their  victorious  legions  an 
intoxicated  multitude  of  admirers  hurry  on,  shouting,  "Hurrah, 
hurrah !'' 

And  well  may  they  shout  "Hurrah!"  for  they,  in  their 
wild  ovations,  do  but  foreshadow  the  advent  of  a  still  wilder 
democracy,  animated  by  all  the  insensate  passions  of  self- 
worship.  Such,  indeed  is  the  form  of  idolatry  which  modem 
nations  have  assumed,  in  defiance  of  the  living  God,  in 
defiance  of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  in  defiance  of  every  dogma 
held  sacred  to  mankind.  Such  are  the  barbarians,  hence- 
forward to  be  subdued,  converted,  baptized  once  more  by  Chris- 
tianity, unless  the  world  itself  be  condemned  to  rock  and  totter 
to  and  fro  between  anarchy  and  despotism.  Take  it  as  yea 
will — consider  it  as  you  please— run  over  England,  or  France, 
or  Germany,  or  Italy,  or  the  eastern  wastes  of  Russia,— every- 
where you  will  descry  and  hear  the  ground-swell  of  the  huge 
human  tides  as  if  awaiting  but  the  breath  of  the  blast  to 
foam,  and  surge,  and  lash  itself  into  fury.  Again,  the  forth- 
coming invasion  is  of  a  far  more  alarming  character  than  that 
of  the  German  savages ;  for,  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  bosom 
of  Christianity  itseLT,  it  has  profited  by  all  its  lights,  benefited 
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by  all  the  forces  of  modem  science.  Nay,  more,  oar  rising 
democracy  is  backed  by  a  host  of  learned  infidels,  whose  only 
aim  and  end  is  to  annihilate  Bevelation,  so  as  to  raise  in 
its  stead  the  adoration  of  man  as  God.  Who  will  dare  to 
deny  that  such  a  situation  is  fraught  with  imminent  peril 
or  refuse  to  repeat  with  an  ancient,  "  Corruptio  optimi 
pessima  '^  ? 

And  now  as  to   our  helps.     An  eminent  French   writer 
lately  remarked  in  the  R&vue  des  Deux  Mondes  that,  after  all, 
in  the  present  state  of  society  there  is  nothing  more  alarming 
than  in  what  has  ever  taken  place  since  the  very  birthday  of  the 
new  dispensation.     Has  it  not  ever  been  its  fate  to  struggle 
against  evil  doctrines,  evil  practices,  and  evil-doers  ?     But, 
then,  in  all  times  it  successively  modified  and  tempered  anew 
its  weapons,  according  to  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  every 
age.      This  indeed  is  the  very  secret,  in  a  human  view,  of 
the  subject ;  this  is  the  secret  of  its  ascendancy  over  heathen 
corruption,  feudal  violence,  monarchical  despotism,  or  even 
revolutionary  anarchy.     Now,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  present  age  is  that  of  thirsting  after  civil  and 
political  liberties,  which  seem  destined  to  become  the  ground- 
work of  every  future  State  or  Government.     Let  us  observe 
that  this  very  feeling — however  vitiated  and  disturbed  it  may 
be — is  an  offspring  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  such,  worthy  of  our 
respect.     So  why  should  it  be  so  difficult  for  Catholicism  to 
bring  about  a  conciliation  between  its  sublime  doctrines  and 
the  new  cravings  of  civilized  Europe  ? 

Is  the  notion  of  liberty  (asks  M.  Yitet)  alien  and  onknown  to  Chiistianitj  ? 
Was  it  never  enforced  within  its  bosom  ?   Did  the  Church  never  practise  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  not  liberty  surround  her  cradle  ?    Was  it  not  in  the 
Church  that  arose  a  whole  system  of  elections,  debates,  and  control,  which 
has  become  both  the  glory  and  rightful  goal  of  our  modern  institutions  ? 
To  make  peace  with  liberty,  to  live  cheerfully  in  its  company,  to  understand 
and  bless  its  favours,  is  that  the  same  thing  as  to  absolve  its  errors  ?    Is 
that  to  concede  one  jot  to  misrule  and  anarchy  ?   "  No,"  will  reply  some  good 
people  ;  "  for  Cod's  sake,  don't  mix  up  Religion  with  party  questions.    Don't 
drag  her  into  such  quarrels.    The  more  she  keeps  aloof  from  the  afiSurs  of 
this  world  the  more  steadfast  will  be  her  empire."    Cranted  ;  and  above  we 
have  insisted  upon  this  truth ;  but,  still,  however  disengaged  from  politics, 
from  worldly  interests,  however  absorbed  in  prayer  and  good  works  we 
may  suppose  religious  people  and  the  clergy,  still  how  could  they  live  here 
below  in  an  utter  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  is  going  on  ?    Were  it  but 
to  attack  the  vices,  the  baseness,  the  disorders  of  our  age,  must  they  not 
know  them,  witness  them,  with  their  own  eyes  ?    We  put  the  qu^tion  to 
those  pious  souls  who  are  scared  at  the  veiy  association  of  the  two  \^ords — 
liberty  and  religion.    Are  we  not  delighted  that  eloquent  voices  should  con- 
voL.  VIII.— NO.  XVI.  [New  Series.']  2  i 
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demn  and  brand  in  the  holy  pulpit  the  vagaries  of  our  modem  vgmtf  tha 
revolutionary  frenzy,  and  all  those  impious  doctrines  which  are  a  scomcge  to 
society  ?  Well,  if  Religion  is  right  in  waging  war  against  false  liberty,  why 
should  not  she  be  entitled  to  speak  of  sound  liberty  ?  Why  not  enoomage 
her  to  speak  of  it  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  duly  appreciating  ita 
generous  tendencies,  making  it  both  beloved  and  folly  understood  ?  Other- 
wise, what  sort  of  Christianity  is  yours,  and  what  do  you  beiievo  to  be  its 
fate  ?  Are  you  not  making  of  it  a  narrow,  contracted  doctrine — a  privU^^ 
of  the  few — the  tardy  and  solitary  consolation  of  old  age  or  grief  ?  If  of 
Christianity  you  ask  nothing  more,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  allowing  it  to 
live  on  just  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  dying,  like  one  of  those  ruins  pio- 
tected  by  antiquarians,  and  never  used,  though  objects  of  general  reverence — 
why  then  you  must  separate  it  £rom  the  rising  generations,  from  an  over- 
flowing democracy  ;  you  must  allow  it  to  become  isolated  and  to  grow  old — 
to  bury  itself  complacently  in  the  past,  in  contempt  for  the  present,  just  like 
a  scolding,  querulous,  morose,  impopular  old  gentleman.  But  if  better  appre- 
hending its  true  destiny,  you  wish  Christianity  to  obtain  a  salutary  influenoe 
not  only  over  yourself  and  your  friends,  but  over  all  mankind,  let  it  pene- 
trate into  the  hearts  of  all  your  brethren,  young  and  old,  low  and  high  ;  let 
it  fire  them  with  the  spirit  of  justice  and  truth ;  let  it  transform  them, 
straighten  their  paths,  purify  them,  regenerate  them,  by  speaking  their  own 
language,  by  taking  interest  in  their  ideas,  by  yielding  to  their  wishesi  with- 
out either  weakness  or  flattery,  just  as  a  kind  father  draws  around  him  all 
his  children  by  making  himsdf  once  more  young  among  them,  by  ooDflenting 
to  their  requests  while  he  corrects  their  &ults,  guards  them  against  the 
dangers  of  life,  and  teaches  them  the  narrow,  severe  paths  of  wisdom  and 
truth."  * 

A  leanings  then^  towards  the  caase  of  civil  and  political  free- 
dom might  probably  become  a  powerful  help  to  Catholics  in  the 
present  and  future  crisis  by  which  the  world  is  now  threatened. 
As  M.  Yitet  very  properly  remarks^  they  would  not  have  to 
sacrifice  one  single  principle ;  and  such  an  attitude  on  their 
part  might  pave  the  way  for  many  a  conversion.  Yet  such  a 
help  is  evidently  but  a  poor  one  after  all — a  mere  matter  of 
expediency.  It  is  from  above  and  in  herself  that  the  Choroh 
must  look  for  her  real  helps.  And  here  we  are  brought  roond 
at  once  to  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  actual  state  of 
society  and  that  of  the  fourth  century  after  Ohrist.  The  result 
of  a  most  extraordinary  progress  in  physical  science  has  bent 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1, 1867.  The  above  article,  written  by  M. 
Vitet,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  will  certainly  well  repay  the  readei^ 
perusal,  and  enlighten  him  as  to  the  situation  of  OathoHcism  in  France.  It 
IS  indeed  astonishing  that  such  a  paper  should  have  been  published  by  that 
truly  infidel  periodical  ;  in  fact,  Paris  readers  are  fully  aware  that  tlie 
editor  consented  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  its  insertion.  Bat  then  ha 
had  of  late  lost  so  many  Calliolic  subsciibera. 
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the  minds  of  men  towards  sensual  enjoyment  and  money- 
making.  ''  Put  money  in  your  purse  '^  seems  now  the  motto 
of  almost  every  living  man^  and  in  England  more  than  in  any 
country.  But  we  may  already  see  what  are  the  eflfects  of  this 
ruling  passion^  and  how  it  gnaws  at  the  very  vitals  of  our 
social  body.  The  only  means  of  counteracting  this  fatal 
craving  are  the  st^me  through  which  Christianity  conquered 
the  heathen  world.  Evidently  Catholicism  alone  comn^ands 
those  piennsj  for  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  into  account 
that  bastardy  inconsistent  system^  ycleped  Protestantism^  which 
has  arrived  at  its  lowest  period  as  a  spiritual  doctrine;  and 
rather  promotes  than  checks  the  materialistic  tendencies  of 
the  day.  So  to  set^  as  in  olden  times^  a  bright  example  of 
asceticism^  humility,  charity,  self-renouncement,  strong  faith, 
imd  a  no  less  strong  love  of  the  poor — such  are  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  Church  in  her  warfare  against  her  antagonists. 
Most  fortunately,  she  appears  at  present  to  put  forth  her  best- 
approved  armoury  in  this  respect;  for  never,  whether  among 
the  clergy  or  laity,  did  there  exist  a  more  exalted  ideal  or 
Christian  perfection,  nor  a  stronger  will  to  carry  that  ideal 
into*execution.  Half  the  work  is  done,  and  we  have  but  to 
maintain  our  ground  manfully  in  front  of  our  common  enemy 
to  win  the  day. 

And  yet  the  day  may  not  be  ours.  Another  world, 
another  form  of  society  may  reap  the  harvest  that  we  have 
sown.  When  S.  Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  like  two  brave 
swimmers,  breasted  the  wave  of  corruption,  quickly  followed 
by  the  wave  of  invasion,  they  fondly  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
tiiey  were  securing  once  more  the  props  of  Roman  society,  or 
founding  a  thoroughly  Christian  empire.  Ambrose  above  all, 
a  true  Soman  of  the  old  stock,  could  apprehend  no  other 
institutions,  no  other  government  btit  those  which  had  borne 
the  test  of  a  thousand  years.  Though  a  saint  and  a  statesman, 
he  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and  if  he  could  not, 
who  could?  The  future  was  in  the  hands  of  God;  Ambrose 
laboured  and  toiled  for  nations  yet  unborn,  but  which  were 
fdready  bursting  the  womb  of  their  mother  Europe.  Yea ! 
and  so  may  it  be  with  the  men  of  our  own  generation. 
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Art.  IX.— the  STATE  OP  IRELAND. 

1.  Habeas  Corpas  Siupension  (Irdand)  Act  Continuance.   An  Act  to  farther 

continue  the  Act  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Year  of  the  Beign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  Chapter  One,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  empower  the  Lord  LLeatenant 
or  other  CSiief  Gk)vemor  or  Governors  of  Irelana  to  apprehend,  and  detain 
for  a  limited  Time,  such  Persons  as  he  or  they  shall  suspect  of  consroring 
against  Her  Majesty's  Person  and  GovemmeDt."  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  20th  Februaiy,  1867. 

2.  Proclamation  offering  a  Reward  of  ;£1000   for  the  arrest   of  Ja/mes 

Stephens, 

THE  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  is  not  merely 
such  as  to  excite  constant  anxiety  and  frequent  alarm. 
It  discredits  and  humiliates  English  Government.  It  shames 
British  Statesmanship  abroad;  and  it  puzzles  public  opinion 
at  home.  Is  Ireland  well  and  duly  governed  ?  Do  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  kingdom  correspond  with  natural  jus- 
tice^ with  the  character  of  the  country^  and  with  the  genius  of 
its  people  ?  Is  Fenianism  utterly  without  a  cause  f  Sach  is  the 
topic — only  five  years  less  than  seven  centuries  old— on  which 
every  day  produces  the  new  light  of  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent announcing  his  truism  with  the  air  of  a  discovery ;  on 
which  public  opinion  nevertheless  refuses  to  form  any  definite 
or  complete  conclusion;  and  on  which,  notwithstanding  its 
peril  and  its  scandal,  statesmen  have  almost  ceased  to  speak. 
All  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that  what  was  spoken  of 
as  the  Irish  Difficulty  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  may 
come  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Irish  ImpossibiUty  during  the  next. 
Ireland  is  now  not  merely  the  disaffected  nation,  cooped  up 
in  a  narrow  island  under  England^s  lee,  that  Sidney  and  Orom- 
well  had  to  conquer,  and  that  Gornwallis  and  Ghurendon  con- 
ceived they  had  reduced.  The  Irish  have  swarmed  by  the  nuUion 
into  England  and  Scotland,  into  America  and  Australia;  and 
the  precise  peril  of  the  present  time  is  that  the  Irish  out  of 
Ireland  are  more  disaffected  and  more  desperate  than  the  Irish 
in  Ireland.  An  Irish  rebellion  in  the  present  day  may  mean 
not  merely  a  rising  in  Munster  to  be  crushed  wherever  it  comes 
to  a  head  within  a  fortnight,  with  a  month  of  hunting  Bap- 
parees  in  the  hills,  and  of  the  gibbet  heavy-laden  in  the  towns 
to  follow.  It  may  mean  besides  the  torch  to  Liverpool  ship* 
ping  and  to  Glasgow  factories.  Bather  than  do  nothing,  tne 
Irish  enemy,  quartered  on  Britain,  carries  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  England,  and  suddenly  deploys  his  force  on  Chester 
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or  on  Preston.  When  insurrection  in  Ireland  fails,  he  pre- 
pares for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  And  he  has  such  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Congress  and 
President  alike  bidding  for  his  vote,  that  he  can  easily 
forbid,  at  all  events  absolutely  prevent,  the  existence  of 
good  relations  between  the  English  and  the  American 
nations,  and  commit  one  of  them  to  courses  that  hitherto  in 
history  have  always  ended  in  war.  Within  the  last  month, 
we  have  learned  by  the  Atlantic  Cable  (1)  that  the  American 
President,  in  reply  to  an  influential  Irish  deputation,  said  that 
the  question  of  recognizing  the  Irish  Fenians  as  regular  bel- 
ligerents was  a  serious  .question  of  state  on  which  he  could 
not  give  a  hasty  answer ;  (2)  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  adopted  by  a  large  majority  a  resolu- 
tion of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  insurrection,  and  have  referred 
it  to  their  Uommittee  of  Foreign  Relations;  (3)  that  the  Senate 
has  simultaneously  read  a  Bill  legalizing  the  sale  of  vessels 
of  war  to  all  persons  engaged  as  belligerents ;  while  (4)  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note,  of  a  by  no  means 
gracious  tone,  has  delayed  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Stanley's 
proposal  to  refer  the  Alabama  claims  to  arbitration.  The  Irish 
question  is  far  more  formidable  at  Washington  than  in  Dublin, 
and  is  far  more  likely  to  produce  a  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States  within  the  next  ten  years  than  the  Italian 
question  was  to  produce  a  war  between  France  and  Austria 
ten  years  ago.  In  such  a  war,  Ireland  might  not,  indeed, 
attain  its  independence,  but  England  would  almost  certainly 
lose  every  inch  of  territory  she  holds  in  North  America  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  politician  who  knows  the  character  and 
the  power  of  the  Irish  in  America  more  intimately,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  living  man,  lately  declared  on  an  occasion 
when  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  with  full  deliberation  and  in 
all  sincerity,  his  conviction  that  for  such  a  war  or  for  any  war 
with  England,  the  American  Government  would  only  have  to 
hang  a  green  flag  out,  and  it  would  gather  two  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  without  a  dollar  of  bounty,  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  insatiable,  implacable  animosity  ? 
Foreigners  naturally  wonder,  and  especiaUy  such  foreigners  as 
admire  the  English  character  most,  that  a  nation  of  such  diver- 
sified experience  in  the  art  of  government,  and  of  such  acutely 
sensitive  sympathies  with  the  sufierings  of  oppressed 
nationalities  as  the  English  have  always  been,  can  neither 
penetrate  the  secret  of  Irish  discontent,  nor  find  any  cure  for  it 
but  conquest.  Were  it  for  example  the  case  of  Hungary  or 
Sicily^  that  attracted  such  world-wide  attention,  can  it  be 
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doubted  that  every  writer  in  England  would  understand  the 
exact  wrongs  of  these  two  municipal  countries^  Botnewhat 
similarly  situated  towards  Austria  and  Italy^  as  Ireland  is 
towards  England:  and  would  call  down  daily  on  the  gOTemment 
that  hesitated  to  do  its  duty  the  indignation  of  ciyilized 
mankind  ?  But  British  public  opinion  professes  itself  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  Ireland^  or  what  the 
Irish  can  possibly  want  that  they  have  not  got^  or  at  least  can- 
not get  for  the  asking.  During  the  recent  recess^  Irish  affiurs 
were  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  public  press^  condticted 
with  the  itiost  excellent  dispositions,  with  very  great  ability 
as  to  many  of  the  letters  and  articles,  not  a  few  of  the  writers 
being,  like  Lord  Dufferin,  men  of  some  public  position  and 
official  experience,  as  well  as  of  considerable  political  talents. 
If  that  controversy  were  fairly  summed  up,  we  beUeve  the  con- 
clusion it  left  on  the  British  mind  would  be  found  to  be  that 
after  all  there  is  really  nothing  so  very  wrong  in  Ireland, 
nothing  so  abnormal  as  to  be  absolutely  unendurable,  nothing 
so  anomalous  as  to  be  past  apology,  nothing  whatever  to 
account  for,  or  at  all  events  to  justify  the  ever-active,  elabo* 
rately-organized  disafiFection  within  the  country  and  with&tlt. 

In  Ireland,  viewed  as  a  state  or  kingdom,  everything  firom 
top  to  bottom  of  the  commonwealth  is  out  of  joint.  That 
is  the  Irish  difficulty.  It  is  said  in  Ireland  that  the  Sovereign 
does  not  love  the  people;  and,  at  all  events  when  there  is 
question  of  her  visiting  the  country,  men  speak  of  it  as 
if  some  great  stroke  of  policy  were  to  be  efibcted  and 
some  immense  condescension  to  be  displayed,  to  which  no 
amount  of  popular  gratitude  could  be  adequate.  This  is  not 
the  manly  basis  upon  which  British  loyalty  rests.  These  are 
not  the  terms  upon  which  the  Queen  freely  circulates  throngh 
the  round  of  her  Scotch  and  English  Palaces,  from  Balmotal 
to  Osborne.  The  loyalty  of  the  country  is  turned  awry  at  the 
root  by  a  certain  sense  of  inequality  in  its  relfi^on  to  the 
Throne.  But  apart  from  the  sentiment  of  personal  loyalty  to 
the  Sovereign,  the  law  of  the  Empire  does  not  regard  the  nation 
as  loyal.  The  sentiment  of  Scotch  nationality  is  as  much 
identified  with  its  loyalty  as  is  the  sentiment  of  British  nation- 
ality. But  the  sentiment  of  Irish  nationality  is  allowed  to 
remain  the  heritage  of  rebellion  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  people  of  Ireland  were  loudly  reproached  of  late,  becanse, 
when  conspiracy  menaced  the  Constitution,  they  did  not  rally 
in  its  defence ;  but  men  cannot  defend  a  constitution  against 
bowie  knives  and  revolvers  with  naked  hands,  and  a  people 
with  the  least  spark  of  patriotic  pride  in  its  heart  most  feel  a 
certain  pang  of  shame  at  such  an  appeal,  knowing  tiiat  ih^ 
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laWs  wbicli  it  is  expected  to  vindicate  do  not  reckon  it  worthy 
to  be  trusted  with  arms.  "When  disloyal  men  conspire  as 
!E^enians^  why  are  not  loyal  me;i  permitted  to  combine  as  Volun- 
teers ?  How  long  would  the  gentry  of  England  or  Scotland, 
if  they  felt  their  position  and  the  peace  of  their  counties  simi- 
larly menaced,  permit  the  Goveimment  to  debar  them  from  the 
right  of  organized  self-defence  ?  But  the  gentry  of  Ireland  is 
a  body  alien  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in  a  great  degree,  and, 
though  it  sounds  like  a  paradox,  least  alien  when  absentee.  The 
position  of  the  Irish  gentry  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
an  unfortunate  one.  They  hare  had  to  eflTect  a  clearance  of  three 
iflillions  of  population  at  the  cost  of  unspeakable,  unimaginable 
SUfiBdring.  They  are  now  trying  hard  to  keep  the  millions  who 
reinain  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  every  prospect  of  progres- 
sive civilization  and  prosperity.  The  Irish  people  have  one  ab- 
sorbing pursuit,  the  cultivation  of  land;  the  rule  of  the  Irish 
gentry  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  to  reduce  this  people 
to  the  condition  of  tenants-at-will ;  and  an  Irish  tenant-at-wiU 
is  a  person  who  has  no  security  for  his  industry,  and  no  legal 
power  of  acquiring  property.  He  is  in  many  respects  worse 
ofPthan  the  Bussian  serf  used  to  be;  and  no  change  accord- 
ing to  law  can  make  him  what  the  Bussian  serf  now  is,  a  proprie- 
tor of  his  farm.  This  position,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  is  almost 
foi'ced  upon  the  gentry,  who  feel  that  without  nearly  absolute 
power  over  the  people,  their  political  position  as  an  aristocracy 
would  sink  to  nothmg.  They  are  still  the  garrison  of  a  Go- 
vernment, which  has  not  known  how  to  identify  itself  with 
the  affections  and  interests  of  the  creat  mass  of  its  subiects: 
which  is  stm  foreign  after  an  occupation  of  seven  hundred  years, 
and  after  having  tried  every  form  of  force,  and  every  sort  of 
stratagem,  td  achieve  a  complete  conquest.  The  Irish  gentry  are, 
besides,  in  this  detestable  position,  that  they  are  the  maclunery 
through  which  the  State  extracts  from  the  soU  the  means  of  main- 
taining a  Church,  the  like  of  which,  as  a  religious  institution, 
never  existed  in  Christendom  or  out  of  Christendom — the  Church 
of  the  wealthy  minority  maintained  as  the  first  charge  on  the 
labour  of  the  pauper  majority— a  Church  of  insolently- 
aggressive  proselytism — a  perennial  source  of  strife  and  scandal, 
whose  whole  history  is  written  in  blood  and  gall.  Then  it 
follows  that  these  great  wrongs,  which  as  the  present  leader  of 
the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  once  said  it  would 
need  a  revolution  to  cure,  introduce  an  element  of  perversity  into 
all  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  country,  which  is 
obliged  to  be  guided  by  principles  conservative  of  injustice, 
and  by  a  political  economy  productive  of  poverty  and  depopu- 
lation.   The  Catholic  Church,  being  the  Church  of  the  iiation, 
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must  be  artificially  depressed,  and  deprived  of  recognition, 
else  the  position  of  the  State  Church,  involved  as  it  is  with 
the  whole  social  and  political  framework  of  the  country  and 
the  empire,  would  become  untenable.     The  Catholic  bishop 
must  not  assume  a  title.     The  Church  of  the  country  may  not 
rear  its  mitred  front  within  the  cognizance  of  the  State,  yet 
it  is  expected  to  employ,  and  does  employ,  its  influence  in  the 
service  of  the  State — only  too  grateful,  when  it  has  paralysed  an 
insurrection,  for  a  good  word  spoken  in  Parliament,  or  a  some- 
what less  abusive  strain  of  articles  in  the  press.  Not  merely  the 
Protestant  parson  but  the  Presbyterian  minister  is  paid  by 
the  State,  and  then  the  Catholic  priest  is  left  to  the  alms  of 
his  flock.    It  follows,  naturally,  that  education  must  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  men  shall  be  trained  to  view  these  things  without 
shame  and  wrath ;  nay,  shall  if  possible,  be  inured  to  regard 
them  as  priceless  blessings,  the  privilege  of  connection  with  the 
greatest  of  earthly  empires,  and  the  heritage  of  ages  of  freedom. 
A  system  of  education  is  therefore  enforced  in  Ireland  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire — a 
system  which  ignores  the  nationality  and  excludes  the  religion 
of  the  country — ^in  which  the  schoolmaster  is  afraid  to  read  one 
of  Moore's  baJlads  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  to  be  teaching 
sedition,  and  the  crucifix  kept  hid  in  a  box  in   a  comer  of 
the  school.     After  it  has  maintained  three  different  Church 
establishments,  the  State  proceeds  to  «tax  the  Irish  nation  for 
purposes  of  State,  and  it  so  taxes  the  country,  that  for  every 
million  of  population  it  loses,  an  additional  million  of  money  is 
levied  from  those  who  remain.  While  the  population  of  Ireland 
has  within  twenty  years — the  twenty  years  between  1841  and 
1861 — fallen  from  over  eight  millions  to  less  than  six  millions, 
the  taxation  of  Ireland  has  risen  from  four  millions  to  six  mil- 
lions and  three-quarters.* 


*  Eetum  ''of  the  Gross  Eeyenue  of  Ireland,  excluding  Gasoal  and 
Miscellaneous  Receipts,  for  the  years  1841,  1851,  and  1861  lespectiyely ; 
and  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  each  of  these  years  ;  and  a  oompatation 
of  the  amount  of  such  revenue  raised  in  each  of  these  years  respectiyely  for 
each  head  of  the  population,"  moyed  for  by  Mr.  McEenna : — 

1841.  1861.  1861-S. 

Gross    Reyenue    of  n 

KteoS  ^£4'1^8,677         ^4,324,866  ^6.792.«0« 

ceipts ' 

Population  of  Ireland      8,196,597  6,574,278  5,798,967 

Amount    of    Gross ) 
Reyenue  per  head  >     10«.  Id.  IZs,  2d.         £l    d9.  bd. 

of  Popidation        ) 
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That  wealth  "  accumulates  while  men  decay  ^^  would  appear 
from  these  figures ;  but  there  are  only  two  great  integers  de- 
noting increased  wealth  in  Ireland — ^the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  taxation^  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle.  General 
trade  has  less  credit,  landed  property  less  value.  The  imports 
of  the  country  from  foreign  countries  were  less  by  two  millions 
sterling  in  1864  than  in  1860.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
amount  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  has  fallen  away  by 
some  seven  millions  of  quarters  of  cereal  crops,  and  from  two 
to  three  millions  of  tons  of  green  crops.  The  circulation  of 
the  Irish  Banks  of  issue  is  steadily  contracting,  and  the 
Savings  Banks  hold  a  million  less  money  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  conditions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  in  Ireland — such  the  state  and  some  of  the  general 
results  of  the  system  by  which  that  nation  is  oppressed. 
Whence  arises,  unheeded — except  when  danger  of  civil  war 
actually  menaces  the  country,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
danger  passes,  or  seems  to  pass — 

A  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song, 
Steaming  up  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  are  strong, 
Chaunted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  furrow  with  enduring  toil — 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer. 

And  it  is  in  a  country  so  circumstanced  in  all  the  principal 
relations  of  State  that  a  great  conspiracy,  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  modern  Italian  revolutionary  organization,  with 
a  vast  and  wealthy  foreign  base  of  operations,  and  with 
resources,  considering  its  objects,  practically  unlimited,  has 
succeeded  in  embedding  itself  Mr.  James  Stephens,  who 
ever  since  the  year  1856  has  been  engaged  in  propagating  a 
revolutionary  Secret  Society  in  Ireland,  had  previously  studied 
the  modem  art  of  organizing  political  conspiracy  at  the  very 
fount  of  Continental  Revolution.  He  learned  there  that  nations 
nowadays  are  not  revolutionized  so  much  by  action  from 
within  as  by  action  from  without ;  this  was  an  early  product  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy ;  and  notably  that  the  most 
skilful  and  successful  conspirator  in  Europe,  Joseph  Mazzini, 
derived  his  principal  power  from  the  fact  that  he  had  the  safe 
asylum  of  England  from  which  to  direct  his  organization, 
from  which  to  draw  funds,  in  which  to  manipulate  opinion  so 
as  to  bring  the  people  and  its  ministers  gradually  into  sym- 
pathy with  his  cause.  Yet  Mazzini  had  only  one  i  »ng  Eng- 
lish prejudice  to  work  upon, — hatred  of  the  P 
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that^  wliat  were  the  Italians  to  the  English  more  thi^  tiiB  PcIIba 
or  the  Candians?  The  Enghsh  have  no  sudh  instiiictiye 
repugnance  to  the  government  of  one  race  by  another  raoe^ 
as  would  lead  them  to  regard  the  presence  of  the  AostrljEkns  in 
Lombardy  as  intolerable.  Why  then  should  not  all  that  Englttncl 
did  for  Italy  be  done  for  Ireland  by  America?  This  was  the 
problem  that  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Stephens.  The  Irish  in 
America  are  a  great  political  power.  Their  political  importance 
is  even  increased  by  undertaking  an  operation  so  fashionable 
in  the  present  age  as  that  of  freeing  an  oppressed  nationality. 
They  have  apparently  even  greater  opportunities  of  manipnlatii^ 
opinion  in  theirfavour  than  the  Italians  had.  Italian  revolatioH- 
ists  managed  to  get  on  the  staff  of  several  of  the  London  leading 
journals ;  but  the  American  Press  is  in  a  great  measure  written 
by  Irishmen^  and  the  Irish  Americans  are  almost  all  Fenians. 
There  is  no  natural  motive^  which  acts  upon  the  American 
mind  with  the  same  force  that  hatred  of  the  Papacy  has  acted 
on  the  English  mind  in  favour  of  the  Italian  revolution;  bnt 
the  American  nation  does  not  love  the  English  nation^  and  it 
has  a  score  to  clear  with  England  on  account  of  the  policy  of 
its  government,  and  the  tone  of  its  public  opinion  daring  the 
late  civil  war,  for  which  Fenianism  offers  an  exactly  adequate 
opportunity  of  compensation.  To  the  one  great  passion  of  the 
American  mind,  Fenianism  does  besides  present  a  precise  and 
palpable  temptation.  That  passion  is  Territory  -  worship. 
Whether  the  American  statesmen,  who  now  speak  to  and  of  the 
Fenians  in  somewhat  the  same  tone  that  Englishstatesmenspoke 
of  the  Confederates  when  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  Jefferson 
Davis  had  made  a  new  nation — whether  they  believe  that  the 
Fenians  will  ultimately  achieve  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  But  if  they  should,  it  is  obvious  that  Ame- 
rica would  have  at  least  one  reliable  ally  in  Europe.  An  Irish 
republic  or  other  independent  commonwealth  owing  its  free- 
dom to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  way  that  Italy  admits 
itself  to  be  indebted  to  France  and  to  Prussia,  would  give  the 
Government  of  Washington  an  extraordinary  influence  in 
Europe.  Meantime  the  Fenians,  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  Ireland,  menace  the  ragged  frontier  of  Canada. 
Canada  owes  in  some  degree  the  prompt  Imperial  sanction  of 
its  Confederation  to  the  fact  that  its  position  vis^a-vis  of  the 
United  States  was  becoming  untenable ;  and  it  was  the  Irish 
in  America  who  were  makiug  it  so.  Congress,  conscious  of 
the  subtle  connection  of  the  topics  couples  its  resolution  of 
sympathy  with  the  Irish  insurrection,  with  a  resolution  of 
alarm  at  the  formation  of  a  British  provincial  kingdom  on  itd 
Northern  frontiers.     The  hint  will  not  fall  on  dull  ears.     The 
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Fenians  who  choose  to  strike  against  England  tlirohgh  Canada^ 
next  time  know  beforehand  that  they  will  not  want  the  t)i*d- 
tection  of  Congress.  Canada  is  already  growing  weary  of  this 
position.  The  French  Catholic  Canadian^  the  Highland 
Catholic  Canadian  asks^  "  What  have  we  done  that  we  should 
be  exposed  to  a  series  of  Fenian  razzias  ?  We  are  not  guiliy 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  of  old  on  Ireland^  we  rather  sympathize 
with  Ireland,  and  only  wish  England  would  be  wise  enough  to  let 
Ireland  be  as  well  off  as  Canada  is.''  When  an  insurrection  in 
Italy  was  not  feasible,  the  Italian  revolutionists  used  to  carry  on 
the  war  by  attempting  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
When  the  Fenians  sustain  a  check  at  Dublin,  they  make  a  dash 
in  the  direction  of  Quebec.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  proceeding 
is  the  more  immoral.  But,  as  the  one  course  did  not  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  British  statesmen  from  the  Italians,  so  the 
other  is  not  likely  to  lessen  the  goodwill  of  American  states- 
men for  the  Irish.  The  end  of  this  stame  may  be  that  Canada 
will  grow  weaiy  of  vindicating  the  Imperii  government  of 
Ireland  against  bands  of  marauders  whom  the  American 
Government  will  not  permit  it  to  hang,  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  grew  weary  of  being  shot  at  year  afber  year  by  Tibaldis 
and  Pianoris  and  Orsinis ;  and  that  the  British  Government 
will  find  the  task  of  posting  sentinels  on  one  frontier  in  North 
America  and  another  in  India  too  severe  a  strain  even  for  its 
resources. 

The  Fenians  so  engage  the  disposable  military  force  of  the 
empire  at  present  that  if  England  happened  to  get  engaged  in 
a  great  European  war,  her  position  would  be  one  of  real 
jeopardy.  The  position  is  such  that  her  military  exigencies  have 
increased  as  her  recruiting  power  has  fallen  away.  Her 
position  as  a  military  power  has  been  altogether  transformed 
since  the  time  of  the  Peninsular,  even  since  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  India  requires  80,000  men ;  Canada,  20,000 ; 
Ireland,  20,000.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  lately  said  that  the 
power  of  a  nation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  men 
it  can  place  under  arms  ;  and  taking  this  rule  for  a  standard, 
it  may  be  said  that  England  is  now  a  first-rate  Asiatic  power, 
a  second-rate  African  power,  a  third-rate  American  power, 
and  a  fourth-rate  European  power.  When  a  war  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  seemed  imminent  three 
years  ago,  it  was  calculated  we  might  be  able  to  support  the 
garrison  of  Diippel  with  30,000  men.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  if  the  same  emergency  arose  to-morrow,  England  could  not 
spare  one-third  of  the  number.  For  years  to  come  Ireland  must 
be  considered  as  a  country  in  a  state  of  miUtary  occupation. 

This  may  seem  to  be  an*  ovei^-statement  of  the  oanger  of 
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Femanism  in  an  Imperial  point  of  view^  but  Femanism  is  a 
question  upon  which  under-statement  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  the  rule.  Judging  of  it  by  the  analogy  of  similar  revo- 
lutionary movements,  we  are  rather  disposea  to  infer  that  we 
only  see  it  now  at  its  first  humble  beginnings^  and  that  it  is 
prudent  to  calculate  on  its  having  a  long  period  of  growth  and 
expansion  before  it  attains  its  term.  A  year  ago  its  power 
appeared  to  be  largely  concentrated  in  the  person  of  James 
Stephens ;  and,  had  Lord  Kimberley's  Government  been  able 
to  dispose  of  that  arch-conspirator,  a  great  blow  and  dis- 
couragement would,  doubtless,  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
whole  movement.  But,  since  that  date,  the  conspiracy  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  stage  in  which  such  organizations 
become  able  to  dispense  with  recognized  leaders.  It  has 
endured  a  great  schism,  and  it  appears  to  be  not  the  weaker^ 
but  the  stronger  for  it.  It  has  attempted  an  invasion  of 
Canada,  and  failed — attempted  an  Irish  insurrection  and  failed. 
It  ought,  like  Mr.  Carlyle's  "half-starved  rat  crossing  the 
path  of  an  elephant,^^  to  have  been  squelched  by  this  time.  It 
has  not  been  so  much  as  scotched.  It  differs  from  all  previous 
Irish  insurrectionary  movements  in  several  notable  particulars, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  that  failure  does  not  prodace  any 
panic  in  it ;  the  second  that  it  seems  to  understand  its  object 
to  be  that  of  perplexing  and  harassing  rather  than,  for  the 
present  at  least,  actually  closing  with  the  power  which  it 
assails.  No  word  but  the  American  word  "skedaddle''  is 
competent  to  describe  the  termination  of  some  of  its  ventures ; 
but  the  Yankee  who  skedaddles  is  not  a  man  who  by  any 
means  admits  he  is  beaten.  He  sees  the  odds  are  against  him, 
and  runs  with  the  fixed  intention  of  fighting  another  day.  So 
it  is  with  the  Fenians.  The  attempt  on  Chester  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  wildest  adventures  that  ever  was  contemplated,  but 
there  was  a  remarkable  degree  of  concert  and  discipline  in  the 
way  that  from  two  to  three  thousand  men  were  concentrated 
on  the  undefended  town.  '  Had  they  attacked  the  Castle 
in  the  morning,  when  the  authorities  were  only  half  pre- 
pared for  them,  the  result  might  have  been  disastrous.  But 
their  full  force  had  not  assembled,  and  they  waited  patiently 
for  five  hundred  who  were  due,  and  who  punctually  arrived 
by  evening  trains.  Meantime  the  Government  had  been  com- 
municated with,  and  was  rapidly  forwarding  troops  to  the 
place.  The  Fenian  leaders  saw  that  their  opportunity  was 
gone,  and  at  once  ordered  their  followers  to  disperse.  Of  old, 
had  two  thousand  Irishmen  been  brought  to  any  given  point  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting,  fighting  they  would  have  had — a  riot 
at  all  events.    But  at  the  word  of  command  these  thoasandB 
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of  men  Bimply  vanished^  without  leaving  a  trace.  The  stam- 
pede across  Kerry,  which  foUowed  within  a  few  days,  was 
promptly  hunted  down  by  a  very  competent  officer.  Brigadier 
Horsfordj  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that  Fenianism  would 
be  at  last  stamped  out,  when  he  telegraphed  that  he  had  sur- 
rounded the  force  which  marched  across  the  country  in 
Toomey^s  Wood.  But  again  Ho  deccisive  result  was  attained. 
Within  a  week  a  sort  of  general  rising  took  place,  and,  though 
successfully  repelled  at  every  point  where  it  ventured  to  come 
into  collision  with  the  constabulary,  no  one  can  suppose  that 
the  movement,  to  use  another  Americanism,  has  "  caved  in.^' 
We  have  seen  too  much,  by  far,  of  premature  congratulations 
on  the  decisive  triumphs  of  authority  to  suppose  that.  When 
the  Special  Commission  appointed  by  Lord  Wodehouse  ceased 
its  sittings,  the  Attorney-(xeneral,  Mr.  Lawson,  congratulated 
the  Court  on  the  fact  that  every  single  ring-leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy, or  person  of  any  importance  in  its  ranks,  with  the 
single  exception  of  James  Stephens,  had  been  convicted. 
Within  a  month  afterwards.  Lord  Strathnaim  was  taking 
nightly  precautions  against  an  insurrection  in  Dublin;  and 
Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  Government  was  obliged 
to  ask  it  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  arrest  700  new  ringleaders.  As  Lord 
Wodehouse  was  made  an  Earl  when  he  was  leaving  Ireland, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  late  Government  thought  he  had 
crushed  the  conspiracy  past  hope  of  revival.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  was  also  evidently  Under  the  impression 
that  it  had  died  out,  for  her  Majesty  was  advised  to  inform 
Parliament,  in  her  gracious  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session,  that  it  would  not  be  called  upon  to  continue 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  the  Irish  Executive. 
We  have  since  had  the'  affairs  of  Chester,  Cahirciveen,  the 
series  of  demonstrations  running  over  the  whole  island,  from 
Drogheda  to  Kibnallock ;  an  alarm  at  Liverpool ;  an  alarm  of 
Fenian  privateers,  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  a  whole 
squadron  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  an  hour's  notice ;  news, 
not  a  week  old,  of  a  fresh  movement  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier; the  Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty  kept  continually  on 
the  qui  viva  ;  the  Funds  affected ;  the  continental  press  ringing 
with  the  wrongs  of  Ireland;  the  organization  in  America 
evidently  strengthened  and  inspirited,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
prisoners  to  show  for  it  all,  not  one  of  whom  a  Government 
which  contains  Mr.  Walpole  can  be  expected  to  hang.  Even 
Signer  Mazzini  might  admit  that  his  American  imitators  have 
shown  considerable  skill  in  the  imitation  of  his  revolutionary 
tactics. 
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We  are  greatly  afraid  that  the  Gbvermnent  of  Ifaglancl  has 
still  a  tedious^  a  difficulty  and  an  odions  task  before  it  in  ex- 
tirpating this  formidable  conspiracy.  Let  ns  hope  that  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  not  less  ardaoos  bat  more  grateful 
labour  of  removing  all  reasonable  causes  of  discontent.  All 
the  influence  of  the  GathoUc  Church  in  Ireland  has  been^  and 
will^  Her  Majesty^s  ministers  may  feel  well  assured^  continue 
to  be  used  in  vindication  of  law  and  order.  But  so  long  as 
the  country  has  such  grave  grievances  against  the  system  of 
policy  maintained  in  its  regard^  so  long  will  it  be  the  scene 
of  foreign  intervention  and  insurrectionary  organisation— so 
long  will  an  annual  pilgrimage  of  Irish  Americans  keep  the 
flame  of  rebellion  alive.  They  are  a  rich  and  a  daring  race, 
and  they  do  not  want  encouragement  from  the  great  common- 
wealth to  which  they  belong.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  to  govern  Ireland  into  contentment  with  its 
institutions ;  and  when  that  is  done^  the  role  of  the  revolu- 
tionist  will  be  of  as  little  avail  in  Kerry  as  in  Sussex  or 
Galloway. 


EXPLANATION  OF  A  SENTENOEl  m  THE  JANUABT 
NUMBER. 

WE  liave  often  descanted  on  the  very  serious  injury 
inflicted  on  Catholicism  by  those  minimizers,  who  wiU 
not  subinit  their  intellect  to  any  portion  of  the  Church's  infal- 
lible teaching,  except  only  her  definitions  of  faith.  Bat  on 
the  other  hand  jio  less  injury  is  inflicted  by  any  one,  who  claima 
her  authority,  without  warrant,  for  some  private  opinion  of  hia 
own.  This  procedure,  we  say,  is  no  less  prejudicial  to  Catholic 
Truth  than  the  former;  for  it  tends  not  indeed  to  impair  the 
Faith  by  diminution,  but  to  corrupt  it  by  addition.  Never 
would  we  wittingly  pursue  such  a  course ;  and  if  ever  we  find 
ourselves  to  have  done  so  unwittingly,  we  shall  always  make 
a  point  of  putting  ourselves  right  at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

"We  make  this  preface,  because  a  correspondent,  writing  in 
the  most  courteous  terms,  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
sentence  in  our  last  number,  as  errinff  in  this  very  respect. 
And  as  there  is  some  degree  of  trutu  in  his  criticism,  we 
think  it  far  better  to  answer  his  appeal  thus  publicly ;  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  by  many  readers  to  invest  a  more 
trifle  with  undue  importance.  We  cannot  ourselves  consider 
as  a  trifle,  the  supposition  that  we  have  claimed  the  Church's 
authority  for  our  own  mere  private  opinion. 

The  sentence  criticised  ran  as  follows : — "  While  the  Church 
has  always  protested  most  emphatically  against  the  principle 
of  mixed  education  (see  e.  g.  prop.  48  of  the  Syllabus),  it  waa 
for  some  time  an  open  question  in  England,  whother  the 
propos^  of  a  Catholic  college  at  Oxford  were  or  were  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Church's  doctrine"  {pp.  171-2),  AndanLmpli- 
cation  was  nndoubtedly  herein  contained,  that  this  question  is  no 
l<ynger  open. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  word  "doctrine."  It  is  held.  Dr. 
Murray  pronounces,  by  all  approved  theologians  without 
exception,  that  the  truths  inf^bly  taught  by  me  Church  are 
divisible  into  two  different  classes.  They  nay  he  taught  by 
her  (1)  as  integral  portions  of  the  Deposit  j  ao  that  their  con- 
tradictory ia  heresy :  or  (2)  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
Deposit ;  BO  that  their  contradictory  is  ^ologically  waeoimd. 
It  is  not  un&eqnent  with  theologians — ^we  beheve  we  have 
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ourselves  followed  the  usage  consistently — to  call  the  former 
class  of  truths  by  the  name  of  ^'  dogma'' ;  but  to  use  the  word 
''  doctrine "  in  a  wider  sense  as  including  both.  Whatever 
tenet,  therefore,  the  Church  has  condemned  as  unsound- 
even  though  she  may  not  have  anathematized  it  as  heretical 
— the  contradictory  of  that  tenet  is  part  of  her  "  doctrine/' 
And  coming  to  our  immediate  point,  since  she  has  con- 
demned prop.  48  of  the  Syllabus,  its  contradictory  is  included 
in  the  Church's  doctrine.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  Church's 
doctrine  that  ^'that  method  of  instructing  youth  can"  not 
'^be  approved  by  Catholic  men,  which  is  disjoined  firom  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  Church's  power ;  and  which  regards 
exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  knowledge  of  the  natural 
order  alone  and  the  ends  of  social  life  on  earth." 

Now  the  thesis  maintained  in  1864  by  our  then  opponent^ 
a  '^  Catholic  layman,"  as  he  named  himself — was  in  effect 
this:  ''The  establishment  of  a  Catholic  college  in  Oxford 
would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  an  expedient  measure." 
No  one  can  say  that  this  proposition  is  in  itself  clearly  and 
incontestably  inconsistent  with  the  Church's  doctrine  above 
recited.  It  might  be  plausibly  maintained,  e.  g.  that  the 
education  received  at  such  a  college  would  not  be  ''  disjoined 
from  the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  Church's  power " ;  that  it 
would  not  "  regard  principally  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
alone."  Or,  again,  it  might  be  plausibly  maintained,  that  such 
education,  though  not  approvable  as  in  itself  a  good,  yet 
would  be  a  less  evil  than  any  other  practicable  alternative.* 
So  far  there  is  no  difficulty. 

But  in  our  last  number  we  further  implied,  that  it  is  no 
longer  an  open  question,  whether  the  ''Catholic  layman's" 
thesis  is  consistent  with  the  Church's  doctrine.  We  cannot 
entirely  defend  oiir  statement,  as  we  shall  presently  say.  But 
our  ground  for  making  it  was  this  : — In  December,  1864,  the 
English  bishops  unanimously  condemned  the  proposal  of  a 
Catholic  college  at  Oxford;  and  the  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda most  unreservedly  confirmed  their  judgment-  The 
result  was,  that  their  Lordships  published — each  in  his  own 
diocese — the  following  declaration.  We  italicise  the  final 
words,  on  which  we  lay  particular  stress  : — 

"  The  bishops  are  unanimous  in  their  disapproval  of  the  establishing  of  a 
Catholic  college  at  any  of  the  Protestant  universities  ;  and  they  are  farther 
of  opinion  that  parents  ought  to  be  in  every  way  dissuaded  from  sending  their 


*  Nay  it  might  further  be  urged,  that  at  that  time  the  Syllabus  had  not 
been  promulgated :  but  this  plea  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering. 
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children  to  pursue  their  studies  at  such  universities.  This  judgment  was 
expressed  by  the  bishops  and  by  our  lamented  Cardinal  Archbishop,  in  the 
last  meeting  over  which  he  presided ;  and  in  forming  it  they  were  guided  by 
those  principles  ichich  the  Church  has  ever  maintained  in  the  matter  of 
edticaJtion^ 

Now  plainly  the  Churches  principles  ^re  part  of  her  doctrine. 
Nor  can  any  good  Catholic  henceforth  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Catholic  College  at  Oxford ;  because  ecclesiastical 
authority  has  decided  that  such  a  proposal,  if  estimated  by  the 
Churches  doctrine,  cannot  be  approved.  Moreover,  as  already 
mentioned,  she  has  authentically  expressed  a  part  at  least  of 
her  doctrine  on  the  subject,  in  condemning  prop.  48  of  the 
Syllabus. 

So  much  as  this  then  is  undeniable.  (1)  The  Church  infal- 
libly teaches  the  doctrine,  that  "that  method  of  instructing 
youth  cannot  be  approved  by  Catholic  men,  which  is  disjoined 
from  the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  Church's  power ;  and  which 
regards  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  knowledge  of  the 
natural  order  and  the  ends  of  social  life  on  earth.''  (2)  The 
authorities  have  been  led,  by  a  consideration  of  this  doctrine 
and  of  the  Church's  general  principles,  to  disapprove  the 
establishment  of  a  Catholic  College  at  Oxford. 

We  admit,  however,  on  reflection,  that  our  original  words 
in  their  natural  sense  might  well  be  understood  as  bearing 
a  wider  interpretation  than  this.  We  beg  therefore  to  with- 
draw the  second  part  of  our  original  sentence,  and  to  substitute 
the  following : — "  It  was  for  some  time  undecided  by  the 
authorities  whether,  considering  the  Church's  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  they  could  sanction  a  Catholic  College  at  Oxford." 

We  must  not  conclude  without  again  thanking  our  courteous 
correspondent,  for  the  opportunity  which  he  has  given^us  to 
correct  an  exaggeration.  And  we  would  entreat  our  critics 
in  general,  instead  of  indulging  in  vague  generalities  which 
can  lead  to  no  result,  to  bring  before  our  notice  any  indivi- 
dual instance,  where  we  may  appear  to  invoke  the  Church's 
authority  in  behalf  of  our  own  mere  private  opinions.  We 
promise  beforehand  that,  in  every  such  case,  we  will  either 
expressly  vindicate  our  statement  or  expressly  retract  it. 
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Clemmlis  Schroder^  S,J.y  de    Unitate    Bomand   C<mm£fUarius.     lib.   iL 

Vienna  :  Mayer  &  Co. 

O  0  far  as  historical  arguments  are  concerned,  the  Roman  Primacy  is,  of 
^  course,  the  one  central  and  cardinal  question  on  which  cantxoveny 
turns.  Convince  a  Deist — an  ordinary  Protestant — an  Anglican — ^that  Qod 
instituted  the  Primacy,  you  secure  his  reception  of  Catholic  dogmata  strictly 
so  called  :  demonstrate  to  minimizing  Catholics  the  full  attributes  with  whidi 
God  has  invested  that  Primacy,  you  convert  them  to  orthodoxy  and  loyalty. 
A  first-rate  treatise,  therefore,  on  this  theme  deserves  most  carefol  attention. 

The  first  volume  of  F.  Schrader^s  work  appeared  in  1862,  and  was  noticed 
in  the  Dublin  Review  of  April,  1864,  pp.  482-486.  The  second  Tolome, 
which  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  first,  appeared  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
We  cannot  call  either  volume  easy  reading ;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  there  is  not  a  certain  affectation,  in  the  harah  and  uncouth 
phrases  which  not  unfrequeutly  occur.  Nor,  again,  are  we  at  tdl  more  recon- 
ciled than  we  were  at  first  to  that  practice  of  constantly  interpolating  Qreek 
words,  which  F.  Schrader  has  retained  from  the  days  when  he  was  so  constant 
a  fellow-labourer  with  Passaglia.  If  F.  Schrader,  however,  reminds  us  of  the 
earlier  Passaglia  in  the  particular  matter  of  style,  and  again  of  method^ — he 
certainly  is  very  fax  from  adhering  to  the  later  Passaglia  in  more  important  re- 
spects ;  as  this  work  alone  veiy  amply  proves.  Whatever  drawbacks  have  to 
be  allowed  for,  we  earnestly  recommend  its  careful  and  profound  study  to  all 
theological  inquirers  who  have  leisure  for  the  task.  The  result  of  such  study 
will  be  found,  not  only  in  considerable  intellectual  enlargement,  but  also  in 
the  attainment  of  an  intellectual  vantage-ground  and  commanding  position, 
from  which  the  various  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  discernible  in  their 
true  light  and  in  their  true  relative  aspects. 

No  feature  is  more  characteristic  of  the  work  than  its  dogmatic  and  hie- 
torical— as  distinguished  from  controversial— character.  Hitherto  the  chief 
defenders  of  Ultramontanism  have  been  before  all  things  controveisiaL  Ond 
wrote  against  Bossuet,  Zaccaria  against  Febronius,  and  so  on.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the  direct  and  positive  arguments  for  sound 
doctrine  have  been  less  carefully  accumulated  and  pondered,  and  that  dis- 
proportionate stress  has  been  laid  on  the  answer  to  objections.  But  F.  Schrader 
has  so  completely  gone  to  the  other  extreme — has  so  ignored  oontroverty  alto- 
gether— that  he  might  with  great  advantage  (perhaps  he  intends  to  do  so) 
write  a  supplementary  volume,  applying  the  principles  of  his  two  first  to  those 
difficulties  on  which  Protestants,  minimizers,  and  Qallicans  lay  their  prin- 
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cipal  stress.  On  the  other  ha^d,  he  presupposes  the  Scriptural  exposition  of 
his  subject :  being  probably  altogether  contented  in  this  respect  with  Pas- 
saglia's  powerful  treatise  on  S.  Peter^s  prerogatives.  F.  Schrader's  own 
object,  then,  has  been  to  place  before  his  readers  a  fiill  conspectus  of  patristic 
doctrine,  on  the  whole  extent  of  office  and  privilege  with  which  Qod  has  in- 
vested the  Holy  See.  His  dogmatical  statements  are  most  accurate  and 
exhaustive  :  their  patristic  illustration  most  ample  ;  most  conclusive  to  the 
reason  ;  most  persuasive  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  a  notice  to  touch  on  every  particular  which 
F.  Schrader  has  handled.  Nor,  again,  should  we  do  any  service  by  an  analysis 
of  the  treatise ;  because  nothing  can  be  fuller  and  more  complete  than  his 
own  table  of  contents  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  We  shall  proceed  most 
usefully  therefore,  we  think,  by  exhibiting  his  judgment  on  various  matters 
of  essential  doctrine  which  minimizers,  whether  in  England  or  Germany,  have 
begun  of  late  to  call  in  question.  Mr.  Oxenham,  e.  g.,  assured  Dr.  Pusey  that 
the  view  of  Papal  Infallibility  advocated  in  our  own  pages  was  quite  para- 
doxical ;  held  by  very  few  Catholics  ;  and  due  exclusively  to  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  an  individual  who  (as  he  had  kindly  said  in  an  earlier  pamphlet) 
was  almost  possessed  by  a  monomania.  The  particular  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Oxenham  criticised  was  the  very  indubitable  one  (to  which  Dr.  Pusey, 
being  an  Anglican,  had  naturally  enough  taken  exception)  that  the  teaching 
of  a  Papal  Allocution  or  Encyclical,  if  accepted  by  the  Episcopate,*  is 
infallibly  true.  Now  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  during  the  eighteen 
montlis  which  have  elapsed  since  the  ^^  Eirenicon  "  was  published,  two  first-rate 
theologians  have  expressed  their  mind  on  this  very  question : — Dr.  Murray,  of 
Maynooth,  and  F.  Schrader.  These  two  most  eminent  authorities  confirm 
our  thesis  in  the  strongest  terms.  Of  Dr.  Murray  we  have  spoken  more 
than  once  ;  we  are  here  concerned  with  F.  Schrader^s  language. 

We  caU  those  Catholics  minimizers,  who  maintain  that  the  Church's  infal- 
libility is  confined  to  her  definitions  of  fiEuth — ^to  her  actual  declaration  of 
the  Apostolic  Deposit  Our  author,  however,  pronounces  (p.  146)  that 
"  infallibility  extends  over  (patet)  neither  more  nor  less  ground  than  this  : 
(1)  the  revealed  Word  of  God  ;  (2)  [all]  that,  without  which  the  revealed 
Word  of  €rod  can  neither  be  preserved  safely ;  nor  proved  and  set  forth  ode- 
qvaUly  {sdte) ;  nor  he  defended  securely"  He  draws  a  distinction  (p.  361) 
between  things  which  are  **  infallibly  believed "  because  "  divinely  revealed," 
and  those  which  are  "  infallibly  held  "  (teneantur)  as  being  "  true  and  neces- 
sary to  faitL"  He  adds  that  ^'  the  Church's  magisterium  extends  "  to  the  latter 
class  as  well  as  to  the  former,  and  that  "  this  infallible  endowment  of  magis- 
terium abides  ultimately  in  the  Roman  See  of  Peter."  f 


*  For  ourselves  of  course  we  regard  it  as  infEdlibly  true  before  the  Episco- 
pate has  given  assent ;  but  we  aid  not  in  our  argument  contend  against 
Grallicans,  but  only  against  minimizers. 

t  This  distinction  between  **  credantur  *  and  "  teneantur  "  implies,  as  we 
understand  it,  that  assent  to  the  Church's  infallible  teaching,  on  matters  not 
actually  of  faith,  does  not  inrooeed  from  the  infused  habit  of  Divine  Faith, 
but  from  some  other  supernatural  habit    This  is  a  purely  open  question  ; 
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In  the  same  sense  he  holds  (p.  366)  that "  both  the  students  of  haman 
sciences  and  those  sciences  themselves  are  subject  to  the  Pope's  infallible 
authority,  so  far  as  these  sciences  in  themselves  tend  and  are  directed  to  £Euth 
and  right  belief ;  and  so  far  as,  if  perversely  employed  (praeposterfe  adhibitae), 
they  injure  the  truths  both  of  Revelation  and  Beason."  He  proceeds  to  show 
(pp.  370-381)  that  such  has  been  the  doctrine  handed  down  from  the  first  by 
the  Church's  tradition.  If  any  subject  in  the  world,  e,  ^.,  belongs  in  itself  to 
the  natural  order,  it  is  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  Free  Will :  but  S.  Augus- 
tine most  humbly  submits  his  speculations  on  this  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Pontiff ;  he  forwards  them  to  him  *^  not  so  much  to  be  studied  (disoenda)  as 
to  be  examined;  and  wherever  perchance  anything  may  seem  amiss  (dis- 
plicuerit)  to  be  corrected  "  (p.  371). 

English  and  German  minimizers  especially  dislike  our  thesis,  that  the 
propositions  contained  in  the  Syllabus  have  been  infallibly  censured  by  the 
Church.    Hear  F.  Schrader,  then,  on  the  Syllabus  : — 

The  Roman  Pontiffs,  as  we  have  seen,  have  always  discharged  the  office  of 
supreme  teacher  in  order  to  protect  all  Christian  Truth.  But  I  know  not 
whether  any  act  ever  proceeded  from  them  more  magnificent  from  its  dream- 
stances,  more  vast  from  the  magnitude  of  its  contents,  more  weighty  firom  its 
matter  and  object,  and  more  healthful  considering  the  [presentf  condition  of 
mankind,  than  that  which  has  recently  emanated  from  I^ius ;  from  that  our 
glorious  Pontiff,  and  the  one  powerful  champion  of  all  man's  highest  interests 
(uno  totius  humanae  rei  valido  sospitatore) — (p.  384). 

Then,  after  powerfully  analysing  the  contents  of  the  Syllabus,  oar  author 
thus  concludes : — 

So  far  Pius  IX. :  in  which  [decrees]  lie  has  passed  over  no  one  order  of 
interests  and  of  sciences,  without  extending  to  it  the  Apostolic  authority  of 
his  niagisterium.  He  has  spoken  to  the  Universal  Church  as  her  teacher 
and  supreme  head,  in  order  tnat  he  might  teach  all  children  of  the  Caiholie 
Church  the  way  and  path  of  salvation.  Feier  has  spoken  from  the  mouth 
of  Piv4i ;  and  whatever  [Pius]  either  decrees  or  reprobates,  he  pronounces  on 
such  things  loith  an  infallible  and  irreformahle  judQmentf  ana  they  remain 
thus  determined  (p.  387). 

Now  from  this  a  further  conclusion  undeniably  follows.  To  accept  as  in&Uible 
the  censures  of  the  Syllabus,  is  to  accept  as  infallible  the  teaching  of  thoseTsrioos 
Allocutions,  Encyclicals,  Apostolic  Letters,  from  which  those  censores  were 
extracted.  For  what  was  the  very  shape  in  which  the  Syllabus  was  forwarded 
to  Catholic  bishops  ?  We  quoted  Cardinal  Antonelli's  letter  in  April,  1865, 
pp.  498,  9.  "  As  it  may  happen,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  that  all  the  Pontifical 
acts  do  not  reach  each  one  of  the  ordinaries,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  willed 
that  a  Syllabus  of  the  same  errors  should  be  compiled,  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  order  that  the  bishops  may  have  before  their 
eyes  all  the  errors  and  pernicious  doctrines  which  he  has  reprobated  and 
condemned."    The  Syllabus,  therefore,  was  compiled,  in  order  that  all  the 


and  (as  is  manifest)  of  no  practical  importance  whatever.  Dr.  Moimy 
differs  from  F.  Schrader  on  this  matter,  *'De  EccclesiA,"  toL  iiL  pp.S06»9 ; 
and  we  confess  that  his  reasons  appear  to  us  conclusive. 
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bishops  might  be  sure  to  know  what  errors  had  been  already  condemned. 
The  Pontifical  acts  themselves  had  been  intended  for  the  Universal  Church  ; 
but  it  was  not  certain  that  all  the  bishops  had  received  them.  If,  therefore, 
the  previous  condemnations  had  not  been  themselves  infallible,  neither  would 
the  Syllabus  have  been  so  ;  and  F.  Schrader,  in  maintaining  so  confidently 
the  infallibility  of  the  latter,  implies  undeniably  the  infallibility  of  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and  occasionally  of  some  difficulty,  to 
decide  whether  this  or  that  Papal  pronouncement  is  ex  cathedrS.,  and  there- 
fore infallible.  We  have  ourselves  suggested  with  deference  one  test  of  this ; 
viz.,  that  those  are  ex  cathedra  of  which  the  Pope  commands  the  publication. 
Dr.  Murray  implies  assent ;  and  further  adds  (see  oiu*  number  for  last  October, 
p.  522),  that  wherever  the  Pope  officially  declares  some  proposition  to  be 
censurable,  he  must  be  understood  to  speak  ex  cathedra.  F.  Schrader  gives, 
from  Suarez,  another  and  supplementary  test.  Wherever  such  words  occur 
as  "  motu  proprio,"  "  ex  certa  scientiS,"  "  ex  plenitudine  potestatis,''  there 
'^  all  opening  for  false  interpretations  is  precluded,"  and  the  utterance  is  most 
undoubtedly  ex  cathedra  (p.  389,  note). 

Our  author  also  draws  attention  to  the  very  wide  influence  which  the 
Church  should  exercise,  over  her  children's  whole  social  life  and  habits  of 
thought.  Read  S.  PauFs  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  says  (p.  6,  note),  and  see  how 
wide  was  the  field  over  which  that  Apostle  claimed  authority,  not  for  himself 
only,  but  for  SS.  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  very  same  tradition  is  found  pre- 
valent in  the  days  of  S.  Ignatius  Martyr  (p.  18),  and  generally  of  the  early 
Church.  *^  To  the  bishop's  protection  and  administration  were  entrusted  . . . 
not  spiritual  things  alone,  but  those  things  which,  while  they  are  mixed  and 
connected  with  things  sacred,  are  called  [nevertheless]  and  are  [in  themselves] 
temporal^  (pp.  27,  8).  Now  it  is  the  very  principle  of  Catholic  unity,  as 
exhibited  by  F.  Schrader,  that  whatever  authority  is  possessed  by  bishops, 
is  possessed  by  them  in  virtue  of  their  union  with  S.  Peter's  Chair  ;  and  that 
S.  Peter's  successor  possesses  the  same  authority  over  (hem  which  they 
possess  over  their  flock.  The  Church,  then,  is  not  (so  to  speak)  a  kind  of 
machine  for  uttering  definitions  of  faith  ;  entitled  to  no  other  intellectual 
submission  from  her  children  than  the  mere  acceptance  of  those  definitions. 
On  the  contrary  (as  Dr.  Dollinger  himself  excellently  remarks,  in  his  first 
English  edition  of  the  "  First  Age  of  Christianity,"  voL  ii.,  pp.  27,  8)  she  has 
been  from  the  first  an  educational  institution.  It  is  the  privilege,  no  less 
than  the  duty,  of  her  children  at  every  moment — ^however  secular  their  im- 
mediate occupation — to  inhale  that  full  atmosphere  of  religious  truth  which 
she  holds  (as  it  were)  in  solution. 

Lastly,  on  the  Pope's  civil  sovereignty.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend 
F.  Schrader's  large,  powerful,  and  exhaustive  argument,  for  its  "  onmimoda 
necessitas "  (p.  489).  The  discussion  proceeds  from  p.  459  to  p.  489  ;  and 
the  necessity  maintained  is  of  course  a  necessity,  not  in  order  to  the  Church's 
existence,  but  in  order  to  her  normal  and  healthy  condition.  He  concludes 
by  pronouncing  (p.  487)  that  the  necessity  of  this  sovereignty  is  a  doctrine 
which  lies  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  Church's  "  authentic  and  infal- 
lible magisterium  ; "  that  her  infallible  judgment  on  the  matter  has  been 
repeatedly  pronounced  (p.  488) ;  and  that  whoever  contemptuously  fails  to 
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hear  that  judgment  (spemendo  non  audiverit)  ^'  despises  CSiristy  bean  not 
the  Church,  and  makes  himself  obnoxious  (reum)  to  that  judgment.  '  Let 
him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican '  ^  (p.  489). 

We  have  one  difficulty  indeed  in  these  yeiy  strong  words,  for  thej  sound 
as  though  it  were  actually  heretical,  and  not  merely  ceruurabU,  to  deny  the 
*^  omnimoda  necessitas  "  of  Pius  IX.'s  civil  soyereignty.  The  author  however 
cannot  mean  this  ;  for  in  p.  487  he  counts  this  doctrine,  not  among  the  actual 
truths  of  Revelation,  but  among  *'  the  consequences  and  conditions  bound  up 
with  the  same/'  The  Church's  doctrine  therefore  on  this  matter,  may  be 
rejected  without  actual  heresy  ;  though  of  course  (materially  speaking*)  not 
without  mortal  sin  and  theological  unsoundness. 

We  conclude  with  once  more  expressing  a  hope,  that  many  TBnglisb  theo- 
logical students  will  gird  themselves  to  the  task  of  studying  and  mastering 
both  F.  Schrader's  admirable  volumes. 


PritiUctiones  Theolofficoi  de   Virtute  EdigionM.     Auctore  JoAinnE    Pxr- 

RONE,  S.J.    Ratisbon,  1866. 

WE  have  had  this  valuable  volume  for  some  time  in  our  hands.  The 
subjects  of  which  it  principally  treats — ^mesmerism,  spiritismy  &o. — 
are  too  important  to  be  discussed  either  hastily  or  within  a  short  oompaaa. 
We  hope,  therefore,  in  our  next  number  to  devote  an  article  to  their  tawt- 
ment ;  in  which  we  will  give  the  learned  Father's  views  and  reasoiiingB  at 
sufficient  length. 


On  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  First  Six  Centuries.    By  J.  B.  Daloaibsb, 
Priest  of  the  Oratoiy.    London :  Richardson. 

THIS  is  introductory  to  an  English  translation  of  Countess  Hahn  Hahn's 
work  on  the  Fathers  in  the  desert.  We  hope  briefly  to  notice  the 
work  itself  in  our  next  number  ;  but  F.  Dalgaims's  treatise  is  of  such  veiy 
great  interest  and  importance,  that  we  must  not  &il  at  once  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  it.  We  will  place  before  them  therefore,  arranged 
in  our  own  order,  the  general  substance  of  its  contents. 

Firstly  then,  what  is  that  inward  habit,  universal  among  pious  Catholics 
of  every  age,  which  may  be  called  "  interiomess  of  life "  ?  You  do  not 
sufficiently  explain  it  by  saying  that  it  is  that  habit  which  prompts  to  bodily 
austerity  ;  for  the  fakir  (p.  3)  is  remarkable  for  bodily  austerity.  Neither  do 
you  sufficiently  explain  it  by  sajring  that  it  is  that  habit  which  camea  men 
from  time  to  time  beyond  the  impressions  of  sense  into  a  mystical  union  with 


*  ^'  Materially  speaking " ;  because  invincible  ignorance  is  abundantly 
possible,  as  regards  the  Catholic*s  obligation  of  intenorly  aooeptiDg  Uda  doc- 
trine as  infallibly  true. 
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6ocL  On  the  contrary  (p.  17)  '^mysticism  exists  in  all  religions,  however 
false  f  while  on  the  other  hand,  **  instead  of  being  the  aim  of  Christian  life, 
ecstasies  and  raptures  are  not  even  a  necessary  portion  of  it ;  nay,  if  they  are 
aimed  at  or  desired  in  the  smallest  degree,  ever  so  indirectly,  the  whole  life 
\s  vitiated,  and  if  outward  symptoms  of  them  occur  where  there  has  been 
this  desire  for  them,  "  they  are  necessarily  false."  The  interior  life,  then, 
consists  neither  in  bodily  austerity,  nor  in  ecstasies  and  natures ;  though, 
when  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  it  invariably  leads  to  the  former,  and 
very  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  itself,  however,  it  is  simply  (p.  33)  "  the 
substitution  of  heavenly  thoughts  for  evil  or  natural  thoughts."  To  cultivate 
the  interior  life  is  to  aim,  "  not  only  at  keeping  God's  commandments  and 
doing  good  works,  but  also  at  a  continual  thought  of  God's  presence,  and  a 
constant  obedience  to  the  movements  of  grace,  as  the  supernatural  spring  of 
our  actions,  instead  of  following  merely  natural  and  simply  human  feeling." 
This  has  in  every  age  been  the  characteristic  of  pious  Catholics,  precisely  so 
fax  as  they  have  been  pious  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  (speaking  generally)  it  is 
and  has  been  quite  peculiar  to  them. 

That  this  can  never  be  perfectly  realized  in  this  life  is  certain :  but  that 
it  should  be  aimed  at  as  partially  possible,  that  without  fanaticism,  without 
singularity,  without  crushmg  nature  it  should  be  possible  so  to  penetrate  and 
imbue  it  with  the  life  of  God  that  it  should  seldom  move  alone,  this  is  an  idea, 
to  speak  humanly,  as  peculiar  to  Christianity^  as  novel  and  originaly  as  Tran- 
Sfubstantiaiion.  That  it  was  a  totally  new  notion  to  a  converted  heathen  is 
perfectly  manifest.  Immersed  in  the  outer  world,  which  poured  itself  into 
him  through  his  live  senses,  and  ever  fed  his  imagination  with  the  many- 
coloifted  images  of  a  life  without  restraint,  and  the  thinly-disguised  outlines 
of  dangerous  forms,  he  never  progressed  even  as  far  as  the  notion  of  an  indoor 
existence  or  a  home.  The  idea  of  a  heavenly  life  within  himself  would  be 
utterly  unintelligible.  I  dovbt  whether  even  now,  outside  the  Church,  it  has 
progressed  as  far  as  to  he  even  a  dream.  The  use,  for  instance,  of  the  word 
recollection,  is  as  thoroughly  Catholic  as  confession  or  absolution,  nay,  it  is 
even  more  exclusively  Catholic,  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  ritual  or 
vestment.  Within  the  Church  it  is  the  great  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  unworldly  Christian.  In  proportion  as  our  faith  thoroughly  seizes  hold 
of  us,  we  are  recollected  and  filled  with  the  thought  of  Crod.  I  suspect  that 
the  worst  times  of  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  those  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  great  modem  heresy,  were  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  worldly 
Christians  was  greatest,  that  is  of  Christians  on  whom  their  faith  sat,  like  an 
external  thing  (pp.  34,  5). 

"  In  this  do  true  Christians,"  says  Lallemant,  "  differ  from  the  whole  race 
of  men,  and  the  great  difference  between  the  two,  as  we  have  said,  consists  in 
that  the  intellect  and  reasoning  power  are  ever  occupied  with  heavenly 
thoughts,  and  contemplate  the  noble  thin^  of  eternity  through  the  participa- 
tion and  communication  of  the  Holy  Spint "  (pp.  35,  6). 

Further,  according  to  the  practical  teaching,  whether  of  the  earlier  or  the 
later  Church — whether  of  S.  Anthony  or  of  Cardinal  Bona — all  Christians 
without  exception  are  called  (see  pp.  22-3),  not  indeed  to  the  state  of  per- 
fection, but  to  the  perfection  of  their  state.  To  keep,  in  some  sense,  the 
commandments  of  Gk>d  and  the  Church,  but  to  aim  at  no  interior  life  of 
constant  intercourse  with  God,  is  a  very  dangerous  state  :  **  such  a  man  or 
inmum  would  have  been  thought  half  a  heathen  by  S.  Anthony  "  (p.  23). 
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Such  is  the  essential  agreement  of  {)rinciple  between  earlier  and  later  times 
on  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  ;  and  it  may  be  added  in  iUustration 
of  this  agreement  (p.  16)  that  '^  there  is  hardly  a  page "  of  Bodrigaez's  great 
work  on  the  subject,  *^  which  does  not  cite  some  story  or  some  saying  of  a 
hermit  of  the  desert "  (p.  18).    Again — 

St  Simeon  on  his  pillar  was  not  so  very  unlike,  either  in  his  work  or  his 
interior,  the  Cur^  d'Ars  in  his  parish  church.  And  if  you  descend  into  the 
ranks  of  ordinary,  commonplace  Christians,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  find  out  that 
there  is  much  in  their  spiritual  life  which  connects  them  with  the  old  desert 
Saints.  Their  temptations  were  the  same.  The  noon-day  deyil  walks  about 
the  streets  of  Lonaon,  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mayfieur,  as  he  made  his 
rounds  in  the  desert.  The  cell  of  the  modem  nun  is  not  more  free  from  his 
visits  than  the  cavern  of  the  wilderness  (p.  29). 

Then  in  early  times  as  in  later,  ^^  the  union  of  our  souls  with  the  Grodhea  d 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  **  (p.  41)  is  4  pervasive 
and  fundamental  principle.  And,  we  may  add  lastly,  though  our  author  has 
not  mentioned  this,  that  in  all  periods  of  the  Church  the  interior  life  has  been 
indissolubly  connected  with  a  vivid  apprehension  of  Christian  dogma. 

But  though  the  principle  of  spirituality  has  been  throughout  profonndly 
identical,  varieties  have  not  been  inconsiderable  in  the  details  of  its  applica- 
tion. Now,  from  what  sources  do  we  discover  the  respective  spiritual 
characteristics  of  the  two  periods  ?  If  you  would  know  what  are  the  interior 
habits  which  support  millions  of  unknown  souls  in  these  latter  days,  you  take 
the  obvious  course  of  referring  to  standard  ascetical  works.  But  in  the 
earlier  period  there  were  no  such  works  ;  and  who  then  are  our  informants  in 
regard  to  this  period  ?  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  point  of  contact,  between 
F.  Dalgaims*s  introduction  and  the  volume  which  it  introduces ;  for  the 
Saints  of  the  desert  are  the  pattern  representatives  of  early  spirituality.  As 
you  consult  patristic  works,  if  you  would  know  the  views  prevalent  in  the 
fourth  century  on  dogma  or  discipline,  so  you  must  read  lives  of  the  hermit 
saints  if  you  would  know  the  views  then  universally  current  on  the  interior 
life ;  nor  has  any  more  singular  or  more  admirable  phenomenon  been  ever 
recorded  in  history,  than  the  extraordinary  exodus  of  these  men  of  €rod. 

Their  duties  lay  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  members  of  the  Catholic  CSiurcfa, 
they  seemed  planted  inevitably  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world.  The 
proximity  of  priests  seems  a  necessity  to  a  Catholic.  Yet  lo !  a  strange 
phenomenon.  There  is  a  rush  towards  the  desert  as  now  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  Men  and  women  go  out  from  civilized  life  into  the  wilds.  They 
are  not  misanthropes  ;  the^  have  met  with  no  disappointments  ;  no  physical 
force  drives  them,  for  the  time  of  persecution  is  over  ;  they  are  not  weary  of 
life,  for  many  are  too  young.  Their  apparent  duty  and  their  taste  alike  bid 
them  stay  in  the  city ;  yet  some  strong  counter-attraction  draws  them  into 
the  solitude.  Here  is  evidently  some  enthusiasm,  which  is  not  for  their 
fellow- creatures.  The  love  of  man  is  not  the  ruling  passion  of  Christendom. 
The  secret  of  this  mighty  exodus  is  a  passionate  yearning  for  union  with  God 
(p.  6). 

Moreover,  the  records  preserved  of  these  illustrious  men  are  singularly 
authentic  and  reliable.  F.  Dalgaims  then  makes  use  of  them ;  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  inquire  what  are  the  main  ascetical  differences  between  their  time 
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and  our  own.  Firstl;  (p.  27)  what  is  now  called  meditation  :iras  fiur  lets 
common ;  ajid  the  prayer  was  far  mora  fraquentlj  that  of  aapintion  and 
ejaculation.  On  this  pregnant  contrast,  However,  F.  Ztalgftims  does  not 
descant  at  so  much  length  or  with  so  much  profoandiiew  «s  we  could  have 

The  second  point  of  difference  is  that  on  which  cor  author  lays  by  far  his 
principal  stress  ;  and  which,  so  far  as  we  happen  to  know,  has  never  been 
pointed  out  before.  He  discusses  it  from  p.  :i!>  to  p.  47,  !iiid  nothing  can 
exceed  those  pages  in  interest  The  t'hristiiiii  life  of  that  earlier  day,  he 
considers,  was  far  more  joyous  ;  there  wiu  far  loss  freciuent  thDUght  of  our 
Lord's  Passion  ;  nay,  the  Cross  itself  (p.  DS)  was  treated  rather  as  a  symbol 
of  His  glory  and  triumph  than  of  His  humiliation.  FerhaiM,  he  sug^rest^ 
(p  40),  "  the  taunts  of  the  heathen,  by  a  sort  of  natural  reaction,  forced 
Christians  to  be  proud  of  His  ignominy."  Perhaps  also  (p.  43)  "there  wua  in 
that  young  Church  a  certainty  of  prompt  success  which  now  we  cannot 
realize."  Then  again — 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  hcMits  are  more  tcnde^r  than  those  of  the 
converts  from  that  old  Greek  and  Ri>niaii  world.  Cliwsical  poetry  sings  of 
the  straightforward  joys  and  painjj  of  tbe  old  Adam,  but  it  has  far  lass 
minute  analysis  of  feeling,  of  sorrow  .-ind  sadness  than  ours.  Domestic  affec- 
tions, the  product  of  Christianity,  hai'e  refined  and  deepened  our  emotions, 
and  given  them  a  greater  capacity  at  once  of  tranquil  joy  and  of  sensitive 
sorrow.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  siificrings 
of  Christ  (p  43). 

How  different,  at  all  events,  is  the  B|urit  of  modem  mediation ! , 

The  pale  &ce  of  the  Man-God,  and  His  arms  outstretched  in  agonized  love 

upon  the  cross,  and  His  hands  and  feet  dripping  blood,  have  sunk  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  suffering  humamty.  The  figure  of  our  crud- 
lied  God  has  long  been  the  central  point  around  which  have  moved  all  the 
profoundest  feelings  of  oui'  Bmilfi  (p,  •{?''. 

He  appears  to  modern  S.iiat.'i  injiitf  dl  tin'  i]iiiiL,qrkir;:  ni  thv  r.ih^iori.  Ho 
would  have  us  realize  the  t'^ It t  tliiit  liis  Gudliuml  npiiviL  flmiiiu  pang,  but 
added  poignancy  to  ail  SLs  .'iiii'erings.  It  only  made  HeRh  and  heart  more 
keenly  alive  to  phyaiail  and  mental  pain.  The  conacioiisnesa  of  infinite  grent- 
ness  onlv  gave  Hlin  a  prvl'jtmder  sense  of  shame  under  indignity,  and  un- 
bounded lovincness  only  vaido  the  disappointment  of  unrequited  love  more 
unmitigatedTy  bitter.  Beaiii^c  His  Person  was  Divine,  all  the  sinless  feelings 
of  our  nature  wera  in  TTim  intensified,  and  possessed  a,  strength  even  beyond 
those  of  us  ordinary  men,  nilh  all  our  egotism  ;  and  this  served  to  enhance 
the  pain  of  His  unreserved  self-sacrifice  by  raising  to  nn  unlimited  degree  the 
sensitiveness  of  His  suffering  Heart.  There  is  something  awfiil  in  the  shame 
of  God,  and  modern  visions  are  meant  to  teach  us  that  the  accumulated 
shames  of  centuries  were  felt  beforehand  by  Jesus,  in  His  Agony  and  on  His 
Cross.  And  not  only  ehanje,  but  the  pain  of  all  oUier  human  feelings  formed 
a  part  by  anticipttion  of  His  bitter  cup.  Hence,  all  woca  have  ever  run  to 
hide  themselves  in  His  Sac^red  wounds.  Hence,  time  has  only  enabled  us  to 
realize  better  how  much  it  coat  Jesus  to  redeem  us.  Hence,  though  S.  Teresa, 
like  S.  Macarius,  bids  us  look  for  the  presence  of  God  in  our  own  heart*,  yet 
she  also  warns  us  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  Sacred  Humanity.  Hence,  though 
the  object  on  which  our  interior  life  is  fixed  is  the  same  Jesus,  God  and  Man, 
who  occupied  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  hermits  of  the  desert,  yet  there  is 
no  dead  monotony  in  the  life  of  tlie  Church.    The  heavenly  figure  whidi 
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appeared  to  Martyrs  and  Saints  in  the  primitive  ages  has  gained  in  deuneM 
and  in  beauty,  in  tenderness  and  pathos,  through  the  lapse  of  time  (pp.  45, 6). 

This  view  of  our  author's  obtains  much  support  from  a  fact  which  must 
have  much  struck  every  subdeacon,  who  begins  reciting  office  after  he  has  be- 
come familiarized  with  the  usual  course  of  Catholic  meditation.  The  whole 
nine  weeks,  from  Septuagesima  Sunday,  are  often  devoted  to  meditating  on 
the  Passion  ;  whereas  (putting  aside  modem  introductions)  the  Miasal  and 
Breviary,  which  represent  a  far  earlier  period,  do  not  even  refer  to  the  Pas- 
sion till  a  fortnight  before  Easter ;  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  oommemonte  it 
before  Holy  Week.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two  facts,  of  which 
we  will  not  say  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  F.  Dalgairns's  iheoiy,  but  to 
which  we  think  he  should  have  expressly  referred.  Such  is  the  veiy  £» 
greater  degree  of  fasting  and  abstinence  which  prevailed  in  early  times  ;  and 
such  also  the  severe  penances  then  imposed  for  sin.  In  his  work  on  Holy 
Conmiunion,  our  author  has  very  successfully  shown  that  the  degree  of  this 
severity  has  been  outrageously  exaggerated  by  writers  of  JaoBenistic  ten* 
dency  ;  and  in  the  present  treatise  he  points  out  (p.  4)  how  the  desert  Saints 
ever  preached  "  that  a  repentance  of  one  day  is  enough  if  it  be  profoimd." 
Still,  after  making  all  possible  allowances,  the  general  fact  remains,  and  has  to 
be  explained. 

The  third  great  point  of  difference  is  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  In  these 
later  centuries  this  is  so  absolutely  indissoluble  a  portion  of  the  interior  life,  that 
a  Catholic  can  hardly  imagine  a  real  pondering  on  the  Incarnation  and  Passion, 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  the  imintermitting  worship  of  Maiy.  But  in  some 
portions  of  the  early  Church  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  such  worship  ;  and  the 
fact  LH  of  some  importance,  as  showing  that  this  worship  (however  unspeak- 
ably precious)  is  not  absolutely  essential  At  the  same  time  F.  Dalgaims  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that,  in  many  portions  of  the  Church,  devotion  to  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin  assumed,  from  a  very  early  period,  almost  the  same  extent  and 
even  shape  which  it  now  exhibits  throughout  Catholic  Christendom. 
"  Devotion  to  Mary  is  now  more  widely  spread  and  more  universal :  it  is 
not  more  intense  or  more  practical "  (p.  63).  His  facts  on  this  head  are  veiy 
interesting,  and  for  the  most  part  (we  think)  not  generally  known.  On  the 
Church's  present  practical  system,  our  author  thus  excellently  speaks  : — 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  practical  system  of  devotion  to  onr  Lady, 
which  i»  supposed  to  be  perfectly  modern,  and  which  is  over  and  above  the 
dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  That  there  is  such  a  system  we 
r&'idily  admit ;  it  is  not  explicitly  contamed  in  formal  documents,  bat  it  is 
preached  by  parish  priests  in  their  sermons,  taught  by  nuns  to  girls  who  are 
about  to  make  their  first  communion,  per\'ades  the  whole  life  of  the  Ghuidi, 
is  sucked  in  by  Catholics  with  their  mother's  milk,  surrounds  us  aU  like  an 
atmosphere,  and  is  breathed  in  with  every  breath  we  draw.  To  Hhiiioemud 
submit  or  we  are  bad  Catholics,  and  lieep  ourgdves  a^qf  fixnn  tfie  mygticai  lif$ 
of  ilie  Churdi  (p.  48). 

Now  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  v)h<U  was  the  practical  religioiis 
system  of  an  age  very  far  removed  from  our  own  ;  yet  a  few  hct»  aie  certain, 
and  imply  a  great  deaL 
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Atr  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
devotion  of  a  monk  of  Palestine  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  precisely  what  it 
would  be  now.  John  Moschus,  accompanied  by  Sophronius,  luterwards 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  set  out  on  a  voyage  in  which  he  visited  the  principal 
monasteries  of  the  East,  about  the  year  578.  He  tells  us  stories  wmch'read 
like  pages  from  the  Glories  of  Maiy  (p.  51). 

Various  stories  of  the  same  kind  are  authentically  recorded  concerning  the 
sixth  century.  But  '^  it  is  quite  plain  that  so  great  a  devotion  could  not  be 
of  recent  growtL  It  springs  up  before  us  all  at  once  as  a  grand  river.  Even 
if  its  course  was  unknown  to  us,  so  wide  and  so  fiill  a  stream  must  have 
passed  through  many  lands,  and  its  fountains  must  be  sought  for  in  a  distant 
country ''  (p.  53).  F.  Dalgaims  accordingly  refers  to  various  isolated  factB  of 
an  early  time,  which,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  sixth  oentuiy,  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  with  the  greatest  probability  a  widely-extended  and 
deeply-pervasive  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  For  this  we  refer  to  the 
treatise  itself  (pp.  51-68).  We  will  only  cite  his  remark  (p.  63)  that 
S.  Ephrem,  S.  Athanasius's  contemporary,  '^is  as  clear  as  S.  Alphonso 
LiguorL'* 

It  is  a  real  delight  and  refreshment,  when  we  turn  from  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere of  controversy,  of  indifferentism',  of  worldliness,  to  the  noble  principles, 
the  elevating  spirit,  the  touching  and  spirit-stirring  language,  of  a  Catholic  so 
orthodox  and  so  profoundly  versed  in  spirituality  as  F.  Dalgaims.  We  only 
wish  he  would  give  the  Catholic  world  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does. 


Inaugural  Address,  delivered  to  the  Univerdty  of  8.  Andrews.    By  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Rector  of  the  University.    London :  Longmans. 

THIS  Address  on  its  (ir)religious  side  is  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much 
as  its  singular  godlessness.  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  think  some  apology  is 
due  for  even  his  passing  reference  to  a  "  Divine  Being  "  (p.  92) ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  is  no  exorbitant  offender  by  any  too  frequent  references 
to  that  "  controverted  "  doctrine.  In  sober  truth,  having  carefully  studied 
Mr.  Mill's  works  with  that  special  object  in  view,  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  one  single  expression  of  his  own  belief  in  a  Personal  and  Infinite  God. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  bare  justice  to  say,  that  no  writer  more  carefully 
abstains  from  indulgence  in  any  kind  of  contemptuous  or  bitter  expression 
towards  those  who  may  differ  from  him  ever  so  fundamentally.  He  wUl  no^ 
perhaps  accept  our  statement  as  a  compliment ;  but  we  are  bound  to  declare 
that  his  controversial  spirit  is  eminently  Christian. 

At  last,  however,  religion  is  far  more  "  conspicuous  by  its  absence  "  fix)m 
this  essay  than  by  its  mistreatment  therein  ;  and  the  great  body  of  Mr.  Mill's 
remarks  are  worthy  of  the  gravest  and  most  respectful  consideration.  There 
is  at  this  moment  a  strong  and  rapidly  growing  sense  among  thoughtful 
Catholics  of  the  extreme  importance  of  Catholic  intellectual  education.  In 
the  very  first  number  of  our  new  series  we  dwelt  earnestly  on  this  theme,  and 
we  have  more  than  once  recurred  to  it    The  MorUhy  also,  of  last  February 
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has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  same  subject  "  The  higher  studieSy***8ays 
this  able  writer  (p.  133),  "  can  never  be  left  uncultivated  in  a  oommanity 
without  the  effect  being  seen  in  frivolity,  narrowness  of  view,  the  absence  of 
public  spirit,  and  the  avoidance  or  incompetent  discharge  of  social  duties  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  body  that  possesses  an  active  body  of  higbly 
educated  laymen  devoted  to  its  interests,  can  fail  to  have  a  veiy  important 
influence  on  the  public  mind."  We  cannot  indeed  doubt  that  at  this  moment 
more  than  one  earnest  thinker  is  giving  himself  attentively  to  the  consider- 
ation how  our  leisured  classes  may  be  so  trained,  that  on  the  one  hand  they 
shall  be  imbued  to  the  very  core  with  the  most  hearty  loyalty — the  most 
unreserved  subjection  of  thought — to  the  Church  and  Uie  Holy  See ;  "while 
on  the  other  hand  they  shall  be  placed  on  a  full  intellectual  equality  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  and  enabled  to  make  their  due  impres- 
sion on  public  opinion. 

On  the  former  of  these  two  particulars  little  instruction  can  of  course  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Mill,  except  what  may  be  called  the  instruction  of  con- 
traries. Thus  (p.  83)  he  praises  Oxford  and  Cambridge  most  highly,  as  being 
now  "  the  great  foci  of  free  and  manly  inquiry  "  ;  whereas  "  tJiey  formeriy 
seemed  to  exLst  mainly  for  the  repression  of  independent  thought."  A  Ca- 
tholic then  will  the  better  understand,  how  completely  they  have  surrendered 
the  dogmatic  principle  ;  how  poisonous  and  pestilential  is  their  atmosphere ; 
how  destnictive  to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  intellectual  captivity.*  Then,  again^ 
Mr.  Mill  (p.  83)  considers  it  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  highest  education, 
that  students  shall  be  trained  to  distrust  profoundly  their  hereditaiy  creed  ; 
and  he  very  consistently  therefore  would  rejoice  were  men  of  every  religious 
profession  educated  together.  But  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  hold  most 
flrmly,  that  their  whole  hope  of  Hciiveu  is  founded  on  their  retaining  the 
most  undoubting  confidence,  that  the  religion  which  they  have  been  taught, 
is  exclusively  the  one  Truth.  Mr.  Mill,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  hold  quite 
as  strongly  as  we  do,  that  if  mch  is  the  desired  result,  all  advocacy  of  mixed 
education,  under  any  imaginable  modification,  is  a  species  of  insanity.  K 
the  highest  mental  cultivation  is  really  to  coexist  with  this  unquestioning 
firmness  of  faith — with  this  unreserved  submission  to  the  Church's  whole 
teaching  on  things  sacred  and  on  things  secular  f — there  must  evidently  be 
some  very  special  and  prominent  intellectual  discipline  directed  to  that  end« 
The  reasonableness  of  such  intellectual  captivity  must  be  brought  home 
adequately  to  the  apprehension  of  a  Catholic  student,  and  he  must  be 
assiduously  trained  in  its  due  practice.  Such  discipline  must  be  no  minor 
or  subordinate  part  of  his  education  ;  but  on  the  contrary  must  be  its  most 
Siilicnt  and  characteristic  feature. 

On  the  higher  education  however  in  its  secular  aspects,  we  think  it  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  much  on  which  Mr.  MiU  insists.    And 


*  See  some  remarks  in  our  last  number  (p.  92)  on  the  great  principle  of 
intellectual  captivity  ;  in  which  alone,  as  reason  of  itself  would  show,  lesidfls 
true  intellectual  liberty  and  perfection. 

t  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Church  puts  forth  no  teaching  on  things 
secular,  except  that  founded  on  their  nloiion  to  things  sacred. 
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under  this  phrase,  "  higher  education,''  we  include  the  earlier,  no  less  than  the 
more  advanced,  training  of  those  who  are  ultimately  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
liberal  education  in  its  highest  attainable  degree.  It  is  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  a  notice,  to  touch  one-twentieth  part  of  the  points  on  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  enlarge  ;  and  we  hope  that  all  Catholics  who  may  be  inves- 
tigating the  general  question,  will  give  their  most  careful  thought  to  Mr. 
Mill's  suggestions.  We  will  select  then  one  particular ;  and  that  because 
of  our  own  previous  references  to  the  same  subject 

In  July,  1865  (p.  259),  we  thus  noticed  a  very  important  lecture,  delivered 
in  Rome  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquila  : — 

This  essay  reopens  a  question  which  will  not  very  soon,  we  think,  be 
finally  closed  ;  viz.,  on  the  place  held  in  modem  education  by  the  heathen 
classics. 

The  essential  foundation  of  the  bishop's  argument  must  be  admitted  as  true, 
by  all  Catholic  thinkers  not  totally  destitute  of  candour ;  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  may  be  on  his  conclusion.  Society,  he  says,  is  now  alienated 
in  a  far  greater  degree  from  Catholic  Christianity,  than  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  period  since  Constantine  submitted  to  the  ChurcL  '*  Faith  assailed 
by  so  many  attacks  loses  daily  its  influence  over  the  Christian  multitudes" 
(p.  13).  ^^  Literature  and  art  are  separated  more  and  more  from  Christian 
ideas  ;  history  drops  all  allusion  to  the  intervention  of  Providence  ;  natural 
morality  and  probity  are  exalted  to  the  disparagement  of  the  evangelical 
prescriptions  ;  politics  and  social  science  make  al^traction  of  the  facte  [and 
principles]  declared  by  revelation.  .  .  .  This  principle  of  separation  insinuates 
itself  little  by  little  even  into  Christian  families,  and  into  all  the  domestic 
and  civil  relations  of  Catholic  countries.  Thence  it  resulte  that  religian 
gradually  idthdraws  itself  from  the  practiceSy  habiUy  language,  both  public 
and  private,  of  baptized  ruUions,^ 

Under  these  miserable  circumstances,  since  there  is  no  longer  ''a 
Christian  atmosphere  "  diffused  throughout  society,  imbuing  the  mind  uncon- 
sciously with  Catholic  doctrine  and  principle— but  emphatically  the  very 
reverse — it  is  far  more  necessary  than  at  any  earlier  period,  to  introduce  pro- 
minently a  Catholic  element  into  the  education  of  every  class.  "  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  make  young  people  learn  a  little  catechism  by  heart,  and 
give  them  as  it  were  a  tincture  of  religion  which  is  too  speedily  effaced. 
There  is  need  of  a  religious  instruction,  solid,  extended,  substaaUicd ;  capable 
of  making  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  youth,  of  protect- 
ing them  against  the  numerous  and  inevitable  assaulte  of  unbelief;  and  of 
developing  vigorously  within  them  the  Christian  sentiment" 

So  far,  we  really  (»nnot  understand  the  existence  of  a  second  opinion, 
among  sincere  and  thoughtful  Catholics.  But  the  Bishop  is  confident  that 
this  end  cannot  be  achieved,  without  giving  a  £Eir  lower  place  to  heathen 
classics  than  that  now  commonly  assigned  them.  On  this  we  hold  our  opinion 
in  suspense.  What  we  earnestly  entreat  of  those  who  are  for  keeping  heathen 
literature  in  its  present  pre-eminence  is,  that  they  will  steadily  contemplate 
the  great  object  before  us — the  object  of  saturating  the  youthiiil  mind  with 
Christian  doctrine  and  principle  ;  and  that  they  will  express  in  detail  their 
own  programme  for  accomplisning  this  object.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  them  have  yet  attempted  this. 

In  July  1866  we  inserted  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  with  which  we 
did  not  express  our  own  concurrence,  but  which  we  Uiought  a  very  able 
exposition  of  the  anti-classical  view.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  two  thinkers 
— each  in  his  own  line  a  special  authority  on  such  questions — have  almost  at 
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the  same  moment  ([uite  independently  expressed  views,  singularly  harmo- 
nious with  each  other,  which  tend  satisfactorily  to  remove  the  whole  difSculty. 
These  two  thinkers  are  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Famir.  In  our  next  notice  we 
j(ive  extracts  from  Mr.  Farrar's  lecture  ;  but  our  present  oonoem  is  with 
Mr.  Mill.  No  one  is  more  keenly  alive  than  he  to  the  singular  intellectual 
benefits  attainable  from  classical  study ;  and  which  (we  quite  agree  with  him) 
must  otherwise  be  lost  altogether.  Nowhere,  indeed,  do  we  remember  to 
have  seen  these  benefits  so  clearly  and  so  powerfully  stated  as  in  the  lecture 
before  us  :  see  from  p.  22  to  p.  38.  But  Mr.  Mill,  like  Mr.  Fanar,  expresses 
his  strong  conviction  that  such  advantages  may  be  obtained,  not  partially, 
but  in  all  their  fiilness,  although  an  immeasurably  smaller  portion  of  time 
were  devoted  to  classics  than  at  present  Nay,  the  two  authors  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  can  be  done  :  viz.  (1)  by  teaching 
grammar  in  a  sensible  way,  instead  of  one  monstrously  absurd  (p.  16) ;  and 
(2)  by  omitting  the  utterly  useless  labour  of  Latin  and  Qreek  verse  composi- 
tion (p.  39).    By  such  arrangement — 

An  average  schoolboy,  long  before  the  age  at  which  schooling  terminates, 
would  be  able  to  read  fluently  and  with  intelligent  interest  any  ordinaiy  Latin 
or  Greek  author  in  prose  or  verse,  would  have  a  competent  knowle^pe  of  the 
grammatical  stnicture  of  both  kn^ages,  and  have  had  time  besim  for  an 
ample  amount  of  scientific  instniction.  I  miffht  go  much  further ;  but  I  am 
as  unwilling  to  itpeak  mt  all  th<it  I  think  pradtcdble  in  this  mattery  as  Gcoige 
Stephenson  was  about  railways,  when  he  calculated  the  average  speed  of  a 
train  at  ten  miles  an  hoiur,  because  if  he  had  estimated  it  higher  the  practical 
men  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him  as  that  most  unsafe  character  in 
their  estunation,  an  enthusuist  and  a  visionan'.  The  results  have  shown,  in 
that  case,  who  was  the  real  practical  man.  "i\Tiat  the  results  would  ahow  in 
the  other  case,  I  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate.  But  I  will  say  confidentiy, 
that  if  the  two  classicsd  languages  were  properly  taught,  there  would  be  no 
need  whatever  for  ejecting  them  from  the  school  course,  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  time  for  everything  else  that  need  be  included  therein  (pp.  15,  ICO- 

What  use  should  be  made  of  the  immense  spare  time  thus  acquired  ?  Mr. 
Mill  is  one  of  the  earliest  thinkers  who  has  laid  due  stress  on  phyiicdl  tcicHM 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  See  from  p.  41  to  p.  46  ;  and  from 
p.  49  to  p.  51.  We  would  only  add,  what  he  implies,  that  no  such  intellec- 
tual discipline  can  l)e  attained  by  the  peremptory  and  magisterial  incolcation 
of  ever  so  large  a  number  of  physical  truths  ;  tiat  the  benefit  precisely  con- 
sists in  a  student  learning  the  exact  experimental  evidence  on  which  each 
several  tnith  is  established,  and  the  exact  process  by  which  it  was  discovered. 
The  intellectual  value  of  mathematics  is  also  explained  as  well  as  can  be  by 
oiu-  author  (pp.  46-49;  ;  though,  on  this  head,  of  course  there  is  less  novehy 
in  his  remarks.  They  impress  us  however  anew  and  more  forcibly  than 
before,  with  a  conviction  which  we  have  long  entertained  :  viz.,  the  cuxicpa 
resemblance  between  the  invaluable  intellectual  discipline,  obtained  on  the 
one  hiind  from  a  study  of  mathematics,  and  on  the  o^er  hand  from  a  study 
of  scientific  theology  in  its  largest  extent. 

Oiur  own  special  interest  in  Mr.  MilUs  view  of  classical  instruction,  concmia 
the  space  thus  obtained  for  a  far  more  careful  intellectual  study  of  thingii 
religious  than  can  possibly  coexist  with  the  present  method  of  teaching  Latin 
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and  Greek.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  entering  on  thiB  most  vital  in- 
vestigation. The  extracts  given  above  from  our  notice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Aquila  express  generally  the  place  we  desiderate  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
earlier  training  of  the  leisured  classes ;  whib,  aa  regards  their  later  and  com- 
pleting education,  we  would  earnestly  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  said  in 
October,   1864,  from  p,  374  to  p.  384. 


On  some  Defects  in  Public-School  EduoaJtion,  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Friday,  February  8th,  1867,  by  the  Rev,  F.  W. 
Farrar,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Harrow  School  London : 
Macmillan. 

MR.  FARRAR'S  name  is  one«  (as  is  well  known)  possessing  peculiar 
authority  on  eveiy  matter  which  concerns  the  Protestant  public 
schools ;  nor  can  any  one  possibly  accuse  him  either  of  prejudice  against  them,  or 
of  unacquaintance  with  the  facts  which  concern  them.  In  a  former  number 
(July,  1865)  we  considered  these  institutions  in  their  moral  bearing ;  and  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  we  should  have  Mr.  Farrar,  we  imagine,  as  an  oppo- 
nent On  their  intellectual  aspect  however,  we  could  not  ourselves — heartily 
as  we  detest  them — speak  more  severely  than  he  does.  We  should  also,  for 
obvious  reasons,  draw  special  attention  to  his  explanation  (p.  33,  note)  that 
the  whole  of  his  lecture  was  written  before  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Mill's  address 
at  ^t.  Andrew's.  As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Farrar  shall  speak  for  himsell 
And,  iirstly,  all  his  prejudices  were  in  &vour  of  things  as  they  are. 

I  must,  then,  avow  my  own  deliberate  opinion, — arrived  tX  vn  ihe  teeth 
of  the  strongest  possible  bias  and  prejudice  in  the  opposite  dtrection, — arrived 
at  with  the  fullest  possible  Knowledge  of  every  single  argument  which 
may  be  urged  on  the  other  side, — I  must  avow  jnj  distinct  conviction 
that  our  present  system  of  exclusively  classical  education  as  a  whole,  and 
carried  out  as  we  do  carry  it  out,  is  a  deplorable  failure.  I  say  it,  knowing 
that  the  words  are  strong  words,  but  not  without  having^  considered  them 
well ;  and  I  say  it,  because  that  system  has  been  "  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.''  It  is  no  epigram,  but  a  simpe  &ct  to  say,  that 
Classical  Education  neglects  all  the  poioers  of  some  minds^  and  tome  of  the 
powers  of  all  minds.  In  the  case  of  the  few  it  has  a  value,  which  being 
partial,  is  unsatisfactory  ;  in  tJie  case  of  (he  vaM  muUitude,  it  ends  in  utter 
and  irremediable  loa^te  (pp.  17,  18). 

Other  passages  of  his  lecture  show  that  he  is  not  here  speaking  of  classical 
education  in  itself,  but  in  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  imparted  at 
Protestant  public  schools.  He  speaks  without  adverse  prepossession,  for  he 
was  "trained  iu  the  system  for  years,"  and  has  "trained  others  in  it  for 
years "  ;  he  obtained  "  high  classical  honours  in  two  Universities " ;  he 
is  "  influenced  by  every  conceivable  prejudice  of  authority,  experience,  and 
personal  vanity  in  its  favour  "  (p.  29).  What  is  his  testimony,  however,  on 
the  result  ? 
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But  a  small  proijortion  of  our  boys,  say  twenty-five  per  cent,  go  to 
the  Universities  ;  yet  the  entire  curriculum  of  our  Public  Schools  is  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  Universities  ;  and  even  of  this  poor  twenty-fiveper  cent 
who  are  as  it  were  the  very  flower  and  fruit  of  the  systenij  and  if  I  may  so 
phnise  it,  its  raison  d'etre, — a  considerable  number  (many  would  be  inclined 
to  say  the  larger  number)  leave  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
not  only  ignorant  of  histor}',  both  ancient  and  moaem,  ignorant  of  geography 
and  chronolog}',  ignorant  of  every  single  modem  language,  ignorant  of  their 
own  language  and  often  of  its  mere  spelling,  ignorant  of  every  single  science, 
i<rnorant  of  the  merest  elements  of  geometry  and  mathematics,  ignorant  of 
music,  ignorant  of  drawing,  profoundly  ignorant  of  that  Cheek  ana  Latin  to 
u'hich  the  long  ineffectual  years  of  their  aimless  teachvig  have  been  profeasedly 
devoted ;  and  we  may  add,  besides  all  this,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  completely 
ignorant  of — altogetJier  content  with — their  oicn  astonishing  and  canmmmaU 
ignorance  (p.  19). 

During  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  more  of  the  best,  the  most  vifforous, 
the  most  plastic,  and  the  brightest  years  of  life,  a  multitude  (n  boys 
have  been  inninly,  at  some  schools  almost  exclusively,  occupied  with  Greek 
and  Latin,  who  yet  at  the  end  of  those  years  not  only  know  nothing  else,  and 
■not  only  are  wholly  careless  to  learn  anythinrj  else,  but  have  profited  so  little 
even  in  their  Greek  and  Latin  that  they  can  neither  XDriU  a  jsingle  com^ 
sentence  in  either  langxiage,  nor  stumble  correctly  through  a  single  page  of  their 
simjilest  authors  without  special  previous  preparation  (p.  20). 

We  know  what  the  years  of  boyhood  are — how  keen,  how  in(]^uiring, 
how  full  of  life :  we  know  what  education  can  do ;  how  it  can  stimalate 
exertion  and  store  up  knowledge,  and  give  extraordinary  energy  to  eveiy 
faculty  and  every  sense.  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  no  consequence  tiiat  the 
intellectual  powers  of  so  many  fine  and  noble  English  boys  should  be  suf- 
fered to  run  to  seed  ?  Is  it  the  will  of  England  that  her  sons  should 
grow  up  good  oars,  and  good  cricketers,  and  profoundly  ignorant  menf 
While  science  commands  its  thousand's  of  eager,  devoted,  enthnsiastio 
workers,  will  England  remain  content  that  the  main  effort  of  her  education 
should  end  so  often  in  an  atrophy  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  ?  Is  educa- 
tion a  mere  trifling  experiment  made  in  corpore  vili  I  Is  the  mighty 
development,  the  magnificent  herittige  of  this  and  many  centuries  to  be 
left  with  an  influence  either  nil  or  insignificant  in  the  teaching  of  oar 
boys?  If  people  l)elieve  in  a  classical  education,  do  they  believe  in  one 
which  may  be  nominally  cLossical,  but  which  ends  with  such  extreme 
frequency  in  a  gigantic  nr/fation  ?  (p.  22). 

Tlie  two  main  intellectual  faults  denounced  by  Mr.  Farrar  are  precisely 
those  condenmed  in  a  more  philosophical  tone  by  Mr.  MilL  As  to  the 
preposterous  machinery  of  verse-manufactory  which  is  carried  on  in  these 
pretentious  institutions,  Mr.  Farrar  thus  si)eaks  : — 

The  utterly  extravagant  value  attached  to  Greek  and  Latin  Terse,  and 
the  utterly  untenable  arguments  urged  in  its  favour,  are  irritating  enough; 
but  with  me  all  minor  irritation  is  lost  in  deep  pain  and  re|^et^  when 
year  after  year  I  see  boys  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  who  ha/oe  hem  working 
for  ten  years  or  more  aJt  Latin  verses  under  conscientious  and  able  teachertf 
and  who  at  the  end  of  that  tune  are  unable  to  produce  one  singiU  line 
that  is  not  flagrantly  incorrect  and  intolerably  odimis  to  every  reoionable 
miyid  (p.  29). 

For  myself,  as  one  who  has  seen  the  thing  in  actual  working,  I  will  onlj  add, 
that  if  one  could  but  show  the  world  what  the  teaching  of  Latin  Terse  practi- 
cally amounts  to, — if  the  verses  written  in  any  one  verse  examination  by  an 
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Qne  school  in  any  one  day  were  but  laid  before  the  world,  with  the  ages  of 
the  boys  appended,  and  the  nwmher  of  hours  which  the  boys  have  spent  for  years 
in  thus  not  progressing  a  step  in  this  enervating  drudgery,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  system  would  not  last  a  week  longer,  because  then  Englishmen 
would  see — as  clearly  as  I  know,  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  scholars 
and  of  schoolmasters  have  long  seen — that  in  sacrificing  so  much  time  and 
80  many  branches  of  study  to  the  non-achievement  of  this  puny  accomplish- 
ment, is  to  make  our  sons  slave  in  the  service  of  a  huge  ^t  empty  idol — 
it  is  to  worship  a  fly  or  a  beetle,  and  daily  to  ofier  a  hecatomo  of  costly 
oxen  in  sacrifice  thereto  (p.  34). 

As  to  the  other  evil,  reprobated  by  Mr.  Mill : — 

I  pass  from  our  empty  infructuous  years  of  Greek  and  Latin  versemaking, 
to  another  blot  upon  our  system  no  less  pernicious, — I  mean  the  illogical  and 
indefensible  way  in  which  we  teach  grammar.  Here,  too,  I  believe,  we 
have  another  instance  of — 

"  Blind  authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him." 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  comprehension  of  grammar 
comes  after  the  mastery  of  language  ;  that  the  science  of  grammar  (for  there 
is  such  a  science,  and  a  noble  one  it  is)  is  at  once  abstruse  and  difficult,  and 
that  its  deeply-seated  metaphysical  principles  are  best  attained  by  an  analysis 
of  abiindant  linguistic  facts  already  appreciated.  Yet  what  do  we  do  ?  we 
try  to  build  up  a  boy's  knowledge  synthetically  by  plunging  him  at  once 
into  a  bewildering  mass  of  intricate  rules  and  anomalous  exceptions  ;  and 
instead  of  making  him  understand  these,  we  effectually  prevent  him  from 
ever  learning  them  in  any  real  sense  by  makiog  him  learn  them  by  rote  : 
and  then,  as  though  it  had  been  our  express  object  to  paralyze  his  own 
intellectual  powers,  we  shroud  these  mysterious  instructions  in  the  very 
language  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  imderstand !  Well  may  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  speak  of  "  that  intensely  stupid  practice,  the  teaching  of 
grammar  to  children  "  (pp.  35,  36). 

Mr.  Farrar  agrees  with  Mr.  Mill,  both  on  the  one  hand  (p.  24),  in  his 
earnest  wish  of  retaining  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  "  the  solid  basis 
of  a  liberal  education  "  ;  and  also,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  43)  of  incorporating 
physical  science  no  less  fundamentally  into  the  system.  Of  intellectual 
religious  instruction  he  says  nothing  whatever. 

Appendix  A.  is  occupied  with  the  judgment  expressed  by  members  of  the 
recent  Public  School  Commission,  and  by  other  eminent  names  of  Protestant 
literature.    We  will  extract  the  former  portion. 

The  Commission  itself  reports  : — 

It  follows  that  with  a  great  mass  of  men,  school  education — and  thai  edu- 
cation one  which  barely  enables  them  at  la^  to  construe  a  Latin  and  Greek 
book,  poet,  and  orator,  chosen  by  themselves,  to  master  three  books  of  Euclid, 
and  solve  a  problem  in  quadratic  equations — is  prolonged  to  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-one. 

Earl  Granville,  a  Commissioner  : — 

It  appears  that  after  spending  a  great  many  years  in  these  educational 
institutions,  the  large  mass  come  out  with  a  very  good  knowledge  of  cricket, 
....    with  only  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  is 
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perfectly  useless  in  after  life  and  entirely  destitute  of  matiiematical,  scientific, 
elementary  truth,  a  knowledge  of  histoiy  and  their  own  eonntiy,  which  it 
must  be  admitted  are  desirable,  if  possible  (!),  to  attain. 

Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  Commissioner: — 

Nothing  can  he  worse  than  this  state  of  things,  when  we  find  modem 
languages,  geography,  history,  chronology,  and  everything  else  which  a  well- 
educated  English  gentleman  ought  to  biow,  given  up  in  order  that  the  full 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  chissics  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  told  that 
the  boys  go  up  to  Oxford  not  only  not  proficient,  but  in  a  lamentabU  stale  of 
deficiency  with  respect  to  the  classics. 

In  whatever  quarter  a  Catholic  is  disposed  to  look  for  models  from  which 
hints  and  suggestions  may  be  taken,  we  trust  his  eyes  will  be  open  to  the 
fact  that  English  Protestant  public  schools  can  give  him  no  example 
whatever,  except  of  what  should  be  avoided-  They  may  yield  him,  doubtless, 
solid  instruction ;  but  it  will  only  be  of  the  kind  which  Spartan  children 
were  tiiught  to  derive  from  their  drunken  helots. 


De  la  haute  Education  inteUedueUe,    3  vols.    Par  Mgr.  Dupanloap,  £v^ue 
d'Orl^ans.    Paris  :  Douniol,  1861-6. 

De  r Education.    3  vols. 

rpHE  first  of  these  two  works  is  one  that  should  be  more  extensively  known 
-^  in  England,  now  that  education,  and  especially  publioH9chool  education, 
is  attracting  such  a  large  share  of  attention.  No  doubt  a  Petit  Siminair^ 
is  not  quite  what  Englishmen,  and  even  Catholic  Englishmen,  would  look  up 
to  as  a  model  for  a  public  school.  The  word  seminary  is  associated  in  English 
ears  with  all  sorts  of  narrowness  and  espio^inage.  Liberal  reviewers  say 
strong  things  about  it,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  shudders  with  horror  whenever  he 
rides  his  hobby  past  it  in  some  dark  page  of  a  muscular  novel  But  if  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  what  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  to  say  of 
what  a  seminary  should  be,  he  may  be  sure  of  rising  up  a  wiser  man.  It  is 
quite  possible  he  may  find  things  with  which  he  cannot  agree  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  carry  away  some  valuable  ideas  that  are  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  this  country. 

We  have  no  such  thing  in  English  as  a  work  on  the  theory  of  secondary 
education.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  education,  in  England,  does  not 
admit  of  a  theory.  English  education,  like  the  British  Constitntion,  has 
grown  to  be  what  it  is,  and  he  who  would  describe  it  finds  himself  detailing 
paradoxes  and  absurdities  that  seem  to  work  as  well  in  fiict  as  they  read 
ridiculously  on  paper.  Every  variety  of  directors  and  proprietors,  every  kind 
of  "  boards,"  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  materials, — head-masters  that  agree  in 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  "  Petit  S^minaire  "is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  '*  ecclesiastical  students,"  but  educates  boys  for  any  state  of  life  what- 
ever, and  receives  indifierently  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
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nothing  except  that  they  all  have  a  mysteriovs  right  to  be  called  "  Doctor," — 
ftssistant-masters  on  all  sorts  of  footings,  compose  the  ruling  and  administrative 
powers  of  the  great  schools.  Almost  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  theory  in  the 
article  of  masters  is  that  if  you  pay  highly  enough  you  may  be  sure  of  good 
ones.  An^  there  is  certainly  little  to  complain  of  in  the  point  of  remunera- 
tion. Then  the  boys  themselves  live,  board,  lodge,  associate,  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  In  some  places  there  are  "  prayers '' ;  in  others  it  is  left  to  a  boy's 
discretion  to  pray  or  not.  Some  schools  try  a  little  moral  training  in  the 
shape  of  a  Divinity  lesson  on  Sundays,  two. sermons  a  week,  and  occasional 
Confirmation  lectures  ;  others  leave  the  boy  to  the  private  attentions  of  his 
tutor,  who  has,  perhaps,  sixty-nine  boys  besides  himself  to  attend  to.  In 
Henry  VI.'b  noble  College  of  Our  Lady,  services  on  red-letter  days  and  their 
eves  are  still  kept  up, — memorials  of  the  devout  attendances  at  first  and  second 
vespers  and  high  mass  that  the  pious  king  ordained  for  the  feasts  of  our 
Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  At  some  schools  the  head- 
master preaches,  at  some  the  assistant-masters  take  their  turns ;  at  others  there 
is  a  hired  lecturer  ;  at  others  again  the  masters  are  almost  entirely  kept  out  of 
the  college  chapel,  and  the  preaching  is  monopolized  by  the  chapter  or  other 
body  with  which  the  school  is  connected.  In  religion  we  may  say  that  such 
fisdnt  approach  to  a  theory  as  there  is  considers  that  a  boy's  moral  training  is 
b^t  picked  up  (we  can  use  no  other  word)  when  he  is  left  to  himself.  As 
for  the  theory  of  studies  and  school  work,  the  old  one  of  "  all  classics  "  seems 
to  be  tottering,  and  no  new  one  yet  ready  to  take  its  place  ;  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  of  growth  as  opposed  to  theory,  might  point  to  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  single  consistent  theory  that  English  schools  have 
ever  possessed,  viz.,  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  sole  and  proper  subjects  of 
polite  education. 

The  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  "  De  Tfiducation,"  is  one  that  deals 
largely  with  theory.  It  certainly  descends  into  frequent  and  minute  details, 
but  these  are  subordinated  to  the  principles  and  views  enforced  by  the 
writer,  and  intended  rather  to  illustrate  them  than  to  be  carried  out  for  their 
own  sake.  Mgr.  Dupanloup  claims  to  have  some  right  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.    He  says  : — 

Everything  considered,  then,  it  will  not  appear  strange,  I  think,  that  a 
bishop  whose  life  has  been  almost  entirely  spent  in  briii^^ing  up  youth,  who 
ha»  consecrated  much  anxious  thought  and  long-continued  devotion  to  this 
great  work,  should  come  forward  now  to  speak  to  his  contemporaries  on 
education,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  great  art  of  making  men.  {Intr&dueiion, 
xxviL) 

The  matters  treated  of  in  the  three  volumes  may  be  classified  under 
scientific  principles,  practical  principles,  and  (details.  The  author  does  not 
make  this  division  himself.  Indeed,  the  work  is  divided  on  no  special  plan, 
but  seems  rather  to  consist  of  semi-detached  papers,  some  of  which  partially 
repeat  or  develop  those  that  have  preceded.  But  this  classification  will  help 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  copious  materials  that  are  awaiting  the  student  of 
scientific  education  in  these  pages  of  the  illustrious  French  bishop. 

Among  the  scientific  or  ethical  principles  that  he  advocates  with  charao- 
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teristic  warmth  and  vivacity,  the  first  is  undoubtedly  that  vhich  may  be 
called  the  application  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Education  means 
authority  in  the  master  and  respect  in  the  scholar.  The  rights  of  the 
master  are  nothing  less  than  the  delegated  rights  of  God  Himself ;  the  duties 
of  the  scholar  could  not  exist  unless  their  real  object  were  the  same  God. 
This  view  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  three  volumes,  and  is  developed  and 
applied  with  an  earnestness  that  shows  how  important  it  appears  to  the 
author : — 

Yes ;  the  presence  of  God,  His  active  presence,  I  might  almost  say  His 
personal  presence,  must  be  often  recalled  during  the  course  of  each  day  and 
m  the  midst  of  the  different  phases  and  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  educa- 
tion. God  and  His  holy  name,  the  thought  of  His  power  and  of  His  good- 
ness, must  be  frequently  and  lovingly  brought  in  ;  otherwise,  religious  and 
moral  education  will  be  either  null  or  worthless.  The  child  must  be  inspired 
with  the  love  and  the  fear  of  Grod ;  with  the  love  of  Grod — that  noble  and 
pure  feeling,  so  natural  and  so  lively  in  a  young  heart,  and  so  well  fitted  to 
urge  it  to  great  things  !  The  love  of  God  and,  besides,  the  fear  of  (5od — not 
a  hateful  and  servile  fear,  but  that  filial  fear,  respectful  and  yet  tender,  of 
which  Bossuet,  the  tutor  of  the  great  Dauphin,  wrote  : "  Let  him  by  all  means 
learn  all  the  sciences  suitable  to  his  position,  and  even  all  those  that  can  in 
any  way  perfect  the  culture  of  his  mind,  adorn  his  life,  and  recommend  him 
to  the  learned  ;  but,  above  all,  from  his  tenderest  youth,  from  his  veiy  cradle^ 
let  him  first  learn  the  fea/r  of  Chd,  which  is  the  best  support  of  human  life  " 
(ii.  29). 

The  education  of  youth  may  be  either  a  speculation,  an  administration,  or 
an  apostleship.  The  speculator  engages  in  it  to  make  his  fortune ;  the  admi- 
nistrator aims  at  external  order  and  discipline,  and  at  the  honour  to  be  gained 
thereby ;  the  apostle's  object  is  souls,  and  nothing  else  ;  Da  mihi  awimoi ! 
The  speculator  opens  his  boarding-school  or  his  "academy,"  and  deals  in 
little  boys  at  high  pensions  ;  each  boy  represents  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
yearly  income,  and  the  more  boys  his  advertisements  bring  him,  the  better 
do  his  books  look  at  Christmas,  and  the  nearer  is  the  prospect  of  independ- 
ence. The  administrator  is  a  bom  officidL  To  order,  to  settle,  to  aizange,  to 
draw  out  programmes  and  promulgate  plans  is  the  darling  object  of  iuB 
existence,  and  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an  able  instructor  or  inspector  is  the 
fond  aim  of  his  hopes  and  the  legitimate  beatitude  of  his  souL  His  school  is 
his  army,  that  he  drills  and  keeps  smart.  If  their  evolutions  are  exact  and 
their  backs  straight ;  if  they  keep  rules,  show  off  at  examinations,  and  take 
honours,  he  is  satisfied.  He  has  a  serene  satisfaction  i!n  thinking  that  every 
boy  at  a  given  moment  is  writing  the  same  theme  or  learning  by  heart  an 
identical  set  of  lines.  Talent  outside  of  the  course  of  studies  is  to  him  talent 
that  requires  putting  down  ;  and  piety,  like  breakfiist  and  dinner,  is  merefy  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  routine.  If  he  corrects  faults,  it  is  either  because 
they  are  against  discipline,  or  because  they  will  finish  by  preventing  a  boj 
from  turning  out  as  clever  or  as  smart  as  he  might  do.  Faults  against  aatho- 
rity  and  respect  to  masters  he  concerns  himself  with  so  £ar  as  thej  axe 
scandalous  ;  but  as  long  as  contempt,  murmuring,  and  bad  spirit  keep  bdow 
the  surface,  he  has  done  his  duty.  La  maison  marche  ;  things  go  on ;  no  one 
is  away  from  his  place  or  his  order.    "  ¥011^**  said  F^^lon,  "  une  exacte,  ei 
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peut-^tre  une  belle  police  ;  ma  is  oil  est  T^ducation  ? "  Perhaps  the  admi- 
nistrator is  more  at  home  on  the  soil  of  France  than  of  England.  We  have 
speculators,  but  we  have  very  few  administrators.  But  in  France  he  is  a 
gentu ;  and  whereas  with  us  he  can  only  be  studied,  perhaps,  at  Sandhurst 
or  Woolwich,  and  that  to  a  limited  extent,  across  the  Channel  he  has  a  Lyc^e 
in  every  considerable  town,  and  is  intensified  in  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  English  education  would  not  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  spirit  of  the  administrator  had  more  to  say  to  it.  But  the 
true  teacher,  though  he  must  neither  neglect  finance  nor  overlook  discipline, 
must  be,  before  and  above  all,  an  apostle.  He  must  educate  in  the  name  of 
God,  as  the  delegate  of  God,  with  the  consciousness  that  all  he  can  do  is  only 
a  faint  reflection  of  what  One  mightier  than  he  is  doing  silently,  in  heart,  in 
will,  and  in  intellect. 

This  is  why  education  is  a  sacred  mission,  an  august  ministry,  an  apostle- 
ship.  This  is  whv  I  say.  Whoever  has  not  the  apostolic  inspiration,  the 
sentiment  of  a  father  in  his  heart,  let  him  withdraw.  He  may  be  able  to 
fulfil  important  functions  in  society,  he  may  even  do  much  that  is  admirable  ; 
but  the  work  of  education  is  not  his  work  (ii  51). 

This  subject  naturally  leads  the  author  to  speak  of  piety  and  religious 
exercises.  The  pages  that  he  consecrates  to  the  consideration  of  this 
important  part  of  Catholic  education  are  very  interesting,  eloquent,  and 
bright  Their  interest  lies  in  his  direct  and  unhesitating  claim  that  boys 
should  be  pious,  not  only  because  a  boy,  as  well  as  a  man,  is  obliged  to  love 
God  above  all  things,  but  also  because  piety  is  an  assistance  in  education  that 
nothing  can  replace,  and  that  no  combination  of  talents  can  do  without. 
They  are  eloquent,  in  the  copiousness  and  grace  of  style  with  which  a  subject 
that  might  easily  degenerate  into  the  trite  is  made  to  find  echoes  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  reader.  And  they  are  bright,  because  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
himself  shows  his  own  face  in  the  picture  more  than  once,  and  his  fine  heart 
and  gracious  fancy  point  many  a  moral,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  his 
own  experience.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  when  he  was  the  chief  of  the 
Petit  S^minaire  of  Paris,  one  of  his  greatest  delights  was  to  be  present  at  the 
morning  prayers  of  the  boys. 

And  I  still  go  to  them  sometimes,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  take 
my  place  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  where  no  one  can  see  me,  and  I  know 
notmng  more  beautiful,  more  grand,  or  more  sweet  to  listen  to  (ii.  78). 

Again,  he  is  speaking  of  the  cantiques  that  the  boys  sing  at  Mass. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  never  forget  those  first  blessed  hours  of  the  morning, 
when,  in  the  winter  time,  with  the  snow  and  wind  sighing  round  us  and 
beating  against  the  windows  of  our  humble  chapel,  the  dear  boys  gathered  in 
that  little  sanctuary  ;  and,  nestling  under  the  wings  of  God,  sung,  with  inex- 
pressible fervour  and  sweetness,  the  hymns  that  ushered  in  the  Christmas 
time, — those  old,  touching,  simple  airs, — 

"  Venez,  divin  Messie, 
Venez,  source  de  vie, 
Venez,  venez,  venez  .  .  .  ." 
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Or  when,  in  summer,  the  smi  risiiig  as  we  rose,  and  shming  in  upon  na,  we 
sung  His  glory,  or,  rather,  the  glory  of  God  Himself,  with  Badne  or  J.  R 
Bousseau : — 

"  0  Christ !  6  soleil  de  justice !  .  ,  .  . 
Affermis  Vknie  qui  chancelle  ; 
Fais  que,  levant  au  ciel  nos  innooentes  mains. 
Nous  chantions  dignement  et  la  gloire  immortelle, 
Et  lea  biens  dont  ta  grace  a  combl4  les  humains." 

Another  fundamental  educational  principle  that  he  greatly  insists  upon  is 
that  education  is  neither  instruction,  discipline,  nor  morality,  singly,  bat 
something  over  and  above  the  combination  of  all  three.  (See  tome  L  Ut.  1.) 
A  third  is  the  important  truth,  that  a  boy's  will  is  free,  and  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  force  or  coercion ;  the  consideration  of  which  leads  to  serious  con- 
clusions on  the  necessity  of  patient  waiting  and  skilful  guiding  on  the  port  of 
masters,  and  of  the  most  conscientious  self-restraint  in  finding  &alt  and 
punishing.  His  remarks  on  the  whole  theory  of  punishment  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  They  may  be  briefly  summed  in  one 
sentence  ;  punishment,  imless  accepted,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  free  will  of  the 
child,  invariably  hardens  the  heart  instead  of  subduing  it  (iL  395). 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  principles  of  school-keeping  which  Mgr. 
Dupanloup  advocates,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  general  liveliness  of  his 
method  of  exposition,  the  following  passage  may  be  translated.  He  is  con- 
demning the  practice  of  punishing  by  means  of  the  Poaum  (which  is  not  an 
instnuucnt  of  torture,  as  one  might  be  hastily  led  to  conclude ;  but,  of 
course,  a  literary  imposition).  It  is  useless,  he  says,  and  dangerous  both  for 
miister  and  scholar.  "  Very  dangerous  for  the  master ;  and  thus.  The 
gradient  is  veiy  steep,  and  the  master  is  run  away  with ;  a  peMum  is  as  easy 
to  give  as  a  slap.  Indeed  it  is  easier,  for  you  needn't  move  a  finger ;  a  word 
is  enough.  For  the  least  slip,  the  most  trifling  inattention, '  Write  me  out  a 
page  of  Telemachus  ;  a  himdred  lines  of  VirgiL'  Let  it  be  observed,  in 
passing,  how  admirably  calculated  this  is  to  make  the  boy  love  his  Virgil  or 

his  T616maque.     *  But,  Sir,  I .*      *  Silence  !  do  two  hundred ! '    *  But, 

Sir  .  .  .  .'  '  Three  hundred,  four  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand ;  and 
don't  come  to  class  till  they  are  done.'  Of  course,  reason  and  resistance  are 
out  of  the  question  here  ;  the  facility  of  success  turns  the  brain,  and  there  are 
very  few  masters  who  do  not  go  further ;  they  get  to  three  thousand,  to  foor 
thousand — in  fact,  to  utter  imbecility,  without  meaning  it.  Then,  the  anger 
passes,  the  head  cools,  and  reflection  comes ;  the  pensum  is  rednoed ;  but 
reduction  or  no  reduction,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  degradation ;  the  master 
has  exposed  himself,  and  the  boys  have  seen  it "  (ii.  292). 

In  the  second  book  of  the  last  volume  the  Bishop  treats,  in  detail,  of  the 
subject  of  Masters.  This,  and  the  fourth  Book  of  the  same  volnmey  (taken 
to;;5cther,  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  working  of  a  French  senunaiy. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  Professors,  the  Prefects  of  discipline,  of  stadiea 
and  of  religion,  the  Bursar,  the  Directors,  the  Confessors  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  house.  The  Superior,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  previously  had 
a  whole  Book  to  himself.    There  are  chapters  also  on  addressing  theb(^  cm 
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repoxtfmg  ft^d  "  notes/'  on  spiritual  reading,  on  the  word  of  (rod,  on  retreats, 
on  *'  advice/'  and,  finally,  on  games. 

The  details  with  which  the  work  abounds  are  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  its  contents.  To  those  who  are  personally  engaged  in  education  they 
will  afford  many  useful  hints ;  and  to  all  classes  of  readers  they  form  the 
best  commentary  on  a  text  which  would  perhaps  often  read  rather  toq  ab- 
stract and  speculative  were  it  not  en^bodied  and  reduced  to  practice  with  a 
sagacity  that  is  seldom  at  fault. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  from  the  whole  work  seems  to  be  this. 
In  power  of  thought  and  expression,  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  first  class. 
It  would  have  been  improved,  perhaps,  if  definitions  had  been  given  with  more 
precision  on  such  subjects  as  respect,  authority,  piety,  firmness,  and  of  educa- 
tion itself,  and  this  failure  in  definitions  commimicates  a  suspicion  of  shal- 
lowness to  many  chapters  that  are  really  profound.    The  reader  has  a  diffi- 
culty, sometimes,  in  getting  a  clear  and  tangible  idea  of  what  the  author  has 
been  driving  at  through  several  pages  of  animated  exposition.    But  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  or  think  out  a  definition,  or  to  condense 
with  severity  some  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup's  own,  he  will  find  that  the  building 
he  has  got  into  only  required  such  a  light  as  this  to  make  it  both  imposing 
and  instructive.     Again,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Bishop's 
language  has  rather  too  much  sentiment  and  ipanchement  about  it  for  insular 
tastes.    A  Frenchman  idealizes  by  nature,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  retro- 
spect of  the  illustrious  Bishop,  as  he  calls  up  in  his  study  at  Orleans  the 
battles  and  the  successes  of   twenty  years,  should  present  him  materials 
for  some  emotion  and  some  enthusiasm.     Mgr.  Dupanloup  is  a  true  French- 
man, with  a  real  and  sincere  affection  for  his  countrymen  and  no  mean  idea  of 
France  and  her  capabilities  and  mission.     He  is  also  a  priest  full  of  the  largest 
and  most  orthodox  Catholic  spirit.  Hence  his  work  is  both  French  and  Catholic ; 
it  adheres  to  F^n^lon  and  follows  the  Council  of  Trent ;  it  may  be  somewhat 
liable  to  the  accusation  of  "  administering  "  boys  too  much,  but  it  never  forgets 
that  they  have  immortal  souls  to  be  saved  at  any  cost.    Turning  to  other 
matters,  he  is  a  great  advocate  for  games  and  seems  to  know  what  they  are  ; 
and  he  recognizes  real  and  genuine  recreation  as  an  essential  element  both  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.    He  is  enthusiastic  for  country  walks,  and  he 
insists  that  masters  and  boys,  in  play-time,  sl^ould  be  on  the  freest  and 
easiest  footing  with  each  other.     Everything  is  provided  in  order  to  make 
the  surveillance  of  masters  as  light  and  easy  as  is  compatible  with  discipline ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  monitorial  system  in  any  shape  never  seems  to  cross 
his  min4,  except  perhaps  wherie  he  relates  how  he  used  to  send  young  gentle- 
men with  dirty  hands  to  the  pump  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senior 
specially  deputed  ad  hoc.    For  ourselves  we  cannot  express  in  this  place  any 
opinion  on  the  many  questions  that  the  work  raises.     Our  readers,  however, 
have  been  informed  what  the  book  is  about,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  will  not  be  anxious  to  read  it  for  themselves.      One  of  the  pleasantest 
things  in  it  is  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  its  author.     The  portrait  opposite  the 
title-page,  pleasing  as  it  is,  i^i  nothing  to  the  serene  glimpses  of  a  cultivated 
intellect  and  benevolent  heart  that  are  revealed  in  the  pages  of  the  letter-press. 
W9  9^  Mgr*  Pupanloup  in  his  study,  in  his  class-room,  in  his  chapel.    We 
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hear  him  talking  to  his  boys,  to  his  masters  and,  not  least,  to  his  boys'  parents. 
We  have  him  scolding,  entreating,  laughing,  and  joining  in  the  games.  He 
says  he  likes  nothing  better  than  making  one  of  a  party  in  a  noisy  game.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that,  as  a  sort  of  testimony  to  a  French  Bishop's 
declaration  of  "  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  games,"  some  better  arena  may 
be  forthwith  provided  for  their  celebration  in  all  French  schools  than  the 
lamentable  ^'cour''  with  four  high  walls  and  a  treeless  pavement  that  seems 
generally  to  prevail  where  there  should  be  green  fields  and  no  visible  bounds 
but  the  horizon. 


L'Athdisme  et  le  Piril  Social,    Par  Mgr.  r£v^ue  d'Orl^ans,  de  TAcad^mie 

Fran^aise.    Paris  :  Charles  DounioL 

THE  past  year  will  long  be  memorable  for  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
scourges  of  all  kinds — earthquakes,  inundations,  wars,  cholera,  hur- 
ricanes, cattle-plagues — which  it  has  witnessed  in  various  parts  of  the  vorld. 
The  Bishop  of  Orleans,  deeply  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  his  people  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Loire  last  autumn,  while  devoting  himself  with  heroic 
charity  to  their  relief,  published  a  letter  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  urged 
these  many  visitations  of  Grod's  providence  as  a  motive  to  the  fiuthful  to 
enter  into  themselves,  and  appease  the  Divine  anger  by  their  repentance. 

The  immediate  result  was  a  prolonged  and  general  howl  of  abuse  and  in- 
vective from  the  irreligious  press  of  France,  in  which  "  outrage,"  "  absurdity," 
"  fanaticism,"  "  blaspheniy,"  "  violence,"  "  superstition,"  "  old  women's  jwe- 
judiccs,"  "  intolerance,''  are  a  few  of  the  epithets  applied  to  his  pastoral 
instruction  in  article  after  article  by  some  hundred  papers  which  he  examined. 

Mgr.  Dupanloup  has  grown  old  in  the  stnfe  for  the  Church  and  the  Faith 
in  France  ;  yet,  veteran  as  he  is,  this  exhibition  of  impiety  appalled  him, 

I  saw  the  anti-Christian  press  at  work  (he  says) ;  I  saw  what  I  had  never 
known  to  such  a  degree  ; — for  absorbed  in  the  details  and  in  the  thousand 
works  of  our  dioceses,  we  cannot  always  keep  up  with  the  march  of  impiety. 
I  saw  how  this  press  speaks  day  by  day  to  society  in  France,  the  doctrines 
with  which  it  saturates  it,  the  sophisms  with  which  it  misleads  it,  the  abysses 
towards  which  it  urges  it. 

Horrified  at  the  disclosure,  like  a  faithful  watchman  on  the  towers  of  the 
city  of  Gk)d,  he  utters  in  this  pamphlet  his  cry  of  alarm,  and  publishes  to 
the  world  the  full  extent  of  the  peril  His  work  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  is  on  "  The  Recent  Controversy."  He  briefly  but  solidly  answers 
the  sophistries  by  which  the  infidel  papers  had  attacked  the  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Providence  ruling  over  and  actively  interfering  in  His  own  creation  ; 
shows  the  universal  agreement  of  mankind  with  the  Christian  teachings  and 
devotes  a  section  to  the  statement  and  justification  of  the  true  doctrine. 

The  second  part  is  on  the  "  Religious  Peril"  It  establishes  the  wide- 
spread teaching  and  the  active  propaganda  by  which  the  three  schools  of 
Positivism,  Pantheism,  and  Materialism  are  inculcating,  on  the  one  hand 
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speculative  atheism,  and  on  the  other  that  practical  atheism  which  they  call 
"independent  morality."  He  produces  indeed  a  terrible  catena  of  blas- 
phemies. The  Temps  says  of  the  Christian  belief  about  Grod :  "  If  Grod 
were  such  as  this,  if  he  took  delight  in  confounding  us  by  such  means 
(chastisements),  the  least  among  us  who  retained  a  ray  of  equity  would  be 
superior  to  him.  To  find  a  parallel  to  such  a  Grod,  we  should  have  to  com- 
pare him  with  the  most  capricious  of  despots,  with  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants. 
God  would  be  the  supreme  monster,  and  all  that  is  sound  and  sensible  in 
humanity  would  be  driven  to  rise  up  en  masse  against  him,  to  bring  him  to 
its  bar,  and  to  place  on  his  usurped  throne,  stained  with  injustice,  the  great 
judge  of  gods  and  men,  the  human  conscience"  (p.  32).  The  Sikle  goes 
further  : — "  God  personal  or  impersonal  ...  is  after  all  but  an  hypothesis  " 
(p.  34).  "  Extinctis  diis,  extincto  Deo,  successit  humanitas  "  is  the  brief  but 
pregnant  motto  of  a  book  reviewed  with  approval  by  the  Bemie  Midicale 
(p.  63).  Nay,  M.  Comte  declares  that  "  the  idea  of  God,  at  the  present  day, 
has  become  as  anarchical  as  it  is  retrograde  "  (p.  66),  and  the  Remie  Encyclo- 
pidique  pronounces  it  time  "  to  deal  the  last  blow  at  it,  by  showing  how  little 
this  antiquated  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  modem  science  "  (ibid.).  These 
gentlemen  have,  however,  something  to  give  us  in  place  of  God.  "Hu' 
manity,"  says  the  Positwist  Catechism,  "  substitutes  itself  for  God,  without 
forgetting  his  provisional  services  "  (p.  67).  And  accordingly  the  new  religion 
has  a  worship,  a  liturgy,  and  a  calendar  of  its  own.  The  months  are  dedicated 
to  humanity,  marriage,  paternity,  filiation,  &c. ;  and  a9iong  other  festivals 
are  those  of  banking,  commerce,  manufacture,  and  agriculture  !  "  Is  this  im- 
piety, or  is  it  insanity  ? "  asks  Mgr.  Dupanloup.  "  It  is  both  :  it  is  impiety 
punished  by  insanity  " 

Man  himself  fares  as  badly  as  his  God.  M.  Taine,  in  his  "  History  of  English 
Literature,"  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  England,  teaches  "  that 
in  the  events  of  history,  as  everywhere  else,  there  is  nothing  but  mechanical 
problems  "  (p.  87).  According  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,"  the 
term  "  soul "  expresses,  anatomically  considered,  the  ensemble  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and,  psychologically  considered,  the  ensemble 
of  encephalic  sensibility"  (p.  88) ;  while  the  Medical  Review  tells  us  that  the 
"  law  of  the  universal  transformation  of  different  kinds  of  motion  teaches  us 
what  to  think  of  the  old  hypothesis  of  the  human  soul"  (p.  90) ;  and  the 
Avenir  NaJtional  informs  its  readers  that  this  hypothesis  "  is  gone  to  the 
lumber-room  of  antiquated  ideas,  and  well  deserved  to  go "  (p.  91).  The 
jBetme  du  Frogrls  sums  up  by  pronouncing  "  the  soul  a  chimera,  and  its  im- 
mortality nonsense;"  and  different  writers  characterize  the  belief  in  a  spiritual 
soul  as  "an  aberration  of  mind  without  a  name,"  and  "an  intellectual 
prostitution  "  (p.  93). 

The  moral  deductions  follow  suit.  "  Morality  has  no  existence  except  in 
humanity,"  says  the  Remue  du  Progrks ;  "  Man  makes  the  holiness  of  that 
which  he  believes,  as  he  does  the  beauty  of  that  which  he  loves,"  says  the 
Beime  des  deux  Mondes  (p.  117) ;  "Virtue  and  vice  are  products,  like  sugar 
and  vitriol,"  adds  M.  Taine  (p.  89).  And  the  readers  of  these  productions  do  not 
halt  before  the  practical  conclusions.  "  La  rehabilitation  de  la  chair  sous  le 
point  de  vue  moral,"  and  the  "  glorification  and  sanctification  of  divorce  "  in 
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favour  of  "beings  endowed  with  liyely  and  passing  affeddans,"  are  amongrt 
the  avowed  aims  of  the  school  (p.  138). 

These  appalling  doctrines  are  not  the  speculations  of  a  few  philosopheia ; 
they  are  preached  day  after  day  by  the  public  press,  by  the  foremost  jous- 
nals  and  reviews,  and  by  others  which  make  it  their  avowed  businesa  to 
bring  them  liur.ic  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses.  They  boast  of  their  rapid 
success,  and  apparently  with  good  grounds,  when  a  workman  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  the  religious  stiite  of  the  men  in  his  manufactoiy,  could  answeTi 
"  Nous,  monsieur,  nous  sommes  positivistes "  (p.  102).  Nay,  they  openly 
proclaim  now  that,  not  Christians  alone,  but  believers  in  God  and  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul,  must  be  driven  from  the  direction  of  afiBurs,  and  the 
new  era  of  humanity  entnisted  to  themselves.    -' 

In  presence  of  this  state  of  things,  "  Religion  and  Impiety,"  says  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  "  find  themselves  face  to  face  in  the  conflict  under  the 
following  circumstances.  A  few  isolated  defenders  still  remain  here  and 
there  upon  the  breach,  but  are  not  permitted  to  recruit  their  number  by  any 
new  auxiliary,^  whilst  the  mass  of  papers  and  reviews  attack  with  ever- 
growing concert  and  boldness  not  only  the  Pope,  but  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Gospel,  the  entire  Church,  its  clergy,  its  religious  orders,  its  whole  teaching, 
by  mcaus  of  calumnies  the  most  odious,  and  that  everywhere,  day  after  day, 
every  morning,  in  every  workshop,  restjiurant,  caf^  beer^op,  and  railway- 
station  "  (p.  98).  Nor  is  it  France  alone  that  is  threatened.  Dr.  Bobinet, 
Comte's  executor,  boasts  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  positivism  "  not  only  in 
Fnmce  and  England,  but  also  in  North  and  South  America."  Of  Grermany, 
the  fountaiu-hcad  of  these  deplorable  errors,  we  need  not  speak ;  at  Turin 
the  Government  has  conferred  the  chair  of  Philosophy  on  M.  Moleecfaott, 
who  teaches  young  Italy  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  will  ;**  **  a  crime 
is  the  logical  result,  direct  and  inevitable,  of  the  animating  passion  ;"  "with- 
out phosphorus — no  thought ; "  "  thought  is  a  movement  of  matter ; "  "  con- 
science also  is  a  property  of  matter ;"  whilst  at  unhappy  Naples  "  there  are 
sixty  professors  whose  learning  and  tendencies  are  German : — Hegel  is  read ; 
M.  Vera,  his  most  zealous  and  trusted  interpreter,  has  a  chair."  The  students 
are  great  admirers  of  Renan,  but  think  him  too  "  timid  ^  (pp.  109-10). 

What  IB  to  become  of  France  and  of  Europe  ?  What  lb  before  us  ?  The 
Bishop  of  Orleans  addresses  himself  to  this  inquiry  in  the  third  part,  on  the 
'^  Social  Peril.'*  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  appeal  he  makes  to 
men  of  all  classes  to  save  society,  and  the  stirring  eloquence  of  the  section 
in  which  he  speaks  of  France  and  the  future  of  the  Holy  See.  Feaifql  as 
the  prospect  is,  the  Bishop  at  least  is  not  dismayed.  He  says  to  the  Bevohi- 
tion,  "  You  attack  modem  society  and  I  defend  it ;  and  I  defend  it  with  my 

heart  full  of  hope To  oppose  the  progress  of  evil,  there  arej  in- 

France  at  this  day  more  than  ever  the  vigorous  progress  of  good  which 
strikes  every  eye  ;  living  aspirations  towards  great  things  ;  astonishing  frait- 
fuluess  in  social  good  works  and  surprising  returns  to  the  truths  and  virtues 
of  Christianity "  (p.  173). 


*  By  the  new  press  law  the  worst  restrictions  on  the  commenoemsnt  of 
new  journals  have  been  removed. 
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"  There  ie  in  France  a  generoiu  youth  whidt  recoib  firam.  the  degra^tioft 
of  materialism,  whose  heart  still  beats  for  gieat  aai  faolf  things  ;  te  it  I  or; 

'  Reject,  reject  these  abject  doctrinea  ;  remBin  trae  to  foai  Qoble  &ith,  and 
know  how  to  hotiour  and  defend  it ;  foius  it  is,  who  ara  the  fatun,  to  aa,ve 
the  future' "  (p.  187). 

We  cannot  but  fteel  that  there  are  indeed  great  grounds  for  hope  in  the 
iiiture  ;  and  if  the  powets  of  darkness  are  niore  active  and  more  threatening 
than  ever,  the  kingdom  of  God  too  has  never  been  more  united,  more  zealous, 
or  more  intrepid  than  now.  Whatever  laaj  be  in  store  for  us  or  our  children, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Mgr.  Dupituloup  hoa  lessened  the  peril  by 
making  it  known.  To  be  armed  is  not,  certainly,  to  coniiuer ;  but  to  be 
forewarned  is  at  least  to  be  foreanued. 


Lei  Odeun  de  Farii.    Par  Lotris  Vbtjilwt.    Pans  :  Palmi. 

FEW  writers  are  more  eagerly  read  in  France  than  M.  Louis  VeuiUol  ; 
and,  though  he  has  not  a  se;it  b  the  Academy,  we  may  venture  to 
say  he  has  acquiredthereputution  of  one  among  the  foremost  living  writers  in 
the  French  tongue.  Nine  eijitiona  of  5,000  copies  each  in  four  months,  not  of 
a  pamphlet,  but  of  a  book  of  470  pages,  are  a  pretty  lair  sign  that  the 
"  OdeuiB  de  Paris"  has  not  fallen  short  of  hia  previous  reputation.  We  shall 
give  the  history  of  the  book  iu  the  author's  words  :— 

"  I  have  written  a  book  called  the  '  Parfum  de  Borne ' — it  has  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  these '  Odeurs  do  Paris.'  Home  and  Paria  are  the  two  heads  of 
the  worid — the  one  spiritual,  the  other  carnal.  Paris,  the  carnal  head,  thinks 
the  world  no  longer  needs  B<>nie,  and  tiiat  the  spiritual  bead,  already  sup- 
planted, ought  to  be  abolished The  thought  occurred  to  me  of 

bringing  face  to  face  the  City  of  the  Spirit  which  is  to  perish,  and  the 
City  of  the  Flesh  which  gives  it  to  destruction.     ....     The  eirenm- 

stances  of  the  time  decided  tue A  glanca  at  the  Capital  of 

Civilization  according  to  the  Flesh  can  hardly  be  without  its  u&o  at  such  a. 
moment." 

Accordingly,  M.  Veuillot  passes  in  review,  in  a  seiun  of  brilliant  satirical 
sketches,  the  "  Grende  Pre^e,"  the  "  Petite  Preaae,"  Public  Amuaeuients, 
literature  and  the  Fine  Aria,  and  Science — tilling  up  two  final  sections  with 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  iibility  of  the  author  never  flags,  and  hia  satire 
is  sparkling  and  pungent ;  but  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is,  we  need 
hardly  say,  not  exhilarating.  Society  seems  to  ha  on  tjie  eve  of  breaking 
up  under  a  univeisal  reign  of  corruption.  The  Press,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  corrupt  to  a  degree  of  which  our  English  Press,  bad  as  it  is,  ofiere  no 
example.  In  articles  and  in  feuilletons  it  inculcates,  through  its  enormous 
circulation,  day  after  day,  all  that  i»  most  baneful,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  socially.  In  literature,  the  s&aic  auti-sociul  teaching  is  conveyed  by 
reviews,  novels,  and  all  sorts  of  cheap  XKipular  books.  Poets  seem  gcnentUy 
to  adopt  Beranger  for  their  Eiodel  j  and  if  they  do  not  resich  the  e: 
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of  his  verses,  seem  quite  successful  in  riyalling  the  immorality  of  his  thoughts. 
On  the  stage,  even  in  the  best  theatres,  pieces  in  which  vice  and  infiuny  are 
made  respectable  in  the  heroes  and  heroines,  are  applauded  to  the  echo, 
without  even  the  excuse  of  decent  literary  merit ;  whilst  in  the  lighter 
performances  are  to  be  seen  ''  beaucoup  de  femmes  qui  ne  sont  pas  habiUte 
du  tout,  et  c'est  1^  le  grand  attrait ;''  and  such  spectacles  run  their  400 
successive  nights,  and  are  witnessed  without  a  blush  by  respectable  fiithen 
of  families,  with  their  wives  and  children  !  (p.  130.) 

M.  Yeuillot  has  been  criticized  as  being  too  bitter  and  caustic.  He  has 
anticipated  the  charge.  "I  have  spoken  as  I  felt  I  neither  accuse  nor 
excuse  myself  for  the  bitterness  of  my  language^  Little  as  I  am  in  love  with 
the  age  in  which  I  live,  I  recognize  in  myself  more  than  one  trait  of  its 
character,  and  especially  the  one  I  condemn  most — I  despise.  Hatred  haa 
never  found  an  entrance  into  my  heart,  but  contempt  I  cannot  &e&  it  from  : 
it  clings  and  fastens  there — it  masters  me  do  what  I  will — it  grows  when 
I  would  fain  stifle  it — it  desolates  my  soul  when  it  shows  me,  as  a  result 
of  human  perversity,  that  universal  conspiracy  against  the  Christ,  in  which 
ignorance  plays,  perhaps,  a  greater  part  than  perversity.  My  reason,  not  less 
revolted  than  my  faith,  overwhelms  the  little  hope  I  would  fifdn  preserve,  and 
dictates  bitter  words  which  it  seems  to  me  I  would  fain  not  write.  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  it  to  be  my  vocation  to  force  the  persecutors  of  the  truth 
to  hear  something  of  that  unconquerable  contempt  which  is  the  revenge  of  the 
conscience  and  the  intelligence  on  which  they  trample." 

Wc  must  acknowledge  our  sympathies  are  fully  with  him.  Satire  is  always 
a  powerful  weapon.  It  has  unfortunately  been  too  generally  the  weapon  of 
injustice  and  falsehood.  For  once  we  rejoice  to  see  it  wielded  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  by  a  master  hand.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  righteoos 
indignation.  The  cause  in  which  M.  Yeuillot  writes  is  no  courteoos  discn»- 
sion  of  indifferent  or  merely  speculative  opinions.  A  man  is  not  expected  to 
argue  unmoved  with  the  unjust  assailant  of  the  fail  £une  of  his  mother,  his 
wife,  or  his  sister.  We  should  hardly  be  able  to  suppress  a  suspicion  of 
the  virtuous  calmness  of  a  writer  who  showed  no  indignation  against  the 
lying  and  hypocrisy,  the  open  calumny  and  the  deadly  sneer  with  which  day 
after  dav  the  Press  attacks  all  that  is  best  and  hoHest  on  earth,  bat  at 
the  same  time  most  defenceless — the  faith  and  hope  of  Christians,  the 
modest  priest,  the  humble  religious,  the  zealous  pastor  of  the  Chnicfa,  and, 
above  all,  its  venerable  Head. 

M.  Yeuillot  has  especially  done  good  service  by  devoting  his  powerfdl 
weapon  to  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  greatest  impostures  of  our  age.  Men 
are  apt  to  take  others  at  their  own  valuation.  The  liberal  and  anti-Christian 
Press  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  tendency.  It  habitually  assumes 
a  tone  of  superior  enlightemnent,  depth,  and  learning,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
its  pretensions  have  fascinated  and  deluded  many  of  the  unwary  and  the 
weak.  M.  Yeuillot  loses  no  opportunity  of  unmasking  the  imposture. 
Under  the  vigorous  analysis  of  lus  just  if  somewhat  contemptuous  criticism, 
it  lA  amusing  to  see  effusions  which  triumph  cheiiply  over  the  intellect  of  a 
S.  Thomas,  or  the  leamiug  of  the  Benedictines,  yield  Uttle  mote  than  a 
residue  of  the  hackneyed  phrases  about  progress,  civilization,  the  d^sttnics 
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of  humanity,  and  the  liberty  of  tho  human  intelligence,  which  so  often  do 
doty  for  thought  and  argument.  F.  Fiiber  sums  up  hia  "Kotcs"  on  modem 
journalism,  hy  pronouncing  it  "a  powerful,  tyrannical,  and  triumpliant 
scoundrelifm."  If  M.  Venillot's  inatiinces  are  a  iaa  aumple,  aa  ne  have  good 
reason  to  belieye,  of  French  journnlism,  he  has  convicted  the  philosophera  of 
the  press  of  being  ignorant,  inciipable  of  reasoning,  incapable  even  of  writing 
decently  their  mother-tongue.  That  such  criticism  has  a  wider  appUcatiou 
than  to  the  daily  prem,  ia  shown  by  the  amusing  punishment  inflicted  through 
eight  pages,  on  a  writer  in  the  Revut  da  deia  Mandtt,  in  the  chapter  headed 
"  Haute  critique  "  (p.  198). 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  press  1  F.  Fabert  answer  is 
especially  applicable  to  France.  "Truth  ia  overwhehned  by  force — brute  force— 
of  circulation,  preoccupation  of  ground,  influence,  not  meeting,  nor  needing  to 
meet,  a  question  fairly."*  A  number  of  Cathohc  papers  have  been  suppressed 
in  France  in  the  last  ten  years,  whilst,  of  the  many  new  ones  founded  during 
the  same  period,  neariy  all  are  unti-Christiaa.  Three  times  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Univeri  M.  VeuiUot  informs  us,  have  his  appltcatious  for  leave  to  start  a 
new  joiimal  met  with  refusal,  the  L<£t  time  on  the  ground  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church  !  And  so  great  is  the  fear  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  la  really  in 
league  with  the  anti-Christian  press,  that  other  papers  are  afraid  to  open  their 
columns  to  him  (pp.  4 — 10),  whilst  the  Frogrh  da  Lyon,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  revolutionary  papers,  in  the  teeth  of  its  hypocritical  principle  of 
free  thought  and  free  discufsiou,  shameleasly  expresses  its  savage  exnltation 
at  the  gagging  of  this  featleus  Catholic  writer.  We  ar«  truly  glad  to  learn 
that  the  recentchange  in  the  laws  affecting  the  press  has  at  length  opened  the 
way  for  M.  Veuillot  to  take  up  his  post  once  more  in  the  front  ranka  of  the 
battle  for  the  truth. 

We  are  inclined  to  make  one  qualiiication  to  our  otherwiae  unreserved 
admiration  for  this  volume.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  venturesome  for 
foreigners  to  hazard  a  judgment  on  such  a  question;  hut  the  last  twenty 
pages,  consisting  of  verses  of  various  excellence,  do  not  etriha  us  as  reaching 
the  same  level  of  literary  merit  as  the  author's  vigoruua  and  eltgant  prose. 
It  is  still  Louia  Veuillot,  but,  to  our  judgment,  out  of  his  element.  It  would 
be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  they  arc  a  blemish  on  the  book,  but  we  think 
he  would  have  done  wisely  to  omit  them- 


Letttr  from  Dr.  Pvsci/  to  "  the  Eiyjlisk  Chiirchinan." 

THIS  letter  seems  to  us  so  important  as  to  deserve  being  pUced  on 
more  permanent  record.  In  his  Eirenicon  Dr.  Pusey  speaks  of  Uie 
Establishment  as  a  "  Church"  ;  as  having  a  mind  of  her  own ;  as  being 
fitted  and  prepared  to  enter  into  treaty  with  "  other "  Churches.  All  this  ia 
now  otherwiae  ;  and  the  sentences  which  we  have  put  into  italics  will 
exhibit  hia  present  view  of  his  own  communion.    Among  the  truths  freely 

•  Notes,  voL  ii  p.  124. 
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denied  within  that  singular  body,  Dr.  Posey  enumerates  belief  in  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  and  in  His  Inerrancy.  Among  the  errors  freely  professed  by 
its  members,  he  accounts  some  as  worse  than  Mahometanism. 

Is  Dr.  Pusey,  then,  at  least  eager  for  the  expulsion  of  such  pestilential 
heretics  from  within  the  bosom  of  his  "  Church  **  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  very  purpose  of  his  letter  to  deprecate  all  interference  with  either  side. 
All  that  he  ventures  to  ask,  in  behalf  of  what  he  considers  the  very  truth 
of  the  Apostles,  is  a  " fair  stage  and  no  favour"  It  is  his  very  highest 
aspiration  that  his  "  bishops "  shall  be  neutral,  between  the  Catholic  Faith 
on  one  side,  and  errors  worse  than  Mahometanism  on  the  other.  His  letter 
runs  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^An  eventful  year  has  closed  ;  perhaps  a  more  eventful  year 
for  the  Church  is  opening.  It  may  be,  too,  that  we  feel  the  storm  more 
sensibly  while  yet  suspended.  AVhen  it  is  upon  us,  our  thoughts  are  taken 
up  how  the  vessel  may  meet  each  wave,  and  we  have  scarcely  time  to  feel,  at 
least  not  to  think  on  our  feelings.  Yet  it  is  not  the  storm  which  we  have  to 
fear.  Worse  storms  have  lain  upon  the  ship  than  any  likely  as  yet  to  meet  us. 
Nay,  a  storm  is  always  a  token  of  God  for  good.  Our  only  fears  need  be  for 
those  who  have  in  any  way  the  guidance  of  the  vessel,  whether  they  take 
wrong  measures  to  avoid  its  violence,  or  whether,  in  €rod*s  strength,  they 
meet  it,  allow  it  to  spend  its  force,  and,  as  it  would,  to  pass  over. 

'*  There  is  great  temptation  to  secular  persons  to  use  conductors,  if  they 
can,  to  direct  on  to  the  Church  the  electricity  with  which  the  air  is  over- 
charged. In  old  Eoman  times,  when  there  w^s  popular  discontent,  they 
cried, '  Christianos  ad  leones.'  Not  many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  '  Papal  aggression,'  a  dexterous  but  unscrupulous  poUtician  told  the 
people  of  England  that  the  majesty  of  the  Queen  of  England  would  ill  due 
time  be  vindicated,  but  that  the  real  aggressors,  against  whom  they  had  to 
be  warned,  were  those  disguised  Catholics — the  Tractarians  !  The  Queen's 
majesty  (which  needed  no  vindication,  since  no  prerogative  of  hen  was 
questioned)  was  vindicated,  forsooth,  by  the  passing  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,'  which  every  individual  on  both  sides  the  House  must  have  known 
would  be  a  dead  letter  the  moment  it  had  received  the  royal  assent !  But 
the  electric  fluid  was  spent ;  the  impotence  of  human  law  in  spiritual  thin|[a 
was  disguised.  Cicero  wondered  how  two  augurs  could  look  each  other  in 
the  face  without  laughing.  It  was  a  stranger  thing  that  men,  with  the  strong 
practical  sense  of  Englishmen,  could  enact  with  gravity  such  a  £arce  as  the 
*  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.'  But  the  history  is  instructive  too,  how  popular 
feeling  can  desire  to  be  deceived,  and  be  deceived,  gravely.  *  Populus  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur.'  There  are  difficulties  now,  which  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to 
look  at  in  the  face — Fenianism,  which  means  the  imion  of  Ireland  with 
America ;  and  the  Refonn  Bill,  which  involves  a  shifting  of  political  power. 
And  so  it  may  be  convenient  to  turn  popular  feeling  to  '  dissensions  within 
the  Church.' 

*'  ^  Dissensions  within  the  Church  ! '  there  are,  alas !  no  lack  of  them,  nor 
of  such  as  are  of  the  very  gravest  character.  Those  indeed,  who,  while 
holding  other  points  of  the  faith,  still  disbelieve  in  Baptismal  Regeneration 
or  in  their  Orders,  have  for  some  time  been  steadily  diminishing.  Some 
veteran  controversialists  are  still  active,  and  some  are  growinc  up  in  their 
place  ;  but  the  main  body  has  been  either  receiving  more  truth,  or  jwrting 
with  some  of  what  they  had.  Calvinists  there  are  ;  but  Calvinism,  as  an 
energetic  system,  is  extinct.  *  Dissensions'  are  transferred  to  more  oentl»l 
doctrines  still.  The  inspiration  and  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  authority 
for  all  revealed  truth ;   f/w  inerrancy  of  the  Apostles— nay,  of  our  Lord 
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Hiitisdf—thenb  are  among  the  subjects  of  *  dissension.'  Within  the  substance 
of  His  Revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  Divinity  of  Our  Loid, 
Judgment  to  conUy  are  among  the  subjects  of  ^dissension.'  In  regard  to  the 
evidences  of  the  faith,  there  is  *  dissension,'  whether  there  be  eimer  miracle 
or  prophecy.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  his  recent  Charge  expressed  a  hope 
(which  in  itself  implies  a  misgiving)  that  none  of  the  clergy  would  deny  Our 
Lord!8  Resurrection,  It  has  been  contemplated,  in  quarters  in  which  this  is 
startling  enough,  that  (he  truth  of  our  Lordle  Resurrection  will  have  to  1>e 
left  an  open  question  amfumg  ministers  of  the  English  Clmrch,  If  there  be 
any  heresy  which  does  not  find  acknowledgment  among  the  members  of  this 
school,  it  is  because  it  contains,  not  too  much  error,  but  too  much  truth. 
Even  Mohammedanism,  as  a  great  heresy,  has  retained  more  fragments  of 
truth  than  much  of  this  so-called  modem  Christianity.  In  one  aspect  this 
is  in  no  way  discouraging  if  we  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present 
dreary  risk  of  human  souls.  For  the  peril  to  the  English  mind  is  from  in- 
consistent, not  from  consistent  unbelief.  There  is  too  rooted  a  belief  in  God 
for  the  strong  practical  mind  of  the  English  to  be  held  by  atheism,  pantheism, 
naturalism.  It  will  not  follow  out  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences ; 
but  it  stops  short  in  whatever  it  clearly  holds,  without  considering  whether, 
according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  denies  an^  one  thing,  it  ought  not 
also  to  deny  much  more  or  no.  A  sense  of  religion,  and  of  the  truth  of 
God's  Word,  has  a  deep  hold  upon  it.  Whatever,  then,  tends  to  force  it  to 
the  conviction  that  the  choice  lies  between  receiving  the  whole  Catholic  faith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  naked  unbelief  on  the  other,  drives  it  to  that  haven  of 
refuge. 

"The  strange  thing  is,  that  so  many  do  not  as  yet  see  that  such  is  the 
issue  of  this,  perhaps,  last  strife  between  faith  and  unbelief.  Divers  journals, 
and  some  controversial  agitators,  have  been  trying  to  lash  up  the  public 
mind  against  what  they  call  *  Sacerdotalism.'  They  have  laid  hold  (wisely 
according  to  their  generation)  of  certain  popular  topics,  certain  possible 
abuses  of  this  or  that  ordinance  of  Christ ;  but  the  objection  is  reallv 
directed  against  the  whole  principle  of  authority.  Nothing,  it  is  alleged, 
is  to  come  between  the  soul  and  God  ;  nothing  is  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
conceptions  which  the  soul  chooses  to  form  of  God — quite  forgetting  that 
the  whole  of  Christianity  was  repugnant  to  man's  natural  heart,  and  that  it 
conquered  human  philosophy  not  oy  compromise,  but  by  Divine  strength 
and  human  suffering. 

"  And  what  are  the  remedies  proposed  ?  Legislation  !  And  on  what  is  it 
surmised  that  legislation  will  be  proposed  ?  To  allow  the  Church  to  explain 
more  explicitly  any  doctrines  which  have  been  impugned — the  truth  of  God's 
Word — or  of  Hell  ?  No,  but  to  explain  that  a  rubric  does  not  mean  what,  in 
some  points,  it  is  confessed  that  it  does  mean ;  to  abridge  liberty  in  one 
direction,  while  there  is  unbounded  licence  of  irreverence  or  of  denial  of 
faith  on  the  other  !  Wonderful  remedy  for  *  dissensions  within  the  Church  ! ' 
Dame  Partington's  mop  was  nothing  to  it.  FuU,  adequate,  thoughtful  remedy 
for  the  heavings  of  the  human  heart,  or  to  quell  the  wild  tossings  of  unbelief ! 
As  though  it  would  not  add  one  element  of  strife  the  more !  For,  unless 
carried  further  in  aU  directions,  it  would  involve  our  legislators  in  a  grave 
charge  of  hypocrisy.  The  argument  which  people  advance  in  behalf  of  non- 
interference on  the  side  of  faith  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease ;  that  the  confusion  is  so  bad  that  things  are  best  left 
to  work  out  their  own  remedy  ;  that  they  will  come  right,  if  left  under  God's 
providence ;  that  *  Truth  will  prevail,'  if  left  to  have  free  course ;  that  to 
restrain  liberty  of  thought  will  only  drive  it  inward  to  fester  more  fettally, 
and  the  like.  Some  0/  this  may  be  true.  It  was  said,  many  years  ago, 
playfully,  by  a  most  fiuMiighted  Tractarian, '  I  want  nothing  but  "/ur  stage  and 
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no  favour" '  But  all  these  excuses  yanish  the  moment  a  single  act  of  legis- 
lation passes  to  limit  freedom  of  opinion  or  action.  It  would  be  mere 
hypocrisy  to  say  it  is  better  not  to  affirm  the  truth  of  Grod's  Word  or  of  Hell 
more  distinctly,  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  expression  of  people's 
belief  in  the  Real  Objective  Presence.  On  what  ground  should  it  be  Lmited  ? 
'Dissensions  in  the  Church.'  When  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter 
tried,  many  years  ago,  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  ritual  without  any  special 
meaning,  most  of  us  remember  the  '  surplice  war  *  which  was  kindled.  The 
life  of  one  clergyman  was  shortened  through  the  harass  entailed  b^  obedience 
to  his  Diocesan's  directions.  There  was  men  real  '  dissension'  m  the  con- 
gregations. But  there  was  no  legislation.  It  was  thought  rightly  that  this 
tumult,  like  many  before  it,  would  pass  away.  And  it  did  without  legislatioiL 
Neither  are  there  any  St  George's-in-the-East  riots  now.  They  haye  passed 
away,  and,  with  very  little  wisdom,  might  have  been  ended  when  at  their 
height.  Now  there  are  no  *  dissensions '  in  congregations.  The  Bitoal 
movement  has  been  eminently  a  lay  movement,  one  issuing  from  the  congre- 
gations themselves.  The  40,0C>0  communicants  who  memorialized  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  any  alteration  in  the  Prayer  Book  are  but 
the  representatives  of  thousands  more  who  never  sign  any  document.  The 
ritual  against  which  some  of  the  press  and  some  hot  controversialiBts  have 
been  tr>'ing  to  excite  an  agitation  is  confined  at  present  to  a  few  congregations, 
where  all,  I  believe,  are  in  harmony  together.  There  is  no  internal  *  dissen- 
sion.' And  what  would  a  legislation  effect  which  should  render  this  or  that 
ornament  illegal  ?  Nothing  is  weaker  than  a  weak  i)ersecution.  What  could 
be  the  effect  upon  those  who  use  that  ritual— earnest,  devoted  men,  who 
would  sacrifice  their  lives  sooner  than  abate  one  iotii  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  truth  of  Christ — but  that  they  must  teach  more  energetically  in  words 
that  which  they  would  be  forbidden  to  set  forth  in  act  ?  Would  this  allay 
'  dissensions  in  the  Church '  ?  *  Dissensions '  there  must  be  in  the  Church 
until  we  are  brought  to  be  of  one  mind  ;  and  this  must  be  wrought  by  prayer 
for  the  pouring  out  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  legislation.  It  would  be  as 
singular  a  phenomenon  as  that  of  the  'Ecclesiastical  Titles  Billj'  and  as 
useless ;  except,  indeed,  for  the  self-same  object,  the  throwing  a  tub  to  the 
popular  whale,  in  the  shape  of  an  anti-Eoman  demonstration.  And  yet, 
unless  it  should  have  the  effect  of  driving  some  of  our  clergy  and  z^ous 
laity  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  converting  them  into  zealous 
enemies,  it  would  absolutely  do  nothing  more  than  to  drive  men  to  devise 
fresh  ways  of  teaching  that  which  they  would  be  forbidden  (if  so  be)  to  teach 
in  act.  For  since,  although  it  would  be  called  Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine 
really  aimed  at  would  be  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  then,  not  the  ritualists 
only  (who  are  comparatively  a  few),  but  the  rest  of  us,  who  hold  that  fiuth 
dearer  to  us  than  our  lives,  would  have  to  assert  that  doctrine  the  more 
energetically. 

''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  bishops  will  see  that  there  is  no  human  remedy 
for  our  ills.  The  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  are  bound  by  their  own  prin- 
ciples to  secure  to  us  liberty,  as  they  would  have  it  themselves.  Conseryatives 
would  hardly  wish  to  alienate  those  who  are  their  natural  allies,  if  th^  do 
but  leave  us  freedom,  and  (whether  within  or  without  the  Church)  to  turn 
them  into  antagonists. 

"  However,  we  have  but  to  ahide  with  patience,  and  either  God  will  bring 
us  into  harmony,  or  there  must  be  a  deep  and  wide  disruption.  We  may 
look  on  calmly ;  for  either  way  tmth  will  prevail.  There  are  many  signs 
which,  amid  whatever  pain,  betoken  deliverance.  The  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  if  it  were  brought  about  (as  people  speak  so  loudly), 
must  in  all  consistency  involve  the  disestablishment  of  the  Scotch  Kirk — 
standing  as  it  docs  over  against  not  one,  but  two  other  Presbyterian  bodies 
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each  as  numerous  as  itself— and  then  must  follow  some  modification  of  the 
English  Establishment.  The  fierceness  of  the  attack  against  everything 
objective  in  religion  is  the  greater  security  for  all.  Those  who  might  be 
willing  to  make  this  or  that  compromise  to  save  (as  they  think)  the  rest,  will, 
we  trust,  be  awakened  to  see  that  it  is  one  consistent  death-struggle  between 
consistent  faith  and  consistent  unbelief,  between  the  reception  ot  the  whole 
compass  of  truth  revealed  by  God  in  implicit  submission  to  it,  and  an  idola- 
trous worship  of  man's  own  self,  a  system  in  which  humanity  should  be  its 
own  God,  its  own  inclinations  should  be  its  moral  law,  its  own  opinions  its 
own  revelation  to  itself,  the  end  of  its  being  to  glorify  itself  in  the  memory 
of  past  and  anticipation  of  future  triumphs,  and  then  to  go  hence — it  knows 
not  whither,  but  we  know — into  the  presence  of  its  Judge.  This  will,  whether 
interrupted  or  no,  be  the  deepening  strife  of  advancing  years.  This  was  pre- 
dicted by  Our  Lord  and  by  His  Apostles  ;  and  men  who  deny  Him  do  but 
fulfil  His  predictions.  Would  to  God  that  men  may  see  in  time  that  this 
is  the  strife  before  us  !  It  will  be  a  first  step  to  bring  those  who  love  Jesus, 
His  Word,  His  Eaith,  His  Cross,  into  harmony  together.  It  will  be  the  first 
note  of  that  renewed  harmony  in  which  hearts  and  voices,  long  severed,  shall 
confess  together  that  One  Lord,  Whom  now,  apart,  they  adore  and  love  ;  and 
the  first  days  of  the  faith  shall  be  renewed  in  the  last,  and  the  multitude  of 
them  that  believe  *  shall  again  be  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,*  the  prelude 
of  the  endless  harmony  in  which  the  Divine  supernatural  unison  on  earth 
shall  melt  away,  to  live  on  in  the  one  Church  of  the  redeemed,  under  its  One 
Head,  adoring  in  heaven.  —I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  tndy,        "  E.  B.  Pusey.'* 


Sei-Tiions  in-eachcd  at  Trinity  Cliajyelj  Brighton,  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.  Fourth  series  :  Sennon  third — "  Prayer."  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

THIS  sermon  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  as  bearing  on  the  first  article  in 
our  present  number.  We  are  totally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Robert- 
son's other  writings,  and  indeed  with  his  whole  character,  except  that  we 
know  how  very  highly  many  Protestants  think  of  him.  We  are  as  far 
therefore  from  having  any  wish,  as  from  having  any  right,  to  imply  that  the 
extraordinary  composition  before  us  is  in  any  way  a  fair  representation  of 
the  man  or  of  his  views.  But  that  any  human  being,  reading  Scripture  and 
believing  its  Divine  authority,  can  have  held  the  opinions  here  exhibited,  is 
a  fact  which  will  take  oiu*  Catholic  readers  by  surprise. 

We  must  begin  by  admitting  frankly  that  Mr.  Robertson  speaks  decidedly 
and  well  (p.  27)  on  the  importance  of  prayer  in  the  sense  of  conversation 
with  God.  But  it  is  prayer  in  the  sense  of  petitiouy  which  his  sermon 
treats  almost  exclusively,  and  on  which  our  own  comments  will  turn.  He 
denies  expressly  and  repeatedly  that  prayer  has  any  efficacy  whatever  in 
influencing  the  Will  and  the  Providence  of  God.  To  suppose  this,  he  says 
(p.  33),  " supposes  our  icill  to  he  better  than  Hisy^  and  gives  " unworthy  ideas 
of  God."  But  the  argument  on  which  he  lays  his  greatest  stress,  is  the 
very  argument  with  which  the  first  article  of  our  present  number  is  con- 
cenied — the  fixedness  of  natural  laws. 

"  When  the  a-stronomer,"  he  says,  "  descends  from  his  serene  gaze  upon 
the  moving  heavens,  and  the  chemist  rises  from  contemplating  tnose  niar- 
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velloiis  afiiDitics,  [&c.  &c.  &c.]  then  to  hear  that  it  is  expected  that  to 
comply  with  a  mortars  cotivenumcc  or  plaits,  God  shall  place  thu  whole 
harmonious  system  at  the  disposal  of  selfish  humanity,  seems  little  else  than 
impiety  against  the  Lord  of  cause  and  order.'* 

And  immediately  before  : — 

"  When  a  child  wishes  a  fine  day  for  his  morrow^s  excursion,  and  hopes 
to  hjive  it  by  an  alteration  of  what  would  have  been  without  his  wish,  he 
desires  nothimj  less  than  a  whole  neio  iniiverscJ" 

This  instance  is  of  course  most  unfairly  (we  had  almost  said  disingenuously) 
trivial ;  but  what  Mr.  Robertson  necessarily  means  is  this  :  "  When  holy  men 
wish  that  mankind  may  be  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and 
the  pangs  of  famine,  or  at  least  that  such  calamities  may  be  mitigated ; 
— and  when  they  hope  to  obtain  such  exemption  or  mitigation  by  means 
of  prayer ; — they  desire  nothing  less  than  a  whole  new  universe."  An 
opinion  which  you  would  quite  expect  from  an  infidel  philosopher,  but 
which  comes  with  somewhat  stiirtluig  effect  from  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman. 

For  what  end  then,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  should  a  Christian  ex- 
press his  wishes  at  all  to  Almighty  God  .'  Simply  for  this  end,  he  replies  : 
in  order  that  they  may  gradually  cease  to  he  huj  wishes,  by  having  found  this 
hamdess  vent ;  in  order  that  he  may  desire  nothuig  except  what  actually 
comes  to  pa^s. 

"^  Practiciilly,  then,  I  SJiy,  pray  lus  He  did  till  prayer  makas  yo^i  cuue  to 
2rray.  Vray  till  pniyor  makes  you  forget  your  own  wish,  and  leaves  it  to  meigc 
it  in  Crod's  Will.  The  Divine  Wisdom  has  given  us  prayer,  not  as  a  mcatu 
whcrthy  we  may  obtain  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  as  a  means  whereby 
we  learn  to  do  without  them  "  (p.  37). 

"  Hints  arc  given  [in  Sciipture]  which  make  it  seem  that  a  time  will  come 
when  sjnritHality  shall  be  so  complde,  tluit  pctitioyi  shall  he-  superseded.  He 
discountenances  the  heathen  idea  of  pnxyer,  which  consists  in  vrging,  pre- 
vailing upon  God"  {ib.). 

Mr.  Robertson  can  hai'dly  liave  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  arguments, 
if  they  were  worth  anything  whatever,  would  wpially  apply  to  prayer  for 
spiritual  blessuigs.  They  would  show  that  such  prayer  has  no  tendency 
whatever,  as  prayer,  to  procure  us  those  blessings  ;  but  is  only  beneficial  as 
a  mental  discipline.  (Sec  pp.  208,  282  of  our  present  number.)  Most 
strangely,  however,  he  entirely  ignores  this  part  of  the  question.  If  this 
omission  was  unintentional,  what  can  be  said  of  the  author^s  logical  and  theo- 
logical acumen  ]  If  the  omission  was  designed,  what  con  be  said  of  his 
honesty  and  straightforwardness  \ 

We  have  drawn  our  readers'  attention  to  this  sermon,  because  it  shows 
very  instructively  how  violently  anti-Scriptund  may  be  the  notions  of  a 
believer  in  Scripture,  if  he  have  not  the  (/hurcli's  guidance.  We  do  not  of 
course  attempt  here  to  cbuw  out  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  prayer  :  thou^ 
we  may  refer  in  i)as8ing  to  Luke  xviii.  1 — 5  ;  and  James  v.  16 — 18.  But 
ever}'  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  agree  with  us  in  this  proposi- 
tion ;  viz.  that  if  3^ou  denied  the  obligjition  of  Christians  to  love  God  and  to 
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love  their  fellow-men,  you  would  not  more  directly  contradict  the  whole  drift 
and  the  repeated  declarations  of  Scripture,  than  does  Mr.  Robertson  in  his 
profoundly  infidel  theory  on  prayer. 


Etudes  Bdigeuses.    F^vrier,  1867.    Paris  :  Albanel. 

THE  Januaiy  number  of  the  "  fitudes  "  contains  an  article  on  F.  Harper's 
"Peace  through  the  Truth,"  which  gives  a  far  truer  view  of  the 
Unionists  in  general,  and  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  particular,  than  had  been  suggested 
in  an  earlier  number ;  and  which  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  correcting  various 
misapprehensions  on  the  English  religious  movement,  to  which  foreign  Ca- 
tholics are  inevitably  exposed. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  bring  before  our  readers*  notice  an 
admirable  paper  in  the  February  number,  by  F.  Noury,  on  "  The  question 
of  Good  Faith  among  non-Catholics."  This  paper,  we  think,  exhibits  a  general 
view  of  the  case,  which  is  both  substantially  true  and  very  important  in  its 
practical  bearing.  We  thoroughly  agree  with  its  author  that  the  number 
is  compamtively  small  of  those  who  remain  in  error  wittingly  and  willingly, 
"  through  considerations  of  family,  fortune,  or  pride."  And  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  that  the  majority  of  non-Catholics  are  in  "  good  faith  "  ; 
because,  though  they  are  in  real  ignorance,  that  ignorance  may  be  vincible. 
Here,  then,  F.  Noury  shall  speak  for  himself  : — 

In  the  question  of  religion,  a  large  number  of  men  employ  only  intelledual 
eft'orts,  a5  though  it  were  a  purely  natural  question  ;  forgetting  that  where 
the  worship  of  God  and  man's  eternal  interest  are  concerned,  the  heart  and 
will  should  also  have  their  part.  This  sort  of  truth  should  be  acquired,  by 
study  and  reflection  no  doubt,  but  also  by  the  invocation  of  God  and  by 
prayer.  The  proofs  of  religion  afford  moral  evidence,  not  meiaphysical  cer- 
tainty ;  truth  is  acquired,  not  by  knowledge  and  reasoning  alone,  but  by 
good  will.     "  Peace  "  is  "  to  men  of  good  will "  (p.  164). 

Indeed  were  the  case  otherwise — 

Religimis  truth  xoould  only  he  /o?-  educated  men,  though  they  were  the  most 
wicked  of  mankind.  What  then  becomes  of  the  Saviour's  recommendation 
that  His  disciples  should  pray  for  faith  ]  (p.  165.) 

We  do  not  of  course  proscribe  study,  inquiry,  reasoning.  The  doctors  and 
theologians  of  the  Church  have  employed  these  with  ability,  sometimes  with 
genius.  But  we  say  that  faith  is  obttvined  ratlur  by  prayer  than  by  reason- 
ing ;  we  say  that  in  entering  on  the  domain  of  our  relations  with  God,  we 
are  entering  on  sacred  ground  ;  that  men  [in  such  matters]  should  reason 
and  study  on  their  knees ;  that  our  action  must  be  moral,  and  that  mere  study 

is  not  a  moral  action This  is  not  sufficiently  understood.     Many  men 

seem  to  wish  to  force  God's  hand,  and  compel  Him  to  reward  their  natural 
efforts  by  a  blessing  which  is  not  due  to  nature.  On  such  a  view  f/ie  Devil 
would  have  imv\ense  advantage  over  us,  having  an  intelligence  so  far  superior 
to  ours  {ih.). 

2  m2 
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If  [jis  is  certain]  tlic  passions  rapidly  obscure  relif^oiis  convictions,  it  is 
nevertheless  tnie  tnat  the  j^Teat  (lan;^r  of  the  passions  consists,  not  so  mxi^h 
in  their  ilircd  'poUutwn  of  the  heart  aa  in  the  disastrous  influence  which  they 
may  exercise  on  the  intellijjfence  hy  introdnciug  vrule^  And  so,  iiccordinj;  to 
our  view,  the  sin  against  the  Ifohj  (ihoRt  m  nothing  else  tlian  priflc  refit ttittg 
to  pray.  And  so  there  is  witnessed  every  day  the  immense  difficulty  of 
bringuig  back  to  religion  [self-satistied  and  proud]  men  ;  .  .  .  .  whereas  men 
often  enough  return  to  God  with  childlike  docility  icho  have  hetti  carried  cucay 
hy  jmssion  to  every  jwssihle  exeesa.  ..."  The  harlots  shall  enter  Heaven  before 
7/0?/"  (Matt,  xxi.' 31)— (j)p.  1(17,  8). 

To  admit  that  the  liglit  wliicli  shows  us  the  gate  of  Heaven  should  be  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  hand  of  God  condescending  to  our  pniyers,  is  neither 

derogatory  nor  unreasonable The  homage  we  owe  to  God  is  not  the 

expression  of  a  concordat  bctvetn  tvo  equal  poicerSj  ....  but  the  creature's 
infdh'.etual  and  moral  mhmission  to  the  Creator  (p.  170). 

There  is  a  certain  ^rt//good  faith,  founded  on  vincible  ignorance 

It  resembles  the  state  of  a  man  fallen  into  an  abyss,  who  should  try  every 
ix>ssil)le  method  of  getting  out  by  his  own  strength,  and  should  then  resign 
himself  to  his  fate  by  a  sort  of  unseitsonablc  pride  which  makes  him  ashamed 
of  calling  for  assistance  (p.  171). 

•  F.  Noury  does  not,  however,  at  all  deny  that — 

Often,  we  doubt  not,  there  are  hearts  sincerely  religious  who  do  not  even 
end  by  externally  belonging  to  the  tnie  Church,  though  they  belong  to  her 
internally  by  the  purity  of  their  life,  their  holy  works,  and  the  candour  of 
their  faith.  .  .  .  And  like  that  saint  who  at  a  great  distance  cured  men 
who  invoked  hhn  without  even  having  seen  their  face,  the  Church  saves 
those  throughout  the  world  who  invoke  her  name,  though  they  know  her  not 
because  she  has  never  met  them  on  their  course  (p.  173). 

The  view  here  exhibited  is  strikingly  similar  to  one  drawn  out  by  F.  New- 
man in  his  admirable  sermon  (Fifth  Occasioiml)  on  '*  Dispositions  to  Faith." 
Mgr.  Deschamps,  the  Bisho])  of  Namur,  has  also  occupied  ground  more  or  less 
paralh^l.  Wo  should  be  ver}'  glad  if  this  aspect  of  the  case  were  far  more 
prominently  set  forth  than  it  commonly  is,  in  scientific  treatises  on  the 
*'  Analysis  Fidei." 


Letters  on  the  Eiroiicon.     Addressed  to  the  Weekly  EegisUr,  by  M.  J. 
KiiODES,  Esq.,  M.A.    London  :  Bums  &  Co. 

VEllY  few  writers  have  done  such  good  service  as  Mr,  Rhodes  in  the 
controversy  with  Dr.  Pusey  on  Marian  devotion.  It  was  he,  &  g,,  who 
first  detected  that  the  name  of  Oswald,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  had  so  largely 
(|Uoted,  is  on  the  Index.  We  are  extremely  glad,  therefore,  to  find  these 
letters  collected  and  republished  in  a  more  pennanent  shape.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  also,  in  the  fairest  spirit,  printed  Dr.  Pusey's  two  replies  ;  and  he 
has  also  added  a  comment  on  one  of  his  own  letters,  addressed  by 
C-anon  Oakeley  to  the  "  Weekly  Register." 
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Dr.  Pusey  made  three  fundamental  misttikes  on  the  matter  at  issue.  First 
he  imagined  that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  lawfully  draw  a  distinction,  between 
the  Church's  formal  and  her  practical  teaching  ;  nay,  that  he  might  regard 
the  latter  as  closely  verging  on  idolatry.  But  it  is  impossible,  aa  Mr. 
Rhodes  excellently  remarks  (Preface),  "for  her  sanctioned  and  universal 
system  of  popular  teaching  and  devotion  to  be  at  variance  with  her  formal 
and  defined  doctrine.  It  is  the  self- same  Spirit  Who  animates  her  councils, 
and  pervculeSy  at  all  iivus^  her  every-day  life  and  action.  The  prayers  and 
practices  which  prevail  throughout  her,  emanate,  as  well  as  her  decrees,  from 
the  One  Holy  Ghost.'' 

Secondly,  Dr.  Pusey  assumed  that  whatever  proposition  he  found  in  such 
writers  as  S.  Alphonsus,  the  Venerable  Grignon  de  Montfort,  or  Salazar,  might 
be  accounted  part  of  the  Church's  practical  teaching.  This  is  outrageous. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  authoritatively  decided,  in  the  case  of  S.  Alphonsus 
and  of  Montfort,  that  their  writings  contain  nothing  contrary  to  faith,  morals, 
or  the  Church's  customary  doctrine  :  and  so  far  the  Church  is  responsible. 
But,  take  even  the  "  Glories  of  Mary,"  which  has  been  most  warmly  com- 
mended by  many  of  the  very  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  it  is  simply 
monstrous  to  say  that  such  commendation  implies  agreement  with  every 
single  proposition  therein  contained.  As  to  Salazar,  the  case  is  even 
stronger :  for  any  Roman  Catholic,  without  the  slightest  impeachment  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Church,  might  consider  any  proposition  of  that  theologian  to 
be  actually  unsound.  We  say  this  because  the  fact  is  so,  and  not  because  we 
have  ourselves  the  slightest  difficulty  as  to  anything  which  Salazar  says.  On 
the  contrary  the  present  writer  is  really  grateful  to  Dr.  Pusey,  for  having 
led  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  Salazar^s  charming  and  most  attractive 
expressions  of  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 

Thirdly,  Dr.  Pusey  has  put  forth  the  most  incredible  (however  unintentional) 
misrepresentations  of  what  these  writers  have  in  fact  said.  This  is  the 
principal  theme  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  letters.  His  various  replies  to  Dr.  Pusey 
are  most  damaging  to  that  controversialist's  theological  character ;  nor  in 
common  fairness  is  any  Anglican  at  liberty  to  place  any  credence  whatever 
in  Dr.  Pusey's  allegations,  until  he  has  carefiilly  compared  them  with  Mr. 
Rhodes's  replies.  We  may  add  that  we  ourselves  also  went  over  the  same 
ground  last  July,  from  p.  177  to  p.  198  ;  and  on  the  particular  error  of  our 
Blessed  Lady's  co-presence  in  the  Eucharist,  we  would  solicit  the  special 
attention  of  those  Anglicans  who  put  faith  in  the  "  Eirenicon,"  to  our  reply 
of  last  October,  from  p.  4,01  to  p.  494. 

Mr.  Rhodes  preserves  consistently,  throughout  his  letters,  a  most  Christian 
spirit,  and  speaks  of  Dr.  Pusey  with  the  greatest  personal  respect.  Dr. 
Pusey's  two  letters  do  not,  we  think,  adequately  recognize  the  singular 
courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  hivd  treated  him. 
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The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  tlie  Sinaitic  PeninaulcL  By 
Carl  Ritter.  Translated  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  BiblicAl  students, 
l»y  William  L.  Gage.     Edinbiirtrh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  George  Street. 

IT  wonld  be  difficult  to  imagine  anytliinpf  more  complete  and  masterly  than 
Mr.  Gage's  execution  of  the  laborious  task  of  translating  in  an  abridged 
fonn  the  famous  work  of  Carl  Ritter,  the  great  German  geographer,  whose 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  comprehensive  in  existence,  and  of  universal,  vatious,  and 
far-reaching  interest.  The  first  and  most  important  question  in  such  an 
undertaking  is,  what  to  retain  ?  Mr.  Gage  tells  his  readers,  in  a  prefiuse 
which  is  full  of  interest,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  teach  the  reader 
how  to  seize  and  appreciate  the  different  points  of  the  book,  what  was  the 
system  of  selection  and  rejection  upon  which  he  acted.  Keeping  in  view  the 
twofold  fact,  that  the  Holy  Land  owes  by  far  the  greater  share  of  its  interest 
to  what  is  Biblical  in  its  history  and  its  geography,  and  that  the  English 
form  of  Ritter's  work  was  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  whose 
studies  arc  largely  theological,  he  determined  to  kfeep  intact  whatever  illus- 
trates the  Bible,  and  to  reproduce  just  so  much  of  what  remained  as  would 
keep  the  outlines  unbroken,  and  display  the  masterly  method  of  the  original. 
This  is  entirely  Mr.  Gage's  own  doing,  for  he  reminds  his  readers  that  this 
work  is  a  part  of  Ritter's  colossal  "  Geography  of  Asia,"  and  that  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  plan  to  make  the  volumes  on  Syria  Biblical,  any  more  than  it 
did  those  on  Arabia  or  Asia  Minor. 

In  many  instances  Mr.  Gage  has  ret^iined  the  precise  arrangement  of  the 
original,  as  in  the  exhaustive  monographs  on  Manna,  Philistia,  the  Canaan- 
ite  tribes,  Jenisalem,  and  the  situation  of  Ophir.  The  portion  of  the  original 
work  relating  to  Palestine  proper,  "  from  Dan  to  Becrsheba,"  has  therefore 
been  eliminated  from  the  sun-ounding  mass.  To  it  have  been  added  such 
portions  as  concerned  the  Sinai  peninsula,  "  the  scene  where  Hebrew  nation- 
ality fii-st  took  its  form,  and  where  a  wandering  horde  was  subjected  to 
a  iK^nnanent  polity.''  E^^pt,  the  territoiy  east  of  the  Jordan,  even  the  great 
citie!^  of  the  north,  arc  Bible  lands  merely  in  a  secondary  sense,  demanding 
study  and  examination  only  when  the  home  of  the  choseu  people  lias  been 
thoroughly  invest igateil.  The  laborious  nature  of  Mr.  Gage's  undertaking, 
the  (liscerninent,  knowledge,  and  taste  which  it  demanded,  are  evident  to  the 
least  thoughtful,  and  the  adniinition  excited  by  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment 
vnW  bo  at  least  proportionate.  These  volumes  contain  a  vast  treasure  of 
iufonnnlion  on  a  subject  simply  unsur]):iss{ible  in  interest,  from  whatever 
])oinl  of  view  regarded  by  the  student,  theological,  philosophical,  historical, 
or  physical.  The  land  which  witnesse<l  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  land  over  which  Jehovah  ruled  as  a  king,  and  where  the  Son  of 
God  came  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  land  over  which  the  Dove  hovered, 
where  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  Man-,  and  the  Apostles,  the  first  martyrs, 
and  the  first  Siiints  lived,  suffered,  and  died.  Never  before  has  it  been 
possible  for  Englishjeaders  to  learn  so  much  al)out  this  sacred  country,  to 
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know  all  its  features,  as  in  a  picture,  to  learn  all  its  beauty,  and  majesty,  and 
wealth  ;  to  have  its  history  unrolled  before  them,  as  in  a  grand  panorama, 
eloquently  and  briefly  explained.  The  translator  complains  of  the  Germanisms 
which,  despite  all  hLs  care,  remain  in  his  version,  but  his  readers  will  not 
easly  be  convinced  that  there  is  anything  to  complain  of  that  his  work 
could  have  been  better  done.  Seldom  ha«  such  a  mass  of  erudition  been 
compiled  with  so  little  of  the  effect  of  dryness  and  laboriousness,  seldom  has 
so  '•  heavy  "  a  book,  in  the  technical  sense,  been  so  light  to  read. 

The  Historical  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  embraces,  in  its  first  section, 
the  Christo-Byzantian,  Arabian,  and  Gneco-Roman  epochs  of  the  history  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  ; — that  "  vestibule  of  the  faith,''  now  looked  upon  as  an 
integral  ix>rtion  of  Arabia,  but  always  mysterious  and  isolated  in  the  far 
past ; — to  which  the  ancient  Arabian  geographers  assign  no  name  whatever. 
The  land  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  God  has  jxissed  through  strange  long  lapses  of  forgetfulness.  The 
brief  but  brilliant  sketch  of  its  destinies  terminates  with  the  following 
remarks  : — ''  After  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  there  is  not  in 
the  Bible  or  elsewhere  an  allusion  to  more  than  one  single  pilgrimage  made 
by  a  Jew  to  the  scenes  which  were  so  momentous  and  so  solenm  in  the  history 
of  his  nation.  Elias,  fleemg  from  Jezebel,  is  the  only  one  of  his  race  who 
seems  to  have  gone  back  to  visit  the  scenes  where  the  law  was  given  on 
Horeb.  All  that  we  learn  regarding  the  "  wilderness  "  between  the  time  of 
the  journey  of  the  Hebrews  through  it,  and  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  is  only  gleaned  from  the  allusions  to  Ezion-Geber  and  Elath, 
in  connection  with  the  voyages  to  Ophir,  and  from  brief  glimpses  of  the 
glories  of  Petra,  and  of  the  colonies  established  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Na- 
batha'ans  in  the  borders  of  the  land."  Thus  for  a  thousand  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  Sinai  and  its  localities  seem  to  have  been  completely  forgot- 
ten by  the  children  of  Israel.  A  particularly  interestmg  section  of  this  in- 
troduction deals  with  the  fragmentary  information  wliich  has  been  collected 
relative  to  the  condition  and  population  of  this  country,  prior  to  the  rise  of 
the  gieat  Chalifates  of  Asia,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  by  the 
Moslem  power.  Over  this  period,  and  the  proofs  that  the  sacred  land  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  pagans  during  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity, 
but  in  tliat  of  the  people  friendly  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  reader willlinger 
with  pleasure.  These  proofs  are  not  numerous,  and  the  story  of  the  time  is 
dim  and  vague  beyond  the  orduiary  dimness  and  vagueness  of  the  far  past, 
but  the  little  that  can  be  known  is  put  into  a  form  full  of  interest,  eloquence^ 
and  conviction.  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  desolation  which  fell  upon  the 
land  under  the  Moslems'  blighting  power.  When  all  the  facts  are  given,  and  all 
the  authoritios  are  quoted,  this  remains  to  be  said  : — "Even  now,  such  is  the 
shadow  that  rests  upon  the  land,  that  there  is  not  a  single  settlement  of 
civilized  man  throughout  the  whole  PeninsuLi,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
tlio  hospitable  Convent  at  Sinai, — the  only  unshaken  pillar  that  rises  above  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  shadows  of  Mohammedan  misrule  to 
the  clear  light  which  streamed  from  the  holy  mount,  where  a  higher  wisdom 
than  that  of  Solon  issued  his  law,  not  for  Israel  alone  to  obey,  but  for  men 
ever}' where  to  heed." 
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Though  the  attraction  of  the  historical  sections  of  this  most  valuable 
work  is  so  jrrcat,  the  reader  will  not  find  that  of  the  scientific  and  descriptive 
portions  less.  The  author  is  a  nuister  of  the  art  of  suggestion,  illustration, 
and  the  association  of  ideas,  and  arranges  his  work  so  that  it  conveys  the 
cflcct  of  a  journey,  made  in  the  comimny  of  one  possessed  of  universal  and 
exhaustive  knowledge,  who  brings  it  to  bear  on  every  object  presented  to  the 
external  senses,  or  present  internally  to  the  mind,  interpreting,  bo  to  speak, 
the  expression  of  every  natural  feature,  and  while  defining  form,  material, 
and  phenomena  with  luminous  scientific  accuracy,  keeping  the  historical  and 
poetical  aspects  ever  before  the  sight.  The  Coral  Keefs  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Mountains  of  Moses,  the  Ascent  of  St.  Catherine, — from  the  grandest  aspect 
of  tliese,  to  the  minutest  det4uls  of  their  geological  stnicture,  this  work 
ranges.  And  so  with  eveiy  branch  of  the  subject,  bo  with  every  object  met 
by  the  way.  And  yet  tlie  detail  is  never  tedious,  the  minuteness  is  never 
oi^pressive.  The  ethnological  disquisitions  are  of  supreme  interest ;  especially 
those  in  tlie  second  volume,  relative  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  its  inhabitants 
as  existuig  previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites,  and 
also  of  the  tribes  living  outside  of  Canaan,  with  most  of  whom  the  Israelites 
came  into  peniianent  relations  of  hostility. 

The  accent  of  Scrbal  by  Lepsius  is  beautifully  described,  and  the  author 
remarks  that  it  affords  strong  confirmation  of  a  fact  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal, "  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the  most  deserted  and  solitary,  and, 
one  would  think,  uninhabitable  parts  of  our  globe — the  priniiTval  forests  of 
America,  the  Sahara  wiu<<te,  and  the  wild  solitudes  of  Arabia  Petnea — ^we  find 
the  footprints  of  man,  and  see  that  there  is  no  region  so  inhospitable  but  ho 
finds  in  it  a  shelter  and  a  home.  Our  sense  of  the  word  uninhabitable  is 
purely  relative,  therefore,  and  falls  into  disuse  the  more  closely  we  study  the 
habits  of  our  race."  A  Lirge  i)oi*tion  of  the  third  volume  is'devotedto  the 
Dead  Sea,  geo^rraphically,  geologically,  chemically  examined,  and  contains 
the  stor}',  in  the  author's  true,  "  thorough  "  manner,  of  the  various  efforts  to 
navigate  the  Asphaltic  Liike,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  last  scien- 
tific expeditions.  In  the  second  volume  there  is  a  section  devoted  to  the 
Jordan  Valley,  the  river,  and  its  basin,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  interesting,  complete,  and  minute.  The  marvellously- 
comprehensive  mind  of  the  writer  excludes  nothing,  contains  everything, 
even  the  botany  of  the  regions  of  which  he  writes.  The  second  section  of 
the  third  volume  is  devoted  to  Judjoa,  and  includes  a  complete  history  of  the 
Philistines.     This  section  ends  with  Bethlehem. " 

The  fourth  volume  Ls  devoted  to  Jerusalem,  the  "  central  city  of  the  world,** 
of  which  the  author  begins  to  speak  thus:—"  Built  in  the  heart  of  Judxea, 
away  from  all  the  groat  lines  of  comnuuiication  which  cross  the  East ;  sepa- 
i-ated  and  protected  from  the  powers  lying  eastwanl  of  it  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  from  those  at  the  south  by  the  broad  wastes  of  desert  which  stretch  away 
to  Egypt ;  situated  on  a  rocky  founcLition,  destitute  of  a  rich  flora,  almost 
without  fields,  without  a  river,  almost  devoid  of  springs  and  any  productive 
soil,  Jerusalem  has  gjiined  a  place  among  the  great  cities  of  the  globe  which, 
among  those  of  Euroix»,  can  only  be  comi^red  to  Borne  and  Constantinople." 
Then  he  writes  olo(jufntly  of  the  "  more  excellent  name  than  they"  won  by 
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Jerusalem,  and  enriches  his  subject  with  every  attraction  of  faith,  reverence, 
and  poetry,  before  he  proceeds  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  science.  This  volume 
alone,  with  its  history  of  Jerusalem  and  the  region  surrounding  it,  of  Samaria 
and  its  people,  of  Galilee,  the  heathen  land  in  the  Canaanite  epoch,  of  its 
beautiful  highlands,  of  the  mountain  range  of  Carmel,  of  Nazareth  and  its 
neighbourhood,  scene  of  those  sacred  silent  years,  more  wonderful  to  think  of 
than  even  the  three  days  of  the  Garden,  Calvary,  and  the  Tomb,  would  be  a 
boon  for  which  the  reader  might  well  be  thankful  The  four  volumes  for 
which  English  literature  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Gage  are  a  treasure  which  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  value  of  this  book  to  the  student,  and  tlie  pleasure  with  which  it  mnst 
be  read,  are  much  increased  by  the  comprehensiveness  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  the  general  index  and  the  notes.  The  index  of  texts  is  also  most 
useful  and  ample. 


Notes  on  tJie  Rubrics  of  the  Roman  RittuiL    By  the  Rev,  James  O'Kane, 
Senior  Dean,  S.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

EVERY  priest  will  rejoice  that  this  most  useful  and  important  work  has 
been  published.  In  leaving  the  seminary  or  college  to  begin  his  life 
of  missionary  labour,  the  young  priest  must  bid  farewell,  not  only  to 
professors  and  fellow-students,  but  also  to  many  a  silent  friend  amongst  the 
old  authors  treasured  up  in  the  college  library.  Poverty  and  hard  work  are 
to  succeed  study  and  college  life,  and  he  can  have  little  hope  of  handling 
folios  again.  Expensive  works  on  rubrics  will  be  beyond  his  means  of  pro- 
ciuring,  and  he  can  have  slight  prospects  of  sufficient  leisure  to  study  and 
peruse  them.  Under  the  modest  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Rubrics,*'  he  will 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  will 
meet  the  names  of  all  the  great  authors,  their  opinions,  and  very  words, 
stateTl  so  simply  and  clearly  that  he  will  no  longer  miss  the  originals. 

We  may,  perhaps,  venture  especially  to  praise  the  admirable  spirit  of 
moderation  which  animates  the  whole  work,  and  the  remarkably  kind  and 
conciliatory  language  in  which  the  author  suggests  greater  conformity  in 
practice  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  read  the  book,  on 
account  of  the  total  absence  of  any  tone  of  dictation.  The  words  are  always 
the  words  of  a  kind-hearted  priest,  who  has  much  considerateness,  and  can 
make  large  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  others. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  successive  editions  of  the  works  will  be  c^ed  for, 
into  which  the  rev.  and  learned  author  will,  doubtless,  insert  subsequent 
decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 
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(■hronica  Motm^terii  (hi  Mdsa,  a  Fundationc  n^que  ad  annum  1390, 
aiictciiv  Thoma  de  BrRTON',  Abhutc.  Accedit  contiiiuatio  ad  aniiuin 
14UUa  Mouachoi[uoilaiu  ipsius  Domns.  Edited  from  the  autographs  of 
the  iiuthors,  l>y  Edward  A.  Bond,  Assistant  Keeper  of  tlie  Manuscripts 
and  E^orton  Lilnarian  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Lonmnans.     1  *^fi6. 

THE  monastery  of  Molsa  in  HoIdernesii.s  has  disappeared,  and  at  present 
only  thf  name  lives  in  the  township  of  Meux,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  Beverley,  in  the  East  Ri'lini^  of  Yorkshire.  The  abWy  was  a  daughter 
f»f  Fountains,  an  al>bey  in  part  founded  by  Thui-stin,  archbishop  of  York,  a 
prelate  of  ;;rejit  renown  and  coura;:je,  for  it  was  he  who,  the  Pope  consenting, 
snceessfully  resisted  the  claims  of  Canterbury'  over  huu  and  his  Church. 
Thirteen  monks  Id't  S.  Mary's,  York,  stinted  up  to  keep  a  stricter  rale  by  the 
example  of  tlie  Tistcreians,  whom  S.  Bernard  had  sent  over  to  Rievaux  at  the 
rwiucst  of  Walter  Espec.  Of  the  thirteen  monks  who  left  York  in  order  to 
ol)serve  the  C-istercian  rule,  seven  became  abbots,  either  in  FountaiiLs  or  else- 
wliere.  One,  the  Cantor,  returned  to  York,  and  in  liis  place  came  Adam, 
from  the  same  ciinrch  of  York,  an<l  he  it  was  who  became  the  first  Abbot  of 
Melsa. 

William  the  Fat,  Count  of  Aumale  and  Earl  of  Holdemeas,  had  made  a 
vow  to  ;r()  to  the  Holy  Laml,  but  his  a^e  and  the  unwieldiness  of  his  body 
interfered  with  his  plans  ;  ])robably,  also,  he  may  have  grown  a  little  tepid 
since  lie  made  his  vow.  His  eonseience,  however,  was  not  altogether  at 
peace,  and  so  he  a])plied  to  the  Pope,  Eugenius  III.,  through  Adam,  a  monk 
of  Fountains,  for  a  comnuitation  of  his  vow.  The  Pope  accepted  the  change 
pro])osed  by  the  C(mnt  of  Aumale,  and  hence  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of 
Mels.!.  Mr.  Bond  says,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  that  Adam  havuig 
"  dtitected  "  the  Count's  "  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  his  unfultiUed  vow,  so 
far  played  ujwn  it  for  his  own  puq)Oses,  as  to  suggest  to  him  the  foundation.*' 
It  may  1)0  true  enou^'h  that  the  Count's  thought*;,  when  looking  out  for  a  way 
to  quiet  his  conscience,  may  have  been  directed  by  Adam  towards  founding 
a  n(iw  Cistercian  house  ;  but  we  do  think  it  rather  hard  that  it  should  be  said 
of  the  monk  that  he  *'  played  "  upon  the  scruples  of  the  Count.  The  scruples 
were  jjrjive  enoui^h. 

Mr.  Bond  does  not  mean  to  be  hard  on  the  monks  in  general,  but  he 
thinks  that  they  were  a  little  too  clever  for  men  who  lived  in  the  world. 
Here  is  anotlier  instance  of  his  meaning.  Henry  Munlach  gave  some  hinds 
to  the  abbey  of  Melsa,  and  his  successor  in  the  see  of  York.  S.  William 
continued  the  ^raiit,  the  chapter  of  York  consenting.  But  the  next  bishop, 
the  notorious  Ro^i^er,  was  a  man  of  another  mind.  It  is  reported  of  him  that 
he  used  U)  say  that  his  pi-edecessor,  Thurstin,  never  committed  a  worse  sin 
than  that  of  founding  Fountains  Abbey.  Well,  this  prelate  *'ao  harassed 
Abbot  Aflam  in  various  ways  that  he  made  him  glad  at  length  to  surrender" 
(p.  XX.)  the  land  which  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Chapter  of  York  had 
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given  to  Melsa.  "  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  compatibility  of  decided 
sharp  practice,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "with  the  high  spiritiial-mindedness  and 
self-denial  which  we  are  quite  disposed  to  credit  our  convent  with." 

Now  for  the  "  sharp  practice."  The  monks  of  Melsa,  it  appears,  possessed 
the  charters  of  the  archbishop's  gifts  in  duplicate,  but  Roger  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  so,  when  he  had  worried  the  abbot  enough,  he  asked  him  for  the  "  charters 
of  donation."  The  Abbot  gave  them  up,  and  Roger  burned  them,  and  was 
satisfied.  Mr.  Bond  thinks  the  monks  ought  to  have  given  up  everything, 
and  that  they  were  "  shaip  "  in  their  literal  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
their  spoiler.  We  confess  ourselves  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  The 
monks  had  a  right  to  defend  themselves,  and  were  not  bound  to  help  the 
archbishop  to  do  wrong — and  somewhat  later,  when  Roger  of  York  was 
better  known  than  trusted,  they  produced  their  chai*ters,  no  doubt  to  his 
great  astonishment,  and  recovered  their  lands. 

Mr.  Bond  has  edited  this  first  volume — we  are  bound  to  say  so — with 
great  care  and  accuracy.  He  has  taken  pains  laboriously  to  present  us  with 
an  excellent  edition  of  a  chronicle  hitherto  unpublished.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  here  and  there  a  slip,  either  of  the  editor  or  of  the  printer,  for  that 
can  hardly  be  avoided.  In  p.  48  we  have  porrexit  for  lyerrexit ;  on  the  whole, 
however,  the  printer's  work  has  been  well  done . 

Mr.  Bond  has  been  able  to  find  two  MSS.  of  the  chronicle ;  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  ;  and 
both,  it  seems,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  authors  or  compilers.  Mr.  Bond, 
therefore,  says  in  the  title-page,  "edited  from  the  autographs  of  the  authors." 
This  struck  us  as  being  remarkable  at  least,  and  we  were  not  a  little 
astonished  when  we  learned  further  that  one  of  these  MSS.  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  other.  According  to  Mr.  Bond,  a  Cistercian  abbot  sat  down  and  made 
two  copies  of  the  history  of  his  house  with  his  own  hand.  This  latter 
assertion  takes  us  by  surprise ;  and,  if  it  be  correct,  we  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  the  state  of  the  Chronicle,  supposing  it  to  be  accurately  printed.  Now, 
a  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot  must  have  known  something  of  his  Breviary 
anyhow,  even  if  he  did  not  read  the  Bible  itself :  he  must  have  heard  of  the 
Deluge,  even  if,  like  a  modern  philosopher,  he  had  doubts  about  it.  In 
p.  133  we  have  apertis  caracterihus  cceli  in  the  account  of  a  storm.  The 
writer,  we  believe,  was  thinking  of  the  deluge,  and  quoting  from  Gen.  vil  11, 
CaJtaractm  codi  apertcp,  sunt. 

Again,  in  p.  333,  S.  Dominic  is  spoken  of  together  with  the  bishop  of 
Osma.  But  the  bishop  of  Osma  is  called  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  both  MSS., 
as  we  understand  Mr.  Bond.     The  word  Oxoniensis  is  written  Exoniensis. 

If,  then,  a  man  like  Thomas  Burton,  a  Cistercian  abbot,  could  make 
mistakes  of  this  kind,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say.  But  if  it  should  be 
thought  incredible  that  he  wrote  "character"  instead  of  "cataract,"  and 
"  Exeter "  instead  of  "  Osma,"  we  think  Mr.  Bond  ought  to  reconsider  his 
opinion  about  the  autographs.  A  man  might  in  a  hurry  make  such  mistakes 
once,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  ho  could  sit  down  to  make  a  copy  of 
his  own  work,  without  detecting  the  blunder.  A  monk  in  Yorkshire  must 
have  known  something  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  he  knew  certainly  of  the 
Domimcans,  for  his  order  had  had  difficulties  with  them,  and  he  could  hardly 
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have  written  twice  in  a  chronicle  of  hi^  house  that  S.  Domiuic  was  a  canon 
of  the  cathednii  church  of  Exeter. 

If  the  M8S.  used  by  Mr.  Bujul,  differ  in  jj,  as  they  do,  one  from  another, 
were  both  written  by  the  winie  person,  and  that  person  not  a  mere  stationer's 
scribe,  but  a  monk  of  MeLsa  and  an  educated  man,  wo  confess  ourselves 
puzzled.  The  mistake  alK)ut  **  cataracts "  has  this  difficulty  about  it :  the 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  copied  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  did  not 
make  the  mistake.  If  it  can  be  proved  tliat  these  MSS.  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Thomas  Burton,  tliese  mistakes  surely  require  some  explanation ; 
but  if  the  M8S.  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  wluit  most  MSS.  are,  the  work 
of  professional  scribes,  who  did  not  always  imderstand,  perhaps,  what  they 
were  transcribing,  the  mistakes  are  natural  enough ;  and  are  no  more  than 
what  may  be  met  with  any  day,  even  in  modern  handwriting.  We  do  not 
leani  fi-oni  Mr.  Bond  that  he  knows  of  other  MSS.  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Burton,  with  which  the  two  copies  of  the  Chronicle  can  be  compiured. 
If  there  be  an  undoubted  inonument  of  the  handwriting  of  that  abbot,  our 
ol)servations  are  not  to  the  purpose  altogether ;  but,  if  there  be  nothing  of  the 
kind,  it  seems  to  us  nither  haz:irdous  to  pronounce  two  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  be  the  autograph  of  the  author,  whose  names  they  may  be 
supjwsed  to  bear. 


li^cit  (Tu ne  S<r.ur ;  Sou  veu (rs  tic  Famille,    Reoueillis  par  Madame  AuoufiTUS 
CRAVEN,  kiSe  La  Fkrronnays.    Paris  :  Didier  et  Cie. 

OUIv  readers  may,  perhajwi,  remember,  as  we  do,  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  to  have  laid  down  some  engrossing  work  of  fiction  with  a 
fooling  of  regret  at  tho  thought  tluvt  the  beings  whom  they  had  come  to  love 
as  familiar  friends  and  companions  were,  after  all,  but  vain  shadows,  having 
no  existence  save  in  the  author's  happy  and  creative  imagination.  As  wc 
closed  Mrs.  Cmvcn's  delightful  and  etlifying  book,  the  remembrance  of  this 
feeling  of  days  gone  by  recurred  to  (mr  mind,  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
blessed  family  circle  into  which  we  kid  been  admitted  was  no  coinage  of  the 
writer's  brain,  but  that  the  C'hristian  men  and  women  who  composed  it  are 
either  still  struggling  homeward,  or  ali-eady  in  assiu^  possession  of  their 
heavenly  inheritance,  living  mightily  to  God  in  that  immortal  home  where,  if 
we  be  found  faithful,  we  shall  one  daiy  bear  them  company. 

Lc  lit'cU  (Vanr  Sour  is  tho  history  of  a  Catholic  family  told  by  one  of  its 
few  suniving  nienibei's  from  materials  left  behind  by  those  whose  course  is 
run,  and  which  are  invested  with  a  singular  degree  of  interest  by  a  gift  which 
the  whole  family  sooms  to  have  possessed,  of  transfemng  to  paper,  either  in 
the  form  of  letters  or  journals,  and  with  the  utmost  freshness  and  simplicity, 
the  ver}'  inniast  treasures  of  their  hearts  and  minds.  The  substance  of  the 
tirst  volume,  which  was  written  fifteen  years  ago,  has  already  been  made 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  by  some  interesting  papers  in  the  Month  bearing 
the  name  of  *'  The  Story  of  Alexandrine."  That  story  has  the  interest  of  a 
romance,    « It  may  be  divided,"  Siiys  Mrs.  C-mven,  "  into  two  parts ;  the  one 
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filled  by  the  most  varied  incidents  and  emotions,  the  other  by  God  alone  in 
the  most  perfect  acceptance  of  sacrifice — an  acceptance  which  beciime  so 
entire  and  so  sweet  that  it  is  to  the  second,  and  not  the  first  part  of  that 
short  and  full  life  that  we  can  apply  the  word  happiness.  She  found  it, 
indeed,  serene  and  immortal  in  the  very  abyss  where  it  had  seemed  to  dis- 
appear from  her  eyes.** 

The  story  of  Alexandrine  is  the  history  of  two  young  hearts,  of  which  one 
(and,  strange  to  say,  while  still  a  Protestant)  had  made  the  offering  of  the 
happiness  of  her  life  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  her  father's  soul.  The  other 
(her  betrothed)  offered  his  life  to  obtain  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
These  heroic  offerings  were  both  accepted,  and  Alexandrine  made  her  first 
Communion  only  a  few  days  before  her  dying  husband  received  his  viaticum. 

Here  Mrs.  Craven  pauses  in  her  narrative,  and  resumes  it  four  years  after- 
wards with  the  history  oLthe  gradual  transfiguration  of  the  young  widowed 
heart's  passionate  affection  till  "  human  love  was  transformed  and  surpassed 
by  the  love  of  God  in  a  life  now  s«anctified  by  faith,  purified  by  sorrow,  and 
blessed  by  resignation,  humility,  and  hope."  -  In  this  second  volume  come 
forth  one  by  one  the  dwellers  in  those  *'  graves  of  a  household "  over  which 
the  loving  daughter  and  sister  fondly  lingers.  Eugenie,  that  bright  and 
beautiful  spirit — the  loveliest,  we  think,  of  the  whole  group,  whose  image 
contrasts  so  strongly,  and  yet  harmonizes  so  fully  with  that  of  Alexandrine ; 
the  blithe,  gladsome,  tnisting  spirit  of  the  child  brought  up  in  her  Father's 
house — at  home  ;  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  at  ease  with  Him,  and  in  the 
joyousness  of  her  unclouded  youth  longing  for  death  only  that  she  may  see 
His  face— and  on  the  other  hand  the  true-hearted,  deeply  loving,  German 
maiden,  defrauded  by  heretical  training  of  the  full  possession  of  her  baptismal 
inheritance,  groping  her  way  back  to  her  Father's  house,  and  helping  herself 
along  by  the  cords  of  those  very  human  affections  which  He  had  given  her, 
and  to  which  she  clings  so  fondly. 

The  name  of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  has  been  made  known  to  many  of  us  by 
M.  de  Bussi6re's  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  P.  Alphonse  Ratis- 
bornee  which  was  granted  (as  it  would  seem)  to  his  prayers.  Mrs.  Craven 
gives  us  a  beautiful  portrait  of  her  father,  the  very  ideal  of  a  noble  French 
gentleman  of  the  old  regime.  He  had  been  during  a  part  of  his  life  careless  in 
the  practice  of  the  religion  which  had  never  lost  its  hold  upon  his  faith  ;  and 
the  touching  humility  and  penitence  of  his  later  years  culminated  in  an  act 
of  perfect  love,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  carried  him 
at  once  to  the  presence  of  God,  to  obtain  by  his.  prayers  the  conversion  of 
the  heart  which  had  been  hitherto  obstinately  hardened. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
are  as  touching  an  expression  of  sanctified  love  and  sorrow  as  we  have  ever 
read,  and  they  reveal  the  depths  of  the  pious  and  humble  heart  whose  un- 
seen agency  had  moulded  and  hallowed  by  prayer  and  patience  the  spirits  of 
both  husband  and  children.  Her  happy  and  holy  death  closes  the  vblume 
which  has  already  recorded  those  of  Eugenie,  Olga,  and  Alexandrine.  The 
joyous  spirit  of  Eugenie  had  been  overshadowed  during  the  early  days  of  her 
illness  by  such  heavy  clouds  of  spiritual  desolation  as  are  sent  only  to  those 
who  are  safe  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross.     They  passed  away  at  the 
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last.    Mrs.  Craven  thus  ivcords  the  flcpia-ture  of  the  best  loved  of  all  her 

si-sters  : — 

At  six  O'clock  ill  the  evoiiin;^  they  arrived  at  Piilernio  ;  she  was  not  worse, 
she  even  .seemed  toliehetter;  but  her  long  illness,  our  recent  sorrow,  her  spiri- 
tual trials  at  J^)iiie,  luul  doubtless  completed  Iut  life.  She  was  ready  for  God, 
and  without  additional  Nufierin;^,  without  any  farewell,  without  any  last  pre- 
paration, b(-ynnd  that  of  every  day,  (rod  took  to  Himself  that  sweet  and 
beloved  sister,  whom  in  His  great*'St  mercy  He  had  piven  mo  to  love  on 
earth,  and  whom  lie  will  restoj'e  to  me  to  love  eternally  in  heaven. 

Olga  passed  next  in  the  peace  and  purity  of  her  eighteenth  year,  per 
crnccm  ad  b'cciu  ;  and  close  upon  her  fifth  anniversary  came  the  release  of 
the  deepest  an«l  longest  sufl'erev.  **  Before  death  and  age,**  wrote  Alexandrine, 
"  faith  has  given  me  repose."  A  broken  limb  which  has  been  well  set  is  said 
to  be  stronger  than  befr)rc,  and  no  heart  is  so  strong  for  the  consolation  of 
other  sufferers  as  the  broken  heart  which  has  been  healed  by  the  touch  of  the 
Hciivenly  Physician.  The  last  years  of  Alexandrine  were  devoted  to  this 
ministry'  of  love,  and  then  she  too  went  to  her  repose,  leaving  this  last  mes- 
sage to  the  sister  of  her  heart : — **  Tell  l*auline  that  it  is  so  sweet  to  die." 

That  sisters  stniy  has  been  told  in  a  great  measure  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  imagine  that  the  pious  habits  of  Catholic  life  "impede  the  development 
of  the  intellect,  enslave  the  soul,*  or  freeze  the  heart." 

Would  (siie  says;  that  those  who  in  our  days  paint  such  revolting  and,  as 
they  believe,  faithful  portraits  of  the  heart  of  women,  could  attentively  read 
this  record  in  which  tliey  would  find  the  expression  of  every  emotion  which 
can  agitate  the  heart  of  youth.  Would  they  find  that  these  hearts,  which 
were  so  iillod  with  Clod,  wanted  tenderness  for  those  whom  they  loved 
upon  earth,  or  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art '/  It  is  jnst 
because  they  lived,  not  in  the  cloister  but  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and 
because  ihey  felt  and  expressed  the  mo>»t  ordinaiy,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
intense  feelings  (»f  human  life,  that  I  believe  these  pages  may  be  useful  to 
some  who  w«)uM  be  frightened  and  discoui-aged  by  more  heroic  examples. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  ventured  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  consecrated 
this  work  to  (Jod  still  more  than  to  those  of  whom  I  write,  hoping  to  make 
it  subservient  to  their  love  to  Him  iiither  than  to  indulge  my  aflcction  for 
them. 

And  yet  this  l.»ook  has  many  a  deej)  lesson,  even  for  those  who  live  in 
closest  union  with  God.  Take,  for  inst^mee,  the  following  passage  from 
Eugenie's  journal— the  journal,  be  it  remembered,  of  a  young  lady  in  the 
world  :-- 

I  have  just  been  called  to  sing.  I  have  always  a  vain  desire  to  please. 
Vanity  nuist  be  of  all  the  miserable  habits  of  the  heart  the  most  difficult  to 
uproot.  Oh,  how  many  miseries  !  I  have  a  false  mind  and  a  weak  heart. 
What  kind  of  a  pei-son  can  one  be  with  such  a  combination  /  My  God, 
such  as  I  am  I  give  myself  to  Thee,  and  I  give  Thee  everything — my 
wretchedness,  my  pride,  my  vanity — evcrj'thuig,  and  it  is  not  a  beautiAil 
present  that  I  make  Thee  ;  but  whither  shall  we  take  our  weakness  but 


*  "  Lord  Russell's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.'* 
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thither  where  strength  is  to  be  found — where  all  is  forgiven,  where  all 
is  purified,  and  where  all  evil  is  changed  into  good  ?  Men  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  but  God  !  .  .  Men  are  very  severe,  but  God  ! 
.  .  .  God  loves  our  imperfections,  if  only  we  will  let  Him  pardon  them. 
I  say  if  %ve  will  let  Him,  because  it  is  only  when  the  obstinacy  of  our  will 
prevents  Him  that  He  refuses  ;  and,  again,  refuse  is  not  the  word.  He 
knows  it  not  ;  He  never  refuses  ;  it  is  we  who  do  not  always  ask.  He  accepts 
all ;  He  receives  alL  Never,  never  does  He  repel  us.  Oh,  what  immensity 
in  that  thought — an  immensity  of  hope,  of  joy,  of  consolation  !  Oh,  my 
God,  be  Thou  blessed — blessed,  adored,  and  glorified.  Thou  art  the  Joy  of 
the  heart ! 


JPoems,  By  Jean  Ingelow.  With  Illustrations  by  eminent  artists.    London  : 

Longmans. 

MISS  INGELOW  has  taken  her  place  among  the  true  poets  by  general 
consent.  In  her  poems  there  are  rare  qualities  to  be  found.  One 
characteristic  in  particular  belongs  to  them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sad,  not  that  she  cannot  strike  joyous  chords  too,  or  that  she  lacks  the  poet's 
love  for  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful,  —  but  they  are  never  cynical. 
There  is  nothing  fade  in  her  philosophy,  nothing  bitter  in  her  humour,  but  so 
much  justness  and  composure  of  mind  as  render  the  effect  of  her  sadness 
strengthening  and  tranquillizing.  She  has  the  true  poet's  love  of  nature,  with 
far  more  than  ordinary  comprehension  of  its  minor  beauties,  and  some  of  her 
choicest  thoughts  find  expression  in  imagery  which  springs  from  this  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  with  love.  A  poem  called  "  Honours  "  is  an  exaifaple  of 
this  beautiful  characteristic  of  her  writing.  Every  verse  is  instinct  with  it. 
Only  one  who  sees  these  things  with  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  could 
produce  a  poem  which  gathers  its  meaning  from  so  many  beautiful,  grand, 
simple,  material  things,  and  links  them  to  the  xuisatisfied  yearnings  of  the 
human  soul.  The  student  has  failed  to  win  the  honours  he  sought,  and  his 
friend  writes  to  him  of  their  little  real  worth,  and  of  what  remains  to  him  in 
his  home — 

"  A  brave  old  house  !— a  garden  full  of  bees. 
Large,  dropping  poppies,  and  queen  hollihocks 
With  butterflies  for  crowns  ;  tree  peonies, 
And  pinks,  and  goldilocks." 

The  lines  which  describe  the  minutest  traits  of  this  home  where  disappoint- 
ment has  come,  are  beautiful,  and  contrast  with  the  reply,  full  of  the  soul- 
craving  which  even  bountiful  Nature  cannot  fill.  The  thoughts  and  the  feeling 
in  this  poem  are  very  fine,  and  it  has  been  liappily  selected  for  illustration. 
**  The  Star's  Monument "  is  one  of  Miss  Ingelow's  most  remarkable  poems  ; 
it  is  finely  conceived,  and  full  of  subtle  thought,  and  the  concluding  verses 
Jaave  a  calm,  yet  piercing  pathos,  all  their  own.  The  poem  entitled  "  Divided," 
jplaced  first  in  this  volume,  is  liot  one  to  which  we  would  have  assigned  such 
Jprecedence,  but  it  is  very  good,  and  full  of  character.    The  artist,  Mr.  T. 
DaJbdelj  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  verses  happily,  and  made  of  the  succes- 
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sivc  dniwings  quite  a  poem  in  themselves,  from  the  careless  glee  of  the 
children  running  hand-in-hand  amon^  the  heather,  then  walking — 

" Until  the  purple  dieth, 

And  shoi-t  (\.xy  fjrass  under  foot  is  brown. 
But  one  little  streak  at  a  distimce  lieth, 
Green  like  a  ribbon,  to  prank  the  dow^n." 

Stoopin;]^  by  the  "  green  ribbon,^  taking  hands  on  either  side,  and  following 
it  through  its  winding,  and  widening,  and  severing,  to  the  great  sea,  in  which 
the  one  vanishes,  while  the  other  is  left  l)y  tlie  "  vast,  calm  river.**  The  "  con- 
ceit "  of  this  poem  Ls  quaint  and  beautiful ;  it  is  a  perfect  little  production, 
but  there  aro  otliers  grander  and  deeper  in  this  volume,  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  decorated  guise  of  which  they  are  well  deserving. 

"  Requiescat  in  Pace  "  is  stmngely  weird  and  powerful,  and  the  illustrations 
are  most  happily  chosen.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Miss  Inge- 
low's  poems  ;  there  is  a  stem  realism  in  the  images  evoked  worthy  of  Edgar 
Poe.  One  peculiarly  fine  idea — the  helplessness  of  our  human  ignorance  of  the 
fate  of  the  beloved  and  absent,  the  fate  known  to  so  many,  unknown  to  us— 
is  grandly  expressed.  A  girl  hears  a  bird,  perched  on  a  lighthonse,  telling 
another  about  her  lover,  lost  for  months,  and  whose  parents  can  get  no 
tidings  of  his  fate.  The  whole  poem  is  fine,  but  we  have  space  only  for  these 
lines  : — 

"  What  I  Siiid  was,  *  More's  the  pity  ! '  if  the  heart  be  long  past  hoping, 
Let  it  say  of  death,  *  I  know  it,'  or  doubt  on  and  break. 
Men  must  die.     One  dies  by  day,  and  near  him  moans  his  mother ; 
They  dig  his  grave,  tread  it  down,  and  go  from  it  full  loth. 
And  one  dies  about  the  midnight ;  and  the  wind  moans,  and  no  other ; 
And  the  snow  gives  him  a  burial— and  God  loves  them  both. 
The  first  hath  no  advantage.     It  shall  not  soothe  his  slumber 
That  a  lock  of  his  brown  hair  his  father  ave  sliidl  keep. 
For  the  last,  he  nothing  grudgeth— it  shall  nought  his  quiet  cumber 
That  in  a  golden  mesh  of /<?>,  callow  eaglets  sleep. 
Men  nuist  die.     When  all  is  said,  e'en  the  kite  and  glead  know  it ; 
And  the  hid's  fiither  knew  it,  and  the  lad — the  lad,  too  ; 
It  was  nevcT  kept  a  secret — waters  bring  it,  and  winds  blow  it^ 
And  he  n)et  it  on  the  mountain.     Why,  then,  make  ado  \ " 

Mr.  Wolf  illustnites  this  remarkable  conceit  by  a  beautiful  drawing  of  a 
noble  i>air  of  eagles,  in  an  eyrie  on  the  steep,  terrible  brow  of  a  cliff.  The 
"  Cidlow  eaglets  "  are  thei-e,  and  the  "  golden  mesh." 

In  many  of  her  smaller,  slighter  pieces,  Miss  Ingelow's  bright,  fresh, 
sympathizmg  sense  of  the  simple  pleasures,  the  homely  charms  of  life,  dis- 
plays itself  in  a  delightful  fashion,  as,  for  instance,  in  "  Scholar  and  C!ar- 
penter,"  «  Supper  at  the  Mill,"  "  A  Cottage  in  a  Chine,"  and  "  Reflections." 
Among  the  more  important  "  The  Letter  L,"  "  The  High  Tide  on  the'Goast 
of  Lincolnshire,"  and,  before  and  above  all  the  others,  in  oinr  estimation, 
"  Songs  of  Seven,**  prove  her  right  to  the  high  place  she  has  gained  in  the 
estimation  of  a  ]mblic  peculiarly  char}'  in  according  favour  to  the  claims  of 
poetr}'.     The  artists  charged  with  the  congenial  task  of  illustrating  thii 
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volume  have  worthily  fulfilled  it,  and  it  is  in  respect  of  contents  and  decora- 
tion one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  day. 


The  First  Age  of  ChrUtianity  and  the  Church.  By  John  Ignatius 
DoLLiNQER ;  translated  by  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  Second  edition. 
London:  Allen. 

WE  cannot  be  sorry  that  the  demand  for  this  work  has  necessitated  a 
second  edition.  When  commenting  at  its  first  appearance  (July,  1866, 
p.  247),  on  what  we  account  its  defects,  we  had  great  pleasure  in  expressing 
our  high  appreciation  both  of  its  general  plan  and  of  much  admirable  matter 
which  it  contains. 

We  drew  attention,  however,  to  one  deplorable  passage,  and  were  not 
without  hope  that  in  subsequent  editions  it  might  be  corrected :  to  our 
extreme  regret,  however,  it  still  appears  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  Dr. 
Dbllinger  thus  speaks  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  agony :  "  A  passing  wish  came 
over  Him  that,  if  it  were  possible,  this  chalice  of  agony  might  be  spared 
Him  .  .  .  but  the  neoct  instant  the  clear  returning  consciousness  of  the 
irrevocable  counsel  of  God  triumphed  in  Him*'  (p.  37). 


Debreti^s  IllustraJLed  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britoin  and 
Ireland. 

JDebretVs  Illustrated  Baroneta^ge,  Knightage^  and  House  of  Commons.  London  : 
Dean  &  Son,  Ludgate  Hill. 

THESE  standard  works  have  now  attained  an  honourable  old  age.  The 
preface  acknowledges  patronage  extending  over  a  century,  and  explains 
certain  additions  and  extensions  in  the  present  edition  which  will  render  it 
still  more  uselul  and  complete. 

The  improvements  include  the  addition  of  the  family  names  of  the  peers 
into  the  book  in  their  alphabetical  order ;  of  a  biography  of  each  peer's  im- 
mediate predecessor  ;  and  the  editor  directs  attention  to  the  addresses  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  peers,  now  for  the  first  time  given  in  any  Peerage,  to 
the  biographies  of  all  the  new  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
the  new  baronets  and  knights  ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  all  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  among  the  aristocracy,  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

The  "biographies"  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  compen- 
dious, but  in  that  of  Her  Majesty  she  is  styled  "  Empress  of  India,"  we  do 
not  know  on  what  authority,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Queen  has  ever 
assumed  such  a  title.  Her  Majesty  is  also  styled  "  Sovereign  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Qarter,  Thistle,  St  Patrick,  Bath,  Star  of  India,  and  Victoria  Cross." 
The  last-named  distinction  is  not  an  order  of  knighthood. 
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The  Imitation  of  Christ    By  Thomas  1  Ksmpi& 

The  SpirittLcU  Combat. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Commandmente  and  Sacramenia^  and  a  Treatite  on 

Prayer,     By  S.  Liguorl     Translated  by  the  late  Rev.  Nicholas 

Callan,  D.D.,  College,  Maynooth.    J.  JhsSfy. 

WE  regret  not  to  have  been  able  sooner  to  notice  Mr.  jyuStfs  cheap 
reprints  of  the  foregoing  standard  works,  which  constitute  in  them- 
selves a  Christian  man's  library. 

The  four  volumes  may  be  had,  neatly  and  dearly  printed  on  good  paper, 
for  the  marvellous  price  of  one  shilling.  It  is  good  to  see*  suoih  bold  biuine« 
enterprise  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 


Ws  had  intended  to  notice  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere^s  extremely  able  pamphlet 
on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  in  our  present  number,  but  have  delayed 
^oing  so  in  order  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Keny's  very 
remarkable  pastoral  letter  on  the  same  subject,  which  only  reached  ns  within 
the  last  week. 

We  have  received  several  numbers  of  a  valuable  little  penny  periodical 
called  Catholic  Opinion,  which  has  undertaken  the  modest  but  moat  naefol 
task  of  reprinting  every  week,  so  as  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  poor,  the 
best  articles  from  time  to  time  published  in  the  more  expensive  Oathdic 
periodicals.  A  journal  of  this  kind,  properly  conducted,  may  do  Talnable 
service  to  Catholic  interests. 
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Allies  (T.  W.,  M.A.),  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Ancient  Church,  reviewed,  84 
Argyll  (the  Duke  of),  The  Beign  of  Law,  reviewed,  255. 

Bboolie  (Prince  Albert  de),  L'Eglise  et  FEmpire  Remain,  reviewed^  456. 

Chocarke  (R.  p.  R),  Le  P^re  Lacordaire,  noHeed,  242. 

Chronica  de  Melsa,  noticed,  536. 

Catholic  and  Partt  Politics,  382-395 :  Political  strength  of  Catholics 
lamentably  divided,  382 ;  argument  in  favour  of  Catholic  Conservatism, 
383  ;  reply  to  that  argument,  384-386  ;  conduct  of  the  present  Ministry, 
386-388  ;  views  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  R.  Palmer,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  education,  388 ;  disingenuousness  of  Catholic  politicians 
in  regard  to  education  questions,  389  ;  University  education  in  Lreland, 
390 ;  project  of  a  Whig-CathoHo  alliance,  391 ;  tendencies  of  English 
Liberalism,  392  ;  danger  of  Catholics  imbibing  the  spirit  of  Liberalism, 
393 ;  Catholic  questions  in  politics,  394 ;  Fenianism  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Independent  Opposition  Party,  395. 

Church  (The),  and  the  Roman  Empire,  456-481 :  Prince  de  Broglie's 
original  design,  456-458 ;  character  of  Valentinian,  458 ;  Hilary  and 
Auxentius,  459,  460 ;  the  Christian  patricians,  461  ;  increasing  influence 
of  Christianity,  462, 463  ;  Valens  and  S.  Basil,  464-467  ;  S.  Ambrose, 
468-470  ;  the  laws  of  Gratian,  471,  472 ;  S.  Ambrose  and  the  younger 
Valentinian,  473  ;  S.  Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  474-477 ;  comparison  of 
the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  our  own  times,  478  ; 
M.  Vitet  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Liberty,  479, 480;  the  Church's 
mission  in  our  days,  481. 

Cyril  (S.)  and  the  Tumults  of  Alexandria,  349-381 :  Death  of  the 
Patriarch  Theophilus,  349  ;  consecration  of  Cyril,  350 ;  the  riot  at  the 
theatre,  351 ;  retaliation  on  the  .Jews,  352 ;  feud  with  Orestes,  353 ; 
Hypatia,  353  ;  character  of  Socrates,  354 ;  examination  of  his  narrative, 
355  ;  position  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  356-359  ;  rise  of  Arianism,  360 ; 
account  of  its  excesses  by  S.  Athanasius,  360  ;  policy  of  Theodosius  L 
towards  Paganism,  362 ;  outbreak  of  the  Jews,  363  ;  the  prefecture  of 
Alexandria,  364,  365 ;  Abundantius  and  Orestes,  366 ;  S.  Isidore  and 
the  Cappadodans,  367 ;  S.  Cyril's  conduct  during  the  tumults,  369-371 ; 
the  canonization  of  Ammonius,  372,  373  ;  the  murder  oi  Hypatia,  374  ; 
the  fighting  monks,  375  ;  the  copiatoe  Budparaholani,  376 ;  the  solitaries 
of  Egypt,  377  ;  their  rule  and  period  of  culmination,  378 ;  commencement 
of  their  degeneracy,  379 ;  motives  of  the  five  hundred  who  came  to 
Alexandria,  380 ;  S.  Cyril's  character,  381. 
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Ooleuso  (Dr.),  Judgment  in  his  Case,  246. 

Craven  (Madame  Augustus),  B6cit  d'une  Sodur,  notieedy  638. 

Creasy  (Professor),  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  reviewedj  118. 

CyrilU  (S.),  Alexandrini  Opera  onmia,  reviewed^  349. 

Dalgairns  (F.),  On  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  First  Six  Oentories,  noHcedy  500. 
Debrett's  Illustrated  Peerage,  noticed,  643. 

Baronetage,  &c.,  noHeedy  643. 

Dixon  (W.  Hepworth),  New  America,  reviewedy  316. 
Dollinger  (J.  T.),  The  First  Age  of  Christianity,  noti^d,  543. 

DoUinger  (John  Ignatius,  D.D.),  The  First  Age  of  Christiaiiity  and  the 

Churchi  revieuxdy  26. 
Dupanloup  (Mgr.),  De  la  haute  Education  intellectuelle,  noticed,  512. 

De  irBduoation,  fwUe«dy  612. 

Etudes  B^ligieuses,  noHcedy  629. 

Explanation  of  a  sentence  in  our  January  number,  493. 

Fabbb  (Very  Bey.  F.),  Notes  on  Doctrinal  Subjects,  noUeed^  227. 

Farrar  (Rev.  F.  W.),  On  Defects  in  Public  School  EducatioD|  noUoidf  509. 

Ffoulkes  (E.  S.),  Christendom's  Divisions,  reviewed,  396. 

Ffottlkes  (Mr.),  On  Chbistendom's  Divisions,  39G-435:  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
holds  and  denies  the  unity  of  the  Church,  397-399 ;  his  theoiy  that 
the  kings  of  Juda  foreshadowed  the  Popes,  400 ;  Christendom  united 
under  the  Emperors,  401-403 ;  and  rent  under  the  Popes,  404 ;  his 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testamenti  405,  406 ;  his  theoiy  of 
the  origin  of  the  Church,  407-409 ;  appeal  to  Synods  firom  the  Pope, 
410 ;  such  appeals  utterly  condemned,  411 ;  Mr.  Ffoulkes  denies  divine 
constitution  of  the  Papacy,  412 ;  his  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  patriarchs, 
413 ;  the  Boman  prefectures  and  the  patriarchates,  414;  F.  BaochinTs 
aecount  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostolic  Seats,  416,  416 ;  Mr.  Ffoulkes's 
views  as  to  the  Papacy,  418  ;  he  denies  that  the  Popes  governed  the 
whole  Church  before  Constantino,  419  ;  his  view  of  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers,  420  ;  his  view  as  to  orders,  421 ;  as  to  the  equality  of  Bishops, 
422  ;  as  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  423 ;  he  confuses  public  and  private 
penance,  424  ;  his  mistranslations,  426 ;  he  charges  the  Medittval  Church 
with  false  doctrine,  427 ;  his  opinion  of  S.  Thomas  and  of  Lather,  430, 
431 ;  he  implicitly  denies  the  definitions  of  Trent^  433-435. 

Freppel  (Abb6),  Clement  d'Alexandrie,  notieedy  233. 

Gilbert  (Rev.  W.),  Five  Discourses,  reviewedy  265. 
Gillis  (Mgr.),  Panegyrique  de  Jeanne  d*Arc,  reviewed,  118. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  Continuance,  reviewed,  482. 
Hampden  (Dr.)  and  Dr.  Whately,  11. 

Harper  (Rev.  T.,  S.J.),  Peace  through  the  Truth,  reviewedy  84. 
Herbert  (Lady),  Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love,  notieedy  245. 

Impressions  of  Spain,  notieedy  260. 

Historical  Memoir  of  Joan  of  Arc,  reviewed^  118. 

Inoelow  (Jean),  Poems,  notieedy  641. 
Irish  system  of  national  education,  21. 
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Joan  of  Arc  and  Heb  Mission,  118-154 :  Materials  for  the  vindication  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  118  ;  Professor  O'Hagan's  account  of  her  trial,  119  ;  M. 
Quicheret's  reports  of  the  trial,  120 ;  state  of  France  at  the  time  of  her 
appearance,  121  ;  her  family  and  antecedents,  123  ;  her  character  in 
youth,  124 ;  her  first  vision,  126 ;  her  first  interview  with  the  Dauphin, 
129  ;  Charles  VII.  accepts  her  aid,  130 ;  her  government  of  the  army, 
132  ;  her  appearance  before  Orleans,  134  ;  Orleans  taken,  135  ;  corona- 
tion of  Charles,  139  ;  her  capture  at  Compi^gne,  141 ;  her  habits  in 
camp,  142 ;  animus  of  her  enemies,  143 ;  proceedings  at  her  trial,  144  ; 
sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  148 ;  her  bearing,  149 ;  circunir 
stances  of  her  execution,  150 ;  fulfilment  of  her  mission,  151 ;  Mgr. 
Gillis'  panegyric,  152. 

JosT  (J.  M.),  Geschichte  der  Iraeliten,  reviewed,  349. 

Judgment  in  the  Case  of  Dr.  Colenso,  noticed^  246. 

Eempis  (Thomas  &),  Imitation  of  Christ,  noticed^  544 

LsB  (Rev.  F.  G.),  The  Directorium  Anglicanum,  fwiewed,  118. 
Lightfoot  (J.  B.,  D.D.),  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  reviewed,  26. 
Liguori  (S.),  On  the  Commandments  and  Sacraments,  noticed,  544. 
Lockhart  (Rev.  W.),  Letter  to  the  Editor,  25a 
Lowe  (Edward  C),  Erasmi  Colloquia,  noticed,  240. 

MagColl  (Rev.  M.),  Science  and  Prayer,  reviewed,  255. 

Mansel  (Professor),  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  Miracles,  296. 

Mart  in  tmb  GkNSPSLS,  435-455 :  Importance  of  Dr.  Northcote's  subject, 
435,  436 ;  includes  Maiy  in  Prophecy  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels,  437 ; 
her  place  in  the  first  promise  of  man's  redemption,  438  ;  the  vision  of 
John,  439 ;  Mary's  position  during  thirty  years  of  our  Lord's  life,  440 ; 
their  mutual  converse  during  that  period,  441 ;  commencement  of  our 
Lord's  public  life,  442  ;  Maiylduring  His  Passion  and  at  His  Crucifixion, 
442 ;  the  Resurrection,  443 ;  residence  of  our  Lord  during  the  forty 
days  afterwards,  444 ;  Maiy  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  445 ;  general 
division  of  Mary's  life,  446 ;  the  text  Luke  iL  49,  considered,  447  ;  the 
text  John  iL  4,  considered,  448-450  ;  the  texts  Matthew  xiL  46-50, 
Mark  ilL  31-35,  Luke  viiL  19-21,  considered,  451 ;  the  text  Luke  xL 
27,  28,  considered,  452;  Mary's  visit  toEliflabeth,  453 ;  Maiy's  apparent 
humiliationB,  454. 

MsDLfiVAL  Manicilsism  AND  THE  INQUISITION,  53-82  *.  Teaching  of  the 
late  Encyclical  on  toleration,  53 ;  Haneberg  on  the  Old  Testament 
inquisition,  54  ;  the  right  of  punishing  religious  error,  54,  55  ;  intole- 
rance of  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Church,  55,  56 ;  opposite  policy  of 
*  Church  and  State  in  regard  to  religious  error,  57  ;  edicts  of  the  Christian 
emperors  against  heresy,  58  ;  peculiarly  dangerous  character  of  the  Mani- 
chsean  heresy,  59  ;  character  of  Baanes  the  Filthy,  60 ;  appearance  of 
the  Manichaean  sects  in  Western  Europe,  61 ;  their  establishment  at 
Orleans,  62  ;  their  spread  in  Eastern  Europe,  63 ;  their  spread  through 
France  and  Italy,  64,  65  ;  character  of  their  doctrine,  66 ;  its  gross 
immoralities,  67,  68  ;  their  organised  hypocrisy,  69  ;  first  edict  against 
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the  Manichseans,  70 ;  decrees  of  the  fourth  Gooncil  of  Laterao,  71 ; 
proceedings  against  the  Albigenses,  72  ;  formal  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  73 ;  its  original  rules,  74 ;  introduction  of  the  Inqoisitioii 
into  Italy,  75  ;  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Government  against  Mani- 
chceism,  76  ;  relation  of  the  Dominicans  to  the  Inquisition,  77  ;  ordinary 
routine  of  its  proceedings,  78 ;  rapid  decay  of  that  tribunal,  79 ;  its 
principal  object,  80  ;  its  effect  in  extirpating  Manichseism,  81 ;  general 
effect  on  Mediseval  Europe,  82. 

Mill  (J.  S.)»  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews,  noHced,  505. 

Milman  (H.  H.),  History  of  the  JewBf^revUwed,  349. 

Monitum,  noticedy  230. 

Month  CHie),  noticedy  251. 

Newman  (J.  H.,  D.D.),  The  Pope  and  the  Revolution,  noticedy  223. 

New  America,  316-348 :  General  Character  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book,  316 ; 
the  United  States  a  peculiarly  Protestant  foundation,  317 ;  Puritanism 
and  dogma,  318 ;  abundance  of  land  in  America  favourable  to  extra- 
ordinary religious  experiments,  319  ;  New  England  indicates  the  Engiiah 
Protestantism  of  the  future,  320 ;  Undo  Sam's  estate,  321 ;  the  Mormon 
law,  322 ;  Mr.  Dixon's  qualifications  for  his  task,  323 ;  the  Monuon 
system,  its  spread  and  achievements,  324r-327 ;  Brigham  Toung  on  the 
theatre,  327  ;  Mormon  respect  for  labour,  329 ;  Mormon  missionaries^ 
330  ;  Mormonism  not  a  system  of  mere  sensuality,  332 ;  resemblanoe  of 
Young  to  Mahomet,  333  ;  Southey's  view  of  the  foture  of  America,  333 ; 
the  question  of  Polygamy,  334-337 ;  the  Mormons  contrasted  wiUi  the 
Albigenses,  338 ;  Mormonism  a  natural  development  of  Protestantismy 
339  ;  the  Female  Seers,  340 ;  the  Spiritualists,  341 ;  the  Tankers  and 
Shakers,  342,  343  ;  the  Bible  Communists,  344 ;  tendency  of  society  in 
America,  345 ;  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  346 ;  the  voice  of  the  Church 
our  true  code,  347. 

Northcote  (Rev.  J.  S.),  Mary  in  the  Gospels,  reviewedy  435. 

Nourrisson  (M.),  Spinoza  et  le  Naturalisme  Contemporain,  noUeedy  238. 

O'Haoan  (Professor),  Article  on  Joan  of  Arc,  reviewedy  118. 
0*£[ane  (Eev.  J.),  Notes  on  the  Rubrics,  noticedy  535. 
Orldans  (Mgr.  T^vdque  d*),  L'Atheisme  et  le  P^ril  Social,  noHced,  518. 
Oxenham  (H.  N.),  his  translation  of  Dr.  Dollinger^s  First  Age  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church,  reviewedy  26. 

Perrone  (F.),  Praelectiones,  noticedy  500. 

PusET  (Dr.)  on  Ecclesiastical  Unitt,  83-118 :  The  historical*argament  in 
favour  of  Catholicism,  83 ;  Protestant  controversy  assails  the  doctrine 
rather  than  the  historical  evidences  of  Catholicism,  84 ;  F.  Harper's  and 
Mr.  Allies'  replies  to  Dr.  Pusey,  85  ;  the  method  of  the  Apostolic 
teaching,  86  ;  its  establishment  of  one  corporate  society,  87  ;  the  original 
extent  of  the  Church's  infallibility,  89  ;  the  Church  infallible  in  con- 
demning propositions  as  theologically  unsound,  91  ;  the  condition  of 
intellectual  independence,  92  ;  the  principle  of  intellectual  captivity,  93  ; 
minimizing  doctrines,  94 ;  position  of  a  convert  in  the  ApoBtdic  fammp 
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95  ;  inspiration  of  the  Apostles — wherein  it  consisted,  97 ;  points  of 
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PREFACE. 

SEVERAL  persons  may  have  read  F.  Ryder's 
pamphlet,  and  may  be  thus  induced  to  look  at  this 
reply,  who  have  not  given  any  careful  attention  to  that 
volume  of  mine  which  F.  Ryder  criticises.  For  the 
sake  of  such  persons  it  may  be  usefiil  to  state  metho- 
dically, though  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  points  both  of 
agreement  and  of  difference  between  him  and  myself. 
Of  course,  since  we  both  are  Catholics,  the  former 
very  greatly  preponderate  over  the  latter ;  and  with 
them  I  will  begin.  The  four  following  propositions 
then  are  necessarily  common  ground  between  him  and 
me.  Taken  together,  they  constitute  what  I  may  call 
the  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  Catholicism;  and  all 
Catholics  agree  with  each  other,  while  they  differ  from 
all  non-Catholics,  in  adhering  most  firmly  to  this 
foundation. 

1.  The  Apostles  left  behind  them  a  priceless  treasure 
to  the  (    im)h's  infallible  keeping;   viz.,  that  large 
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body  of  dogma,  with  which  their  own  minds  had  been 
profoundly  imbued  through  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  Church — the  Ecclesia  Docens — ^to  whose  care 
this  trust  has  been  committed,  and  which  is  gifted 
therefore  with  infallibility  in  the  oflBce  of  fulfilling  it, 
is  the  Catholic  Episcopate,  acting  in  union  with,  and 
in  subordination  to,  S.  Peter's  See. 

3.  Consequently,  when  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  the 
CathoUc  bishops,  acting  in  union,  put  forth  a  definition 
of  faith — in  other  words,  when  they  unite  in  declaring 
that  a  certain  doctrine  is  part  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
and  that  its  contradictory  is  therefore  heretical, — such 
definitions  are  infallible. 

4.  Any  one  who  interiorly  dissents  fi:om  the  defini- 
tions thus  put  forth,  is  (materially  at  least)  a  heretic, 
and  is  external  to  the  Visible  Church. 

Such,  I  say,  is  the  foundation  to  which  all  Catholics 
firmly  adhere ;  and  to  which  all  who  do  adhere  are 
Catholics.  There  are  various  matters  however,  con- 
nected with  this  foundation,  on  which  no  such  unani- 
mity prevails  among  the  children  of  the  Church.  These 
regard  respectively  (1)  "  the  subject,'*  and  (2^  "  the 
object "  of  infallibility.  Let  me  first  then  ezplam  these 
expressions.  When  we  are  considering  the  former,  we 
are  considering  who  possesses  infallibility ;  when  we  are 
considering  the  latter,  we  are  considering  over  what 
objects  infallibility  extends.  And  now  let  me  consider 
these  two  questions  separately. 

As  regards  the  "  subject "  of  infallibihty,  I  am  most 
happy  to  say  that  F.  Ryder  and  myself  are  thoroughly 
in  accordance.  Certain  theologians,  who  are  calleu 
Gallican,  maintain  that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  even 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra ;  that  the  voice  of  infalli- 
bility has  not  been  raised,  until  his  judgment  has  been 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  Episcopate.  But  those  theo- 
logians  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  and  the  more 
approved,  who  consider  that  no  such  confirmation  is 
needed ;  and  that  whenever  the  Pope  speaks  as  Uni- 


versa!  Teacher,  his  declarations  are  infallible.  It  is  a 
most  happy  and  promising  circumstance  of  the  present 
day,  that  Gallicanism  is  almost  extinct ;  and  I  find  with 
great  gratification  that  F.  Ryder  has  no  more  sympathy 
with  it  than  I  have  myself. 

My  controversy  with  him  then  concerns  exclusively 
the  "  object "  of  infaUibiUty.  Before  mentioning,  how- 
ever, the  exact  points  on  which  our  present  discussion 
turns,  I  must  speak  of  a  minor  matter  which  has  some 
little  bearing  on  those  points. 

It  is  very  far  more  common,  at  least  with  modem 
theologians,  to  use  the  phrase  "  the  Deposit  of  Faith/* 
or  simply  "  the  Deposit,"  as  expressing  that  body  of 
dogma  which  was  actually  taught  by  the  Apostles  to 
the  Church.*  I  shall  myself,  in  what  follows,  invariably 
take  it  in  this  sense.  F.  Ryder  however  uses  the 
phrase  to  express,  not  those  doctrines  alone  which  the 
Apostles  actually  taught,  but  those  also  which  follow 
fii'om  the  former  by  strictly  necessary  consequence.  He 
considers,  accordingly,  unless  I  misunderstand  him, 
that  the  Church  may  define  as  of  faith — in  such  sense 
therefore  as  to  pronounce  the  contradictory  tenet 
heretical — a  doctrine  which  the  Apostles  did  not  actu- 
ally teach,  but  which  follows  by  strict  logical  conse- 
quence from  what  they  did  teach.  He  has  undoubtedly 
much  support  for  this  view  in  earlier  theologians ;  and 
though  I  do  not  myself  concur  in  it,  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  thinking  the  question  otherwise  than  open. 
I  said  a  few  words  on  it  last  October  (p.  462). 

This  being  understood,  the  matter  directly  at  issue 
between  him  and  myself  may  be  thus  explained,  with 
suflBcient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes.  He  considers 
the  Church  to  be  infallible,  only  so  far  as  she  testifies  to 
the  Deposit f  in  that  wider  sense  in  which  he  uses  this 

*  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  refer  my  readers  to  a  passage  in  the 
Dublin  Review  of  last  October,  pp.  468-9,  where  I  have  expressed,  as 
well  as  I  could,  what  seem  to  me  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Apostles  communicated  doctrine  to  the  Church, 
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latter  term.  In  other  words,  he  considers  that  she  puts 
forth  no  infallible  decisions,  excepting  (1)  her  defini- 
tions of  faith,  and  (2)  a  certain  other  class  which  I 
shall  presently  mention.  For  my  part  I  maintain 
against  him,  as  certain  and  undeniable,  that  the  Church 
distinctly  claims  for  herself  a  far  wider  infallibility 
than  this.  And  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  must  make 
an  introductory  remark. 

It  is  very  evident,  and  is  admitted  by  all,  that  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  propositions,  which  are  not  on  the 
one  hand  integral  portions  of  the  Deposit,  nor  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  directly  contradictory  to  it ;  but  which 
nevertheless  have  with  it  a  very  intimate  connection. 
Nor  are  these  propositions  at  all  exclusively  theological. 
There  are  very  many  opinions  on  secular  matters,  which 
bear  very  importantly  upon  religion,  in  the  sphere, 
e.g.^  of  philosophy,  of  experimental  science,  of  litera- 
ture, of  history.  As  Archbishop  Manning  points  out, 
"  the  revelation  of  supernatural  truth  is  in  contact 
vyith  natural  ethics,  and  politics,  and  philosophy ;  "  so 
that  a  vast  number  of  propositions,  in  these  regions  of 
thought,  may  in  many  different  wavs  be  very  injurious 
to  the  Deposit.  Further  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
Church  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  animadverting  on 
these  various  anti-Catholic  propositions ;  both  on  those 
which  are  theological,  and  no  less  on  those  which  in 
themselves  are  secular.  Father  Ryder  however  denies, 
while  I  maintain,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  these 
animadversions ;  and  fiirther,  that  she  herself  teaches 
her  own  possession  of  that  infaUibility. 

The  animadversions  of  which  I  speak  assume  two 
different  shapes ;  and  with  these  respectively  cor- 
respond the  two  several  points,  discussed  between 
F.  Ryder  and  myself. 

(1.)  Very  frequently  the  Church  expresses  in  precise 
and  accurate  form,  various  tenets  which  she  censures 
as  "  erroneous,"  "  temerarious,**  "  dangerous  to  faith," 
and  the  like;  not  unfrequently  again  she  contents 
herself,  as  in  the  recent  Syllabus,  with  condemning 


them,  without  branding  on  them  any  particular  cen- 
sure. My  own  contention  is — as  will  be  evident  from 
what  I  have  above  said — that  she  is  infallible  in  all 
these  minor  censures.  F.  Ryder  on  the  other  handjCon- 
sistently  with  his  principles,  draws  a  distinction.  The 
term  "erroneous  "  is  universally  understood  to  signify 
that  the  tenet  thus  censured  leads,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  a  denial  of  something  which  the  Apostles 
taught.  F.  Eyder  therefore  considers  the  Church 
infallible  in  this  particular  censure;  because  he  looks 
on  an  "erroneous"  proposition  as  actually  contradict- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Deposit.  As  regards,  however, 
censures  less  serious  than  this,  he  denies  the  Church's 
infallibility.  He  admits  readily  that  there  is  a  high 
probability  of  her  being  right ;  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  hold  with  confidence  any  proposition 
which  she  has  censured ;  and  the  like  :  but  he  contends 
that  no  such  absolute  and  unreserved  submission  of 
mind  is  due  from  Catholics  to  these  censures,  as  would 
be  required  by  a  judgment  strictly  infallible. 

(2.)  Another  way  in  which  the  Holy  Father  very 
frequently  pronounces  on  those  anii-CathoUe  opinions 
which  are  not  kercfdes,  is  by  way  of  Allocution,  En- 
cyclical, or  other  similar  Act.  Here,  again,  F.  Ryder 
denies,  and  I  maintain — ^not,  of  coursoj  that  the  various 
arguments  and  obiter  dicta  foimd  in  such  utterances 
are  infallible — but  that  the  doctrinal  instructions  con- 
veyed in  them  possess  that  privilege.  F.  Ryder 
willingly  admits  that  a  Cathohc  should  listen  to  such 
instructions  with  respect  and  docility ;  that  they  are 
in  a  special  manner  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  like :  but  he  joins  issue  on  the 
question  of  their  actual  infallibihty. 

These,  then,  are  the  only  two  points,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  at  issue  between  us  :  (1 )  the  Church's  minor 
censures ;  and  (2)  the  doctrinal  insti'uction  contained 
in  such  Pontifical  Acts  as  Allocutions  and  Encyclicals. 
Not  only  do  I  maintain  that  these  are  infallible,  but  I 
cannot  for   one   moment   admit   that  the  question  is 
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obscure  or  imcertain.  In  regard,  indeed,  to  minor 
een«nire«,  how  any  Catholic  can  possibly  doubt  the 
Church's  infallibilitr  in  pronouncing  them — especiany 
considering  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Bull  "  Unigenitus" — I  find  it  diflScult  even  to  guess. 
But  even  as  to  the  seccmd  point  of  controrersT  between 
F.  Ryder  and  myself,  I  contend  that  whoever  will  fairly 
confront  the  evidence  which  I  have  brought  together, 
will  find  it  impossible  to  doubt,  that  I  do  but  ascribe 
to  the  Church  that  infallibility,  which  she  herself  dis- 
tinctly claims.  The  evidence  completely  overcame  my 
own  mind ;  and  I  believe  that  neither  F.  Rvder  nor 
any  other  Catholic  is  much  less  disposed  to  believe 
the  infallibility  of  Allocutions  and  Encyclicals,  than 
I  was  myself  during  many  years  of  my  Catholic  life. 

Further  it  will  be  plain  to  all,  I  think,  that  the 
issue  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  one  of  small 
importance.  If  God  have  indeed  granted  the  Church 
so  large  a  gift  of  infallibility,  He  has  not  done  so  for 
any  small  or  insignificant  end ;  and  those,  therefore, 
who  represent  the  gift  of  infallibility  as  fer  smaller 
in  extent  than  it  really  is,  must  be  in  fact,  however 
unintentionally,  inflicting  a  grievous  wound  on  the  in- 
terests of  Truth.  This  anticipation  moreover,  I  would 
earnestly  contend,  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  reason 
and  experience.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat 
this  latter  theme  at  all,  without  entering  on  it  at 
length ;  and  for  entering  on  it  at  length  this  is  not 
the  appropriate  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  which  will,  I 
hope,  be  brought  again  and  again  before  the  notice  of 
Catholics  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Review. 

I  will  also  say  briefly,  but  have  no  space  for  enlarg- 
ing on  this  pregnant  consideration,*  that  the  moral 
habit  of  mind  which  must  in  the  long  run  be  generated, 
by  denying  infallible  authority  to  any  portion  of  the 
Church's  teaching,  is  another  reason  for  earnestly 
viiulicating  its  claim  to  that  authority.  A  Catholic's 
whole  attitude  towards  the  Church  is  profoundly- 
affected  by  the  alternative. 


I  will  conclude  this  Preface  with  one  explanation, 
which  is  imperatively  required.  In  the  following 
letter  I  more  than  once  call  the  controversy  between 
F.  Ryder  and  myself  "  momentous  "  and  "  vital  "  ; 
but  it  may  well  be  asked  how  I  can  thus  speak,  con- 
sidering that  my  opponent  is  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
considering  that  I  fully  admit  him  to  be  in  real  truth 
a  brother  in  the  Faith.  I  think  my  meaning  may  be 
made  very  clear,  by  help  of  the  trite  illustration  derived 
from  a  citadel  and  its  outworks.     Let  me  put  it  thus  : 

A  zealous  army  is  defending  a  beleaguered  fortress. 
There  are  various  outworks,  most  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  citadel ;  and  om*  commander  has  given  us 
strict  orders  to  defend  them  securely  at  whatever  risk. 
Certain  soldiers,  however,  have  either  not  listened 
to  his  instruction  or  have  misapprehended  it ;  and 
we  see  them  preparing  to  surrender  these  various 
external  positions.  We  cry  out  to  them  in  distress 
and  amazement,  that  they  are  disobeying  our  com- 
mander, and  are  doing  our  cause  an  irreparable  injury. 
And  yet  our  feeling  towards  them  is  quite  different 
in  kind,  from  our  feeling  towards  the  enemy  who 
is  assaulting  our  stronghold  itself.  Nor  need  there 
be  reason  to  doubt,  that  these  eccentric  and  ill- 
disciplined  combatants  are  as  zealous  as  we  are  for 
the  security  of  the  fortress ;  and  would  feel  it  to  be 
their  highest  privilege,  had  they  the  opportunity  of 
laying  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 


LETTER  TO  REV.  FATHER  RYDER 
BY  DR,  VARD. 


Rev.  Deae  Sik, — 

You  have  published  a  criticism  of  certain  theological 
views  whicli  I  advocate  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Church's 
infallibility ;  *  and  there  is  one  point,  at  least,  on  which  we 
thoroughly  agree,  viz.,  the  momentousneaa  of  the  point  at 
issue.  As  regards,  indeed,  many  of  those  matters  which  at 
this  time  excite  the  widest  interest  in  the  Church,  you  will 
concur  with  me,  that  a  Catholic's  whole  course  of  thought 
and  speech  must  be  at  every  moment  fundamentally  affected, 
by  the  doctrine  ho  may  hold  on  this  particular  subject. 

I  will  fi-aukly  avow  however  my  regret,  at  the  space  yon 
have  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  my  supposed  intellectual  pecu- 
liarities;  your  very  title,  your  very  motto  refer  to  these.  In 
all  this  I  have  not  observed  one  trace  of  unkindness  or 
bitterness ;  nor  do  I  think  you  have  at  all  exceeded  the  legiti- 
mate bounds  of  public  criticism :  Btiil  less  do  I  dream  of 
attributing  to  you  any  "intentional  discourtesy"  (Preface). 
Yet  I  do  greatly  regret,  that  a  momentous  theological  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  conducted  exclusively  on  purely  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  grounds.  My  intellectual  characteristics, 
whatever  they  may  be,  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  To  read  your  pages,  one  would  imagine  that  I 
had  been  inventing  some  extreme  and  unheard  of  theory; 
whereas  I  must  maintain  that  I  have  done  nothing  else  than 
follow  in  the  wake  of  all  approved  theologians,  without  excep- 
tion. And  though  you  do  not  agree  with  mo  in  the  whole  of 
this  statement,  you  cannot  yourself  deny  that  a  large  number 

*  "  IdealiEtn  in  Theolo^,  a  Eeviow  of  Dr.  Ward's  Scheme  of  Dogmatic 
Authority  :"  by  H.  L.  D.  Ryder,  of  the  Omtory.    London  :  Longman. 
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of  living  writers  say  all  that  I  say.  Our  Archbishop,  e,  g., 
expresses  in  so  many  words  that  opinion  of  mine,  which  you 
consider  my  chief  theological  oflTence.*  Dr.  Murray^s  "  theory/' 
again,  yoH  admit  (p.  45)  "  approaches  as  closely  as  may  be 
to  Dr.  Ward^s."  Now  Dr.  Murray  is  a  dogmatical  Professor 
at  Maynooth ;  and  I  can  mention  as  a  fact,  that  Dr.  Murray's 
volumes  were  most  carefully  examined  and  most  unreservedly 
approved,  by  several  very  eminent  theologians  at  Rome.  Then 
you  cannot  read  the  "  De  Unitate  Boman& ''  of  F.  Schrader, 
S.  J.,  theological  professor  in  Vienna,  and  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that  his  views  are  precisely  the  same.  (See  Dublin 
Review  for  April,  1867,  pp.  496-500.)  Again,  a  series  of 
papers  is  coming  out  by  Jesuit  Fathers  (Freiburg)  on  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus  :  F.  Riess  has  written  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  on  the  authority  due  to  such  pronouncements  ; 
and  he  maintains  their  simple  infallibility.  Lastly,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  very  same  principles  animate  through- 
out that  admirable  periodical  the  Givilta  CattoUca,  which  was 
honoured  by  the  Holy  Father  with  that  singular  mark  of 
approbation,  the  Brief  which  my  readers  will  find  in  the 
Dublin  Review  for  July,  1866,  pp.  229-233.  You  cannot  con- 
sider that  all  these  distinguished  persons — Archbishop  Mannings 
Dr.  Murray,  F.  Schrader,  F.  Riess,  the  Givilta  Jesuits — share 
with  me  those  singular  eccentricities,  which  you  regard  as  my 
characteristics :  and  whatever  these  eccentricities  therefore 
may  be,  they  had  better  be  put  out  of  sight  in  the  present 
discussion.     All  this  part  of  your  pamphlet  I  can  call  by  no 


*  For  instance,  in  his  work,  "  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghoflt," 
p.  83  : — ^'  The  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  extends  to  the  whole 
matter  of  revelation  ;  that  is,  to  the  divine  truth  and  the  divine  law,  and  to 
all  those  facts  or  truths  which  are  in  contact  with  fiedth  and  morals.  The 
definitions  of  the  Church  include  truths  of  the  natural  order,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  supernatural  truth  is  in  contact  with  natural  ethics,  politics,  and 
philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  the  Consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  of  Tnuisub- 
stantiation,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  Hiunanity,  touch  upon  troths  of 
philosophy  and  of  the  natural  order  ;  but  being  in  contact  with  the  fidth,  thej 
fall  within  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  So  again  the  judgments  of  Pontiffii 
in  matters  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Church,  such  as  the  c(m<- 
demnation  of  propositions.  In  all  declarations  that  such  propositions  are,  m 
the  case  may  be,  nerctical  or  savouring  of  heresy,  or  erroneous,  or  scandalcuSy 
or  offensive  to  pious  cars,  and  the  like,  the  assistance  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit 
certainly  preserves  the  Pontiffs  from  error,  and  such  judgments  are  infaiUble, 
and  dvinand  int4rior  assnit  from  all"  Again  :  "  All  I  can  do  is  to  state  in 
wliat  terms  those  whom  I  am  used  to  deal  with  express  themselves  .  .  The 
definitions  and  decrees  of  Pontiffs  speaking  ex  cathedr^  ...  to  the 
whole  Church,  wheth  r  by  Bull,,  or  Apostolical  Letters,  or  Encydiedl^  or 
Brief,  to  many  or  to  one  person^  undoubtedly  .  ,  .  axe  ii^pMihU,*'^ 
*  England  and  Ch         dom, '  Introduction,  p.  budx. 
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other  name  than  that  of  irrelevant  personality.  Your  wish, 
no  less  than  mine,  must  be  that  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
Catholics  shall  be  concentrated^  on  the  vitally  important 
theological  argument  between  us. 

However,  these  criticisms  of  my  intellectual  character  have 
led  you  to  make  one  statement,  referring  to  a  matter  not  of 
opinion  but  of  fact.  On  this  statement  I  will  at  once  comment, 
because  it  may  in  some  degree  affect  the  judgment  of  many 
readers  on  the  point  at  issue.  You  consider  that  I  ascribe  to 
the  Church  a  certain  infallibility — not  because  she  most  unmis- 
takably claims  that  infallibility  (which  is  my  real  reason),  but 
on  grounds  purely  &»  priori ;  in  order  that  she  may  '^  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  my  ideal  '^  (p.  12).  Now  there  cannot  be 
a  more  fundamental  misapprehension  than  this,  of  the  process 
which  in  fact  led  me  to  my  conclusions.  And  as  your  view  of 
my  mental  history  would  lead  to  a  just  prejudice  against  those 
conclusions  themselves,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  charged  with 
egotism,  if  I  obtrude  a  little  scrap  of  autobiography. 

Certainly  at  no  period  of  my  Catholic  life  have  I  doubted, 
that  the  Church  is  as  simply  infallible  in  pronouncing  minor 
censures,  as  in  pronouncing  that  of  heresy ;  and  I  am  more 
amazed  than  I  can  well  express  (for  reasons  presently  to  be 
given)  that  you  or  any  other  Catholic  can  possibly  question  this. 
But  as  to  Encyclicals  and  other  similar  Pontifical  pronounce- 
ments, for  many  years  after  my  conversion  I  held  no  other  view 
concerning  their  authority,  than  that  which  I  express  (not  of 
course  as  now  my  own)  in  p.  44  of  the  work  which  you  cri- 
ticise; and  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  yours  (p.  18). 
I  had  not  derived  this  view  from  any  standard  Catholic 
authority ;  for  no  such  authority  that  I  know  of  can  be  found  to 
sanction  it :  I  had  imbibed  it  (I  believe)  from  a  certain  living 
influence,  to  which,  when  I  was  first  a  Catholic,  I  surrendered 
myself  without  reserve.  As  long  as  I  was  teaching  at  St. 
Edmund^ s,  I  was  occupied  with  theology  proper,  on  which  this 
particular  class  of  Pontifical  instructions  throws  comparatively 
little  light :  it  never  therefore  occurred  to  me,  to  enter  on  a 
deliberate  examination  of  the  point  now  at  issue  between  you 
and  me.  But  the  case  was  very  different  when  my  professor- 
ship came  to  an  end.  I  then  naturally  gave  my  mind,  not  only 
to  what  had  hitherto  absorbed  it,  but  also  to  the  questions  pro- 
minently agitated  among  thoughtful  Catholics  of  the  present 
time.  Such  questions  were — the  Pope's  civil  sovereignty; 
the  true  relation  between  theology  and  secular  science ;  the 
degree  of  private  judgment  permissible  in  studying  the  latter ; 
the  various  ontologistic,  traditionalistic,  and  other  philoso- 
phical systems ;  the  so-called  '^  principle  of  religious  liberty 
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advocated  by  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert.  I  became  aware 
of  the  allegation  that^  on  these  and  many  analogous  matters^ 
there  exists  a  vast  body  of  infallible  teaching  put  forth  by  the 
Church.  Ton  will  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  I  do^  tluit  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  begin  investigating  these  va- 
rious subjects  of  thought^  without  previously  examining  this 
preliminary  question  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Church's 
infallible  authority.  I  began  that  investigation  however^  be 
it  remembered,  with  the  strongest  prepossession  in  favour^  not 
of  my  present  opinion,  but  of  yours.  Still  I  felt  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  my  business  to  put  aside  all  prepossessions 
or  '^  ideals,^^  and  to  concentrate  my  attention  on  this  one  issne  ; 
— ^what  was  the  Holy  Father's  own  teaching  concerning  the 
extent  of  his  infallibUity.  To  my  extreme  surprise^  I  found 
evidence  absolutely  irresistible,  that  he  claims  that  full  ex- 
tent which  I  now  ascribe  to  him.  It  is  not  one  whit  more 
certain  to  my  mind  that  he  puts  forth  such  pronounce- 
ments at  ally  than  that  he  puts  them  forth  precisely  as 
infallible,  so  far  as  regards  all  doctrinal  instruction  which  they 
may  contain.  When  therefore  I  found  this  the  case,  I  had 
nothing  further  to  do  but  to  accept  the  claim  humbly  and 
unreservedly ;  and  to  place  these  instructions  in  absolute  and 
unquestioned  supremacy  over  my  whole  course  of  thought. 

You  are  most  mistaken,  I  repeat,  in  supposing  that  I  was 
led  to  this  opinion  by  ^  priori  prepossessions;  for  all  those 
prepossessions  were  violently  on  the  other  side.  I  felt  most 
strongly  a  difficulty  which  I  have  stated  in  p.  45  of  Doctrinal 
Decisions  '^ ; — a  difficulty  founded  on  the  apparently  rhetorical, 
rather  than  scientific,  character  of  these  Pontifical  utterances. 
Moreover,  the  particular  doctrines  which  they  enforced  were 
in  many  respects  more  or  less  repugnant  to  my  private  judg- 
ment. As  to  the  last  particular  indeed,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  what  I  first  accepted 
on  the  simple  ground  of  authority,  has  now  come  into  deepest 
harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  my  reason.  Still  at  the  time 
I  had  to  make  a  very  large  sacrifice  of  personal  opinion,  in 
accepting  these  decisions  as  infallible. 

And  here  I  explain  easily  a  circumstance,  to  which  you  more 
than  once  refer,  and  on  which  I  have  received  comments  from 
many  whom  I  deeply  respect.  '^  Why,''  it  is  asked,  ''  treat  a 
"  doubtful  and  difficult  theological  question,  in  a  Review  which 
'^  is  to  be  indiscriminately  read  ?  "  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  admit  for  one  moment  that  the  question  is  at  all 
doubtful  or  difficult,  to  any  one  who  will  look  it  in  the  face;  or 
that  any  second  opinion  on  it  is  really  permitted  to  the  Catholic. 
But  further,  was  I,  or  was  I  not,  to  admit  into  the  DijBmi 
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Ebview  discussions  on  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty?  on  the 
relations  of  sacred  and  secular  science  ?  on  the  ''  principle  of 
religious  liberty  ?  '*  What  kind  of  Catholic  Review  would  it 
be,  which  should  systematically  omit  all  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects ?  Yet  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  treat  them  at  all, 
without  alleging  either  that  the  Church  has,  or  that  she  has 
not,  put  forth  certain  infallible  doctrines  concerning  them. 
But  had  I  merely  assumed  that  she  has,  there  would  have  been 
real  ground  for  the  charge  of  peremptory  dogmatism.  I  cannot 
imagine  then  what  course  was  open  to  me,  except  that  which 
I  actually  took.  I  stated  indeed  confidently,  that  there  is  a  vast 
body  of  infallible  teaching  on  all  these  matters,  and  explained 
where  I  thought  such  teaching  was  to  be  found ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  stated,  as  fully  and  clearly  as  I  could,  the  various 
reasons  which  induced  me  thus  confidently  to  think. 

In  illustration  of  what  I  have  said,  I  will  quote  some  remarks 
which  I  made  in  January,  1865,  and  which  are  reprinted  in  my 
volume,  pp.  61-2  : — 

It  has  been  objected,  that  no  important  end  is  gained,  while  divisions  are 
generated  and  increased,  by  obtruding  on  notice  a  doubtful  and  extreme 
theory.  We  must  profess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  imderstand  the  grounds 
of  this  objection.  Consider  the  vast  number  of  politico-religious  questions, 
such  as  those  determined  in  the  *'  Mirari  vos  f  consider,  again,  the  vast 
number  of  philosophical  questions,  such  as  those  involved  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Hermes  and  of  Giinther  :  how  enormous  is  their  reach,  and  how  pro- 
found their  influence  !  The  whole  mental  attitude  of  an  educated  Catholic, 
towards  the  Church  and  towards  Rome,  is  absolutely  revolutionized,  when 
he  comes  round  from  the  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  regarding  her  as  infal- 
lible on  such  questions.  At  this  moment  a  great  interest  is  felt,  as  to  pro- 
viding a  higher  education  for  our  gentry ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
prevails,  on  the  best  method  of  doing  so.  But  on  one  point  all  thinkers 
must  be  unanimous  ;  viz.,  in  counting  it  among  the  most  momentous  neces- 
sities of  our  time,  that  such  education  should  inculcate  true  doctrine  on  the 
extent  of  the  Church's  infallibility,  whatever  they  may  consider  such  true 
doctrine  to  be.  Never  was  there  a  controversy  which  it  is  less  possible  to 
ignore.  Certainly,  to  insist  on  a  doubtful  theory  as  though  it  were  certain, 
is  most  unjustifiable  and  tends  to  schism  ;  but  to  treat  a  closed  question  as 
though  it  were  an  open  one,  is  no  less  unjustifiable  and  tends  to  heresy. 

I  pass  to  another  subject.  In  one  or  two  portions  of  your 
pamphlet  (e.gr..  Preface,  and  also  p.  53)  you  comment  on  my 
frequent  complaints  of  having  received  no  argumentative  reply 
to  my  various  articles.  Your  words  will  be  understood  by 
some  to  mean — I  incline  to  think  they  are  in  some  degree 
intended  by  you  to  mean — that  these  complaints  of  mine  have 
been  unreal ;  that  they  have  been  '^  taunts  '^  (as  you  call  them) 
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and  boastings  rather  than  complaints;  and  that  Ishall  not  be  best 

?  leased,  now  I  have  obtaived  the  reply  which  I  professed  to  desire, 
f  you  do  entertain  this  impression,  I  assure  you  it  is  unfounded. 
I  felt  I  had  much  reason  for  remonstrance.  In  Jan.  1865  I 
first  stated  my  general  proposition,  together  with  the  grounds 
on  which  I  rested  it.  From  that  day  onwards — ^more  than  two 
years  ago — I  have  been  assailed  with  invective  and  contumely : 
'^  farrago  of  nonsense/^  ^'  monstrous/'  ^^  unheard  of /'  "savour- 
ing of  monomania ;'' — such  have  been  the  comments  on  my 
allegation.  Accordingly  I  have  often  enough  exclaimed — "  Do 
argue ;  do  tell  me  what  you  think  and  why  you  think  it ;  but 
cease  from  this  wearisome,  monotonous,  unmeaning,  declamatory 
chaunt/'  I  hail  your  pamphlet  therefore  with  sincere  plea- 
sure, so  far  as  it  is  occupied  with  argument  and  not  with  per- 
sonality.  I  earnestly  hope  it  may  turn  the  attention  of  more 
distinguished  theologians  than  you  and  me,  to  a  matter  which 
(I  cannot  but  think)  has  been  in  general  less  prominently  and 
completely  treated,  than  its  fundamental  importance  deserves. 
At  the  same  time,  even  as  regards  the  argumentative  part 
of  your  work,  I  have  much  reason  to  complain.  I  am  quite 
sure  your  own  intentions  have  been  perfectly  honest  and 
straightforward;  for  I  well  know  how  greatly  adverse  pre- 
possessions obscure  clearness  of  perception.  But  I  do  say,  that 
if  your  wish  had  been  to  throw  dust  into  your  readers'  eyes, 
you  could  not  have  forwarded  that  end  more  eflFectively.  My 
argument  throughout,  whatever  its  force,  has  at  all  events 
been  so  simple  and  intelligible  in  its  character^  that  a  child 
could  follow  it.  The  Pope,  I  have  said,  has  put  forth  certain 
pronouncements;  and  whoever  will  look  at  their  attendant 
circumstances  with  even  the  slightest  and  most  ordinary  atten- 
tion, will  SCO  both  that  he  put  them  forth  as  infallible,  and  that 
the  Episcopate  so  accepted  them.  But  the  Church  possesses 
whatever  infallibility  she  cZazm^;  and  hence  my  conclusion.  Inno 
one  instance  have  y  cm  attempted  fairly  to  confront  this  allegation. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  you  have  drawn  off  your  readers'  attention 
to  various  perplexed  and  subtle  theological  questions :  concern- 
ing '^  divine  "  and  "ecclesiastical"  faith;  "  fides  quoad  objec- 
tuni,"  and  "  fides  quoad  obligationem ;"  and  the  like.  Now  this 
procedure  in  two  different  ways  throws  dust  into  your  readers' 
eyes.  Firstly  and  obviously,  it  tends  to  divert  them  from 
pondering  the  direct  reasons  I  give  for  my  thesis.  Then 
secondly,  the  questions  on  which  you  descant  not  only  are 
difficult  in  themselves,  but  become  in  your  hands  (I  must  say) 
far  more  difficult  than  they  need  be.  Your  readers  then^ 
unless  put  on  their  guard,  will  unawares  receive  the  impression 
that  which  ever  of  us  two  is  rights  at  all  events  the  issue 
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between  us  is  obscure  and  uncerfcain.  But  if  you  persuade 
your  readers  that  it  is  obscure  and  uncertain,  you  obtain 
your  practical  end  just  as  successfully,  as  by  persuading  them 
that  your  own  view  is  the  true  one.  In  mere  self-defence 
then,  on  the  present  occasion  I  must  entirely  decline  to 
follow  you  along  these  devious  paths.  The  points  you  touch 
have  their  own  interest  and  importance ;  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  promise  that,  unless  something  happens  alto- 
gether unforeseen,  they  shall  be  all  treated  in  the  Dublin 
Ebview  within  a  year  from  this  time.  Still  if  you  will  but 
fairly  give  your  attention  to  what  follows  in  the  present  letter, 
you  will  admit  (I  am  confident)  that  they  are  wholly  irrelevant 
to  our  present  discussion ;  and  that  our  only  concern  with  them 
is  to  warn  them  ofi*  the  ground.  I  shall  direct  my  argument 
in  this  letter  exclusively  to  one  point;  viz.,  that  the  Church 
most  unquestionably  teaches  in  substance  that  doctrine  which 
I  advocate.  Whatever  the  value  of  your  objections — and  I 
think  their  value  very  small — they  are  objections,  not  against 
the  opinions  of  an  individual,  but  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

I  would  make  a  second  general  comment  on  your  pamphlet, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  You  judge  the  Pope's 
teaching  by  the  dicta  of  individual  theologians ;  whereas  surely 
every  Catholic  should  on  the  contrary  estimate  these  dicta 
by  the  Pope's  teaching.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit 
that  you  rightly  apprehend  those  testimonies  of  theologians, 
which  you  thus  quote;  on  the  contrary  you  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  thus  exaggerating  their  authority,  by  failing  to 
see  on  which  side  that  authority  really  stands.  But  apart 
from  this — even  if  I  could  admit  that  you  have  rightly  un- 
derstood their  drift — I  should  protest  none  the  less  earnestly 
against  the  place  you  assign  them.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  case  not  absolutely  unparallel.  We  all  know 
that  in  time  past  many  theologians  held  the  undefinableness  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Some  few  priests  within  my  own 
memory  have  been  of  that  opinion ;  and  I  heard,  on  apparently 
good  authority,  of  one  who,  even  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber 1854,  was  firmly  convinced  God  would  interpose  to  pre- 
vent the  definition.  All  this  was  intelligible  and  legitimate. 
But  now,  suppose  some  unhappy  man  had  gone  further  than 
this.  Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  rested  on  the  dicta  of 
those  theologians  who  denied  the  definableness  of  the  dogma ; 
and  was  firmly  convinced,  on  the  authority  of  those  dicta,  that 
no  real  definition  had  taken  place.  He  did  not  deny  that  there 
was  every  external  appearance  of  the  Pope  publishing  a  de- 
finition.   Yet  on  the  strength  of  those  theological  principles 
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which  he  had  learned  at  College^  he  strenoasly  maintained  that 
there  could  be  no  trne  definition^  because  the  Church  has  no 
power  of  defining  the  doctrine.  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  pur- 
suing a  course  strictly  parallel  to  this  imagined  case ;  but  I  do 
think  there  is  a  certain  approximation  between  the  two.  Let 
me  suppose  for  argument's  sake^  what  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
concede^  that  you  have  understood  rightly  the  theologians 
you  quote.  But  my  own  argument  has  been — an  argument 
which  you  do  not  attempt  to  encounter — that  Pope  and 
bishops  have  claimed  that  very  infaUibiUty  which  I  ascribe 
to  them.  It  is  for  the  Ecclesia  Docens^  I  suppose^  and 
not  for  private  theologians^  to  decide  the  extent  of  her  own 
infallibility. 

You  admit  however  speculatively,  that  ''the  Church  pos- 
sesses whatever  infallibility  she  claims '^  (p.  25).  Again  (p.  18), 
you  are  not  a  Gallican.  And  though  I  think  that  the  Gradlican 
controversy  is  under  present  circumstances  of  very  far  inferior 
importance  to  that  on  which  you  and  I  are  now  engaged, 
yet  there  is  some  convenience  in  your  not  being  a  Grallican. 
Our  respective  arguments  will  not  on  that  account  be  different 
in  substance;  but  they  will  be  much  less  cumbrous  in 
form.  You  hold^  no  less  than  I  do,  that  whatever  decisions 
of  the  Ecclesia  Docens  possess  infallibility  at  all,  they  possess 
that  infallibility  so  soon  as  the  Pope  has  pronounced  them. 
Lastly,  not  being  a  Gallican,  you  hold  (I  take  for  granted)  that 
all  doctrinal  decisions  put  forth  by  the  Pope  as  Universal 
Teacher,  or  in  other  words  ex  cathedrft,*  are  infallibly  trne. 
These  data  being  granted,  we  are  now  inquiring  what  are  the 
doctrinal  decisions  uttered  by  the  Pope  ex  cathedr&.  And  in 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  I  will  reverse  your  own  order.  I  will 
first  consider  his  formal  pronouncement  of  minor  censures; 
and  afterwards  his  Allocutions,  Encyclicals,  and  other  similar 
utterances.  Firstly  then  I  maintain  against  you,  that  he 
speaks  ex  cathedrd.,  not  only  when  he  condemns  this  or  that 
tenet  as  heretical^  but  equally  when  he  brands  it  with  some 
minor  censure. 

But  before  beginning  my  argument,  I  must  correct  a  very 
serious  misapprehension  of  my  meaning  into  which  you  have 
fallen,  and  which  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  your 
pamphlet.  You  most  strangely  consider  me  (p.  46)  to  rule  it 
as  certain  that  every  proposition,  censured  at  all^  is  censored 

*  There  is  no  need  of  disoussing  with  F.  Ryder  the  qoestum  of  foiCt 
which  he  raises  in  p.  45  on  the  more  common  sense  of  this  phrase.  I  uiall 
consistently  use  it  in  the  above-given  sense. 
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as  false.  No  doubt,  I  hold  this  opinion  myself;*  agreeing  as 
I  do  with  the  whole  of  Dr.  Murray's  argument  on  the  subject 
(vol.  iii.  p.  229).  But  I  have  always  been  well  aware  that  the 
question  is  thoroughly  open ;  and  I  really  doubt  if  I  have 
ever  expressed  on  any  former  occasion  so  much  as  the  opinion 
which  I  have  just  given.  Certainly  I  have  not  expressed  it 
in  the  passage  you  cite  at  p.  46 :  for  ^^  unsound  '*  is  undeniably 
a  species  of  the  genus  '^  untrue ; "  and  a  proposition  which 
should  have  been  censured  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of 
being  ^' untrue/^  most  assuredly  could  not  have  been  con- 
demned as  '^  unsound.^^  The  question,  in  fact,  has  no  bearing 
on  any  conclusion  which  I  have  ever  desired  to  recommend ; 
nor  am  I  keen  for  any  other  doctrine  on  the  subject,  except 
only  for  this,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  her  minor  cen- 
sures. This  doctrine  you  deny  (p.  52) ;  you  deny  that  ^'  the 
proposition  infallibly  merits  the  censure  attached  to  it.'^  And 
here  is  the  first  question  on  which  we  are  to  join  issue.  You 
hold  that  the  Church  is  infallible  indeed,  in  affixing  the  parti- 
cular brand  of  ^^  erroneous  /^  but  not  in  pronouncing  any  of 
the  other  minor  censures. 

How  any  one,  with  Catholic  theology  or  even  Catholic 
literature  before  him,  can  doubt  the  Churches  infaUibility  in 
all  her  minor  censures,  I  am  simply  at  a  loss  to  understand  : 
for  that  infallibility  appears  to  me  absolutely  undeniable, 
according  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Catholicism. 
You  may  possibly  indeed  object,  that  the  Church  has  never 
expressly  defined  it :  but  neither  has  she  expressly  defined  her 
in  fallibility  in  dpfinitions  of  faith;  and  yet  you  will  yourself  admit 
that  he  who  doubts  that  infallibility  is  no  Catholic  at  all.  As 
to  definitions  of  faith,  I  suppose  you  would  speak  much  as  I 
should.  The  Church  Catholic,  you  would  say,  by  divine  promise 
sedulously  and  incorruptly  guards  the  Faith  against  every 
assault,  both  in  her  formal  and  her  practical  teaching ;  and  all 
her  children  are  to  look  on  her  as  their  one  infallible  guide  to 
religious  truth.  This  was  taught  in  substance  firom  the  first 
as  de  fide.  As  time  proceeded,  the  Ecclesia  Docens  began  to 
employ  much  intellectual  analysis,  both  in  defining  her  doctrine 
and  in  formulizing  the  heresies  which  she  condemned;  and  it 
was  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  her  infallibility,  that  if  she 
did  define,  these  definitions  were  infallible.  An  individual 
bishop  might  make  a  mistake  in  some  doctrinal  decree  ad- 
dressed to  his  diocese  ;  but  then  an  appeal  lay  from  him  to  the 

*  I  need  hardly  explain  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  proposi- 
tion being  censured  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  expression  being  prohibit4^l  on 
the  other  hand. 

h 
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Holy  See.  An  ^^irreformable''  was  an  "infeUible"  definition; 
and  the  Church  could  not  err  in  those  decisions  wUch  were 
final  and  supreme.  By  the  very  fact  therefore  of  putting 
forth  a  definition  of  Faith^  the  Church  implicitly  defined  her 
infaUibility  in  that  definition. 

But  surely  the  whole  of  this  argument  applies  with  eqnal 
force  to  minor  censures  also.  The  Council  of  Constance  was 
perhaps  the  first  prominent  instance  of  their  use.  "  This 
sacrosanct  Synod  of  Constance  declares  and  defines  that  the 
following  propositions  ....  are  not  CathoUo  nor  to  be 
asserted  as  such^  but  that  many  of  them  are  erroneous^  others 
scandalous^  others  ofiensive  to  pious  ears^  Sdc.''*  Here^  as 
you  will  fully  admits  is  the  decree  of  an  Ecumenical  Cooncil 
acting  concilmrly^  and  a  decree  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  Lookupig 
at  the  mere  form^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Pope  by 
sanctioning  this  solemn  declaration  would  have  directly  led  the 
whole  Church  into  error^  had  he  intended  to  claim  for  it  a 
less  peremptory  authority^  than  for  those  definitions  of  Faith 
which  earlier  Councils  had  so  constantly  put  forth.  And 
looking  at  the  substance^  it  is  plainly  involved  in  the  very 
principle  of  infallibihty^  that  if  the  Church  issues  such  a 
definition  at  all,  she  must  issue  it  infallibly.  In  this  decree^ 
just  as  in  those  of  Nicsea  or  Ephesus^  by  the  fact  of  defining 
at  all^  the  Church  implicitly  defines  her  infallibility  in  socm 
definition. 

In  real  truths  I  find  it  simply  impossible  to  apprehend  your 
point  of  view.  You  admit  that  the  Pope  is  infallible^  whenever 
he  speaks  as  Universal  Tea^cher ;  as  successor  to  S.  Peter  in 
his  office  of  instructing  the  Christian  fiock.  Well :  he  puts 
out  some  pronouncement^  according  to  the  Papal  custom,  in 
which  he  appeals  to  the  duty  incumbent  on  him,  as  S.  Peter's 
successor,  of  preserving  doctrinal  purity  in  the  Church.  In 
performance  of  that  duty,  ho  adds,  as  inheritor  of  S.  Peter's 
unfailing  faith,  and  after  taking  due  counsel,  he  pronounces 
certain  tenets  to  deserve  certain  censures.  It  is  your  distinct 
contention,  that  he  does  not  put  forth  such  an  utterance 
in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  Is  there  a  Catholic 
priest,  nay,  is  there  an  instnicted  Catholic  layman,  in  the 
world,  who  will  not  marvel  at  your  even  raising  such  a 
question  ? 

However,  to  drive  the  matter  still  more  closely  home,  I  will 
take  two  samples  in  particular,  representing  two  different 
classes  of  decision:  the  Bull  " Unigenitus '*  and  the  Bull 
''  Auctorem  Fidei.^'     The  former  pronounces  its  censures  *'  in 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Murray,  vol  iii.  p.  239. 
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globo ";  i.  e,  without  specifying  which  censure  is  meant  for 
which  proposition :  whereas  the  ''  Auctorem  Pidei ''  brands 
each  several  proposition  with  its  appropriate  note  or  notes. 
The  '^  Unigemtus  '^  speaks  thus : — "  We  [Clement  XI.]  com- 
mand all  Christ's  faithfuly  of  either  sex,  that  they  do  not 
presume  to  thinJc,  teach,  preach  concerning  these  propositions, 
otherwise  than  is  contained  in  this  same  Our  Constitution.'^ 
The  ^^  Auctorem  Fidei "  thus  : — ^^  We  [Pius  VI.]  command  all 
Christians,  of  either  sex,  that  they  presume  not  to  think,  teach, 
preach  concerning  the  said  propositions  and  doctrines,  contra- 
riwise to  what  is  declared  in  this  Our  Constitution.^'*  When 
a  Pope  strictly  forbids  all  Catholics  to  think  otherwise  than 
after  a  certain  fashion,  in  what  imaginable  capacity  can  he 
be  speaking,  except  in  that  of  Universal  Teacher  ? 

And  here  I  shall  defend  a  statement  of  mine,  which  greatly 
offends  you.  When  the  Pope  strictly  commands  all  the 
faithful  to  think  in  one  particular  way,  it  is  surely  more  like  a 
Catholic  truism  than  like  an  anti-CathoUc  paradox,  to  say 
that  any  one  materially  commits  mortal  sin  who,  well  knowing 
that  command,  ^^  presumes ''  to  disobey  it.  I  say  ^^  mate- 
rially '' :  because  I  must  repeat,  though  (p.  14)  you  seem  to 
think  I  inflict  ^^ ignominy''  on  you  by  the  statement,  that 
invincible  ignorance  of  the  obligation  is  no  doubt  abundantly 
possible. 

Next  let  us  see  how  this  Bull  ^^  Unigenitus  "  was  accepted 
by  the  Church.  On  this  I  have  spoken  in  my  Preface,  pp. 
xxi.,  xxii.  ^^  It  was  acknowledged,"  say  the  Wurtzburg  theo- 
logians, '^  and  proclaimed  as  a  dogmatical  definition  by  all  the 
Supreme  Pontiffs  who  followed  Clement  XI. ;  by  the  Synods 
of  Rome,  of  Avignon,  and  of  Embrun ;  by  the  French  bishops 
in  various  assemblies  and  pastorals ;  by  the  metropolitans  of 
the  Catholic  world  with  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  their 
suffragans,^'  The  Council  of  Embrun  said,  it "  is  the  dogmatic, 
definitive,  and  irretractable  judgment  of  that  Church,"  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  '^  If  any  one  does  not 
assent  to  it  in  heart  and  mind,  let  him  be  accounted  amonpf 
those  wlio  have  made  shipwreck  concerni/ng  the  Faith."  1 
submit  that  the  phrase  "have  made  shipwreck  concerning 
the  Faith,"  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  phrase  "  have  materially 
committed  mortal  sin." 

Further,  as  I  pointed  out  in  p.  xxiv.,  you  are  landed  by 
your  view  in  a  direct  self-contradiction  concerning  all  those 

*  F.  Byder  has  not  remembered  these  Papal  commands ;  for  he  says 
0p.  62)  that  ''the  duty  of  interior  absolute  assent  is  not  expressly  stated" 
m  any  such  censures. 

62 
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Pontifical  utterances — such  as  tlie  condemnations  of  Luther, 
Baius,  Molinos,  Quesnel — in  which  the  censures  are ''  in  globe,*' 
and  in  which  the  brand  of  "heretical^'  is  included.  Since 
the  Pope  condemns  certain  tenets  as  heretical,  you  must  admit 
that  some  part  of  his  pronouncement  is  ex  cathedr&.  But 
there  is  no  single  t&iiet  which  can  he  named,  of  which  you  can 
say  that  it  has  been  condemned  by  him  as  heretical  or  as 
*' erroneous  ^^ ;  consequently  no  part  of  the  pronouncement 
can  be  received  by  you  as  ex  cathedrft. 

In  one  word,  you  will  not  yourself  (I  really  expect)  on  re- 
flection deny,  that  the  condemnation  of  Baius  and  of  Quesnel 
(not  to  dwell  on  the  other  two)  were  pronounced  by  the  Pope 
in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  But  you  admit  him  to 
be  infallible  wherever  he  speaks  as  Universal  Teacher ;  and 
you  must  admit  him  therefore  to  be  infallible  where  he  pro- 
nounces minor  censures. 

I  have  not  here  adduced  any  argument,  which  had  not  been 
brought  forward  in  substance,  either  by  Dr.  Murray  or  myself, 
before  your  pamphlet  was  written ;  and  on  receiving  the  latter, 
I  was  really  curious  to  see  what  would  be  your  line  of  answer. 
For  what  I  found  I  was  certainly  not  prepared ;  viz.,  that  you 
should  attempt  no  kind  of  answer  at  all.  Yet  such  is  the 
case.  You  seem  really  to  think  that  the  Pope  has  nothing 
to  tell  us  on  the  extent  of  his  own  infallibility ;  that  he  has 
left  us  to  work  out  conclusions  for  ourselves  on  the  subject, 
by  means  of  our  own  precarious  inferences  from  the  incidental 
dicta  of  theologians.  It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to  say,  either 
that  you  appeal  to  these  against  Pope  and  bishops ;  or  even  that 
you  ignore  the  latter  altogether.  This  is  the  accusation  which 
I  brought  against  you  at  starting ;  and  of  which  our  readers 
I  think  will  now  se6  that  it  was  well  deserved. 

It  would  be  strange  however,  if  approved  theologians  did 
run  counter  to  what  the  Church  so  plainly  teaches.  I  will 
carefuly  consider  in  the  Dublin  Review  all  your  theological 
quotations  -without  exception;  but  my  present  business  is 
merely  to  show,  that  they  give  you  no  help  whatever  in  the 
present  controversy.  Lugo  says  (see  Doct.  Dec,  p.  28) 
that  theologians  in  general  teach  the  Church's  infallibility  in 
minor  censures ;  that  some  regard  a  denial  of  that  infallibility 
iis  heretical,  and  others  (of  whom  ho  is  one)  as  erroneous  or 
bordering  thereon.  It  is  very  obvious  then  at  once,  that  the 
ovenvhelming  preponderance  of  theological  authority  is  on  my 
side.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  You  admit  yourself  (p.  52) 
tluit  "the  schola  seems  agreed  in  condemning,  as  at  least 
])roximato  to  en'or,  the  denial  that  any  of  the  condemned 
j)ropo.sition8  merit  the  cnriRuro  which  the  Church  attaches  to 
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them '' :  though  you  draw  a  curious  distinction  between  non- 
denial  and  "  absolute  interior  assent/^  Then  consider  this. 
Your  proposition  is  most  simple  and  definite ;  viz.,  that  the 
Church  is  fallible  in  most  of  her  minor  censures :  and  it  is  a 
simple  fact,  that  you  have  not  adduced  one  single  theologian, 
great  or  small,  approved  or  otherwise,  who  has  stated  m  so 
many  words  this  most  easily  expressed  proposition.  In  note  B, 
you  accumulate  the  strongest  theological  evidence  you  can  find 
in  your  favour,  from  writers  ivho  are  speaking  directly  on  the 
paint  at  issue ;  and  every  one  of  your  passages  implies  that 
very  doctrine  of  infallibility,  for  which  I  am  contending.  The 
only  writer  who  can  be  mistaken  for  an  exception,  is  Pallavi- 
cini ;  and  he  is  rightly  explained  by  yourself  (p.  48)  as  mean- 
ing— not  that  the  Church  is  fallible  in  such  censures — but  that 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  falsehood  in  the  condemned 
proposition.  At  last,  however,  my  chief  point  is  this.  Any 
theologian  who  upheld  the  ChurcVs  fallibility  in  minor  cen- 
sures, must  maintain  (as  we  have  seen)  that  the  Pope  is  not 
speaking  as  Universal  Teacher,  when  he  directly  issues  a 
decree  commanding  all  the  faithful  to  think  in  some  particular 
way ;  and  that  neither  Baius  nor  Quesnel  has  been  infallibly 
condemned  at  all.  You  will  not  on  reflection,  I  am  very  con- 
fident, allege  that  any  one  of  your  authorities  held  such  a  view ; 
and  indeed  I  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if  you  do  not  your- 
self abandon  it. 

That  the  Church  then  is  infallible  in  those  minor  censures 
which  she  definitely  and  solemnly  pronounces,  is  so  absolutely 
certain,  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  how  any  Catholic 
can  possibly  call  it  in  question.  I  next  proceed  to  the  doctrinal 
decisions  contained  in  Allocutions,  Encyclicals,  and  other  Apo- 
stolic Letters.  And  I  beg  our  readers  to  observe  in  limine  this 
most  significant  fact,  that  you  have  adduced  no  general  argu- 
ment whatever  against  the  infallibility  of  these  decisions,  which 
would  not  equally  tell  against  what  is  so  absolutely  undeniable ; 
viz.,  the  infallibility  of  definitely  expressed  censures.  My  own 
writings  in  the  Dublin  Review  have  been  far  more  addressed 
to  the  position  on  which  we  are  now  entering  than  to  the  other : 
precisely  because  the  other  was  so  very  clear,  while  the  "  Bncy- 
cUcal  ^^  question  seemed  to  need  much  illustration  and  expo- 
sition. My  method  of  procedure  however  has  been  in  both 
cases  precisely  the  same.  I  have  laboured  for  one  and  one 
only  end — viz.,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  Pope's  own  teaching 
on  the  authority  of  his  own  instructions.  From  p.  46  to  p.  48 
of  my  volume  on  '^  Doctrinal  Decisions,^^  I  give  briefly  more 
than  one  proof  that  he  claims  for  them  infallibility;  and  y 
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liave  attempted  no  reply  whatever.  I  cannot  abridge  these 
puges^  and  can  only  therefore  beg  my  readers  to  examine  and 
ponder  them.  I  entered  at  length  however  on  two  partioalar 
utterances^  which  I  took  as  representative  instances:  these 
were  (1)  the  ^'Mirari  vos/^  and  (2)  the  ^'Quantd  cur&/'  with 
its  appended  Syllabus.  If  these  were  infallible  in  their  doo- 
tnnal  instruction^  you  will  yourself  admit  that  similar  pro- 
nouncements possess  the  same  infallibility.  Let  me  here 
then  briefly  go  over  the  ground^  which  is  treated  at  much 
greater  length  in  my  volume  itself.  And  first  on  the  *'  Mirari 
vos.^^ 

When  Lamennais  came  into  collision  with  the  French  bishops, 
each  party  avowedly  sought  an  infallible  decision;  and  the 
Pope^  on  issuing  the  Encyclical^  declared  throu^  Cardinal 
}^acca  that  he  had  acceded  to  this  double  request.  Me  declared 
at  once  then,  that  he  had  published  the  '^  Mirari  vos  ^^  as  an 
Infallible  decision  (pp.  55-6).  Lamennais,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  promised  obedience  to  the  Pope's  command  of  silence ; 
but  he  ominously  avoided  all  reference  to  accepting  the  Pope's 
doctrine  with  interior  assent.  At  this  (p.  57),  general  distrust 
and  discontent  were  excited,  and  Catholics  compared  his  con- 
duct to  the  ^^  respectful  silence  *'  of  Jansenistic  heretics.  The 
Holy  Father  echoed  this  distrust.  He  declared  at  once  expressly 
(pp.  57-8),  that  he  had  passed  his  judgment  on  Lamennais' 
errors  in  his  capacity  of  successor  to  S.  Peter* s  infallibility  ;  that 
the  judgment  was  intended  to  tea-cU  all  the  children  of  the 
Church  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  thus  delivered,  derived  as  it  was 
from  Scripture  and  Tradition,  is  that  which  alone  U  is  lawful 
fu  follow.  Words  cannot  surely  be  imagined  which  would  more 
distinctly  express,  that  ho  had  issued  the  '^Mirari  vos"  in 
his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  Gregory  XVI.  then  ex- 
pressed his  grief  at  the  sinister  reports  in  circulation^  and 
prayed  that  God  would  give  Lamennais  a  docile  heart. 
The  latter  at  once  replied,  that  his  obedience  had  been  com* 
]ilete  j  but  the  Pope  rejoined  that,  not  external  obedience  oxify, 
l)ut  interior  assent  was  required  (p.  59).  Soon  afkerwarjsj 
Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  by  the  Pope^s  command,  declaring 
(p.  60)  that  the  decision  had  come  from  '^  Peter's  infallible 
mouth,'*  and  that  "  unreserved  and  unequivocal  adhesion " 
was  required  "to  the  doctrine  of  the  Encyclical.''  I  say  then, 
neither  you  nor  any  one  else — be  he  CathoUc,  Protestant^  or 
infidel — can  possibly  deny  that  the  Pope  put  forth^  in  eveiy 
variety  of  shape,  a  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  "  Mirari  vos." 

To  all  this  I  can  find  but  two  replies  in  your  pamphlet ;  and 
I  know  not  which  is  the  less  satisfactory.  Firstly  you  say 
(p.  16),  that  a  certain  theologian  whom  you  name  ''warns. 
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against  considering  that  even  the  circumstance  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  demanding  an  infallible  pronouncement  on  a  point 
of  doctrine,  and  the  Pope  apparently  acceding  to  them,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  presuming  the  pronouncement  infallible/' 
We  had  better  however  be  quite  accurate  in  our  facts.  The 
Pope  did  not  ^^  apparently  ''  accede  to  the  request ;  he  wrote 
at  once  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  saying  expressly  that  he  had 
acceded  to  it.  Now  let  me  suppose  some  unwise  theologian 
had  said,  that  such  a  fact  is  not  conclusive  of  the  Pope's  inten- 
tion: which  would  you  believe  as  to  the  Pope's  intention^ 
some  theologian  or  the  Pope  himself?  Your  tendency  through- 
out  seems  really  to  ,the  former  alternative.  However,  take  a 
concrete  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  or  I  had  been  cen- 
sured by  the  Pope,  and  had  received,  in  company  with  this 
censure,  a  letter  written  by  the  Pope's  command,  to  explain 
that  he  had  issued  the  censure  as  '^  a  solemn  decision  from  the 
infallible  mouth  of  S.  Peter's  successor."  We  refuse  however 
to  believe  the  Pope's  own  word  on  his  own  intention,  because 
we  have  hunted  up  some  private  theologian,  who  seems  to 
bear  us  out  in  such  misbelief.  Tell  me  franily  what  would 
be  your  own  opinion  on  such  an  hypothetical  case. 

At  the  same  time  the  supposition  does  seem  so  impro- 
bable of  any  theologian  having  uttered  this  strange  opinion, 
that  I  turned  with  eagerness  to  the  passage ;  which  you  have 
printed  with  great  candour  in  extenso,  pp.  73-4.  I  could  find 
however  no  statement  even  distantly  resembling  that  which 
you  allege ;  and  am  indeed  somewhat  uncertain,  which  of  the 
theologian's  sentences  you  had  in  your  mind.  I  suppose  how- 
ever it  must  be  that  from  p.  222 ;  where  he  says  that  it  depends 
on  the  Pope,  and  not  on  those  who  consult  the  Pope,  whethe 
on  any  given  occasion  the  Pope  shall  exercise  his  prerogative 
of  infallibility.  But  who  in  the  world  ever  doubted  this? 
Certainly  not  I.  Or  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  point  before 
us  ?  Nothing  whatever.  I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  so 
considerable  a  misapprehension  of  a  very  plain  passage  shows 
how  impossible  it  is  for  inquirers  to  accept  your  statement  on 
the  views  of  any  theologian,  till  they  have  carefully  examined 
his  text  for  themselves. 

I  know  not  why,  but  somehow  you  seem  to  think  that  your 
objection  derives  peculiar  force,  from  the  fact  of  this  theologian 
having  afterwards  become  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  But  so  far  as 
this  fact  has  any  Weight  at  all,  surely  it  rather  tells  against  you, 
by  neutralizing  the  alleged  authority  of  that  one  theologian  on 
whom  you  rely.  You  think  that,  before  he  was  Pope,  he  would 
have  doubted  the  infallibility  of  such  an  utterance  as  the 
'*  Mirari  vos  " ;  but  you  cannot  deny  that,  after  he  was  Pope, 
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his  opinion  was  extremely  strong  on  the  opposite  side.  If 
therefore  he  had  once  held  the  opinion  you  ascribe  to  him — 
a  most  mistaken  supposition — at  all  events  he  emphatically 
retracted  that  opinion,  when  his  authority  was  far  greater,  and 
his  means  of  judgment  far  more  extensive. 

From  page  15  to  page  19  you  speak  with  much  less  clearness 
and  precision  than  I  could  wish ;  yet  you  say  enough  to  show- 
how  vast  is  the  gulf  between  Gregory  XVI.'s  view  of  an 
Encyclical  and  yours.  You  hold  e.g.  (p.  17)  that  the  Pope  in 
''  speaking  his  mind  on  doctrinal  sulajects  fo  the  Church*^  does 
not  therefore  "  impose  the  burden  (!)  of  absolute  interior  assent 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.^'  Gregory  XVI.,  at  all 
events,  "  imposed  that  burden  "  very  peremptorily.  ''  There 
is  no  proof,''  you  say  (p.  19),  that  "Encyclicals  are  intended 
to  do  more  than  throw  the  weight  of  the  Holy  See  far  the  time 
into  the  opposite  scale."  But  Gregory  XVI.  announced  that 
he  had  spoken  in  S.  Petei^'s  name,  "  whose  faith  resists  all 
rn'oi'fi"  (p.  57)  :  that  he  had  "  opportunely  taught  all  the  chiU 
iJn)(  of  the  Churrh  "  the  lessons  of  "  Scripture  and  Tradition  '* ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had  spoken  as  Universal  Teacher  : 
he  required  moreover  of  the  offender  (p.  58)  a  declaration, 
that  hejinnly  and  solidhj  holds  and  professes  the  doctrine  of 
the  Encyclical.  Lastly  you  object  (p.  18),  in  somewhat 
singularly  chosen  language,  to  a  Papal  instruction  "being 
rammed  down  your  throat  with  many  exhortations  to  full 
interior  assent,  by  the  Christian  courtesy  of  an  orthodox  Re- 
viewer." But  this  is  precisely  what  was  done  to  Lamennais 
by  the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  with  the  Pope's  subsequent 
warmest  approval  and  sanction. 

Your  second  objection  to  my  argument  exhibits  a  degree  of 
carelessness  which,  on  so  grave  a  matter,  will  certainly  surprise 
my  readers.  You  allege  (p.  17)  that  Sixtus  V.  uttered  an 
Allocution,  in  which  he  appealed  to  Peter's  indefectible  faith ; 
but  of  wliich  nevertheless  Benedict  XIV.  considers  that  he 
uttered  it  as  a  private  doctor.  Your  error  is,  of  course,  quite 
unintentional,  but  your  statement  is  totally  inaccurate  in 
the  only  relevant  particular.  To  begin  with  a  small  thing,  it 
WHS  not  an  "  Allocution  "  but  a  "  concio  "  ;  the  former  word 
being  your  own  most  gratuitous  introduction.  But  now  for 
the  substance  of  the  matter.  Sixtus  V.  directed  his  "  concio  " 
to  the  thesis,  that  it  is  heretical  to  deny  a  Pope's  infallibility 
in  canonizing  Saints;  and  ho  adduced  "Peter's  indefectible 
faith  "  as  an  argument — not  at  all  for  his  own  authority  in  the 
address  he  was  then  delivering, — but  exclusively  in  support  of 
the  thesis  which  he  was  maintaining.  As  to  his  own  (Siztos's) 
inherited  infallibility  inflowing  into  the  "  concio "  which  he 
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was  then  delivering — there  is  not  the  remotest  hint  of  any 
such  implication.  You  have  simply  made  a  very  serious  mis- 
take, from  which  the  sUghtest  care  would  have  preserved  you. 
So  far  was  I  moreover  from  having  been  ignorant  of  Bene- 
diet  XIV.'s  dictum,  that  I  expressly  drew  attention  to  it  last 
October  (p.  518).  I  may  add,  that  if  you  will  read  the  whole 
of  that  notice  (pp.  515-519)  you  will  see  that  of  all  adducible 
writers  Benedict  XIV.  is  among  the  least  likely  to  give  you 
any  assistance  in  depreciating  the  infallible  authority  of  Pon- 
tifical utterances. 

I  do  not  myself  then  see,  how  it  is  more  historically  clear 
that  the  definitions  of  Ephesus  or  Chalcedon  were  put  forth  as 
infallible,  than  that  the  "  Mirari  vos ''  was  so  put  forth.  And 
I  am  sure  you  will  readily  admit,  that  it  is  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  on  which  our  controversy  turns.  '^  No 
human  being,^^  I  said  in  my  volume  (p.  45),  "  will  admit  the 
doctrinal  infallibility  of  this  Encyclical,  while  he  hesitates  in 
attributing  the  same  quality  to  that  whole  class  of  Papal 
decrees  which  it  represents .'' 

I  next  proceed  to  the  '^  Quantil  cur&,'^  with  its  appended 
Syllabus.  In  this  case  I  will  begin  by  considering  the  voice 
of  the  Episcopate.  The  Cardinal  vicar  of  Rome  shall  take  the 
lead  j  addressing  as  he  did  the  Catholics  of  Pius  IX/s  own 
diocese,  by  his  express  sanction  and  under  his  very  eye  (see  p. 77 
of  my  volume).  He  is  speaking  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus, 
and  of  nothing  else  whatever.  It  is  "  the  very  word  of  Grod,''  he 
says  j  "  he  who  listens  not  to  ''  the  Pope  speaking  therein, ''  de- 
clares himself  as  no  longer  appertaining  to  the  Church  .  .  .  and 
as  no  longer  having  a  Hght  to  tlie  eternal  inheritance  of 
heaven:'  The  French  bishops  in  like  manner  vied  with  each 
other,  which  should  most  emphatically  express  the  infalUble 
character  of  this  pronouncement.  I  quote  their  words  from 
p.  86  to  p.  91.  It  is  to  be  'Hhe  rule  of  the  belief  of  tihe 
faithful ;  to  "  contradict  '^  it,  would  be  ''  the  sacrifice  of  eternal 
salvation,'^  because  "  to  Peter  alone  and  his  successors  it  has 
been  promised  that  they  should  never  teach  error.*'  We  must 
regard  it  as  ^^  infallible  in  doctrinal  matters,  unless  we  would 
renounce  our  title  of  Catholics'* :  it  is  an  '^infalUble  teaching 
which  binds  every  Christian  conscience  "  :  it  is  to  be  received 
'^with  the  most  perfect  submission,''  ''as  a  sjrmbol,  as  a 
credo  "  :  it  is  an  "  oracle  which  must  be  listened  to  and  be- 
hoved "  :  it  is  a  ''  Rule  of  Faith  which  every  Catholic  is  bound 
to  accept "  :  it  contains  "  the  instructions  of  him  whose  faith 
cannot  fail "  :  ''  it  is  a  dogmatic  and  moral  bull  ex  cathedrft, 
emanating  from  him  who  has  received  the  full  and  entire 
mission  of  teaching  the  Universal  Church  "  :  it  is  "  like  th^ 
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Bull  Unigenitus/'  ^^  a  Bule  of  Faith  from  which  no  one  could 
deviate  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic/' 

There  is  much  which  astonishes  me  in  your  pamphlet;  bat 
there  is  nothing  which  astonishes  me  more,  than  your  treatment 
of  these  most  express  testimonies.  "The  fact/'  you  say  (p.  26), 
'^  that  the  French  bishops  speak  of  their  doctrine  as  the  orainary 
teaching  of  the  Catechism,  histead  of  making  for  Dr.  Ward, 
goes  far  to  show  that  they  and  he  are  not  considering  the  same 
question."  What  question  in  the  world  then  ivere  they  con- 
sidering ?  You  give  us  no  hint  of  your  answer ;  and  I  cluJlenge 
you,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  even  to  suggest  any  imaginable 
interpretation  of  their  words,  except  that  which  they  obviously 
bear.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  there  is  but  one 
in  their  number  who  uses  the  particular  phrase  about  "  iiie 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  Catechism.''  At  the  same  time  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  all  the  rest  might  not  have  spoken 
similarly ;  except  that  I  suppose  the  Catechism  does  not  abso- 
lutely condemn  the  Grallican  doctrine,  which  requires  Episcopal 
assent  in  order  to  constitute  infallibility.  That  the  Syllabus, 
80  soon  as  the  bishops  accepted  it,  became  an  infaUible  Bole 
of  Faith,  seems  to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  the  French  bishops,  in- 
volved in  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Catholicism. 

It  is  not  the  French  bishops  alone,  but  those  of  every 
country,  who  have  proclaimed  this  infallibility.  Among  our- 
selves the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  have  spoken 
explicitly;  the  latter  in  particular  (Doct.  Dec,  p.  92,  note) 
laying  down  that  to  deny  such  infallibility  is  a  "  false  refine* 
ment"  suggested  by  ^Hhe  spirit  of  insubordination."  And 
while  multitudes  of  bishops  have  spoken  thus  peremptorily  in 
this  sense, — there  is  none,  from  one  end  of  the  Church  to  the 
other,  who  has  so  much  as  publicly  hinted  a  doubt  of  the  infal- 
libility in  question.  You  ask  indeed  (p.  26)  why  I  did  not 
quote  from  Mgr.  Dupanloup's  pamphlet :  but  the  answer  is 
very  simple.  That  pamphlet  was  directed  exclusively  to 
the  question,  not  of  the  Syllabus's  autlwrityy  but  of  its  mean^ 
in  (J ;  whereas  my  quotations  referred  exclusively  to  the  former, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  latter.  But  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  by  im- 
plication threw  his  whole  weight  into  the  same  scale  with  his 
brethren.  For  consider  the  occasion  which  led  him  to  write. 
A  most  exaggerated  impression  existed  in  France,  and  was 
sedulously  promoted  by  the  infidel  party,  on  the  effect  produced 
be  the  Syllabus  of  placing  Catholics  in  violent  opposition  to 
modern  law  and  usage ;  and  the  Bishop  wrote  for  the  precise 
purpose  of  removing  this  impression.  Now  in  no  other  way 
could  he  half  so  effectively  have  removed  it,  as  by  avowing 
your  opinion,  that  the  Syllabus  did  not  claim  to  be  received  as 
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au  infallible  utterance.  No  bishop  however  would  be  found 
nvowing  such  a  tenet  as  yours ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  most 
certain^  that  Mgr.  Dupanloup  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  by  the  very  carefiil  explanation  which  he  gave  as 
to  the  strict  bearing  of  each  censure  in  the  Syllabus^  he  mo6t 
undoubtedlv  implied  that  in  that  strict  bearing  each  censure 
was  infaUibly  just. 

You  think  (p.  54)  "  that  there  are  very  considerable  groimda 
for  supposing  that  the  Syllabus  is  nothing  more  than  an  index'' 
to  Pius  IX.'s  briefs,  and  has  in  itself  no  infallible  authority. 
Now  a  very  large  number  of  bishops^  from  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
of  Some  downwards,  have  officiaUy  and  most  emphatically 
pronounced  it  infallible ;  and  moreover — ^the  former  being  a 
manifest  and  overt  fact— no  one  bishop  has  so  much  as  publicly 
hinted  any  dififerent  view.  If  therefore  this  deplorable  notion 
of  yours  could  be  maintained,  it  would  follow  that  the  Ecclesia 
Docens — our  divinely  appointed  guide  to  CathoUc  Truth — ^haa 
been  banded  in  one  vast  conspiracy  for  the  corruption  of  that 
Truth, 

Now  pass,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  reception,  to  the 
pronouncement  itself.  You  admit  that  those  doctrinal  instruc* 
tions  are  infaUibly  true,  which  are  issued  by  the  Pope  in  his 
capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  What  possible  doubt  can  there 
be  that  the  ^^  Quantd  curS,^^  and  Syllabus  were  thus  issued  ? 
In  the  ^^  Quanta  curd  "  the  Pope  "  wills  and  commands  "  that 
the  errors  censured  therein  "  be  thoroughly  held  by  all  childrmh 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  reprobated,  proscribed,  and  con« 
demned/'  In  the  Syllabus  ne  teaches  that  ''all  Catholics 
ought  modjinnly  to  hold  "  that  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered 
on  his  civil  princedom.  In  what  imaginable  capacity  can  ho 
speak  in  such  declarations  as  these,  except  in  that  of  Univer- 
sal Teacher?  (Doc.  Dec,  p.  74.) 

The  ^^  Quanta  curd  ^'  then  is  undoubtedly  ex  cathedr&.  What 
does  Pius  IX.  teach  therein  concerning  his  own  infallible  au* 
thority  ?  He  teaches  (Doct.  Dec.,  p.  72)  that  the  Pope  is  in 
the  habit  of  putting  forth  certain  judgments,  which  do  not 
[directly]  touch  the  dogmata  of  faith  and  morals ;  that  in- 
terior assent  cannot  be  refused  to  these  judgments  without 
sin,*  and  without  a  certain  sacrifice  of  the  Catholic  profession ; 
and  that  this  obligation  of  interior  assent  rests  on  the  Pope's 
infallibility  therein.  I  have  argued,  from  p.  71  to  p.  73,  that  no 
other  interpretation  is  possible  of  the  Pontifical  words;  and 
you  have  attempted  no  reply  whatever  to  my  argument.    The 

*  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  uniyersally  admitted  by  competent  penons  that 
the  word  "  sin  "  here  dignifies  "  mortal  oil" 
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Pope  declares,  not  only  that  he  has  this  infallibility,  but  that 
those  who  will  not  ascribe  it  to  him  are  guilty  of  ^'  audacity/' 
and  of  refusing  to  "  endure  sound  doctrine."  And  all  this  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Episcopate.  I  must  entreat 
you  with  all  possible  earnestness  to  consider,  whether  you  will 
continue  to  hold  opinions  thus  characterized  by  the  Church. 

I  now  make  a  further  assertion,  which  you  consider  ''  wild 
(p.  55),  but  which  to  me  appears  on  the  contrary  rather  obvious. 
Read  Card.  Antonelli's  circular  letter  (Doc.  Dec,  p.  79)  on 
occasion  of  the  Syllabus.  The  Syllabus  was  sent  round  to  all 
the  bishops,  in  order  that  they  might  duly  know  what  errors 
had  already  been  '^  reprobated  and  condemned.  ''It  did  not  pro- 
fess then  to  invest  those  various  condemnations  with  an  in- 
fallible authority  which  they  had  not  before  possessed,  but  the 
reverse.  If  the  Syllabus  therefore  was  infallible — and  we 
have  seen  how  indubitable  is  the  fact — it  follows  that  the  ear- 
lier condemnations  had  been  infallible  also ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  various  Papal  utterances  which  contained  them  had 
been  issued  ex  cathedrS,.  If  you  will  express  your  reasons  for 
differing  on  this  head,  I  will  carefully  consider  them;  but  no 
one  can  reply  to  the  mere  epithet  "  wild." 

Here  then  I  close  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus. 

I  now  come  to  a  most  singular  statement  of  yours.  The 
chief  object  of  my  volume  was  to  claim  infallibility,  not  indeed 
for  mere  "  obiter  dicta,"  but  for  every  doctrinal  decision  con- 
tained in  Encyclicals  and  in  certain  other  Papal  pronouncements 
to  which  I  therein  refer;  while  the  main  object  of  your 
pamphlet  is  to  deny  that  infallibility.  I  assume  therefore 
that  the  word  "  Encyclical,"  in  the  following  passage,  includes 
the  whole  class  of  utterances  on  which  our  controversy  turns. 
This  being  understood,  how  wonderful  is  the  following  sen- 
tence ! — "  The  propositions  of  Encychcals,"  you  say,  "  do  not 
enunciate  any  new  truth,  or  even  any  logical  development  of 
an  old  truth ;  but  they  are  fresh  enunciations  of  an  old  truth, 
with  a  special  significance  in  the  case  of  a  new  emergency  " 
(p.  18).  Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  various  instructions, 
which  have  been  published  under  this  form  only  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  That  whole  doctrine  on  the  Pope's  temporal 
sovereignty  has  thus  been  taught,  which  he  requires  ''all 
Catholics  to  hold  most  firmly."*    The  true  doctrine  concerning 

*  See  what  authority  the  UDiversity  of  Cagliari  ascribes  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  these  Allocutions  and  Encyclicals  : — "  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has 
more  than  once  expressly  declared  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  society, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See  is  both  most  useful  and  even  necemaiy, 
&c.  &c.     This  pontifical  declaration  has  been  accepted  with  unpanUeled 
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so-called  "  religious  liberty  *'  and  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
State's  trae  office  in  matters  which  concern  religion.  The 
Church's  temporal  power,  whether  direct  or  indirect.  (Syllabus, 
prop.  24.)  Tne  true  doctrine  on  exclusive  salvation  and  invin- 
cible ignorance.  The  precise  relations  between  theological  and 
secular  science — ^between  the  claims  of  Reason  andRevelatiou. 
The  obligation  of  obedience  to  civil  rulers.  And  all  this  over 
and  above  the  vast  mass  of  philosophical  truth,  taught  by 
the  condemnation  of  Hermes,  of  Giinther,  of  traditionalistic 
error,  and  the  like.  I  am  quite  unable  to  conjecture  with  what 
your  thoughts  can  have  been  occupied,  when  you  wrote  and 
corrected  for  press  that  truly  bewildering  sentence  which  I 
began  with  quoting. 

Further,  in  regard  to  all  these  momentous  decisions,  you 
affirm  (p.  19)  that  "  there  is  no  proof  they  are  intended  to 
do  more,  than  throw  the  weight  of  the  Holy  See  for  the 
time  into  the  opposite  scale."  No  proof?  Are  the  Holy 
Father's  repeated  and  most  emphatic  words  to  be  accounted 
by  a  CathoUc  no  proof  of  what  he  means  ?  When  did  he  ever 
say  one  word  about  throwing  his  weight  for  the  time  into  one 
particular  scale  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  always  speak  with 
the  most  energetic  and  unsparing  severity  of  the  errors  which 
he  denounces?  What  possible  right  has  any  Catholic  to 
take  for  granted,  that  the  Pope  does  not  mean  what  he 
most  emphatically  says,  but  that  he  does  mean  something  else 
of  which  he  gives  not  the  slightest  hint  ?  From  your  pamphlet 
it  would  appear  that  any  other  key  to  the  Pope's  intention 
seems  to  you  more  appropriate,  than  the  obvious  one  of  sup- 
posing him  to  mean  just  what  he  says.  I  know  that  the  best 
men  are  often  very  inconsistent ;  and  nothing  can  be  further 
from  my  wish  than  any  kind  of  personal  disrespect.  But  I 
really  find  it  far  more  easy,  as  a  matter  of  argumentative  con- 
sistency, to  understand  a  Protestant's  position  than  yours. 
A  Protestant  rejects  the  Pope's  authority  altogether :  while 
you  speculatively  accept  him  indeed  as  ^^  the  teacher  of 
Christians,"  but  then  turn  aside  his  teaching  from  its  one 
obvious  drift,  in  accordance  with  private  unauthorized  concep- 
tions. And  after  this  have  you  still  the  nerve  to  accuse  me 
of  '^  idealism  " ;  of  building  up  a  theory,  not  on  facts,  but  on 
h  priori  prepossessions  ? 

Then  you  speak  of  his  not  imposing  on  you  "  the  burden 

unanimity  by  the  whole  Catholic  Episcopate,  from  which  the  spirit  of  truth 
never  departsJ* — Quoted  by  F.  Herbert  Vaughan,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
French  Episcopate,  Prefece,  p.  vii. 


